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TRAVELS  IN   ITALY. 


I  TOO  IN  ABCAUJA. 


FROM  CARLSBAD  TO  THE  BRENNER 

BaiUhon,  September  4, 1786. 

As  early  as  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  stole  out  of  Carlsbad, 
for  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  depart  quietly. 
The  band  of  friends  who,  on  the  28th  of  August,  rejoiced  to 
celebrate  my  birthday,  had  in  some  degree  acquired  a  right 
to  detain  me.  However,  it  was  impossible  to  stay  here  any 
longer.  Having  packed  a  portmanteau  merely,  and  a  knap- 
sack, I  jumped  alone  into  a  post-chaise,  and  by  half  past  8, 
on  a  beautifully  calm  but  foggy  morning,  I  arrived  at 
Zevoda.  The  upper  clouds  were  streaky  and  fleecy,  the  lower 
ones  heavy.  This  appeared  to  me  a  good  sign.  I  hoped 
that,  after  so  wretched  a  summer,  we  should  enjoy  a  fine 
autumn.  About  12, 1  got  to  Egra,  imder  a  warm  and  shining 
sun,  and  now,  it  occmred  to  me,  that  this  place  had  the  same 
latitude  as  my  own  native  town,  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
me  once  more  to  take  my  midday  meal  beneath  a  bright  sky, 
at  the  fiftieth  degree. 

On  entering  Bavaria  one  comes  at  once  on  the  monastery  of 
Waldsassen,  with  the  valuable  domain  of  the  ecclesiastical  lords, 
who  were  wise  sooner  than  other  men.  It  lies  in  a  dish-like, 
not  to  say  cauldron- like  hollow^  in  beautiful  meadow-land, 
inclosed  on  all  sides  by  slightly  ascending  and  fertile  heig^ta. 
This  cloister  also  possesses  property  in  the  neighbouring 
districts.  The  soil  is  decomposed  slate-clay.  The  quartz, 
which  is  found  in  this  mineral  formation,  and  which  does  i^ot 
dissolve  nor  crumble  away,  makes  the  earth  loose  an4 
extranely  fertile.     The  land  continues  to  rise  until  you  come 
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t"  Tirschenreuth,  and  the  waters  flow  against  you,  to  fall  iiitfj 
the  Egm  and  the  Elbe.  From  Tirsehenreuth  it  descends 
southwards,  and  the  Btrcams  nm  towards  the  Danube.  I  con 
form  a  pretty  rapid  idea  of  a  country  as  soon  as  I  know  by 
cxaminiition  which  way  even  the  least  brook  runs,  and  cnn 
fletennine  the  river  to  whose  basin  it  belongs.  By  this  means. 
even  in  those  districts  which  it  is  impossible  to  ta.ke  a  survev 
of,  one  can,  in  thought,  form  a  connection  between  lines  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  From  the  last-mentioned  place  begins 
an  excellent  road  formed  of  granite.  A  better  one  cannot  he 
conceived,  for,  as  the  decomposed  granite  consists  of  gravelly 
and  argillaceoua  earths,  they  bind  excellently  together,  and 
form  a  solid  foundation,  so  as  to  make  a  road  s\3  smooth  as  a 
threshing  floor.  The  country  through  which  it  runs  looks  so 
much  the  worse;  it  also  consists  of  a  granite-sand,  lies  very 
flat  and  marshy,  and  the  excellent  road  is  all  the  more 
desirahle.  And  as,  moreover,  the  rbada  descend  gradually 
from  this  plane,  one  gets  on  with  a  rapidity  that  strikingly 
contiitsts  with  the  general  snail's  pace  of  Bohemian  travelling. 
The  inclosed  billet  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  different 
stages.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  on  the  second  morning  I  was 
at  Ratisbon,  and  so  I  did  these  twenty-four  miles*  and  a  half 
in  thirty-nine  hours.  As  the  day  began  to  dawn  I  found 
myself  between  Schwondorf  and  Rcgenatauf,  and  I  observed 
here  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  soil  was  no  longer  the  mei'e  debris  of  the  rock,  but  a 
mixed  alluvial  deposit.  The  inundation  by  which  it  was 
deposited  must  have  been  caused  by  the  ebb  and  flood,  from 
the  basin  of  the  Danube  into  nil  the  valleys  which  at  present 
drain  their  water  into  it.  In  this  way  were  formed  the 
natural  bolls  (polder),  on  which  the  tillage  is  carried  on. 
This  retaark  apphes  to  all  lands  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  lai^e 
or  small  streams,  and  with  this  guide  any  observer  may  form 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  soils  suited  for  tillage. 

Ratishon  is,  indeed,  bcaulifiilly  situated.  The  country 
rould  not  but  invite  men  to  settle  and  build  a  city  in  it,  and 
the  spiritual  lords  have  shown  their  judgment.     All  the  land 

*  A  Ger:DAn  mile  i<i  eincny  equal  to  four  English  geographical,  and 
to  mther  more  Cliaii  Tour  and  n  quarter  ordinary  miles.  The  distance  in 
the  lest  may,  therelore,  be  rnughly  set  down  as  one  hunJred  and  four 
■nilcf  Inglish.     JlA.  J.  W  U.] 
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nound  die  town  belongs  to  them;  in  tne  city  itself  churches 
crowd  churches,  and  monastic  buildings  are  no  less  thick. 
The  Danube  reminds  me  of  the  dear  old  Main.  At  Frank- 
finrt,  indeed,  the  river  and  bridges  have  a  better  appearance ; 
here,  however,  the  view  of  the  northern  suburb,  Stadt-am-hof, 
looks  very  pretty,  as  it  lies  before  you  across  the  river. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  I  betook  myself  to  the  CoU^e 
of  the  Jesuits,  where  the  annual  play  was  being  acted  by  the 
pupils.  I  saw  the  end  of  the  opera,  ftnd  the  beginning  of  the 
tragedy.  They  did  not  act  worse  than  many  an  unexperienced 
company  of  amateurs,  and  their  dresses  were  beautiful,  almost 
too  superb.  This  public  exhibition  also  served  to  con^dnce 
me  «till  more  strongly  of  the  worldly  prudence  of  the  Jesuits. 
The}  n^ect  nothing  that  is  likely  to  produce  an  effect,  and 
contrive  to  practise  it  with  interest  and  care.  '  In  this  there 
is  not  merely  prudence,  such  as  we  understand  the  term 
abstractedly ;  it  is  associated  with  a  real  pleasure  in  the  matter 
in  hand,  a  sympathy  and  a  fellow  feeling,  a  taste,  such  as  arises 
from  the  experience  of  life.  As  this  great  society  has  among 
its  members  organ  builders,  sculptors,  and  gilders,  so  assuredly 
there  are  some  who  patronise  the  stage  with  learning  and 
taste;  and  just  as  they  decorate  their  churches  with  appro- 
priate ornaments,  these  dear-sighted  men  take  advanU^  of 
the  world's  sensual  eye  by  an  imposing  theatre. 

To-day  I  am  Avriting  in  latitude  forty-nine  degrees.  The 
weather  promises  fair,  and  even  here  the  people  complain  of 
the  coldness  and  wet  of  the  past  sunmier.  The  morning  was 
cool,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  and  temperate 
day.  The  mild  atmosphere  which  the  mighty  river  brings 
with  it  is  something  quite  peculiar.  The  fruits  are  notliing 
very  surprising.  I  have  tasted,  indeed,  some  excellent  pears, 
but  I  am  longing  for  grapes  and  figs. 

My  attention  is  rivetted  by  the  actions  and  principles  of 
the  Jesuits.  Their  churches,  towers,  and  buildings,  have  a 
something  great  and  perfect  in  their  plan,  which  imposes  all 
beholders  with  a  secret  awe.  In  the  decoration,  gold,  silver, 
metal,  and  polished  marble,  are  accumulated  in  such  splen- 
dour and  profusion  as  must  dazzle  the  beggars  of  all  ranks. 
Here  and  there  one  fails  not  to  meet  with  something  in  bad 
taste,  in  order  to  appease  and  to  attract  humanity.  This  is 
the  general  character  of  the  external  ritual  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  ;  never,  however,  have  I  seen  it  applieil  «it£i 
GO  much  slirewdncs-s,  tact,  and  consistency,  as  among  tlit: 
Jesuits.  Here  all  tends  to  this  one  end  ;  unlike  the  members 
of  the  other  apiritual  orders,  tiiey  do  not  continue  an  old 
worn-out  ceremonial,  but,  humouring  the  spirit  of  the  nge, 
continuuUy  deck  it  out  with  fresh  pomp  and  bplendour. 

A  rare  atone  is  quarried  here  intu  blocks.  In  appearance 
it  is  a  species  of  conglomerate;  however,  it  must  be  held  to 
be  older,  more  primary,  and  of  a  porphjTitic  nature.  It  is  of 
a  greenish  color,  mixed  with  quartz,  and  is  porous;  in  it  arc 
found  large  pieces  of  very  aoUd  jaaper,  in  which,  again,  are 
to  be  seen  little  round  pieces  of  a  kind  of  Breccia,  A  speci- 
men would  have  beenveiy  instructive,  and  one  could  not  help 
longing  for  one  ;  the  rock,  however,  was  too  solid,  and  I  had 
token  a  vow  not  to  load  myself  with  stones  on  this  journey. 


Munich,  September  6,  1786. 

At  half  past  12,  on  the  5th  of  September,  I  set  off  for 
Italisbon.  At  Abbach  the  country  is  beautiful,  while  the 
Danube  dashes  against  limestone  rocks  as  far  as  Snal.  The 
limestone,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Osteroda,  on  the 
Hartz,  close,  but,  on  the  whole,  porous.  By  6  a.m.  I  was  in 
Munich,  and,  after  having  looked  about  me  for  some  twelve 
hours,  I  will  notice  only  a  few  points.  In  the  Sculpture 
Gallery  I  did  not  find  myself  at  home.  I  must  practise  my 
eye  first  of  all  on  paintings.  There  are  some  excellent  things 
here.  The  sketches  of  Reubens  from  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery caused  me  the  gi-eatest  delight. 

Here,  also,  is  the  rare  toy,  a  model  of  Trajan's  Pillar. 
The  material  Lapis  Laauli,  and  the  figures  in  gilt.  It  is.  at 
any  rate,  a  rare  piece  of  workmanship,  and,  in  this  light,  one 
takes  pleasure  in  looking  at  it. 

In  the  Hull  of  the  Antiques  I  soon  felt  that  my  eye  was 
not  much  practised  on  such  objects.  On  this  account  I  was 
unwilling  to  stay  long  there,  and  to  waste  niy  time.  There 
wBs  much  that  did  not  take  my  fancy,  without  mj  being  able 
to  say  why.  A  Drusus  attracted  my  attention ;  two  Anto- 
nines  pleased  me,  as  also  did  a  few  other  things.  On  the 
whole,  the  arrangement  of  the  objects  was  not  happy,  although 
there  is  an  evident  attempt  to  make  a  display  wiUi  them,  and 
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ihe  hall,  or  rather  the  miiseum,  would  have  a  good  apiiearance 
if  it  were  kept  in  better  repair  and  cleaner.  In  the  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  I  paw  beautiful  things  from  the  Tyrol, 
which,  in  smaller  specimens,  I  was  already  acquainted  witli. 
and,  indeed,  possessed. 

I  was  met  by  a  woman  with  figs,  which,  as  the  first,  tasted 
delicious.  But  the  fruit  in  general  is  not  good  considering 
the  latitude  of  forty-eight  degrees.  Every  one  is  complaining 
here  of  the  wet  and  cold.  A  mist,  which  might  well  be  called 
a  rain,  overtook  me  this  morning  early  before  I  reached 
Munich.  Throughout  the  day  the  wind  has  continued  to 
blow  cold  fix>m  off  the  Tyrolese  mountains.  As  I  looked 
towards  them  from  the  tower  I  found  them  covered,  and  the 
whole  heavens  shrouded  with  clouds.  Now,  at  setting,  the 
sun  is  shining  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  tower,  which  stands 
right  opposite  to  my  window.  Pardon  me  that  I  dwell  so 
much  on  wind  and  weather.  The  traveller  by  land  is  almost 
as  much  dependent  upon  them  as  the  voyager  by  sea,  and  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  if  my  autumn  in  foreign  lands  should  be 
as  little  favoured  as  my  summer  at  home. 

And  now  straight  for  Innspruck.  What  do  I  not  pass 
over,  both  on  my  right  and  on  my  left,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  one  thought  which  has  become  almost  too  old  in  my  soul. 


MittelwaM^  September  7,  1786. 

it  seems  as  if  my  guardian-spirit  had  said  '^  Amen"  to  my 
**  Credo,*'  and  J  thank  him  that  he  has  brought  me  to  this 
place  on  so  fine  a  day.  My  last  postilion  said,  with  a  joyous 
exclamation,  it  was  the  first  in  the  whole  summer.  I  dierish 
in  quiet  my  superstition  that  it  will  long  contiime  so ;  how- 
ever, my  friends  must  pardon  me  if  again  I  talk  of  air  and 
clouds. 

As  I  started  firom  Munich  about  5  o'clock,  the  sky  cleared 
up.  On  the  mountams  of  the  Tyrol  the  clouds  stood  in  huge 
masses.  The  streaks,  too,  in  the  lower  regions  did  not  move. 
The  road  lies  on  the  heights  over  hills  of  alluvial  gravel, 
while  below  one  sees  the  Isar  flowing  slowly.  Here  tne 
work  of  the  inundations  of  the  primal  oceans  become  con- 
ceivable.    In  many  granite-rubbles  1  found  the  counterparts 


of  the  speeinieiis  in  mj"  cabinet,  for  which   I  have  to  thimk 
Kiiebel. 

The  mists  from  the  river  and  the  meadows  hung  about  for 
1  time,  but,  at  last,  they,  too,  dispersed.  Between  these  , 
gravelly  hills,  which  you  must  think  of  as  extending, 
l)oth  in  length  and  breadth,  for  many  leagues,  ia  a  highly 
beautiful  and  fertile  region  like  that  in  the  hasin  of  llie 
Kegen.  Now  one  comes  again  upou  the  lear,  and  observe, 
in  its  channel,  a  precipitous  section  of  tlie  gravel  hills,  at 
least  &  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  I  arrived  at  Wolfraths- 
hausen  and  reached  the  eight-mid-fortieth  degree.  The  sun 
was  scorphing  hot ;  no  one  relies  on  the  fine  weather ;  every 
one  is  complaining  of  the  past  year,  and  bitterly  weeping 
over  the  arrangements  of  Providence. 

And  now  a  iiew  world  opened  upon  me.  I  was  approach- 
ing tbe  mountains  which  stood  out  more  and  more  distinctly. 

Benedictbeuem  has  a  glorious  situation  and  charms  one  at 
the  first  sight.  On  a  fertile  plain  is  a  long  and  broad  white 
building,  aud,  behind  it,  a  broad  and  lofty  ridge  of  rocks 
Next,  one  ascends  to  the  Kochel-see,  and,  still  higher  on  the 
mountains,  to  the  Walchen-see.  Here  I  greeted  the  first 
eiuow-capt  summit,  and,  in  the  midst  of  my  admiration  at 
being  so  near  tbc  6nowy  mountains,  I  was  informed  that 
yesterday  it  had  thundered  in  these  parts,  and  that  snow 
had  fallen  on  the  heights.  From  these  meteoric  tokens 
jxwple  draw  hopes  of  better  weather,  and  from  this  early 
snow,  anticipate  change  in  the  atmosphere.  The  rocks  around 
me  are  all  of  limestone,  of  the  oldest  formation,  and  contain- 
ing no  fossils.  These  limestone  mountains  extend  in  vast, 
imbroken  ranges  from  Dalmatia  to  Mount  St.  Gothard. 
Hacquet  has  travelled  over  a  eonsiderahle  portion  of  the 
chain.      They  dip  on  the  primary  rocks  of  ^e  quartz  and 

I  reached  the  Wallen-see  about  half  past  4.  About  three 
miles  from  this  place  I  met  with  a  pretty  adventure.  A 
harper  came  before  me  with  bis  daughter,  a  little  girl,  of  about 
eleven  years,  and  begged  me  to  take  up  his  child,  lie  went 
on  with  his  instrtiment ;  I  let  her  sit  by  my  side,  and  she  very 
carefully  placed  at  her  icet  a  large  new  box,  A  pretty  and 
accomphshed  creature,  and  already  a  great  traveller  over  the 
world.     She  had  been  on  n  pilgrimage  on  foot  with  hw 
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mother  to  Maria  Einsiedel,  and  both  had  determined  to  go 
upon  the  still  longer  journey  to  S.  Jago  of  Compostella,  when 
her  mother  was  carried  off  by  death,  and  was  unable  to  fulfil 
her  vow.     It  was  impossible,  she  thought,  to  do  too  much  in 
honor  of  the  Mother  of  God.     After  a  great  fire,  in  which  a 
whole  liouse  was  burnt  to  the  lowest  foundation,  she  herself 
had  seen  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  which  stood  over  the 
door  beneath  a  glass  frame— image  and  glass  both  uninjured 
—which  was  surely  a  palpable  miracle.     All  her  journeys  she 
had  taken  on  foot ;  she  had  just  played  in  Munich  before  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  altogether  her  performances  had  been 
witnessed  by  one-and-twenty  princely  personages.    She  quite 
entertained  me.     Pretty,  large,  hazel  eyes,  a  proud  forehead, 
which  she  frequently  wrinkled  by  an  elevation  of  the  brows. 
She  was  natuml  and  agreeable  when  she  spoke,  and  especially 
when  she  laughed  out  loud  with  the  free  laugh  pf  chUdhood. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  silent,  she  seemed  to  have 
a  meamng  in  it,  and,  with  her  upper  Hp,  had  a  sinister 
expression.     I  spoke  with  her  on  very  many  subjiects,  she 
was  at  home  with  all  of  them,  and  made  most  pertinent 
remarks.     Thus  she  asked  me  once,  what  tree  one  we  came 
to,  was.     It  was  a  huge  and  beautiful  maple,  the  first  I  had 
seen  on  my  whole  journey.     She  narrowly  observed  it,  and 
was  quite  delighted  when  several  more  appeared,  and  she  was 
able  to  recognize  this  tree.     She  was  going,  she  told  me,  to 
Botzen  for  the  fair,  where  she  guessed  I  too  was  hastening. 
When  she  met  me  there  I  must  buy  her  a  fairing,  which,  of 
course,  I  promised  to  do.    She  intended  to  put  on  there  her  new 
coif  which  she  had  had  made  out  of  her  eamiugs  at  Munich. 
She  would  show  it  to  me  beforehand.     So  she  opened  the 
bandbox  and  I  could  not  do  less  than  admire  the  head-gear, 
with  its  rich  embroidery  and  beautiful  ribbons. 

Over  another  pleasant  prospect  we  felt  a  mutual  plea- 
sure. She  asserted  that  we  had  fine  weather  before  us. 
For  they  always  carried  their  barometer  with  them  and  that 
was  the  harp.  When  the  treble-string  twanged  it  was  sure 
to  be  fine  weather,  and  it  had  done  so  yesterday.  I  accepted 
the  omen,  and  we  parted  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  with  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  meeting. 


On  (he  Bremei-,  September    8.  1 786. 
Ki-ening. 

Hurried,  not  to  say  driven,  here  by  necessity,  I  Lave 
reached  at  last  a  resting-place,  in  a  calm,  quiet  spot,  just  Huch 
HB I  could  wish  it  to  be.  It  has  been  a  day  which  for  many  years 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  recaU.  I  left  Mittelwald  about  6  in 
the  morning,  and  a  sharp  wind  tfioa  perfectly  cleared  the 
sky.  The  cold  was  such  as  one  looks  tor  only  in  February. 
But  now,  in  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  the  dark  ibre- 
gi'ound,  thickly  planted  with  fig-trees,  and  peeping  between 
them,  the  grey  limestone  rocks,  and  behind  all,  the  highest 
siHnmit  of  tte  mountain  covered  with  snow,  and  atanding 
out  in  bold  outline  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  furnish  pre- 
cious and  ever-changing  images. 

One  enters  the  Tyro!  by  Schamitz,  The  boundtiry  line  is 
marked  by  a  wail  which  bars  the  passage  through  the  valley, 
and  abuts  on  both  sides  on  the  mountains.  It  looks  well:  on 
one  side  the  rocks  are  fortified,  on  the  other  they  ascend  per- 
pendicularly. From  Seefeld  the  road  continually  grew  more 
interesting,  and  if  from  Benedictbeuem  to  tiiis  place  it  went 
on  ascending,  from  height  to  height,  while  all  the  streams  of 
the  neighbouring  diBtrictswere  making  for  the  Isar.  now  one 
caught  a  sight  over  a  ridge  of  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  Imi, 
and  Inzingen  lay  before  us.  The  sun  was  high  and  hot,  bo 
that  I  was  oblig^  to  throw  off  some  of  my  coats,  for.  indeed, 
with  the  varying  atmosphere  of  the  day,  I  am  obliged  fre- 
quently to  change  ray  clothing. 

At  Zierl  one  begins  to  descend  into  the  vaUey  of  the  Inn, 
Its  situation  is  indescribably  beautiful,  and  the  bright  beams 
of  the  sun  made  it  look  quite  cheerful.  The  postilion  went 
faster  than  I  wished,  for  he  had  not  yet  heard  maes,  and  was 
anxious  to  be  present  at  it  at  Innspruck,  where,  as  it  was  tha 
■  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  hoped  to  be  a 
devout  participant.  Accordingly,  wc  r.tttled  along  the  bonliv 
of  the  Inn,  hurrying  by  Martinswand,  a  vast,  precipitous, 
wall-like  rock  of  limestone.  To  the  spot  where  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  is  said  to  have  lost  hamBclf.  I  ventured  to 
descend  and  came  up  again  without  a  guide,  although  it  is, 
in  any  case,  a  rash  undertaking. 

Innspruck  is  gloriously  situated  in  a  rich,  broad  valley. 
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lietween  high  rocks  and  mountains.  Everyhody  and  eTcry- 
thing  was  decked  out  in  honour  of  the  Virgin's  Wativity.  At 
first  I  had  some  wish  to  stop  there,  but  it  promised  neither 
rest  nor  peace.  For  a  little  while  I  amused  myself  with  the 
son  of  my  host.  At  last  the  people  who  were  to  attend  to  me 
came  in  one  by  one.  For  the  sake  of  health  and  prosperity  to 
the  flocks,  they  had  all  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Wilden,  a 
place  of  worship  on  the  mountains,  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  city.  About  2  o'clock,  as  my  rolling  carriage 
divided  the  gay,  merry  throng,  every  one  was  in  holiday  garb 
and  promenade, 

From  Innspruck  the  road  becomes  even  still  more  beauti- 
ful ;  no  powers  of  description  can  equal  it.  The  most  fre- 
quented road,  ascending  a  gorge  which  empties  its  waters  into 
die  Inn,  offers  to  the  eye  innimierable  varieties  of  scenery. 
While  the  road  often  runs  close  to  the  most  rugged  rocks — 
indeed  is  frequently  cut  right  through  them— one  sees  the  other 
side  above  you  slightly  inclining,  and  cultivated^  with  the  most 
surprising  skill.  On  the  high  and  broad-ascending  smrface 
lie  valleys,  houses,  cottages,  and  cabins,  whitewashed,  glitter- 
ing among  the  fields  and  hedges.  Soon  all  changed:  the  land 
becomes  available  only  for  pasture,  imtil  it,  too,  terminates 
on  the  precipitous  ascent.  I  have  gained  some  ideas  for  my 
scheme  of  a  creation;  none,  however,  perfectly  new  and  un- 
expected. 1  have  also  dreamed  much  of  the  model  I  have  so 
long  talked  about,  by  which  I  am  desirous  to  give  a  notion  of 
all  that  is  brooding  in  my  own  mind,  and  which,  in  nature 
itself,  I  cannot  point  out  to  every  eye. 

Now  it  grew  darker  and  darker;  individual  objects  were 
lost  in  the  obscurity;  the  masses  became  constantly  vaster 
and  grander;  at  last,  as  the  whole  moved  before  me  ]ike  some 
deeply  mysterious  figure,  the  moon  suddenly  illuminated  the 
snow-capt  summits;  and  now  I  am  waiting  till  morning  shall 
light  up  this  rocky  chasm  in  which  I  am  shut  up  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  north  and  south. 

I  must  again  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  weather,  which, 
perhaps,  favours  me  so  highly,  in  return  for  the  great  attention 
I  pay  to  it.  On  the  lowlands  one  has  good  or  bad  weather 
when  it  is  already  settled  for  either ;  on  the  mountains  one  is 
present  with  the  beginning  of  the  change.  I  have  so  often 
experienced  this  when  on  my  travels,  or  walks,  or  bunting 


excursions,  I  have  paaaed  days  and  nighta  brtween  the  clifla  in 
the  mountain  forests.  On  such  occasions,  a  conceit  occurred 
to  me,  which  I  give  you  ;i8  nothing  better,  but  which,  however, 
I  cannot  get  rid  of,  as  indeed,  generally,  such  conceits  are,  of 
all  things,  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  I  altogether  look  upon 
it  as  a  truth,  and  so  I  will  now  give  utterance  to  it.  especially 
as  I  have  already  so  often  had  occasion  to  prove  the  indul- 
gence of  my  friends. 

When  we  look  at  the  mountains,  either  closely  or  from  a 
distance,  and  see  their  summits  above  ns  at  one  time  glittering 
in  the  sunshine,  at  another  envelopedin  mist,  swept  round  with  . 
strong  clouds,  or  blackened  with  showers,  we  are  disposed  to 
ascribe  it  all  to  the  atmosphere,  as  we  can  easily  with  the  eye 
see  and  discern  its  movements  and  changes.  The  moun' 
tains,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  glorious  shapes  he  before 
our  outwonl  senses  immoveable.  We  taJce  tliem  to  be  dead 
because  they  are  rigid,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  inactive 
because  they  afe  at  rest.  For  a  long  while,  however,  I  can- 
not put  off  the  impulse  to  ascribe,  for  the  most  part,  to  their 
imperceptible  and  secret  influence  the  changes  which  are 
observable  ia  the  atmosphere.  For  instance,  I  believe  that 
the  moss  of  the  earth  generally,  and.  therefore,  also  in  an 
especial  way  its  more  considerable  continents  do  not  exercise 
a  constant  and  invariable  force  of  attraction,  but  that  this 
attractive  force  manifests  itself  by  a  certain  pulse  which, 
according  to  intrinsic,  necessary,  and  probably  also  acci- 
dental, external  causes,  increases  or  decreases.  Though  all 
attempts  by  other  objects  to  determine  this  oseillation  may  be 
too  limited  and  rude,  the  atmosphere  furnishes  a  standard 
both  delicate  and  large  enough  to  test  their  silent  operations. 
When  this  attractive  force  decreases  never  so  little,  immedi- 
ately the  decrease  in  the  gravity  and  the  diminished  elasticity 
of  the  air  indicates  this  effect.  The  atmosphere  is  now 
unable  to  sustain  the  moisture  which  is  diffused  throughout  it 
either  chemically  or  mechanically;  the  clouds  lower,  and  the 
rain  falls  and  passes  to  the  lowlands.  When,  however,  the 
mountains  increase  their  power  of  attraction,  then  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  is  again  restored,  and  two  important  pheno- 
mena result.  First  of  all,  the  mountains  collect  around  thei- 
summits  vast  masses  of  ciouds ;  hold  them  fast  and  ttrm  above 
themselves  like  second  heads,  until,  as  determined  by  the 
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contest  of  electrical  forces  within  them,  they  pour  down 
as  thunder-showers,  rain  or  mist,  and  then,  on  all  that 
remains  the  electricity  of  the  air  operates,  which  is  now 
restored  to  a  capacity  of  retaining  more  water,  dissolving  and 
elaborating  it.  I  saw  quite  clearly  the  dispersion  of  a  cloudy 
mass  of  this  kind.  It  was  hanging  on  the  very  highest  peak; 
the  red  tints  of  the  setting  sun  still  illuminated  it.  Slowly 
and  slowly  pieces  detached  themselves  from  either  end. 
Some  fleecy  nebulee  were  drawn  oflP  and  carried  up  still 
higher,  and  then  disappeared,  and  in  this  manner,  by  degrees, 
the  whole  mass  vanished,  and  was  strangely  spun  away  before 
my  eyes,  like  a  distaff,  by  invisible  hands. 

If  my  friends  are  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  itinerant  meteor- 
ologist and  his  strange  theories,  I  shall,  perhaps,  give  them 
more  solid  cause  for  laughter  by  some  oliier  of  my  remarks, 
for  I  must  confess  that,  as  my  journey  was,  in  fact,  a  flight 
from  all  the  imshapely  things  which  tormented  me  in  latitude 
51°,  I  hoped,  in  48  ,  to  meet  with  a  true  Goshen.  But  I 
found  myself  disappointed;  for  latitude  alone  does  not  make 
a  climate  and  fine  weather,  but  the  mountain- chains— especi- 
ally such  as  intersect  the  land  from  east  to  west.  In  itese. 
great  changes  are  constantly  going  on,  and  the  lands  wl>ich 
lie  to  the  north  have  most  to  suffer  from  them.  Thus,  ftu:- 
ther  north,  the  weather  throughout  the  summer  was  deter- 
mined by  the  great  Alpine  range  on  which  I  am  now  writing. 
Here,  for  the  last  few  months,  it  has  rained  incessantly,  while 
a  south-east  or  south-west  wind  carried  the  showers  north- 
wards. In  Italy  they  are  said  to  have  had  fine  weather, 
indeed,  a  little  too  dry. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  a  kindred  subject— the  vegetable 
world,  which,  in  so  many  ways,  depends  on  climate  and 
xpjoisture,  and  the  height  of  the  moimtain- ranges.  Here,  too, 
I  have  noticed  no  remarkable  change,  but  still  an  improve- 
ment. In  the  valley  before  Innspruck,  apples  and  pears  are 
abundant,  while  the  peaches  and  ^apes  are  brought  from  the 
Welsh  districts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Soutiiem  Tyrol. 
Near  Innspruck  they  grow  a  great  deal  of  Indian  com  and 
buck  wheat,  which  they  call  blende.  On  the  Brenner  I  first 
saw  the  larch,  and  near  Schemberg  the  pine.  Would  the 
harper's  daughter  have  questioned  me  about  them  also  ? 

As  regards  the  plants,  I  feel  still  more  how  perfect  a  tyro 


» 


Up  to  Munich  I  saw,  I  believed,  none  but  tkoce  I 
B  well  accustomed  to.  In  truth,  my  hurried  tmvelting.  by 
day  and  night,  was  not  favorable  to  nicer  observiition  on  such 
objects.  Now,  it  is  true.  I  have  my  Linnaus  at  hand,  and  hia 
Terminology  is  well  slumped  on  my  brain;  but  whence  Is  the 
time  and  quiet  to  come  for  analysing,  which,  if  I  at  all  know 
myself,  will  never  become  my  forte?  I.  therefore,  sharpen 
my  eye  for  the  more  general  foaturce.  and  when  I  met  with 
the  first  Gentiana  near  the  Walchensee.  it  struck  me  that  it 
was  always  Tiets  the  water,  that  I  had  hithei-to  noticed  any 

What  made  me  still  more  attentive  was  the  influence  which 
the  altitude  of  the  mountain  re^'ion  evidently  had  on  plants. 
Not  only  did  I  meet  there  with  new  specimens,  but  I  also 
observed  tjint  lite  growth  of  the  old  ones  was  materially 
altered.  While  in  the  lower  regions  branches  and  stalks  were 
stronger  and  more  sappy,  the  buds  stood  closer  together,  and  the 
leaves  broader;  the  higher  you  got  on  the  mountains  the  stalks 
and  branches  becntne  more  &agile,  the  buds  were  at  greater 
intervale,  and  the  leaves  thinner  and  more  lanceolate.  I 
noticed  this  in  the  case  of  a  Willow  and  of  a  Gentiana,  and 
convinced  myself  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  different  epeciew. 
So  alao,  near  the  Walchensee,  I  noticed  longer  and  tbinner 
rushes  than  anywhere  else. 

The  limestone  of  the  Alps,  which  I  have  as  yet  travelled 
over,  has  a  greyish  tint,  and  beautiful,  singular,  irregular 
forms,  although  the  rock  is  divisible  into  blocks  and  strata. 
But  as  irregular  strata  occur,  and  the  rock  in  general  does 
not  crumble  equally  under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  the 
sides  and  the  peaks  have  a  singidar  appearance.  This  kind 
of  rock  comes  up  the  Brenner  to  a  great  height.  In  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Lake  I  noticed  a  slight  modification. 
On  a  micaceous  slate  of  dark  green  and  grey  colours,  and 
thickly  veined  with  quartz,  lay  a  white,  solid  limestone. 
which,  in  its  detritus,  sparkled  and  stood  in  great  masses,  with 
numberless  clefts.  Above  it  I  again  found  micaceC'is  slate, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  a  softer  textuie  than 


tlie  first.     Higher  up  still  tbere  ■» 


>  be  t 


a  pcculia 


kiud  of  gneiss,  or  ratber  a  granitic  species  which  approxi- 
mated to  gnoiss,  as  is  in  the  district  of  Ellbogen.  Here  at 
the  top,  and  opposite  the  Inn,  the  rock  is      ' 
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Hie  streams  which  come  from  the  mountains  leave  deposits  jf 
nothing  but  this  stone,  and  of  the  grey  limestone. 

Not  fer  from  here  must  be  the  granitic  base  on  which  all 
rests.  The  maps  show  that  one. is  on  the  side  of  the  true 
great  Brenner,  from  which  the  streams  of  a  wide  surrounding 
district  take  their  rise. 

The  following  is  my  external  judgment  of  the  people. 
They  are  active  and  straightforward.  In  form  they  are  pretty 
generally  alike:  hazel,  well-opened  eyes;  with  the  women 
brown  and  well-defined  eyebrows,  but  with  the  men  light  and 
thick.  Among  the  grey  rocks  the  green  hats  of  the  men 
have  a  cheer&l  appearance.  The  hats  are  generally  orna- 
mented with  ribbons  or  broad  silk-sashes,  and  with  fringes 
which  are  prettily  sewn  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women 
disfigure  themselves  with  white,  undressed  cotton  caps  of  a 
large  size,  very  much  like  men*s  nightcaps.  These  give  them 
a  very  strange  appearance ;  but  abroad,  they  wear  the  green 
hats  of  the  men,  which  become  them  very  much. 

I  have  opportunity  of  seeing  the  value  the  common  class  of 
people  put  upon  peacock's  feathers,  and,  in  general,  how 
every  variegated  feather  is  prized.  He  who  wishes  to  travel 
through  these  moimtains  will  do  well  to  take  with  him  a  lot 
of  them.  A  feather  of  this  kind  produced  at  the  proper 
moment  will  serve  instead  of  the  ever- welcome  *'  something 
to  drink." 

Whilst  I  am  putting  together,  sorting,  and  arranging  these 
sheets,  in  such  a  way  that  my  friends  may  easily  take  a 
review  of  my  fortunes  up  to  this  point,  and  that  I  may,  at  the 
same  time,  dismiss'  from  my  soul  all  that  I  have  lately  thought 
and  experienced,  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  cast  many  a 
trembling  look  on  some  packets  of  which  I  must  giVe  a  good 
but  brief  account.  They  are  to  be  my  fellow  travellers;  may 
they  not  exercise  too  great  an  influence  on  my  next  few 
days. 

I  brought  with  me  to  Carlsbad  the  whole  of  my  MSS.  in 
order  to  complete  the  edition  of  my  works,  which  Goscheu 
has  undertaken.  The  imprinted  ones  I  had  long  possessed  in 
beautiful  transcripts,  by  the  practised  hand  of  Secretary 
V5gel.  This  active  person  accompanied  me  on  this  occasion, 
in  order  that  I  might,  if  necessary,  command  his  dexterous 
senrioes.     By  this  means,  and  with  the  never-failing  co-op«- 


ration  of  Herder,  1  was  soon  in  a.  condition  to  send  to  the 
printer  the  first  four  volunioa,  trad  was  on  the  point  of  doing 
the  same  with  the  last  four  The  latter  consisted,  fur  the 
most  part,  of  mere  unfinished  sketches,  indeed  of  fragmentf; 
for,  in  truth,  my  perverse  habit  of  beginning  many  plans,  and 
then,  as  the  interest  waned,  laying  them  aside,  had  gradually 
gained  strength  with  increasing  years,  occupations,  and 
duties. 

As  I  had  brought  these  scraps  with  me,  I  readily  listened  to 
the  requests  of  the  literary  cireles  of  Carlsbad,  and  read  out 
to  them  all  that  before  had  remained  unknown  to  the  world, 
which  already  was  bitter  enough  in  its  complaints  that  much 
with  which  it  had  entertained  itself  still  remained  unfinished. 
The  celebration  of  my  birthday  consisted  mainly  in  sending 
me  several  poems  in  the  name  of  my  commenced  but  un- 
finished works.  Among  these,  one  was  distinguished  above 
the  rest.  It  was  called  the  Birds.  A  deputation,  of  these 
happy  creatures  being  sent  to  a  true  friend  earnestly  entreat  him 
to  found  at  once  and  establish  the  kingdom  so  long  promised 
to  them.  Not  less  oh^■ious  and  phiyfid  were  the  allusions  to 
my  other  unfinished  pieces,  so  that,  all  at  once,  they  again 
possessed  a  hving  interest  for  me,  and  I  related  to  my  friends 
the  designs  I  had  formed,  and  the  entire  plans.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  espression  of  wishes  and  urgent  requests,  and  gn>e 
the  game  entirely  into  Herders  hands,  while  he  attempted 
to  induce  me  to  take  back  these  papers,  and,  above  all.  to 
bestow  upon  the  Iphigenia  the  pains  it  well  deserved.  The 
fragment  which  lies  before  me  is  rather  a  sketch  than  a 
finished  piece;  it  is  written  in  poetical  ptoae,  which  occa- 
sionally falls  into  a  sort  of  lamhical  rhythm,  and  even 
imitates  other  syllabic  metres.  Ihis.  indeed,  does  great 
injury  to  the  effect  unless  it  is  read  well,  and  unless,  by  skil- 
tiii  turns,  this  defect  is  carefully  concealed.  He  pressed  this 
matter  on  me  very  earnestly,  and  as  I  concealed  from  him  as 
well  as  the  rest  the  great  extent  of  my  intended  tour,  and  as 
he  beheved  I  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  a  mountain  trip, 
and  as  he  was  always  ridiculiug  my  geographical  and  mine- 
ralogical  studies,  he  insistc-d  1  should  act  much  wiser  it 
instead  of  hi-eaking  atones,  I  would  put  my  hand  to  this  work. 
I  could  not  but  give  way  to  so  many  and  well-meant  renion- 
btranccG ;  but,  as  yet,  I  have  had  no  oppoitunitjr  to  turn  a\j 
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BtteDtion  to  these  matters.  I  now  detach  Iphigenia  from  the 
bundle  and  take  her  with  me  as  my  fellow-traveller  into  the 
oeauti^l  and  warm  country  of  the  South.  The  days  are  so 
long,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  disturb  reflection,  while 
the  glorious  objects  of  the  surrounding  scenery  by  no  means 
depress  the  poetic  nerve ;  indeed,  assisted  by  movement  and 
the  free  air,  they  rather  stimulate  and  call  it  forth  more 
quickly  and  more  vividly. 


FROM  THE  BRENNER  TO  VERONA. 

Trent^  morning  of  the  Wth  Sept, 

After  full  fifty  hours,  passed  in  active  and  constant  occupa- 
tion, I.  reached  here  about  8  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  and 
soon  after  retired  to  rest,  so  that  I  now  find  myself  in  condi- 
tion to  go  on  with  my  narrative.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
when  I  had  closed  the  first  portion  of  my  diary,  I  thought  I 
would  try  and  draw  the  inn  and  post-house  on  the  Brenner, 
just  as  it  stood.  My  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  for  I  missed 
the  character  of  the  place ;  I  went  home  therefore  in  somewhat 
of  an  ill-humor.  Mine  host  asked  me  if  I  would  not  depart, 
telling  me  it  was  moon-light  and  the  best  travelling.  Although 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that,  as  he  wanted  his  horses  early  in 
the  morning  to  carry  in  the  after-crop  ( Grummet)^  and  wished 
to  have  them  home  again  in  time  for  that  purpose,  his  advice 
was  given  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest,  I  nevertheless 
took  it,  because  it  accorded  with  my  own  inclination.  The 
sun  reappeared,  the  air  was  tolerable,  I  packed  up,  and  started 
about  7  o'clock.  The  blue  atmosphere  triumphed  over  the 
clouds,  and  the  evening  was  most  beautiful. 

The  postilion  fell  afeleep,  and  the  horses  set  off  at  a  quick 
trot  down-hill,  always  taking  the  well-known  route.  When 
they  came  to  a  village  they  went  somewhat  slower.  Then 
the  diiver  would  wake  up,  and  give  them  a  fr'esh  stimulus, 
and  thus  we  descended  at  a  good  pace  with  high  rocks  on  both 
sides  of  us,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  rapid  river  Etsch.  The 
moon  arose  and  shed  her  light  upon  the  massive  objects 
around.  Some  mills,  which  stood  between  primasval  pine- 
trees,  over  the  foaming  stream,  seemed -really  everlasting. 

When,  at  9  o'clock,  I  had  reached  Sterzingen,  they  gave  me 
clearly  to- understand,  that  they  wished  me  off  again.  Arriving 
in  Mittelwald,  exactly  at  12  o'clock,  I  found  everybody  asleep 
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except  the  postilion,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  to  Drixen, 
where  I  waaagain  taken  offin  like  manner,  so  that  at  the  dawn 
of  day  I  was  in  Colman.  The  postilions  drove  so  fast  that  there 
'Ftts  neither  seeing  nor  hearing,  and  although  I  could  not  help 
Deing  Borry  at  travelling  through  this  noble  country  with 
Huch  frightful  rapidity;  and  at  nigfat,  too.  as  though  I  was 
flying  the  place,  I  neTerthelesa  felt  an  inward  jov,  that  a 
fiivorable  wind  blew  behind  me,  and  seemed  to  hurry  me 
towards  the  object  of  my  wishes.  At  day-break  I  perceived 
the  first  vineyard.  A  woman  with  pears  and  peaches  met 
me,  and  thus  we  went  on  to  Teutschen,  where  I  arrived  at 
T  o'clock,  and  then  was  again  hurried  on.  Alter  I  had 
again  travelled  northwards  for  a  whOe,  I  at  last  saw  in  the 
bright  sunshine  the  valley  where  Botzen  is  situated.  Sur- 
rounded by  steep  and  somewhat  high  mountains,  it  is  open 
towards  the  south,  and  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  the 
Tyrolese  range.  A  mild,  soft  nir  pervaded  the  spot.  Here 
the  Etsch  again  winds  towards  the  south.  The  hills  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  are  cultivated  with  vines.  The  vineatocks 
are  trained  over  long  but  low  arbourwork;  the  purple  gra|*B 
are  gracefully  suspended  from  the  top,  and  ripen  in  the 
warmth  of  the  soil,  which  is  close  beneath  them.  In  the 
bottomof  the  valley,  which  for  the  moat  part  consists  of  nothing 
but  meadows,  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  narrow  rows  of  similar 
festoons,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  while  between 
grows  ths  Indian  com.  the  stalks  of  which  at  this  time  are 
high.  I  have  often  seen  it  ten  feet  high.  The  fibrous'  male 
blossom  is  not  yet  cut  off,  as  is  the  case  when  fructification 
has  ceased  lor  some  time. 

I  came  to  Botzen  in  a  bright  sunshine.  A  good  assem- 
blage of  mercantile  faces  pleased  me  much.  Everywhere  one 
sees  the  liveliest  tokens.  An  existence  full  of  purpose,  and 
highly  comfortable.  In  the  square  some  fruit-women  were 
pitting  with  round  flat  baskets,  above  four  feet  in  diameter,  in 
which  peaelies  were  arranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  avoid 
p-essure.  Here  I  thought  of  a  verse,  which  I  hod  ae«u 
it-ritten  on  the  window  of  the  inn  at  Ratisbon ; 

Comme  les  p&ehes  et  les  melons 
Sont  pour  la  bouche  d'un  Baron, 
Ainsi  IcH  verges  et  les  batons 
Sont  pour  les  fous.  dit  Salomon. 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  was  written  by  a  northern  baron,  and 
no  less  clear  is  it  that  if  he  were  in  this  country,  he  would 
alter  his  notions. 

At  the  Botzen  fair  a  brisk  silk-trade  is  carried  on.  Cloths 
are  also  brought  here,  and  as  much  leather  as  can  be  procured 
fix>m  the  mountain  districts.  Several  merchants,  however, 
came  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  depositing  their  money,  taking 
orders,  and  opening  new  credits.  I  felt  I  could  have  taken 
great  delight  in  examining  the  various  products  that  were 
collected  here;  but  the  impulse,  the  state  of  disquiet,  which 
keeps  urging  me  from  behind,  woidd  not  let  me  rest,  and  I 
must  at  once  hasten  from  the  spot.  For  my  consolation, 
however,  the  whole  matter  is  printed  in  the  statistical  papers, 
and  we  can,  if  we  require  it,  get  such  instructions  from 
books.  I  have  now  to  deal  only  with  the  sensible  impres- 
sions, which  no  book  or  picture  can  give.  In  fact,  I  am  again 
taking  interest  in  the  world,  I  am  testing  my  faculty  of  obser- 
vation, and  am  trying  how  &r  I  can  go  with  my  science 
and  my  acquirements,  how  far  my  eye  is  clear  and  sharp,  how 
much  I  can  take  in  at  a  hasty  glance,  and  whether  those 
wrinkles,  that  are  imprinted  upon  my  heart,  are  ever  again 
to  be  obliterated.  Even  in  these  few  days,  the  circiunstance 
that  I  have  had  to  wait  upon  myself,  and  have  always  been 
obliged  to  keep  my  attention  and  presence  of  mind  on  the 
alert,  has  given  me  quite  a  new  elasticity  of  intellect.  I  must 
now  busy  myself  with  the  currency,  must  change,  pay,  note 
down,  write,  while  I  formerly  did  nothing  but  think,  will, 
reflect,  command,  and  dictate. 

From  Botzen  to  Trent  the  stage  is  nine  leagues  and  nms 
through  a  valley,  which  constancy  increases  in  fertility.  All 
that  merely  struggles  into  vegetation  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains, has  here  more  strength  and  vitality;  the  sun  shines 
with  warmth,  and  there  is  once  more  belief  in  a  Deity. 

A  poor  woman  cried  out  to  me  to  take  her  child  into  my 
Tehide,  as  the  hot  soil  was  burning  its  feet.  I  did  her  this 
little  service  out  of  honour  to  the  strong  light  of  heaven.  The 
diild  was  strangely  decked  out,  but  I  could  get  nothing 
from  it  in  any  way. 

The  Etsch  flows  more  gently  in  these  parts,  and  it 
makes  broad  deposits  of  gravd  in  many  places.  On  the  land, 
near  the  river  and  up  the  hiUs,  the  plfmting  is  so  thick  and 
doec,  that  one  &ncies  one  thing  will  sufEbcate  the  other.     It 
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is  a  regular  thicket  of  vineyarda,  maize,  midberry  ti-ees,  apples, 
pears,  quinces,  and  nuts.  The  banewort  [A ttiff)  thrives  luxu- 
riantly on  the  walla.  Iry  with  solid  stems  runs  up  the  rocks, 
on  which  it  apreaiis  itself;  the  lizards  glide  through  the 
interstices,  and  whatever  has  life  or  motion  here,  reminds  one 
of  the  most  channing  works  of  art.  The  braided  top-knots  of 
the  women,  the  bared  breasta  and  hght  jackets  of  the  men, 
the  fine  oxen  which  you  see  driven  home  from  market,  the 
laden  asaes. — all  combme  to  produce  one  of  Heinrich  Rooa's 
animated  pictures.  And  when  evening  draws  on,  and  tiurough 
the  calmness  of  the  air,  a  few  clouds  rest  upon  the  mountainfl, 
rather  standii^  than  running  against  the  sky,  and,  as  imme- 
diately after  sunset,  the  chii^  of  the  grasshopiwrs  begins  to 
grow  loud,  one  feels  quite  at  home  in  the  world,  and  not  a 
mere  exile.  I  am  as  reconciled  to  the  place  as  if  I  were  bom 
and  bred  in  it,  and  had  now  just  returned  ftom  a  whaling 
expedition  to  Greenland.  Even  the  dust,  which  here  as  in 
our  fatherland  often  plays  about  my  wheels,  and  which  has 
so  long  remained  strange  to  me,  I  welcome  as  an  old  firiend. 
The  hell-like  voice  of  the  cricket  is  most  piercing,  and  tai 
from  unpleasant.  A  cheerful  effect  is  produced,  when  playfiil 
boys  whistle  against  a  field  of  such  singers,  and  you  almost 
fancy  that  the  sound  on  each  side  is  raised  by  emulation.  The 
evening  here  is  perfectly  mild  no  less  than  the  day. 

If  any  one  who  hved  in  the  South,  or  came  from  the  South, 
heard  my  enthusiasm  about  these  matters,  he  would  consider 
me  very  childish.  Ah,  what  I  express  here,  I  long  ago  was 
conscious  of,  while  ruffling  under  an  unkindly  sky ;  and  now 
I  love  to  experience  as  an  exception  the  happiness  which  I 
hope  soon  to  enjoy  as  a  regular  natural  necessity. 


Trent,  the  evening  of  the  \Qtk  Sept. 
I  have  wandered  about  the  city,  which  has  an  old,  not  to 
say  ft  very  primitive  look,  though  there  are  new  and  well-built 
houses  in  some  of  the  streets.  In  the  church  there  is  a  picture 
in  which  the  assembled  cotmcil  of  the  Jesuits  is  represented, 
listening  to  a  sermon  delivered  by  the  general  of  the  order.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  he  is  trymg  to  palm  upon  them.  The 
churchofthese  fathers  may  at  once  be  recogniscdfromtheouteide 
by  pilasters  of  red  marble  on  the  fagade.  The  doors  are  covered 
by  a  heavy  curtain,  which  serves  to  keep  off  the  dust.    I  raised 
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i^,  and  entered  a  small  vestibule.  The  church  itself  is  parted 
off  by  an  iron  grating,  but  so  that  it  can  be  entirely  overlooked, 
An  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  for  divine  service  is  no  longer 
performed  here.  The  front  door  stood  open,  merely  because 
all  churches  must  be  open  at  the  time  of  Vespers. 

While  I  stood  considering  the  ai'chitecture,  which  was,  I 
found,  similar  to  other  Jesuit  churches,  an  old  man  stepped  in, 
and  at  once  took  off  his  little  black  cap.  His  old  faded  black 
coat  indicated  that  he  was  a  needy  piiest.  He  knelt  down 
before  the  grating,  and  rose  again  after  a  short  prayer.  When 
he  turned  round,  he  said  to  himself  half-aloud :  "  Well,  they 
have  driven  out  the  Jesuits,  but  they  ought  to  have  paid  them 
the  cost  of  the  church.  I  know  how  many  thousands  were 
spent  on  the  church  and  the  seminary. ''  As  he  uttered  this 
he  left  the  spot,  and  the  curtain  fell  behind  him.  I,  however, 
lifted  it  again,  and  kept  myself  quiet.  He  remained  a  while 
standing  on  the  topmost  step,  and  said :  '^  The  Emperor  did 
not  do  it;  the  Pope  did  it."  With  his  face  turned  towards 
the  street,  so  that  he  could  not  observe  me,  he  continued: 
"  First  the  Spaniards,  then  we,  then  the  French.  The  blood 
of  Abel  cries  out  against  his  brother  Cain!"  And  thus  he 
went  down  the  steps  and  along  the  street,  still  talking  to  him- 
self. I  should  conjecture  he  is  one  who,  having  been  main- 
tained by  the  Jesuits,  has  lost  his  wits  in  consequence  of  the 
tremendous  fall  of  the  order,  and  now  comes  every  day  to 
search  the  empty  vessel  for  its  old  inhabitants,  and,  after  a 
short  prayer,  to  pronoimce  a  curse  upon  their  enemies- 

A  yoimg  man,  whom  I  questioned  about  the  remarkable 
sights  in  tiie  town,  showed  me  a  house,  which  is  called  the 
"Devil's  house,"  because  the  devil,  who  is  generally  too 
ready  to  destroy,  is  said  to  have  built  it  in  a  single  night,  with 
stones  rapidly  brought  to  the  spot.  However,  what  is  really 
remarkable  about  the  house,  the  good  man  had  not  observed, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  only  house  of  good  taste  that  I  have  yet 
seen  in  Trent,  and  was  certainly  built  by  some  good  Italian, 
at  an  earlier  period.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  again  set 
off.  The  spectacle  of  yesterday  evening  was  repeated,  and 
at  sun-set  Uie  grasshoppers  again  began  to  sing.  For  about 
a  league  the  journey  lies  between  walls,  above  "which  the 
grape-espaliers  are  visible.  Other  walls,  which  are  not  high 
enough,  have  been  eked  out  with  stones,  thorns,  &c.,  to 
prevent  passengers   from  plucking  off  the  grapes.     Many 
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owners  Bprinkle  the  foremost  rows  with  lime,  wLieh  reodere 
the  grapea  uneatable,  but  does  not  hurt  the  wine,  as  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  diives  out  the  heterogeneous  matter. 

Evening  of  Seplemher  1 1 . 
I  am  now  at  Roveredo,  where  a  marked  distinction  of  lan- 
guage begins ;  hitherto,  it  has  fluctuated  between  German  and 
Italian.  I  have  now,  for  tbe  first  time,  had  a  thoroughly 
Italian  postilion,  the  inn-keeper  does  not  speak  a  word  of 
German,  and  I  must  put  my  own  linguistic  powers  to  the 
test.  How  delighted  I  am  that  the  language  I  have  always  most 
loved  now  becomes  living — the  language  of  common  usage. 

Torlole,  \2lh  September  [after  dmner). 

How  much  do  I  wish  that  my  friends  were  with  me  for  a 
moment  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  which  now  lies  before  my  eyes. 

I  might  hare  been  in  Verona  this  evening  but  a  magnificent 
natural  phenomenon  was  in  my  vicinitj' — liie  Garda,  a  splen- 
did spectacle,  which  I  did  not  wont  to  miss,  and  now  I  am 
nobly  rewarded  for  taking  this  circuitous  route.  After  5  o'clock 
I  started  from  Roveredo,  up  a  side  valley,  which  stiil  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Etach.  After  ascending  this,  you  come  to  an 
immense  rocky  bar,  which  you  must  cross  in  descending  to  the 
lake.  Here  appeared  the  finest  calcareous  rocks  for  pictorial 
study.  On  descending  you  come  to  a  little  village  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake,  with  a  little  port,  or  rather  landing- 
place,  which  is  called  Torbote.  On  my  way  upwards  I  was  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  fig-trees,  and,  descending  into  the  rocky 
atmosphere,  I  found  the  first  olive-tree  full  of  fruit.  Here 
also,  for  tbe  first  time,  I  found  as  a  common  fruit  those  little 
white  figs,  which  the  Countess  Lantkiori  had  promised  me. 

A  door  opens  from  the  chamber  in  which  I  sit  into  the 
court-yard  below.  Before  this  I  have  placed  my  table,  and 
taken  a  rough  sketch  of  the  prospect.  The  lake  may  be  seen 
for  its  whole  length,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end,  towards  the 
leit,  that  it  vanishes  from  our  eyes.  The  shore,  which  is 
inclosed  on  both  sides  by  hill  and  moimtain,  shines  with  a 
countless  number  of  little  hamlets. 

After  midnight  the  wind  blows  from  north  to  south,  and  he 
who  wishes  to  go  down  the  lake  must  travel  at  this  time,  for 
a  few  hours  before  sunset  the  current  of  air  changes,  a 
m J ves northward.  At  thistime,  theaftcnioon,itblowsstrongly  ] 
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against  me,  and  pleasantly  qualifies  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun.  Volkmann  teaches  me  that  this  lake  was  formerly  called 
''  Benacus,"  and  quotes  from  VirgLL  a  line  in  which  it  was 
mentioned: 

"  Fluctibus  et  fremiter  resonans,  Benace,  marino." 

This  is  the  first  Latin  verse,  the  subject  of  which  ever  stood 
visibly  before  me,  and  now,  in  the  present  moment,  when  the 
vrind  is  blowing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  lake  casts 
loftier  billows  against  the  little  harbour,  it  is  just  as  true  as  it 
was  hundreds  of  years  a^.  Much,  indeed,  has  changed,  but 
the  wind  still  roars  about  the  lake,  the  aspect  of  which  gains 
even  greater  glory  from  a  line  of  Virgil's. 

The  above  was  written  in  a  latitude  of  45°  50'. 


I  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  now  I 
really  find  myself  in  a  new  country,  surromided  by  objects 
entirely  strange.  The  people  lead  a  careless,  sauntering  life. 
In  the  first  p&ce,  the  doors  are  without  locks,  but  the  host 
assured  me  that  I  might  be  quite  at  ease,  even  though  all  I 
had  about  me  consisted  of  diamonds.  In  the  second  place, 
the  windows  are  covered  with  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass.  In 
the  third  place,  an  extremely  necessary  convenience  is  want- 
ing, so  that  one  comes  pretty  close  to  a  state  of  nature. 
When  I  asked  the  waiter  for  a  certain  place,  he  pointed 
down  into  the  court-yard:  "Qui,  abasso  puo  servirsi!" 
"Dove?"  asked  I.  "Da  per  tutto,  dove  vuol,"  was  the 
friendly  reply.  The  greatest  carelessness  is  visible  every- 
where, but  still  there  is  life  and  bustle  enough.  During 
the  whole  day  there  is  a  constant  chattering  and  shrieking  of 
the  female  neighbors,  aU  have  something  to  do  at  the  same 
time.     I  have  not  yet  seen  an  idle  woman. 

The  host,  with  Italian  emphasis,  assured  me,  that  he  felt 
great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  serve  me  with  the  finest  trout. 
They  are  taken  near  Torbole,  where  the  stream  fiows  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  fish  seeks  a  passage  upwards. 
The  Emperor  &rms  this  fishery  for  10,000  gulden.  The  fish, 
which  are  large,  often  weighing  fifty  pounds^  and  spotted  over 
the  whole  body  to  the  head,  are  not  trout,  properly  so  called. 
The  flavour,  which  is  between  that  of  trout  and  salmon,  is 
delicate  and  excellent. 


But  my  real  delight  is  m  the  fruit. — in  tlie  figs,  aiid  iu  the 
pears,  wnich  must,  indeed,  be  exceUeut,  where  citrons  ure 
already  growing. 

Evening  of  Seplember  13. 
At  3  o'clock  tliis  morning  I  started  from  Torbole,  with  a 
couple  of  rowers.  At  first  the  wind  was  so  favorable  that  we 
put  up  B  sail.  The  morning  was  cloudy  but  fine,  and  perfectly 
calm  at  day-break.  We  passed  Limona,  the  mountain-gar- 
dens of  which,  laid  out  terrace-fashion,  and  planted  with 
citron-trees,  have  a  neat  and  rich  appt'arance.  The  whole 
garden  consists  of  rows  of  square  white  pillars  placed  at  some 
distance  &om  each  other,  and  rising  up  the  mountain  in  steps. 
On  these  pillars  strong  beams  are  laid,  that  the  trees  planted 
between  diem  may  be  sheltered  in  the  winter.  The  view 
of  these  pleasant  objects  was  favored  by  a  slow  passage, 
and  we  had  already  passed  Mnlsesine  when  the  wind  sud- 
denly changed,  took  the  direction  usual  in  the  day-time,  and 
blew  towards  the  north.  Rowing  was  of  little  use  against  this 
superior  power,  and,  therefore,  we  were  forced  to  land  in 
the  harbour  of  Malseslne.  This  is  the  first  Venetian  spot  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  When  one  has  to  do  with  water 
we  cannot  say,  "  I  will  he  at  this  or  that  particular  place  to- 
day." I  will  make  my  stay  here  as  useful  as  I  can,  especially 
by  making  a  drawing  of  the  castle,  which  lies  close  to  the 
water,  and  is  a  beautiful  object.  As  1  passed  along  I  took  a 
sketch  of  it. 

Sept.  \Uh. 
The  wind,  which  blew  against  me  yesterday,  and  drove  me 
into  the  hai'bour  of  Malsesine,  was  the  cause  of  a  perilous 
adventure,  which  I  got  over  with  good  humour,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  \thich  I  still  find  amusing.  According  to  my 
plan,  I  went  early  in  the  morning  into  the  old  castle,  which 
having  neither  gate  nor  guard,  is  accessible  to  everybody. 
Entering  the  conrt-yard,  I  seated  myself  opposite  to  the  old 
tower,  which  is  built  on  and  among  the  rocks.  Here  I  hnO 
selected  a  very  convenient  spot  for  drawing; — a  car^-ed  atoim 
seat  in  the  wall,  near  a  closed  door,  raised  some  three  or  four 
feet  high,  such  as  we  also  find  in  the  old  buildings  in  oui  own 
country. 
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I  had  not  sat  long  before  several  persons  entered  the  yard, 
and  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  looking  at  me.  The  mul- 
titude increased,  and  at  last  so  stood  as  completely  to  surroimd 
me.  I  remarked  that  my  drawing  had  excited  attention; 
however,  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  disturbed,  but  quietly 
continued  my  occupation.  At  last  a  man,  not  of  the  most 
prepossessing  appearance,  came  up  to  me,  and  asked  me  what 
r  was  about.  I  replied  that  I  was  copying  the  old  tower, 
that  I  might  have  some  remembrance  of  Malsesine.  He  said 
that  this  was  not  allowed,  and  that  I  must  leave  off.  As  he 
said  this  in  the  common  Venetian  dialect,  so  that  I  under- 
stood him  with  difficulty,  I  answered,  that  I  did  not  understand 
him  at  all.  With  true  Italian  coolness  he  took  hold  of  my 
paper,  and  tore  it,  at  the  same  time  letting  it  remain  on  the 
pasteboard.  Here  I  observed  an  air  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  by-standers ;  an  old  woman  in  particidar  said  that  it  was 
not  right,  but  that  the  podesta  ought  to  be  called,  who  was 
the  best  judge  of  such  matters.  I  stood  upright  on  the  steps, 
having  my  back  against  the  door,  and  surveyed  the  assembly, 
which  was  continually  increasing.  The  fixed  eager  glances, 
the  good  humoured  expression  of  most  of  the  faces,  and  all 
the  other  characteristics  of  a  foreign  mob,  made  the  most 
amusing  impression  upon  me.  I  fimcied  that  I  could  see 
before  me  the  chorus  of  birds,  which,  as  Treufreund,  I  had 
often  laughed  at,  in  the  Ettersburg  theatre.  This  put  me  in 
excellent  humour,  and  when  the  podesta  came  up  with  his 
actuary,  I  greeted  him  in  an  open  manner,  and  when  he  asked 
me  why  I  was  drawing  the  fortification,  modestly  replied,  that 
I  did  not  look  upon  that  wall  as  a  fortification.  I  called  the 
attention  of  him  and  the  people  to  the  decay  of  the  towers  and 
walls,  and  to  the  generally  defenceless  position  of  the  place, 
assuring  him  that  I  thought  I  only  saw  and  drew  a  ruin. 

I  was  answered  thus:  *'  If  it  was  onlv  a  ruin,  what  could 
there  be  remarkable  about  it?"  As  I  wished  to  gain  time 
and  favour,  I  replied  very  circumstantially,  that  they  must 
be  well  aware  how  many  travellers  visited  Italy,  for  the  sake 
of  the  ruins  only,  that  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
having  suffered  the  depredations  of  barbarians,  was  now  full 
of  ruins,  which  had  been  drawn  hundreds  of  times,  and  that 
all  the  works  of  antiquity  were  not  in  such  good  preser^ntioii 
as  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  which  I  hoped  soon  to  see. 
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The  podesfa,  who  stood  before  me,  though  in  a  less  elevated 
po«itioa,  was  a  tail  man,  not  eiactly  thin,  of  about  tliirty 
years  of  age.  The  flat  features  of  hb  spiritlesB  face  perfectly 
accorded  with  the  slow  constrained  manner,  in  which  he  put 
his  questions.  Even  the  actuary,  a  sharp  little  fellow,  seemed 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  a.  case  so  new,  and  so 
imeipeeted.  I  said  a  great  deal  of  the  same  sort ;  the  people 
seemed  to  take  my  remarks  good  naturcdly.  and  on  tummg 
towards  some  kindly  female  faces,  I  thought  1  could  read 
assent  and  approval. 

When,  however,  I  mentioned  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
which  in  this  country,  ia  called  the  "  Arena,"  the  actuary, 
who  had  in  the  meanwhile  collected  himself,  rephed,  that  this 
was  all  very  well,  because  the  edifice  in  question  was  a  Roman 
building,  famed  throughout  the  world.  In  these  towers,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  remarkable,  excepting  that  they  marked 
the  boundary  between  the  Venetian  domain  and  Austrian 
Empire,  and  therefore  espionage  could  not  be  allowed.  I 
answered  by  esplaiuing  at  some  length,  Ibat  not  only  the 
Great  and  Roman  antiquities,  but  also  those  of  the  Middle- 
Ages  were  worth  attention.  They  could  not  be  blamed,  I 
grouted,  if,  lia\-ing  been  accustomed  to  this  building  from 
their  youth  upwards,  they  could  not  discern  in  it  so  many 
picturesque  beauties  as  I  did.  Fortunately  the  morning  Bun, 
shed  the  most  beautiful  lustre  on  the  tower,  rocks,  and  walls, 
and  I  began  to  describe  the  scene  with  enthusiasm.  My 
audience,  however,  had  these  much  lauded  objects  behind  them; 
and  as  tbey  did  not  wish  to  turn  alt<^ether  away  from  me, 
ibey  bU  at  once  twisted  their  heads,  like  the  birds,  which  we 
call  "wry  recks"  (Wendehalse),  that  they  might  see  with 
their  eyes,  what  I  had  been  lauding  to  their  ears.  Even  the 
podest^  turned  round  towards  the  picture  I  had  been  describ- 
ing, though  with  more  dignity  tbnn  the  rest.  This  scene 
a]ipeared  to  me  so  ridiculous  that  my  good  humour  increased, 
and  I  spared  them  nothing — least  of  all,  the  ivy.  which  had 
been  suffered  for  ages  to  adorn  the  rocks  and  widls. 

The  actuary  retorted,  that  this  was  all  very  good,  but  the 
Emperor  Joseph  was  a  troublesome  gentleman,  who  certainly 
entertained  many  evil  designs  against  Venice;  and  I  might 
probab.y  have  been  one  of  his  subjects,  appointed  by  him,  to 
kct  08  a  spv  on  the  borders. 
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"  Far  from  belonging  to  the  Emperor,"  I  replied,  "  I  can 
boast,  as  well  as  you,  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  republic,  which 
•bo  governs  itself,  but  which  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  compared 
for  power  and  greatness  to  the  illustrious  state  of  Venice, 
although  in  commercial  activity,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  its  rulers,  it  is  inferior  to  no  state  in  Germany.  I  am  a 
native  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  city,  the  name  and  &me 
of  which  has  doubtless  reached  you." 

"  Of  Frankfort-on-the-Main ! "  cried  a  pretty  young  woman, 
"then,  Mr.  Podesta,  you  can  at  once  see  all  about  the 
foreigner,  whom  I  look  upon  as  an  honest  man.  Let  Gre- 
gorio  be  called;  he  has  resided  there  a  long  time,  and  will  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  matter." 

The  kmdly  faces  had  already  increased  around  me,  the  first 
adversary  had  vanished,  and  when  Gregorio  came  to  the  spot, 
the  whole  aSMr  took  a  decided  turn  in  my  favor.  He  was  a  man 
upwards  of  fifty,  with  one  of  those  well-known  Italian  £Eu;es. 
He  spoke  and  conducted  himself  like  one,  who  feels  that 
something  foreign  is  not  foreign  to  him,  and  told  me  at  once 
that  he  had  seen  service  in  Bolongari's  house,  and  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  me  someti^g  about  this  family  and 
the  city  in  general,  which  had  left  a  pleasant  impression  in 
his  memory.  Fortunately  his  residence  at  Frankfort  had 
been  during  my  younger  years,  and  I  had  the  double  advan- 
tage  of  being  able  to  say  exactly  how  matters  stood  in  his 
time,  and  what  alteration  had  taken  place  afterwards.  I  told 
him  about  all  the  Italian  &milies,  none  of  whom  had  remained 
unknown  to  me.  With  many  particulars  he  was  highly 
delighted,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  &,ct  that  Herr  Alessina 
had  celebrated  his  "golden  wedding,"*  in  the  year  1774,  and 
that  a  medal  had  been  struck  on  the  occasion,  which  was  in 
my  possession.  He  remembered  that  the  wife  of  this  wealthy 
merchant  was  by  birth  a  Brentano.  I  could  also  tell  him 
something  about  the  children  and  grand-children  of  these 
£Eunilies,  how  they  had  grown  up,  and  had  been  provided  for 
and  married,  and  had  multiplied  themselves  in  their  des. 
cendants. 

When  I  had  given  the  most  accurate  information  about 
almost  everything  which  he  asked,  his  features  alternately 

*  The  fiftieth  annivemtrj  of  a  wedding-day  is  so  called  in  Germany. 
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expressed  checrMncsa  and  solemnity.  He  was  pleased  and 
touched,  while  the  people  cheered  up  more  and  more,  and 
could  not  hear  too  munh  oC  our  cocversation,  of  which — it 
must  be  confessed — he  was  obliged  to  translate  a  part  into 
their  own  dialect. 

At  last  he  said ;  "Podesta,  I  am  convinced  tliat  this  is  a 
good,  accomplished,  and  well-educated  gentleman,  who  is 
travelling  about  to  acquire  instruction.  Let  him  depart  in  a 
friendly  manner,  that  he  may  apeak  well  of  us  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  induce  them  to  visit  Matsesine,  the  beautiful 
situation  of  which  is  well  worthy  the  admiration  of  foreigners, 
I  gave  additional  force  to  these  fiiendly  words  by  praising  the 
country,  the  aituation,  and  the  inhabitants,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  the  magistrates  as  wise  and  prudent  personages. 

This  was  well  received,  and  1  had  permission  to  visit  the 
place  at  pleasure,  in  company  with  Master  Grcgorio.  The 
landlord,  with  whom  I  had  put  up,  now  joined  ua,  and  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  foreign  guests,  who  would 
crowd  upon  him,  when  once  the  advantages  of  Malsesine  were 
properly  known.  With  the  most  lively  curiosity  he  examined 
my  various  articles  of  dress,  but  especially  envied  me  the  pos- 
session of  a  little  pistol,  which  slipped  conveniently  into  the 
pocket.  He  congratulated  those  who  eould  carry  such  pretty 
weapons,  thb  being  forbidden  in  his  country  nnder  the 
severest  penalties.  This  friendly  but  obtrusive  personage 
I  sometimes  interrupted  to  thank  mv  deliverer.  "Do  not 
thank  me,"  said  honest  Grcgorio,  "for  you  owe  me  nothing.  , 
If  the  Podesta  had  understood  his  business,  and  the  Actuary 
had  not  been  the  most  selfish  man  in  the  world,  you  would 
not  have  got  off  so  easily.  The  former  was  still  more  puzzled 
than  you,  and  the  latter  would  have  pocketed  nothing  by  your 
arrest,  the  information,  and  your  removal  to  Verona,  This 
he  rapidly  thought  over,  and  you  were  already  free,  before 
our  dialogue  was  ended." 

Towards  the  evening  the  good  man  took  me  into  his  vine- 
yard, which  was  very  well  situated,  down  along  the  lake.  We 
were  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  was  forced 
to  chmh  the  trees,  and  pluck  me  the  best  iruit,  while  the  old 
man  looked  out  for  the  ripest  grapes. 

While  thus  placed  between  these  two  kindheart«d  people, 
both  strange  to  the  world,  alone,  as  it  were,  in  die  deep  eoU- 
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tade  of  the  earth,  I  felt,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  as  I 
reflected  on  the  day's  adventure,  what  a  whimsical  being  Man 
is — ^how  the  very  thing,  which  in  company  he  might  enjoy 
with  ease  and  security,  is  often  rendered  troublesome  jand  dan- 
gerous, from  his  notion,  that  he  can  appropriate  to  himself  the 
world  and  its  contents  after  his  own  peculiar  &shion. 

Towards  midnight  my  host  accompanied  me  to  the  barque, 
carrying  the  basket  of  fniit  with  whidi  Gregorio  had  presented 
me,  and  thus,  with  a  favorable  wind,  I  left  the  shore,  which 
had  promised  to  become  a  Leestrygonicum  shore  to  me. 

And  now  for  my  expedition  on  the  lake.  It  ended  happily, 
after  the  noble  aspect  of  the  water,  and  of  the  adjacent  shore 
of  Brescia  had  refreshed  my  very  heart.  On  the  western  side, 
where  the  moomtains  cease  to  be  perpendicular,  and  near  the 
hike,  the  land  becomes  more  flat,  Garignano,  Bojaco,  Cecina, 
Toscolan,  Mademo,  Verdom,  and  Salo,  stand  all  in  a  row,  and 
occupy  a  reach  of  about  a  league  and  a  half;  most  of  them 
being  built  in  long  streets.  No  words  can  express  the  beauty 
of  this  richly  inhabited  spot.  At  10  o*clock  in  the  morning  I 
landed  at  Bartolino,  placed  my  luggage  on  one  mule  and  my- 
self  on  another.  The  road  went  now  over  a  ridge,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Etsch  from  the  hollow  of  the  lake. 
The  primaeval  waters  seem  to  have  driven  against  each  other 
from  both  sides,  in  immense  currents,  and  to  have  raised  this 
colossal  dam  of  gravel.  A  fertile  soil  was  deposited  upon  the 
gravel  at  a  quieter  period,  but  the  labourer  is  constantly  annoyed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stones  on  the  surface.  Every  effbi-t  is 
niade  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  are  piled  in  rows  and  layers  one  on 
another,  and  thus  a  sort  of  thick  wall  is  formed  along  the  path. 
The  mijberry-trees,  from  a  want  of  moisture,  have  a  dismal 
appearance  at  this  elevation.  Springs  there  are  none.  From 
time  to  time  puddles  of  collected  rain-water  may  be  found, 
with  which  the  mules  and  even  their  drivers  quench  their 
thirst.  Some  wheels  are  placed  on  the  river  beneath,  to 
water,  at  pleasiure,  those  plantations  that  have  a  lower  situa- 
tion. 

The  magnificence  of  the  new  country,  which  opens  on  you 
as  you  descend,  surpasses  description.  It  is  a  garden  a  mile 
long  and  broad,  which  lies  quite  flat  at  the  fcot  of  tall  moun- 
tains and  steep  rocks«  and  is  as  neatly  laid  out  as  possible. 
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By  this  way,  about  1  o'dock  on  the  lOth  of  Septeml 
reached  Verona,  where  I  first  write  this,  finish,  and  put  toge- 
ther the  first  part  of  my  diary,  and  indulge  in  the  ])leasing 
hope  of  seeing  the  amphitheatre  in  the  evening. 

Concerning  the  weather  of  these  days  I  have  to  make  thii 
following  statemettt ; — The  night  fi'om  the  9Ii  to  the  lOth  was 
alternately  clear  and  cloudy,  the  moon  had  always  a  halo 
round  it.  Towards  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  gray,  not  heavy  clouds,  which  vanished  with  the 
advance  of  day.  The  more  I  descended  the  finer  was  the 
weather.  As  at  Batzen  the  great  mass  of  the  mountains  took  a 
northerly  situation,  the  air  displayed  quite  another  quahty. 
From  the  different  grounds  in  the  liidscape,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  by 
a  tint  more  or  less  blue,  it  might  be  seen,  that  the  atmosphere 
was  full  of  vapors  equally  distributed,  which  it  was  able  to 
sustain,  and  which,  therefore,  neither  fell  in  the  shape  of  dew, 
nor  were  collected  in  the  form  of  clouds.  As  I  descended 
further  I  could  plainly  observe,  that  all  the  exhalations  from 
the  Botzen  valley,  and  all  the  streaks  of  cloud  which  ascended 
fr^m  the  more  southern  mountains,  moved  towards  the  higher 
northern  regions,  which  they  did  not  cover,  but  veiled  with  a 
kind  of  yellow  fog.  In  the  remotest  distance,  over  the  moun- 
tams,  I  could  observe  what  is  called  a  "  water-gull."  To  the 
south  of  Botzen  they  have  had  the  finest  weather  all  the  sum- 
mer, only  a  little  uraler  (they  say  aqua  to  denote  a  light  rain), 
from  time  to  time,  and  tben  a  return  of  sunshine.  Yesterday 
a  few  drops  occasionally  fell,  and  lbs  sun  throughout  continued 
shining.  They  have  not  had  so  good  a  year  for  a  long  while; 
everything  turns  out  well ;  the  had  weather  they  have  sent 
tons. 

I  mention  but  slightly  the  mountains  and  the  species  cf 
stone,  since  Ferber's  travels  to  Italy,  and  Hacquet's  journey 
along  the  Alps,  give  sufficient  information  respecting  this 
district.  A  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Brenner,  there  is  a 
marble  quarry,  which  I  passed  at  twilight.  It  may.  nay.  must 
lie  upon  mica-Blat«  as  on  the  other  side.  This  I  Ibund  near 
Colman,  just  as  it  dawned;  lower  down  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  porphyry.  The  rocks  were  so  magnificent,  and  the 
heaps  were  so  conveniently  broken  up  along  the  highway,  that 
a  "  Voigt"  cabinet  might  have  been  made  and  packed  up  at 
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once.  Without  any  trouble  of  that  kind  I  can  take  a  piece, 
if  it  is  only  to  accustom  my  eyes  and  my  curiosity  to  a  small 
quantity.  A  little  below  Colman,  I  foimd  some  porphyry, 
which  splits  into  regular  plates,  and  between  Brandrol  and  Neu- 
mark  some  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which,  however,  the  lamina» 
separated  in  pillars.  Ferber  considered  them  to  be  volcanic 
productions,  but  that  was  fourteen  years  ago,  when  all  the 
world  had  its  head  on  fire.  Even  Hacquet  ridicules  the 
notion. 

Of  the  people  I  can  say  but  little,  and  that  is  not  venr 
&vorable.  On  my  descent  from  the  Brenner,  I  discovered, 
as  soon  as  day  came,  a  decided  change  of  form,  and  was 
particularly  displeased  by  the  pale  brownish  complexion  of 
the  women.  Their  features  indicated  wretchedness,  the  chil- 
dren looked  equally  miserable; — ^the  men  somewhat  better. 
I  imagine  that  the  caiLse  of  this  sickly  condition  may  be 
found  in  the  frequent  consumption  of  Indian  com  and  buck- 
wheat.  Both  the  former,  which  they  also  call  "  Yellow 
Blende,"  and  the  latter,  which  is  called  "  Black  Blende," 
is  ground,  made  into  a  thick  pap  with  water,  and  thus  eaten. 
The  Germans  on  this  side,  puU  out  the  dough,  and  fry  it  in 
butter.  The  Italian  Tyrolese,  on  the  contrary,  eat  it  just  as 
it  is,  often  with  scrapii^  of  cheese,  and  do  nbt  taste  meat 
throughout  the  year.  This  necessarily  glues  up  and  stops  the 
alimentary  chaimelB,  especially  with  ihe  women  and  children, 
and  their  cachectic  complexion  is  an  indication  of  the  malady. 
They  also  eat  fruit  and  green  beans,  which  they  boil  down  m 
water,  and  mix  with  oil  and  garlic.  I  asked  if  there  were  no 
rich  peasants.  "  Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "  Don't  they 
indulge  themselves  at  aU?  don't  they  eat  anything  better?" 
"  No,  they  are  used  to  it."  *'  What  do  they  do  with  their 
money  then?  how  do  they  lay  it  out?"  "Oh,  they  have 
their  ladies,  who  relieve  them  of  that."  This  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  a  conversation  with  mine  host*  s  daughter  at 
Botzen. 

I  also  learned  from  her,  that  the  vine-tillers  were  the  worst 
ofi^  although  they  appeared  to  be  the  most  opident,  for  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  commercial  towns-people,  who  advanced 
them  enough  to  support  life  in  the  bad  seasons,  and  in  winter 
took  their  wine  at  a  low  price.  However,  it  is  the  same 
thbig  eveiywhere. 
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My  opinion  concerning  the  food  is  confirmed  bj  the  fact, 
diat  the  women  who  inhabit  the  towns  appear  better  and 
better.  They  have  pretty  plump  girlish  faces,  the  body  is 
somewhat  too  short  in  proportion  to  the  stoutness,  and  the 
size  of  the  head,  but  sometimes  the  countenances  have  a  most 
agreable  expression.  The  men  we  already  know  through  the 
wandering  Tyrolese.  In  the  country  their  appearance  is  less 
fresh  than  that  of  the  women,  perhaps  because  the  latter  have 
more  bodily  labour,  and  are  more  in  motion,  while  the  former 
sit  at  home  as  traders  and  workmen.  By  the  Garda  Lake  I 
found  the  people  very  brown,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
red  in  their  cheeks;  however  they  did  not  look  imhealthy, 
but  quite  fresh  and  comfortable.  Probably  the  burning  sun- 
beams, to  which  they  are  exposed  at  the  foot  of  their  moim- 
tains,  are  the  cause  of  their  complexion. 


FROM  VERONA  TO  VENICE. 

Verona,  Sept.  16^A. 

Well  then,  the  amphitheatre  is  the  first  important  monu- 
ment of  the  old  times  that  I  have  seen — and  how  well  it  is 
preserved!  When  I  entered,  and  still  more  when  I  walked 
roimd  the  edge  of  it  at  the  top,  it  seemed  strange  to  me,  that  I 
saw  something  great,  and  yet,  properly  speaking,  saw  nothing: 
Besides  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  empty,  I  should  like  to  see  it 
fiill  of  people,  just  as,  in  modem  times,  it  was  filled  up  in 
honour  of  Joseph  I.  and  Pius  VI.  The  Emperor,  although 
his  eye  was  accustomed  to  human  masses,  must  have  been 
astonished.  But  it  was  only  in  the  earliest  times,  that  it 
produced  its  full  effect,  when  the  people  was  more  a  people 
than  it  is  now.  For,  properly  spedcing,  such  an  amphiUieatre 
is  constructed  to  give  the  people  an  imposing  view  of  itself^ — 
to  cajole  itself. 

When  anything  worth  seeiog  occurs  on  the  level  ground, 
and  any  one  runs  to  the  spot,  the  hindermost  try  by  every 
means  to  raise  themselves  above  the  foremost;  thev  set 
upou  benches,  roU  casks,  bring  up  vehicles,  lay  plaiiks  in'evliT 
direction,  occupy  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  a  crater  is 
formed  in  no  time. 
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If  tbe  spectacle  occur  frequently  on  the  same  spot,  light 
scaffoldings  are  built  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  and  the 
rest  of  the  multitude  must  get  on  as  it  can.  Here  the  problem 
of  the  architect  is  to  satisfy  this  general  want.  By  means  of 
his  art  he  prepares  such  a  crater,  making  it  as  simple  as  possible, 
that  the  people  itself  may  constitute  the  decoration.  When  the 
populace  saw  itself  so  assembled,  it  must  have  been  astonished 
at  the  sight,  for  whereas  it  was  only  accustomed  to  see  itself 
running  about  in  confusion,  or  to  find  itself  crowded  together 
without  particular  rule  or  order,  so  must  this  many-headed, 
many-minded,  wandering  animal  now  see  itself  combined  into 
a  noble  body,  made  into  a  definite  unity,  boimd  and  secured 
into  a  mass,  and  animated  as  one  form  by  one  mind.  The 
simplicity  of  the  oval  is  most  pleasingly  obvious  to  every  eye, 
and  every  head  serves  as  a  measure  to  show  the  vastness  of  the 
whole.  Now  we  see  it  empty,  we  have  no  standard,  and  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  large  or  small. 

The  Veronese  deserve  commendation  for  the  high  preserva- 
tion in  which  this  edifice  is  kept.  It  is  built  of  a  reddish 
marble,  which  has  been  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  hence 
the  steps  which  have  been  eaten,  are  continually  restored,  and 
look  almost  all  new.  An  inscription  makes  mention  of  one 
Hieronymus  Maurigenus,  and  of  llie  incredible  industry,  which 
he  has  expended  on  this  monmnent.  Of  the  outer  wall  only 
a  piece  remains,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  quite 
finished.  The  lower  arches,  which  adjoin  the  large  square, 
called  "  n  Bra,"  are  let  out  to  workmen,  and  the  reanimation 
of  these  arcades  produces  a  cheerful  appearance. 


Verona,  Sept,  16. 

The  most  beautiful  gate,  which,  however,  always  remains 
closed,  is  called  "  Porta  stupa,'*  or  "  del  PaUio."  As  a  gate, 
and  considering  the  great  distance  from  which  it  is  first  seen, 
it  is  not  well  conceived,  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  near  it, 
that  we  recognise  the  beauty  of  the  structure. 

All  sorts  of  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  its  being  closed. 
I  have,  however,  a  conjecture  of  'my  own.  It  was  manifestly 
the  intention  of  the  artist  to  cause  a  new  Corso  to  be  laid  out 
from  this  gate,  for  the  situation,  or  the  present  street,  is  com- 
pletely wrong.    On  the  left  side  there  is  nothing  but  barraoks; 
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and  the  line  at  right  angles  fi'om  the  middle  of  the  gate  le 
a  eoQvent  of  nuns,  which  must  certainly  have  come  down 
This  was  presently  perceived,  and  besides  the  ricli  and  highe: 
classes  might  not  have  liked  to  settle  in  the  remote  quarter. 
The  artist  perhnps  died,  and  therefore  the  door  was  closed 
and  so  an  end  was  put  to  the  affair. 


Verona,  S^t.  16. 

The  portico  of  the  theatre,  consisting  of  six  large  lonii 
colunms,  looks  handsome  enough.  So  much  the  more  punj 
is  the  appearance  of  the  Marchese  di.Maffei's  bust,  which  as 
large  as  life,  kdA  in  a  great  wig,  stands  over  the  door,  and  in. 
iront  of  a  painted  niche,  which  is  supported  by  two  Coriathian 
columns.  The  position  is  honorable,  but  to  be  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  and  soEdity  of  the  columns, 
the  bust  should  have  been  colossal.  But  now  placed  as  it  is 
on  a  CM'bel,  it  lias  a  mean  appearance,  and  i .  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  the  whole. 

The  gallery,  which  incloses  the  fore-court,  is  also  small, 
and  the  channelled  Doric  dwarfs  have  a  mean  appearance  by 
the  side  of  the  smooth  Ionic  giants.  But  we  pardon  this  dis- 
crepancy on  account  of  the  fine  institution,  which  has  been 
founded  among  the  columns.  Here  is  kept  a  number  of  antiquj- 
ties,  which  have  mostly  been  dug  up  in  and  about  Verona. 
Something,  they  say,  has  even  been  found  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre. There  are  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  specimens, 
down  to  the  latest  times,  and  some  even  of  more  modem 
date.  The  bas-rehefs  are  inserted  in  the  walls,  and  provided 
with  the  numbers,  which  Mafiei  gave  them,  when  he  described 
them  in  his  work;  "Verona  iUustrata."  There  are  altars, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  other  relics  of  the  sort;  an  ad- 
mirable tripod  of  white  marble,  upon  which  there  are  genii 
occupied  with  the  attributes  of  the  gods.  Raphael  has 
imitated  and  improved  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  scroJls  of 
the  Famesina. 

The  wind  which  blows  from  the  graves  of  the  ancients, 
comes  fragrantly  over  hills  of  roses.  The  tombs  give  touching 
evidences  of  a  genuine  feeling,  and  always  bring  Efe  back  tu 
us.  Here  is  a  man,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  peeps  out  of 
a  niche,  as  if  it  were  a  window.    Here  ore  &t!ier  nnd  mother, 
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with  their  son  between  them,  eyeing  each  other  as  naturally 
as  possible.  Here  a  couple  are  grasping  each  other  s  hands. 
Here  a  father,  resting  on  his  couch,  seems  to  be  amused  by  his 
family.  The  immediate  proximity  of  these  stones  was  to  me 
highly  touching.  They  belong  to  a  later  school  of  art,  but 
are  simple,  natural,  and  generally  pleasing.  Here  a  man  in 
armour  is  on  his  knees  in  expectation  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 
With  more  or  less  of  talent  the  artist  has  produced  the  mere 
simple  presence  of  the  persons,  and  has  thus  given  a  perma- 
nent continuation  to  their  existence.  They  do  not  fold  their 
hands,  they  do  not  look  towards  heaven,  but  they  are  here 
below  just  what  they  were  and  just  what  they  are.  They 
stand  together,  take  interest  in  each  other,  love  one  another, 
and  this  is  charmingly  expressed  on  the  stone,  though  with  a 
certain  want  of  technical  skill.  A  marble  pillar,  very  richly 
adorned,  gave  me  more  new  ideas. 

Laudable  as  this  institution  is,  we  can  plainly  perceive  that 
the  noble  spirit  of  preservation,  by  which  it  was  founded,  is 
no  longer  continued.  The  valuable  tripod  will  soon  be 
ruined,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  towards  the  west.  This  treasure  might  easily  be 
pieserved  in  a  wooden  case. 

The  palace  of  the  Proveditore,  which  is  begun,  might  have 
afforded  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture,  if  it  had  been  finished. 
Generally  speaking,  the  nobili  build  a  gieat  deal,  but  unfor- 
tunately every  one  builds  on  the  site  of  his  former  residence, 
and  often,  therefore,  in  narrow  lanes.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
magnificent  facade  to  a  seminary  is  now  building  in  an  alley 
of  tl\e  remotest  suburb. 


While,  with  a  guide,  whom  I  had  accidentally  picked  up,  I 
passed  before  the  great  solemn  gate  of  a  singular  building,  he 
asked  me  good-humourdly,  whether  I  should  not  like  to  step 
into  the  court  for  a  while.  It  was  the  palace  of  justice,  and 
the  court,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  building,  looked 
only  like  an  enormous  wall.  Here,  he  told  me,  all  the  crimi- 
nals and  suspicious  persons  are  confined.  I  looked  aroimd^ 
and  saw  that  round  all  the  stories  there  were  open  passages, 
fitted  with  iron  balustrades,  which  passed  by  numerous  doors. 
The  prisons,  as  he  stepped  out  of  his  dungeon  to  be  led  to 
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trial,  Btodd  in  the  open,  air,  and  was  exposed  to  the 
all  passers,  and  because  there  were  several  trial- 
the  ehains  were  rattling,  now  over  this,  now  over  thut 
Hi^,  in  every  story.  It  was  a  hattfiil  eight,  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  good  humour,  with  which  I  had  dispatehed  my 
"Birds,"  might  here  have  come  into  a  strait. 

I  walked  at  sunset  upon  the  margin  of  the  erater-Iike  am- 
phitheatrii,  and  enjoyed  the  most  splendid  prospect  over  the 
town  aud  the  surrounding  country.  I  was  quite  alone,  and 
multitudes  of  people  were  passing  below  mo  on  the  hard 
stones  of  the  Bra ;  men  of  all  ranks,  and  women  of  the  middle- 
ranks  were  walking.  The  latter  in  their  black  outer  garments 
look,  in  this  bird's-eye  view,  like  so  many  mummies. 

The  Zendale  and  the  Vesle,  which  serves  this  class  in  the 
place  of  an  entire  wardrobe,  is  a  costume  completely  fitted  for 
a  people  that  does  not  care  much  for  cleanliness,  and  yet 
always  likes  to  appear  m  public,  sometimes  at  church,  some- 
times on  the'  promenade.  The  Vesle  is  a  gown  of  black 
taffeta,  which  is  thrown  over  other  gowns.  If  the  lady  has  a 
clean  white  one  beneath,  she  contrives  to  lift  up  the  black  one  on 
one  side.  This  is  fastened  on  so,  as  to  cut  the  waist,  and  to 
cover  the  lappets  of  a  corset,  which  may  be  of  any  colour. 
The  Zendcde  is  a  large  hood  with  long  ears ;  the  hood  itself  is 
kept  high  above  the  head  by  a  wire-frame,  whOe  the  ears  are 
fastened  round  the  body  like  a  scarf,  so  that  the  ends  fall 
down  behind. 

Verona,  Sept.  16, 
When  I  again  left  the  Arena  tA-day,  I  came  to  a  modem 
public  spectacle,  about  a  thousand  paces  from  the  spot. 
Four  noble  Veronese  were  playing  ball  against  four  people  of 
Vicenza.  This  pastime  is  carried  ou  among  the  Veronese 
themselves  all  the  year  round,  about  two  hours  before  night. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  a  tar  larger  concourse  of  people 
than  usual,  on  account  of  the  foreign  adversaries.  'Vhe  spectji. 
tors  seem  to  have  amounted  to  four  or  five  thousand.  I  did 
not  see  women  of  any  rank. 

When,  a  little  while  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  necessities  of  the 
multitude  in  such  a  case,  I  described  the  natural  accidental 
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amphitheatre  as  arising  just  in  the  manner,  in  which  I  saw 
the  people  raised  one  over  another  on  this  occasion.  Even  at 
a  distance  I  could  hear  the  lively  clapping  of  hands,  which 
accompanied  every  important  stroke.  The  game  is  played  as 
follows :  Two  boards,  slightly  inclined,  are  placed  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  each  other.  He  who  strikes  off  the 
ball  stands  at  the  higher  end,  his  right  hand  is  armed  with  a 
broad  wooden  ring,  set  with  spikes.  While  another  of  his 
party  throws  the  ball  to  him,  he  runs  down  to  meet  it,  and 
thus  increases  the  force  of  the  blow  with  which  he  strikes  it. 
The  adversaries  try  to  beat  it  back,  and  thus  it  goes  back- 
wards  and  forwards  till,  at  last,  it  remains  on  the  groimd. 
The  most  beautiftil  attitudes,  worthy  of  being  imitated  in 
marble,  are  thus  poduced.  As  there  are  none  but  well- 
grown  active  yoimg  people,  in  a  short,  close,  white  dress,  the 
parties  are  only  distinguished  by  a  yellow  mark.  Particularly 
beautiful  is  the  attitude  into  which  the  man  on  the  eminence 
falls,  when  he  runs  down  the  inclined  plain,  and  raises  his 
arm  to  strike  the  ball ; — ^it  approaches  Uiat  of  the  Borghesian 
gladiator. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  they  carry  on  this  exercise  by 
an  old  lime- wall,  without  the  slightest  convenience  for  specta- 
tors; why  is  it  not  done  in  the  amphitheatre,  where  there 
would  be  such  ample  room  ? 


Verona,  September  17. 

What  I  have  seen  of  pictures  I  will  but  briefly  touch  upon, 
and  add  some  remarks.  J  do  not  make  this  extraordinary 
tour  for  the  sake  of  deceiving  myself,  but  to  become  acquainted 
with  myself  by  means  of  these  objects.  I  therefore  honestly 
confess  that  of  the  painter's  art— of  his  manipulation,  I  under-  ^ 
stand  but  little.  My  attention,  and  observation,  can  only  be 
directed  to  the  practical  part,  to  the  subject,  and  the  general 
treatment  of  it. 

S.  Georgio  is  a  gallery  of  good  pictures,  all  altar-pieces, 
and  all  remarkable,  if  not  of  equal  value.  But  what  subjects 
were  the  hapless  artists  obliged  to  paint?  And  for  whom? 
Perhaps  a  shower  of  manna  thirty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet 
hig^  with  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  as  a  companion .  What  could 
be  made  of  these  subjects  ?    Hungry  men  falling  on  little  grains, 
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and  a  oouatleas  multitude  of  others,  to  whom  bread 
The  artists  linve  racked  their  indention  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing striking  out  of  such  -wretched  eubjects.  And  yet, 
Btimalated  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  genius  has  produced 
Bome  beautiful  thii^.  An  artist,  who  bad  to  paint  S.  Ursula 
with  the  eleven  thousand  vii^ins,  has  got  over  the  difficulty  cle- 
verly enough.  The  saint  stands  in  the  foreground,  as  if  she  ha ' 
conquered  the  country.  She  is  very  noble,  like  an  Amazonia 
vii^Ti,  and  without  any  enticing  chai-ms;  on  the  other  hand, 
her  troop  is  shown  descending  from  the  ships,  and  moving  in 
proeession  at  a  diminishing  distance.  The  Assumption  of  th» 
Virgin,  by  Titian,  in  the  dome,  has  become  much  blackoMed, 
and  it  is  a  thought  worthy  of  praise  that,  at  the  moment  of  her 
apotheosis,  she  looks  not  towards  heaven,  but  towards  her 
Cnends  below. 

In  the  Gherardini  Gallery  T  found  some  very  fine  things  by 
Orbitto,  and  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted  with  this  meri- 
tjirious  artist.  At  a  distance  we  only  hear  of  the  first  artists,  find 
then  we  are  oiten  contented  with  names  only ;  but  when  we 
draw  nearer  to  this  starry  sky,  and  the  luminaries  of  the 
second  and  third  magnitude  also  begin  to  twinkle,  each  one 
coming  forward  and  occupying  his  proper  place  in  tho  whole 
conBtellation,  then  the  world  beeomes  wide,  and  art  becomes 
rich.  I  must  here  commend  the  conception  of  one  of  the 
pictures.  Sampson  has  gone  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  Dalilah,  and 
she  has  softly  stretched  lior  hand  over  him  to  reach  a  pair  ol 
scissors,  which  lies  near  the  lamp  on  the  table.  The  execu- 
tion is  admirable.    In  the  Canopa  Palace  I  observed  a  Danae 

The  Be vilagiia  Palace  contains  the  most  valuable  things.  A 
picture  by  Tintoretto,  which  is  called  a  "  Paradise,"  but 
which,  in  feet,  represents  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
aa  Queen  of  Heaven,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  patriarohH. 
prophets,  apostles,  saints,  angds,  &c.,  affords  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  all  the  riches  of  the  most  felicitous  genius. 
To  admire  and  enjoy  all  that  care  of  manipulation,  that  spirit 
and  variety  of  expression,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  have  it  before  one  all  one's  life.  The  painter's 
work  is  carried  on  ad  injinitum ;  even  the  farthest  angels'  heads, 
which  are  vanishing  in  the  halo,  preserve  somexbing  of  cha- 
meter.  The  largest  figures  may  be  about  a  foot  high;  Mary, 
•ud  the  Christ  who  is  crowning  her,  about  four  indies.     Eve 
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IS,  however,  the  finest  woman  in  the  picture;  a  little  volup- 
tuous, as  from  time  immemorial. 

A  couple  of  portraits  by  Paul  Veronese  have  only  increased 
my  veneration  for  that  artist.  The  collection  oi  antiquities  is 
very  fine ;  there  is  a  son  of  Niobe  extended  in  death,  which  is 
highly  valuable ;  and  the  busts,  including  an  Augustus  with 
the  civic  crown,  a  Caligula,  and  others,  are  mostly  of  great 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  restoration  of  the  noses. 

It  lies  in  my  nature  to  admire,  willingly  and  joyfiilly,  all 
that  is  great  and  beautiful,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  talent, 
day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  by  the  inspection  of  such  beau- 
tiful objects,  produces  the  happiest  feelings. 

In  a  land,  where  we  enjoy  the  days  but  take  especial 
delight  in  the  evenings,  the  time  of  nightfall  is  highly  impor- 
tant. For  now  work  ceases ;  those  who  have  gone  out  walk- 
ing turn  back ;  the  father  wishes  to  have  his  daughter  home 
again ;  the  day  has  an  end.  What  the  day  is  we  Cimmerians 
hardly  know.  In  our  eternal  mist  and  fog  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  us,  whether  it  be  day  or  night,  for  how  much  time 
can  we  really  pass  and  enjoy  in  the  open  air  ?  Now,  when 
night  sets  in,  the  day,  which  consisted  of  a  morning  and  an 
evening,  is  decidedly  past,  four  and  twenty  hours  are  gone, 
the  beHs  ring,  the  rosary  is  taken  in  hand,  and  the  maid, 
entering  the  chamber  with  the  lighted  lamp,  says,  '*  felicissi- 
ma  notte."  This  epoch  varies  with  every  season,  and  a  man 
who  lives  here  in  actual  life  cannot  go  wrong,  because  all  the 
enjoyments  of  his  existence  are  regulated  not  by  the  nominal 
hour,  but  by  the  time  of  day.  If  the  people  were  forced  to 
use  a  German  clock  they  would  be  perplexed,  for  their  own 
is  intimately  connected  with  their  nature.  About  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  an  hour  before  midnight,  the  nobility  begin  to 
ride  out.  They  proceed  to  the  Piazza  della  Bra,  along  the 
long,  broad  street  to  the  Porta  Nuova  out  at  the  gate,  and 
along  the  city,  and  when  night  sets  in,  they  all  return  home. 
Sometimes  they  go  to  the  churches  to  say  their  Ave  Maria 
della  sera ;  sometimes  they  keep  on  the  Bra,  where  the  cava- 
Hers  step  up  to  the  coaches  and  converse  for  a  while  with  the 
ladies.  The  foot  passengers  remain  till  a  late  hour  of  night, 
but  I  have  never  stopped  till  the  last.  To-day  just  enough 
rain  had  fallen  to  lay  the  dust,  and  the  spectacle  was  most 
checrM  and  animated. 


LETTERS  FEOM  ITALY. 

Tliat  1  may  aceoimnodate  myself  the  better  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  I  have  devised  a  plan  for  jiiaBtering  more  easily  the 
Italian  method  of  reckoning  the  hours,  llic  accompanii^ 
diagram  may  give  an  idea  of  it.  The  inner  circle  denotes 
our  four  and  twenty  hours,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  divided 
into  twice  twelve,  as  we  reckon,  aud  as  our  docks  indicatu. 
The  middle  circle  shows  how  the  docks  strike  at  the  present 
season,  namely,  as  much  as  twelve  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  strikes  one,  when  it  strikea 
eight  with  us.  and  so  on  till  the  number  twelve  is  complete. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  according  to  our  clock  it 
again  strikes  one,  and  so  on.  Finally  the  outer  circle  shows 
how  the  four  and  twenty  hours  are  reckoned  in  actual  life. 
For  example,  I  hear  seven  o'clock  striking  in  the  night,  and 
know  that  midnight  is  at  five  o'clock;  I  therefore  deduct  the 
latter  number  from  the  former,  and  thus  have  two  hours  after 
midnight.  If  I  hear  seven  o'clock  strike  in  the  day-time,  and 
know  that  noon  is  at  five,  I  proceed  in  the  same  way,  ai 
thus  have  two  in  the  afternoon.  But  if  I  wish  to  express  tl 
hour  according  to  the  fashion  of  this  country,  I  must  know 
that  noon  is  seventeen  o'clock;  I  add  the  two,  and  get  nine- 
teen  o'clock.  When  this  method  is  heard  and  thought  of  for 
the  first  time,  it  seems  extremely  confused  and  difficult  to 
manage,  but  we  soon  grow  accustomed  to  it  and  find  the 
occupation  amusing.  The  people  themselves  take  delight  in 
this  perpetual  calculation,  just  as  children  are  pleased  with 
easily  surmounted  difficulties.  Indeed  they  always  have  their 
fingers  in  the  air,  make  any  calculation  in  tlieir  heads,  and 
like  to  occupy  themselves  with^  figures.  Besides  to  the 
inhabitant  of  the  country  the  matter  is  so  much  the  easier, 
as  he  really  does  not  trouble  himself  about  noon  and  mid- 
night, and  does  not,  hke  the  foreign  resident,  compare  two 
clocks  with  each  other.  They  only  count  irom  the  evening 
the  hours,  as  they  strike,  and  in  the  day-time  they  add  the 
number  to  the  vaiying  number  of  noon,  with  which  they  ara 
acquainted.  The  rest  is  explained  by  the  remarks  appended 
to  the  diBsrom : — 
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Verona,  Sept.  17. 
The  people  here  jostle  one  wiothcr  actively  enough;  the 
oarrow  streets,  where  shops  and  workmen's  stalls  are  thickly 
crowded  together,  have  a  particularly  cheerful  look.  There  la 
no  such  thing  as  a  door  in  front  of  the  shop  or  workroom;  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  house  is  open,  and  one  may  see  all  that 
passea  in  the  interior.  Half-way  out  into  the  path,  the 
tailors  are  sewing;  and  the  cohblers  are  pulling  and  rapping; 
indeed  the  work-stalls  make  a.  part  of  the  street.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  lights  are  huraing,  the  appearance  is  most 

The  squares  are  very  full  on  market  days ;  there  are  bwt 
and  vegetables  without  number,  and  garlic  and  onions  to  the 
heart's  desire.  Then  again  throughout  the  day  there  is  a 
ceaseless  screaming,  bantering,  singing,  squalling,  huzzaing, 
and  laughing.  The  mildness  of  the  air,  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  food,  make  subsistence  easy.  Everything  possible  is  done 
in  the  open  air. 

At  night  singing  and  all  sorts  of  noises  begin.  The  ballad  ot 
"Jt^rlbrook"  is  heard  in  every  street; — then  comes  a  dulcimer, 
then  a  violin.  They  try  to  imitate  all  the  birds  with  a  pipe. 
The  strangest  sounds  are  heard  on  every  side.  A  mild  climate 
can  give  this  exquisite  enjoyment  of  mere  existence,  even  to 
poverty,  and  the  very  shadow  of  the  people  seems  respectable. 

The  want  of  eleanliness  and  convenience,  which  so  much 
strikes  us  in  the  houses,  arises  from  the  following  cause  :^the 
inhabitants  are  always  out  of  doors,  and  in  their  light-hearted- 
ness  think  of  nothing.  With  the  people  all  goes  right,  even 
the  middle-class  man  just  lives  on  from  day  to  day,  whUe  the 
rich  and  genteel  shut  themselves  up  in  their  dwellii^,  which 
are  not  so  habitable  as  in  the  north.  Society  is  found  iu  the 
open  streets.  Fore-courts  and  colonnades  are  all  soiled  with 
filth,  for  things  are  done  in  the  most  natural  manner.  The 
people  always  feel  their  way  before  them.  The  rich  man 
maybe  rich,  and  build  his  palaces;  andtheno&i'/emaynile,  but 
if  he  makes  a  colonnade  or  a  fore-couil,  the  people  will  make 
use  of  it  for  their  own  occasions,  and  have  no  more  urgent 
wish  than  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible,  of  that  which  they 
have  taken  as  often  as  possible.  If  a  person  cannot  bear  this, 
he  nniBt  not  play  the  great  gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  he  must 
act  as  if  a  part  of  his  dwelling  belonged  to  the  public.     He 
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may  shut  his  door,  and  all  will  be  right.  But  in  opeh  build- 
ings the  people  are  not  to  be  debarred  of  their  privileges,  an*, 
this,  throughout  Italy,  is  a  nuisance  to  the  foreigner. 

To-day  I  remarked  in  several  streets  of  ^e  town,  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  middle-classes  especially,  who 
appear  very  numerous  and  busy.  They  swing  their  arms  as 
they  walk.  Persons  of  a  high  rank,  who  on  certain  occa- 
sions wear  a  sword,  swing  only  one  arm,  being  accustomed  to 
hold  the  left  arm  still. 

Although  the  people  are  careless  enough  with  respect  tc 
their  own  wants  and  occupations,  they  have  a  keen  eye  foi 
everything  foreign.  Thus  in  the  very  first  days,  I  observed 
that  every  one  took  notice  of  my  boots,  because  here  they  are 
too  expensive  an  article  of  dress  to  wear  even  in  winter.  Now 
I  wear  shoes  and  stockings  nobody  looks  at  me.  Particularly 
I  noticed  this  morning,  when  aU  were  running  about  with 
flowers,  vegetables,  garlic,  and  other  market-stuff,  that  a  twig 
of  cypress,  which  I  carried  in  my  hand,  did  not  escape  them. 
Some  green  cones  hung  upon  it,  and  I  held  in  the  same  hand 
some  blooming  caper- twigs.  Everybody,  large  and  small, 
watched  me  closely,  and  seemed  to  entertain  some  whimsical 
thought. 

I  brought  these  twigs  from  the  Giusti  garden,  which  is 
finely  situated,  and  in  which  there  are  monsti'ous  cypresses, 
all  pointed  up  like  spikes  into  the  air.  The  Taxus,  which  in 
Dorthern  gardening  we  find  cut  to  a  sharp  point,  is  probably  an 
imitation  of  this  splendid  natural  product.  A  tree,  the 
branches  of  which,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest,  are 
striving  to  reach  heaven, — a  tree  which  will  last  its  three 
hundred  years,  is  well  worthy  of  veneration.  Judging  from 
the  time  when  this  garden  was  laid  out,  these  trees  have 
already  attained  that  advanced  age. 


Vicenza^  Sept,  1 9. 
The  way  from  Verona  hither  is  very  pleasant:  we  go 
north-eastwards  along  the  momitains,  always  keeping  to  the 
left  the  foremost  mountains  which  consist  of  sand,  lime,  clay, 
and  marl ;  the  hills  which  they  form,  are  dotted  with  villages, 
castles,  and  houses.  To  the  right  extends  the  broad  plain, 
along  which  the  road  goes.    The  straight  broad  path,  which  is 


in  good  preHervation,  goes  througli  a  fertile  field;  we  look 
into  docp  avenues  of  trees,  up  wUioii  the  vines  are  trained 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  drop  down,  like  pendant 
branches.  Here  we  can  get  an  admirable  idea  of  festoons  1 
The  grapes  are  ripe,  and  are  heavy  on  the  tendrils,  which  hang 
down  long  and  trembling.  The  road  is  filled  with  people  of 
every  class  and  occupation,  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  by 
some  carts,  with  low  sohd  wheels,  which,  with  teams  of  fin" 
oxen,  carry  the  large  vats,  in  which  the  grapes  from  the 
vineyards  are  put  and  pressed.  The  drivers  rode  in  them 
when  they  were  empty,  and  the  whole  was  like  a  triumphal 
procession  of  Bacchanals.  Between  the  ranks  of  vines  the 
ground  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  grain,  especially  Indian  com 
and  millet  (^Sorffel). 

As  one  goes  towards  Vicenza,  the  hills  again  rise  from 
north  to  south  and  enclose  the  plain;  they  arc,  it  is  said,  vol- 
canic. Vicenza  hes  at  their  foot,  or  if  you  will,  in  a  boSom 
which  they  form. 


Vicenza.  S/^l.  19. 
Though  I  have  been  here  only  a  few  hours,  I  have  already 
ran  through  the  town,  and  seen  lie  Olympian  theatre,  and  the 
buildings  of  Palladio.  A  very  pretty  little  book  is  published 
here,  for  the  convenience  of  foreigners,  with  copper-plates  and 
some  letter-press,  that  shows  knowledge  of  art.  When  once 
one  stands  in  the  presence  of  these  works,  one  immediately 
perceives  their  great  value,  for  they  are  calculated  to  fill  the 
eye  with  their  actual  greatness  and  massivcoess,  and  to  satisfy 
the  mind  by  the  beautiful  harmony  of  their  dimensions,  not 
only  in  abstract  sketches,  but  wi^  all  the  prominences  and 
distances  of  perspective.  Therefore  I  say  of  Palladio :  he  waa 
a  man  really  and  intrinsically  great,  whose  greatness  was  out- 
wardly mamfeated.  The  chief  difficulty  with  which  this  man, 
like  til  modem  architects,  had  to  sti'u^le,  was  the  suitable 
apphcation  of  the  orders  of  columns  to  buildings  for  domestic 
or  puhhc  use;  for  there  is  always  a  contradiction  in  the  com- 
bination of  columns  and  walls.  But  with  what  success  has 
he  not  worked  them  up  together !  What  an  imposing  efieet 
has  the  aspect  of  his  edifices :  at  the  sight  of  tliem  one  almost 
foists  that  he  is  attempting  to  reconcile  us  to  a  violation  ol 
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the  rales  of  his  art.  There  is,  indeed,  something  divine 
about  his  designs,  which  may  be  exactly  compared  to  the  crea- 
tions of  the  great  poet,  who,  out  of  truth  and  falsehood 
elaborates  something  between  both,  and  charms  us  with  its 
borrowed  existence. 

The  Olympic  theatre  is  a  theatre  of  the  ancients,  realized 
on  a  small  scale,  and  indescribably  beautiful.  However,  com- 
pared with  our  theatres,  it  reminds  me  of  a  genteel,  rich, 
well-bred  child,  contrasted  with  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world, 
who,  though  he  is  neither  so  rich,  nor  so  genteel,  and  well- 
bred,  knows  better  how  to  employ  his  resom-ces. 

If  we  contemplate,  on  the  spot,  the  noble  buildings  which 
Palladio  has  erected,  and  see  how  they  are  disfigured  by  the 
mean  filthy  necessities  of  the  people,  how  the  plans  of  most 
of  them  exceeded  the  means  of  those  who  undertook  them,  and 
how  little  these  precious  monuments  of  one  lofty  mind  are 
adapted  to  all  else  aroimd,  the  thought  occurs^  that  it  is 
just  the  same  with  everything  else ;  for  we  receive  but  little 
thanks  from  men,  when  we  would  elevate  their  internal  aspira- 
tions, give  them  a  great  idea  of  themselves,  and  make  them 
feel  the  grandeur  of  a  really  noble  existence.  But  when  one 
cajoles  them,  teUs  them  tales,  and  helping  them  on  from  day 
to  day,  makes  them  worse,  then  one  is  just  the  man  they  like ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  modem  times  take  delight  in  so  many 
absurdities.  I  do  not  say  this  to  lower  my  friends,  I  only 
say  that  they  are  so,  and  that  people  must  not  be  astonished 
to  find  everything  just  as  it  is. 

How  the  Basilica  of  Palladio  looks  bv  the  side  of  an  old 
castellated  kind  of  a  building,  dotted  all  over  with  windows 
of  different  sizes  (whose  removal,  tower  and  all,  the  artist 
evidently  contemplated), — ^it  is  impossible  to  describe— and 
besides  I  must  now,  by  a  strange  effort,  compress  my  own 
feelings,  for,  I  too,  alas!  find  here  side  by  side  both  what  I 
seek  and  what  I  fly  from. 


Sept  20. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  opera,  which  lasted  till  midnight,  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  some  rest.  The  three  Sultanesses  and  the 
Rape  of  the  Seraglio  have  afforded  several  tatters,  out  of  which 
the  piece  has  been  patched  up,  with  very  little  skill.    Tlie 


musio  18  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but  is  probably  by  an  amatenr; 
for  not  a  single  tliought  struck  me  as  being  aew.  The  bidlttt, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  charming.  The  principle  pair  of 
dancers  executed  an  AUemande  to  perfecticm. 

The  theatre  is  new,  pleasant,  beautiful,  modestly  mt^;nifi- 
cent,  uniform  throughout,  just  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a  provincial 
town.  Every  bos  has  hangings  of  the  same  color,  and  the 
one  belonging  to  tlie  Capilan  Grande,  is  only  diatinguiahed 
ffoiu  the  rest,  by  the  fact  that  the  hangings  ore  somewhat 
longer. 

The  prima  donna,  who  is  a  great  favorite  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, is  tremendously  applauded,  on  her  entrance,  and  the 
"  gods"  are  quite  obstreperous  with  their  delight,  when  she 
does  anything  remarkably  well,  which  very  often  happens. 
Her  manners  are  natural,  she  has  a  pretty  figure,  a  fine 
voice,  a  pleasing  countenance,  and,  above  all,  a,  really  modest 
demeanour,  while  there  might  be  more  grace  in  tixe  arms. 
However,  1  am  not  what  I  was,  I  feel  that  I  am  spoiled,  I  am 
spoiled  for  a  "god." 

Sept.  21. 

To-day  I  visited  Dr.  Tura.  Five  years  ago  lie  passionately 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  plants,  formed  a  herharitcm  at 
the  Itahan  flora,  and  laid  out  a  botanical  garden  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  former  bishop.  However,  all  that  has 
come  to  an  end.  Medical  practice  drove  away  natural 
history,  the  herbarium  is  eaten  by  worms,  the  bishop  is  dead, 
and  the  botanic  garden  is  again  rationally  planted  with  cab- 
bages and  garlic. 

Dr.  Tura  is  a  very  refiued  and  good  man.  lie  told  me  hia 
history  with  fi-anknesa,  purity  of  mind,  and  modesty,  and 
altogether  spoke  in  a  very  definite  ana  affable  manner.  At 
the  same  time  he  did  not  like  to  open  nis  cabinets,  which  per- 
haps were  in  no  very  presentable  condition.  Our  conversa- 
tion soon  came  to  a  stand-still. 


I  called  upon  the  old  architect  Scamozzi,  who  has  pubL-shed 
an  edition  of  Palladia's  bmUiinys,  and  is  a  diligent  artist,  pas. 
eionately  devoted  to  his  art.     He  gave  me  some  directionfi. 
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being  delighted  with  my  sympathy.  Among  Palladio^s  build- 
ings there  is  one.  for  which  I  always  had  an  especial  predi- 
lection, and  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  own  residence 
"Wlien  it  is  seen  close,  there  is  £Eir  more  in  it  than  appears  in 
a  picture.  I  shoidd  have  liked  to  draw  it,  and  to  illuminate  it 
with  colors,  to  show  the  material  and  the  age.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  the  architect  has  built  himself  a 
palace.  The  house  is  the  most  modest  in  the  world,  with  only 
two  windows,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  broad  space, 
which  would  admit  a  third.  If  it  were  imitated  in  a  picture, 
which  should  exhibit  the  neighbouring  houses  at  the  same 
time,  the  spectator  would  be  pleased  to  observe  how  it  has 
been  let  in  between  them.  Canaletto  was  the  man  who  should 
have  painted  it. 


To-day  I  visited  the  splendid  building  which  stands  on  a 
pleasant  elevation  about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  and  is 
called  the  "Rotonda."  It  is  a  quadrangular  building,  enclo- 
sing a  circular  hall,  lighted  from  the  top.  On  all  the  four 
sides,  you  ascend  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  always  come  to 
a  vestibule,  which  is  formed  of  six  Corinthian  columns.  Pro- 
bably the  luxury  of  architecture  was  never  carried  to  so 
high  a  point.  The  space  occupied  by  the  steps  and  vestibules 
is  much  larger  than  that  occupied  by  the  house  itself;  for 
every  one  of  the  sides  is  as  grand  and  pleasing  as  the  frx)nt  of 
a  temple.  With  respect  to  the  inside  it  may  be  called 
habitable,  but  not  comfortable.  The  hall  is  of  the  finest  pro- 
portions, and  so  are  the  chambers ;  but  they  would  hardly 
,  suffice  for  the  actual  wants  of  any  genteel  family  in  a  sum- 
mer-residence.* On  the  other  hand  it  presents  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance,  as  it  is  viewed  on  every  side  throughout 
the  district,  llie  variety  which  is  produced  by  the  principal 
mass,  as,  together  with  lie  projecting  columns,  it  is  gradusJly 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  who  walks  round 
it,  is  very  great ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  owner,  who  wished  to 
leave  a  large  trust-estate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  visible 
monument  of  his  wealth,  is  completely  obtained.  And  while 
the  building  appears  in  all  its  magnificence,  when  viewed 
from  any  spot  in  the  district,  it  also  forms  the  point  of  view  for 
a  most  agreeable  prospect.      You  may  see  the  Bachiglione 


flowing  along,  and  taking  vessels  down  from  Verona  to  the 
Brenta,  while  jou  overlook  the  extensive  possessions  whicli  the 
Marquis  Capra  wished  to  preserve  undivided  in  hia  family. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  four  gable-ends,  whicii  together  con- 
Btilute  one  whole,  are  worthy  to  be  noted  down  : 

Marcus  Capra  Gabrielis  £liuB 
Qui  ledes  lias 


Censibus  agria  vaUibus  et  collibua 

Citra  viam  magnam 
Memorite  perpctuie  mandans  hcec 

Dum  sustinct  ac  abstinet. 


The  coaclusion  in  particular  is  strange  enough.     A  man 
'who  has  at  command  so  much  wealth  and  sueh  a  capacious 
will,  atUl  feels  that  he  must  bear  and  forbear.     This  can  ' 
teamed  at  a  less  espeaae. 

Sept.  22. 

This  evening  T  was  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  academy  ot 
the  "Olympians."  It  is  mere  play-work,  but  good  in  its 
way,  and  seems  to  keep  up  a  iitHe  spice  md  life  among  the 
people.  There  is  the  great  hall  hy  Palladio's  theatre,  hand- 
somely lighted  up ;  the  Capitan  and  a  portion  of  the  nobility 
are  present,  besides  a  public  composed  of  educated  persona, 
and  several  of  the  clergy ;  the  whole  assembly  amounting  to 
about  five  hundred. 

The  question  proposed  by  the  president  for  to-day's  sitting 
was  this ;  "  Which  has  been  most  serviceable  to  the  fine  arts, 
invention  or  imitation?"  This  was  a  happy  notion,  for  if  the 
alternatives  whicli  are  involved  in  the  question  are  kept  duly 
apart,  one  may  go  ou  debating  for  centuries.  The  acade- 
micians have  gallantly  availed  themselves  of  the  occasi 
have  produced  all  sorts  of  things  in  prose  and  verse, 
very  good. 

Then  there  is  the  liveliest  public.  The  audience  cry  bravo, 
and  ciap  thoir  hands  and  laugh.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  stand 
thus  before  one's  nation,  and  amuse  them  in  person !  We 
must  set  down  our  best  productions  in  black  and  white;  every 
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one  squats  down  with  them  in  a  comer,  and  scribbles  at  them 
as  he  call. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  even  on  this  occasion  Palladio 

would  be  continually  appealed  to,  whether  the  discourse  was  in 

Ikvour  of  invention  or  imitation.     At  the  end,  which  is  always 

the  right  place  for  a  joke,  one  of  the  speakers  hit  on  a  happy 

thought,  and  said  that  the  others  had  already  taken  Palladio 

away  from  him,  so  that  he,  for  his  part,  would  praise  Fran- 

ccschini,  the  great  silk-manu£5u;turer.      He  then  began  to 

show   the   advantages  which    this    enterprising    man,    and 

through  him  the  city  of  Vicenza,  had  derived  from  imitating 

the  Lyonnese  and  Florentine  stufis,  and  thence  came  to  the 

conclusion  that  imitation  stands  far  above  invention.     This 

was  done  with  so  much  humour,  that  iminterrupted  laughter 

was  excited.     Generally  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  imitation 

obtained  the  most  applause,  for  they  said  nothing  but  what 

was  adapted  to  the  thoughts  and  capacities  of  the  multitude. 

Once  the  public,  by  a  violent  clapping  of  hands,  gave  its 

hearty  approval  to  a  most  clumsy  sophism,  when  it  had  not 

felt  many  good— nay,  excellent  things,  that  had  been  said  in 

honour  of  invention.     I  am  very  glad  I  have  witnessed  this 

scene,  for  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  Palladio,  after  the 

lapse  of  so  long  a  time,  still  honoured  by  his  fellow-citizens, 

as  their  polar-star  and  model. 


Sept  22. 

This  morning  I  was  at  Tiene,  which  lies  north  towards  the 
mountains,  where  a  new  building  has  been  erected  after  an 
old  plan,  of  which  there  may  be  a  little  to  say.  Thus  do  they 
here  honour  everything  that  belongs  to  the  good  period,  and 
have  sense  enough  to  raise  a  new  building  on  a  plan  which 
they  have  inherited.  The  chdteau  is  excellently  situated  in  a 
large  plain,  having  behind  it  the  calcareous  Alps,  without 
any  mountains  intervening.  A  stream  of  living  water  flows 
along  the  level  causeway  from  each  side  of  the  building, 
towards  those  who  approach  it,  and  waters  the  broad  fields  of 
rice  through  which  one  passes. 

I  have  now  seen  but  two  Italian  cities,  and  for  the  first  time, 
and  have  spoken  with  but  few  persons,  and  yet  I  know  my 
Italians  pretty  weU.     They  are  like  courtiers,  who  consider 
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themselTes  the  first  people  in  the  world,  and  who,  on  the 
strength  of  certain  advantages,  which  cannot  be  denied  them, 
can  indulge  with  impunity  in  so  comfortable  a  thought.  The 
Italians  appear  to  me  a  right  good  people.  Only  one  must 
see  the  children  and  the  common  people  as  I  see  them  now, 
and  can  see  them,  while  I  am  always  open  to  them, — nay, 
always  lay  myself  open  to  them.  What  figures  and  faces 
there  are ! 

It  is  especially  to  be  commended  in  the  Vicentians,  that 
with  them  one  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  large  city.  What- 
ever a  person  does,  they  do  not  stare  at  him,  but  if  he 
addresses  them,  they  are  conversable  and  pleasant,  especially 
the  women,  who  please  me  much.  I  do  not  mean  to  find 
fault  with  the  Veronese  women;  they  are  well  made  and 
have  a  decided  pupil,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  pale, 
and  the  Zendal  is  to  their  disadvantage,  because  one  looks  for 
something  charming  under  the  beautiful  costume.  I  have 
found  here  some  very  pretty  creatures,  especially  some  with 
black  locks,  who  inspire  me  with  peculiar  interest.  There  are 
also  fairer  beauties  who,  however,  do  not  please  me  so  well. 


Padua,  Sept.  26.     Evening, 

In  four  hours  I  have  this  day  come  here  from  Vicenza, 
crammed  luggage  and  all  into  a  little  one-seated  chaise, 
called  a  "  Sediola"  Generally  the  journey  is  performed  with 
ease  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  but  as  I  wished  to  pass  the 
delightfiil  day-time  in  the  open  air,  I  was  glad  that  the  Vet- 
turino  fell  short  of  his  duty.  The  route  goes  constantly  south- 
wards over  the  most  fertile  plains,  and  between  hedges  and 
trees,  without  further  prospect,  until  at  last  the  beautiful 
mountains,  extending  from  the  east  towards  the  south,  are 
seen  on  the  right  hand.  The  abundance  of  the  festoona  ol 
plants  and  fruit,  which  hang  over  walls  and  hedges,  and  dowr 
the  trees,  is  indescribable.  The  roofs  are  ^oaded  with  gourds, 
and  the  strangest  sort  of  cucimibers  are-  hanging  from  poles 
and  trellises. 

From  the  observatoiy  I  could  take  the  clearest  survey  pos- 
sible of  the  fine  situation  of  the  town.  Towards  the  north 
are  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  and  half 
hidden  by  clouds,  and  joined  by  the  Vicentian  mountains  on 
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the  north-wust.  Tlien  towards  the  west  are  the  nearer  mouu- 
taius  of  Este,  the  shapes  and  recesses  of  which  are  plainly  ta 
be  seen.  Towards  tjie  south-east  is  a  verdant  sea  of  plants, 
without  a  trace  of  elevation,  tree  after  tree,  bush  after  bush, 
plantation  after  plantation,  while  houses,  villas,  and  churches, 
dfty.zling  with  whiteness,  peer  out  from  among  the  green. 
Against  the  horizon  I  plainly  saw  the  tower  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  with  other  smaller  towers. 


Pddua,  Sept.  17. 

I  have  at  last  obtained  the  works  of  Palladio,  not  indeed 
the  original  edition,  which  I  saw  at  Vicenza,  where  the  cuts 
are  in  wood,  but  a  fac-simile  in  copper,  published  at  the 
expense  of  an  excellent  man,  named  Smith,  who  was  formerly 
the  English  consul  at  Venice.  We  must  give  the  English  this 
credit,  that  they  have  long  known  how  to  prize  what  is  good, 
and  have  a  magnificent  way  of  difiusing  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  purchase  I  entered  a  book-shop, 
which  in  Italy  presents  quite  a  pecub'ar  appearance.  Around 
it  are  arranged  the  books,  all  stitched,  and  during  the  whole 
day  good  society  may  be  found  in  the  shop,  which  is  a  loimge 
for  all  the  secular  clergy,  nobility,  and  artists  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  literature.  One  asks  for  a  book,  opens 
it,  and  amuses  himself  as  one  can.  Thus  I  foimd  a  knot  of 
half  a  dozen  all  of  whom  became  attentive  to  me,  when  I 
asked  for  the  works  of  Palladio.  While  the  master  of  the 
shop  looked  for  the  book,  they  conmiended  it,  and  gave  me  infpr- 
mation  respecting  the  original  and  the  copy ;  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  tihe  work  itself  and  with  the  merits  of  the  author. 
Taking  me  for  an  architect  they  praised  me  for  having  recourse 
to  this  master  in  preference  to  all  the  rest,  saying  that  he  was 
of  more  practical  utility  than  Vitruvius  himself,  since  he  had 
thorougUy  studied  the  ancients  and  antiquity,  and  had  sought 
to  adapt  the  latter  to  the  wants  of  our  own  times.  I  con- 
fersed  for  a  long  time  Mrith  those  friendly  men,  learned  some- 
thing about  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  city,  and  took  my 
leave. 

'Where  men  have  built  churches  to  saints,  a  place  may  some- 
^es  be  found  in  them,  where  monuments  to  intellectual 
men  may  be  set  up.    The  bust  of  Cardinal  Bembo  stands 

£ 


between  Ionic  columns.  It  is  a  handsome  fi>ce,  stronglj  drawn 
in,  if  I  may  use  the  expresiiioa.  and  with  a  copioua  beard. 
The  inscription  runs  thus;  "Petri  Bembi  Card,  imagineni 
Ilier.  GuerinuB  Ismeni  f.  in  publico  ponendam  curavit  ut 
cujuB  ingenii  mitnumenta  GGtema  sint.  ejus  corporis  quoquu 
ineinoria  ne  a  posleritatfl  dcsideretur," 

With  ail  its  dignity  the  University  gave  me  the  horrors,  as  a 
building.  lamglad thatlhadnothingtolearninit.  Onecaonot 
imagine  such  a  narrow  compass  for  a  school,  even  though, 
as  the  student  of  a  German  university,  one  may  have  auifered 
a  great  deal  on  the  benches  of  the  Auditorium.  The  anat» 
inieal  theatre  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  art  of  pressing  students 
together.  The  audienco  are  piled  one  above  another  in  a  tall 
pointed  funnel.  They  look  down  upon  the  narrow  spaci 
where  the  table  stands,  and,  as  no  daylight  falls  upon  it,  the 
Professor  must  demonstrate  by  lamplight.  The  botanic  gar- 
den is  much  more  pretty  and  cheerful.  Several  plants  can 
remain  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  if  they  are  set  near 
the  walls,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  them.  At  the  end  oi 
October  the  whole  is  built  over,  and  the  process  of  heating  is 
carried  on  for  the  few  remaining  mouths.  It  is  pleasant  and 
instructive  to  walk  through  a  vegetation  that  is  strange  to  us. 
With  ordinary  plants,  as  well  as  with  other  objects  that  have 
been  long  familiar  to  us,  we  at  last  do  not  think  at  all,  and 
what  is  looking  without  thinking  ?  Amidst  this  variety  which 
comes  upon  me  quite  new,  the  idea  that  all  forms  of  plants 
may,  perhaps,  Be  developed  from  a  single  form,  becomes  more 
lively  than  ever.  On  this  principle  alone  it  would  be  possible 
to  define  orders  and  classes,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  hitherto 
been  done  m  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  At  this  point  I  stand 
fast  in  my  botanical  philosophy,  apd  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to 
estricate  myself.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  this  business 
seem  to  me  ipiite  equal. 

The  great  square,  called  Praia  delta  Vaile,  is  a  very  wide 
space,  where  the  chief  fair  is  held  in  June.  ITie  woodtn 
booths  in  the  middle  of  it  do  not  produce  the  most  favourable 
appearance,  but  the  inhabitants  assure  me  that  there  will  soon 
,  be  e.Jiera  of  stone  here,  like  that  at  Verona.  One  has  hope> 
of  this  already,  from  the  mamier  in  which  the  Praia  is  sur- 
lounded,  and  which  alfords  a  very  beautiful  and  imposing  view 

A  huge  oval  is  surrounded  with  statues,   all  representing 
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eelebrated  men,  who  liave  taught  or  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Any  native  or  foreigner  is  allowed  to  erect  a  statue 
of  a  certain  size  to  any  countryman  or  kinsman,  as  soon  as  the 
merit  of  the  person  and  his  academical  residence  at  Padua  are 
proved. 

A  moat  filled  with  water  goes  round  the  oval.  On  the  four 
bridges  which  lead  up  to  it  stand  colossal  figures  of  Popes  and 
Doges;  the  other  statues,  which  are  smaller,  have  been  set 
up  by  corporations,  private  individuals,  or  foreigner^.  The 
King  of  Sweden  caused  a  figure  of  Ghistavus  Adolphus  to  be 
erected,  because  it  is  said  he  once  heard  a  lecture  in  Padua. 
The  Archduke  Leopold  revived  the  memory  of  Petrarch  and 
Galileo.  The  statues  are  in  a  good,  modem  style,  a  few  of 
them  rather  affected,  some  very  natural,  and  all  in  the 
costume  of  their  rank  and  dignity.  The  inscriptions  deserve 
commendation.     There  is  nodiing  in  them  absurd  or  paltry. 

At  any  imiversity  the  thought  would  have  been  a  happy 
one  (and  here  it  is  particularly  so),  because  it  is  very  delight- 
ful  to  see  a  whole  line  of  departed  worthies  thus  ceiled  back 
again.  It  will  perhaps  form  a  very  beautiful  iVato,  when  the 
wooden  Fikra  shall  be  removed,  and  one  built  of  stone,  accord* 
ing  to  the  aforesaid  plan. 

In  the  consistory  of  a  fraternity  dedicated  to  S.  Anthony, 
there  are  some  pictures  of  an  early  date,  which  remind  one  of 
the  old  German  paintings,  and  also  some  by  Titian,  in  which 
may  be  remarked  the  great  progress  which  no  one, has  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Immediately  afterwards  I  saw 
works  by  some  of  the  most  modem  painters.  These  artists, 
as  they  could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  die  lofty  and  the  serious, 
have  been  very  happy  in  hitting  the  humorous.  The  decol- 
lation of  John  by  Piazetta  is,  in  this  sense,  a  capital  picture, 
if  one  can  once  allow  the  master  s  manner.  John  is  kneeling, 
with  his  hands  before  him,  and  his  right  knee  on  a  stone,  looking 
towards  heaven.  One  of  the  soldiers,  who  is  binding  him,  is 
bending  roimd  on  one  side,  and  looking  into  his  face,  as  if  he 
was  wondering  at  his  patient  resignation.  Higher  up  stands 
another,  who  is  to  deal  the  fatal  blow.  He  do^s  not,  however, 
hold  the  sword,  but  makes  a  motion  with  his  hands,  like  one 
who  is  practising  the  stroke  beforehand.  A  third  is  drawing 
the  sword  out  of  the  scabbard.  The  thought  is  happy,  if  not 
grand,  and  the  composition  is  striking  and  produces  the  best 
effect.  ^  2 


Ill  the  church  of  the  Eremitani  I  have  seen  pictnres  hy 
Mantegna,  one  of  the  older  painters,  at  which  I  am  aatonished. 
What  a  sharp,  strict  actualitj'  ts  exhibited  in  these  pictures ! 
It  IB  from  this  actuality,  thoroi^hly  true,  not  apparent,  merely 
and  falaely  effective,  and  appealing  solely  to  the  imagination, 
but  solid,  pure,  bright,  elaborated,  couscientimis,  delicate,  and 
circumscribed — an  actuahty  which  had  about  it  something 
aevere,  credulouB,  and  laborious;  it  is  from  this,  I  say,  that 
the  later  painters  proceeded  (aa  I  remarked  in  the  pictures  by 
Titian),  in  order  that  by  the  livelinefs  of  their  own  genius, 
the  energy  of  their  nature  illumined  at  the  same  time  by  tha 
mind  of  the  predecessors,  and  esalted  by  their  force,  thej 
might  rise  higlier  and  higher,  and  elevated  above  the  earth. 
produce  forma  that  were  heavenly  indeed,  but  still  true. 
Thus  was  art  developed  ailer  the  barbarous  period. 

The  hall  of  audience  in  the  towa-house,  properly  designated 
by  the  augmentative  "  Salone,"  is  such  a  huge  iaclosure 
that  one  cannot  conceive  it,  much  less  recall  it  to  one's  immc- 
diate  memory.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred  feet 
broad,  and  one  hundred  feet  high,  measured  up  to  the  roof, 
which  covers  it  quite  ia.  So  accustomed  are  these  people  to 
live  in  the  open  air,  that  the  architects  look  out  for  a  market- 
place to  over-arch.  And  there  is  no  question  that  this  huge 
vaulted  space  produces  quite  a  peculiar  effect.  It  is  an 
inclosed  infinity,  which  has  more  analogy  to  man's  habits 
and  feelings  than  the  starry  heavens.  The  latter  takes  ns 
out  of  ourselves,  the  former  insensibly  brings  us  back  to 
ourselves. 

For  the  same  reason  I  nliio  like  to  stiiv  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Jostina.  This  church,  which  is  485  feet  ia  length,  andhinh 
and  broad  in  proportion,  is  built  in  a  grand  and  simple  style. 
'{"his  evening  I  seated  myself  in  a  comer,  and  indulged  in 
quiet  contemplation.  I'hen  I  felt  myself  truly  alone,  for  no 
one  in  the  world,  even  if  he  had  thought  of  me  for  the 
moment,  would  have  looked  for  me  here. 

Now  everything  ought  to  De  packed  up  again,  for  to-mor- 
row morning  I  set  off  by  water,  upon  the  Brenta.  It  rained 
to-day,  but  now  it  lias  cleared  up,  and  I  hope  1  shall  bo  able 
to  see  the  lagunes  and  the  Bride  of  the  Sea  by  beautiful  day- 
light, and  to  greet  my  friends  from  her  bosom. 
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Venice,  Sejftteniber  28,  1786. 

Now  it  stood  written  on  my  page  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  September,  by  5  o'clock,  German 
time,  I  should  see  Venice  for  the  first  time,  as  I  passed  from 
the  Brenta  into  the  lagunes,  and  that,  soon  afterwards,  1 
should  actually  enter  and  visit  this  strange  island-city,  this 
beaver -like  republic.  So  now.  Heaven  be  praised,  Venice  is 
no  longer  to  me  a  bare  and  a  hollow  name,  which  has  so 
k>ng  tormented  me, — me^  the  mental  enemy  of  mere  verbal 
sounds. 

As  the  first  of  the  gondoliers  came  up  to  the  ship  (they 
come  in  order  to  convey  more  quickly  to  Venice  those  passen- 
gers who  are  in  a  hurry),  I  recollected  an  old  plaything,  ot 
which,  perhaps,  I  had  not  thought  for  twenty  years.  My 
fether  had  a  beautiful  model  of  a  gondola  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  [Jrom  Italy] ;  he  set  a  great  value  upon  it, 
and  it  was  considered  a  great  treat,  when  I  was  allowed  to 
.play  with  it.  The  first  beaks  of  tinned  iron-plate,  the  black 
goadola-cages,  all  greeted  me  like  old  acquaintances,  and 
I  experienced  again  dear  emotions  of  my  childhood  which  had 
been  long  unknown. 

I  am  well  lodged  at  the  sign  of  the  Queen  of  England,  not 
&r  from  the  square  of  S.  Mark,  which  is,  indeed,  the  chief 
advanti^  of  the  spot.  My  windows  look  upon  a  narrow 
canal  between  lofty  houses,  a  bridge  of  one  arch  is  immedi- 
ately below  me,  and  directly  opposite  is  a  narrow,  bustling 
alley.  Thus  am  I  lodged,  and  nere  I  shall  remain  until  I 
have  made  up  my  packet  for  Germany,  and  imtil  I  am  satiated 
with  the  sight  of  the  city.  I  can  now  really  enjoy  the  soli- 
tude for  which  I  have  longed  so  ardently,  for  nowhere  does  a 
man  feel  himself  more  solitary  than  in  a  crowd,  where  he 
must  push  his  way  unknown  to  every  one.  Perhaps  in  Venice 
there  is  only  one  person  who  knows  me,  and  he  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  me  all  at  once. 


A  few  words  on  my  journey  hither  from  Padu&.  The  pas- 
sage on  the  Brenta,  in  the  public  vessel,  and  in  good  company, 
is  highly  agrepable.  The  banks  are  ornamented  with  gfudens 
and  villas,  little  hamlets  come  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 


tlie  animated  highroiid  may  be  seen  here  and  t!iei-e.  As  the 
descent  of  the  river  ia  by  means  of  locks,  there  is  often  a  littie 
pause,  which  may  be  employed  in  looking  about  the  country, 
and  in  tasting  the  fruits,  which  are  offered  in  great  abundance. 
You  tlien  eater  your  vessel  again,  and  move  on  through  a 
world,  which  is  itself  in  motion,  and  which  is  full  of  life  and 
fertility. 

To  BO  many  changing  forms  and  images  a  phenomenon  was 
added,  which,  although  derived  from  Germany,  was  quite  in 
its  place  here — I  mean  two  pilgrims,  the  first  whom  I  have 
seen  closely.  They  have  a  right  to  travel  gratis  in  this  pnblio 
conve}^nce;  but  because  the  rest  of  the  passengers  dislike 
coming  into  contact  with  them,  they  do  not  sit  in  the  covered 
part,  but  in  the  after-part  beside  the  Bteersman.  They  were 
stared  at  as  a  phenomenon  even  at  the  present  day,  and  ss  in 
former  times  many  vagabonds  had  made  use  of  this  cloak, 
they  were  but  lightly  esteemed.  When  I  learned  that  thev  ' 
were  Germans,  and  could  speak  no  language  but  their  own,  I, 
joined  tliem,  and  found  that  they  came  from  the  Paderbom 
territory.  Both  of  them  were  men  of  more  than  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  dark,  but  good-humoured  physiognomy.  They 
had  first  visited  the  sepulchre  of  the  "  Three  Kuigs"  at 
Cologne,  had  then  travelled  through  Germany,  and  were  now 
together  on  their  way  back  to  Home  and  Upper  Italy,  whence 
one  intended  to  set  out  for  Westphalia,  and  the  other  to  pay 
a  visit  of  adoration  to  St.  James  kE  Compostella. 

Their  dress  was  the  weU-knowa  costume  of  pilgrims,  hat 
they  looked  much  better  with  this  tucked  up  robe,  than  the 
pilgrims  in  long  taffeta  garments,  we  are  accustomed  to  exhibit 
at  om-  masquerades.  The  long  cape,  the  round  hat,  the  staff 
aud  cockle  (the  tatter  used  as  the  most  innocent  drinking- 
vessel)— all  had  its  signification,  and  its  immediate  use,  while 
a  tin-case  held  their  passports.  Most  remarkable  of  all  were 
their  small,  red  morocco  pocket-books,  in  which  they  kept  all 
the  little  implements  tliat  might  be  wanted  for  any  simple 
necessity.  Tltey  took  them  out  on  finding  that  something 
wanted  mending  in  their  garments. 

The  steersman,  highly  pleased  to  find  an  interpreter,  made 
me  ask  them  several  questions,  and  thus  I  learned  a  great 
deal  about  their  views,  and  especially  about  their  expedition. 
They  made  bitter  complaints  against  theii  brciJircn  in  the 
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&ith,  and  even  against  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  monastic. 
Piety,  they  said,  must  be  a  very  scarce  commodity,  since  no 
one  would  believe  in  theirs,  but  they  were  treated  as  vagrants 
in  almost  every  Catholic  country,  although  they  produced  the 
route  which  had  been  clerically  prescribed,  and  the  passports 
given  by  the  bishop.  On  the  other  hand,  they  described,  with 
a  great  deal  of  emotion,  how  well  they  had  been  received  by 
protestants,  and  made  special  mention  of  a  coimtry  clergyman 
in  Suabia,  and  still  more  of  his  wife,  who  had  prevailed  on  her 
somiewhat  unwilling  husband  to  give  them  an  abundant  repast, 
of  which  they  stood  in  great  need.  On  taking  leave,  the  good 
couple  had  given  them  a  "  convention's  dollar,"*  which  they 
foimd  very  serviceable,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  Catholic 
territory.  Upon  this,  one  of  them  said,  with  all  the  elevation 
of  which  he  was  capable :  "  We  include  this  lady  every  day 
in  our  prayers,  and  implore  God  that  he  will  ojien  her  eyes, 
as  he  has  opened  her  heart  towards  us,  and  take  her,  although 
late,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  thus  we 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  her  in  Paradise  hereafter.*' 

As  I  sat  upon  the  little  gang- way  which  led  to  the  deck, 
I  explained  as  much  as  was  necessary  and  useful  to  the  steers- 
mkn,  and  to  some  other  persons  who  had  crowded  from  the 
cabin  into  this  narrow  space.  The  pilgrims  received  some 
paltry  donations,  for  the  It^ian  is  not  fond  of  giving.  Upon 
this  they  drew  out  some  little  consecrated  tickets,  on  which 
might  be  seen  the  representation  of  the  three  sainted  kings, 
wiSi  some  prayers  addressed  to  them.  The  worthy  men 
entreated  me  to  distribute  these  tickets  among  the  little  party, 
and  explain  how  invaluable  they  were.  In  this  I  succeeded 
perfectly,  for  when  the  two  men  appeared  to  be  greatly  em- 
barrassed as  to  how  they  should  find  the  convent  devoted  to 
pilgrims  in  so  large  a  place  as  Venice,  the  steersman  was 
touched,  and  promised  that,  when  they  landed,  he  would  give 
a  boy  a  trifle  to  lead  them  to  that  distant  spot.  He  added  to 
me  in  confidence,  that  they  would  find  but  little  welcome 
''  The  institution,*'  he  said,  '*  was  foimded  to  admit  I  don't 
know  how  many  pilgrims,  but  now  it  has  become  greatly  con- 
tracted, and  the. revenues  are  otherwise  employed." 

*  A  " convention's  dollar"  is  a  dollar  coined  in  consequence  of  an 
igreement  made  between  several  of  the  German  states,  in  the  year  1750 
when  the  Viennese  standjurd  was  adopted. — ^Tkavs. 
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During  this  eonrersation  we  had  gone  down  the  beatitiftd 
Brenta.  learing  behind  us  many  a  noble  f^iirden.  aiid  many  b 
noble  palace,  and  casting  a  rapid  glance  at  the  populous  and 
thriving'  hamlets,  which  lay  along  the  banks.  Several  gtm- 
tlolos  wound  about  the  ship  as  soon  as  we  had  eutered  the 
Ingunes.  A  Lombard,  well  acquainted  with  Venice,  asked 
me  to  acoompany  him,  that  we  might  ent^r  all  the  quicker, 
and  escape  the  nuisance  of  the  custom-house.  Those  who 
endeavoured  to  hold  ns  back,  he  contrived  to  put  off  with  a 
little  drink-money,  and  so.  in  a  cheerful  eunset,  we  floated  to 
the  place  of  our  destination. 


Hept.  29  {Michaelmas-Day).     Evtning. 

So  mueh  has  already  been  told  and  printed  about  Venice. 
that  I  shall  not  be  circumstantial  in  my  description,  but  shall 
only  say  how  it  struck  me.  Now,  in  this  instance  ngiiin,  that 
which  makes  the  chief  impression  upon  me,  is  the  people. — a 
great  mass,  who  live  an  involuntary  existence  rfeterrained  ^ 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

It  was  for  no  idle  fancy  that  this  race  fled  to  these  islands; 
it  was  no  mere  whim  which  impelled  those  who  followed  to 
combine  with  them ;  necessity  taught  them  to  look  for  security 
in  a  highly  disadvantageous  situatiim.  that  afterwards  became 
most  advantageous,  enduing  them  with  talent,  when  the  whole 
northern  world  was  immersed  in  gloom.  Their  increase  and 
their  wealth  were  a  necessary  consequence.  New  dwellings 
arose  close  against  dwellings,  rocka  took  the  place  of  sand  and 
marsh,  houses  sought  the  sky,  being  forced  like  trees  inclosed 
in  a  narrow  compass,  to  seek  in  height  what  was  denied  them 
in  breadth.  Being  niggards  of  every  inch  of  ground,  as  having 
been  from  the  very  first  compressed  into  a  narrow  compass. 
they  allowed  no  more  room  for  the  streets  than  was  just  neceS' 
sary  to  separate  a  row  of  houBCS  from  the  one  opposite,  and  to 
afford  the  citiz  ns  a  narrow  passage.  Moreover,  water  sup- 
plied the  place  of  street,  square,  and  promenade.  The  Vene- 
tian was  forced  to  become  a  new  creature;  and  thus  Venice 
can  only  be  compared  with  itself.  The  lai^  canal,  winding 
like  a  serpent,  yields  to  no  street  in  the  world,  and  nothing  can 
be  put  by  the  side  of  the  space  in  iVont  of  St,  Mark's  square — I 
mean  that  great  mirror  of  water,  which  is  encompassed  by  Venice 
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Proper,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Across  the  watery  surface 
Tou  see  to  the  left  the  island  of  St.  Qeorgio  Maggiore,  to  the 
right  a  little  fiirther  off  the  Guidecca  and  its  canal,  and  still 
more  distant  the  Dogana  (Custom-house)  and  the  entrance 
into  the  Canal  Grande^  where  right  before  us  two  immense 
marble  temples  are  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  All  the  views 
and  prospects  have  been  so  often  engraved,  that  my  Mends 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  them. 

After  dinner  I  hastened  to  fix  my  first  impression  of  the 
whole,  and  without  a  guide,  and  merely  observing  the  car- 
dinal points,  threw  myself  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  city,  which 
though  everywhere  intersected  by  larger  or  smaller  canals, 
is  again  connected  by  bridges.  The  narrow  and  crowded 
appearance  of  the  whole  cannot  be  conceived  by  one  who  has 
not  seen  it.  In  most  cases  one  can  quite  or  nearly  measure 
the  breadth  of  the  street,  by  stretching  out  one's  arms,  and 
in  the  narrowest,  a  person  would  scrape  his  elbows  if  he 
walked  with  his  arms  a-kimbo.  Some  streets,  indeed,  are 
wider,  and  here  and  there  is  a  little  square,  but  comparatively 
all  may  be  called  narrow. 

I  easily  found  the  grand  canal,  and  the  principal  bridge — 
the  Rialto,  which  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble. 
Looking  down  from  this,  one  has  a  fine  prospect, — ^the  canal 
full  of  ships,  which  bring  every  necessary  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  put  in  chiefly  at  this  place  to  unload,  while 
between  them  is  a  swarm  of  gondolas.  To-day,  especially, 
being  Michaelmas,  the  view  was  wonderfully  animated;  but 
to  give  some  notion  of  it,  I  must  go  back  a  little. 

The  two  principal  parts  of  Venice,  which  are  divided  by 
the  grand  canal,  are  connected  by  no  other  bridge  than  the 
Rialto,  but  several  means  of  communication  are  provided, 
and  the  river  is  crossed  in  open  boats  at  certain  fixed  points. 
To-day  a  very  pretty  effect  was  produced,  by  the  number  of 
well-dressed  ladies,  who,  their  features  concealed  beneath 
large  black  veils,  were  being  ferried  over  in  large  parties  at  a 
time,  in  order  to  go  to  the  church  of  the  Archangel,  whose 
festival  was  being  solemnised.  I  left  the  bridge  and  went  to 
one  of  the  points  of  landing,  to  see  the  parties  as  they  left  the 
boats.  I  discovered  some  very  fine  forms  and  faces  among 
them. 
After  I  had  become  tired  of  this  amusement.  I  seated  mysel/ 
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in  a  gondola,  and,  quitting  the  narrow  streets  with  the  inten- 
tion of  witnessing  a  wpectnclc  of  an  opposite  description,  weu: 
along  the  northern  part  of  the  grand  canal,  inU>  the  laguiics, 
and  then  entered  the  canal  della.  Guideeea,  going  as  far  as  the 
square  of  St.  Mark.  Now  was  I  also  one  of  the  birds  of  the 
Adriatic  Bea,  as  every  Venetian  feels  himself  to  be,  whilst  re- 
clining in  his  gondola.  I  then  thought  with  due  honour  of  my 
good  father,  who  knew  of  nothing  blotter  than  to  talk  about 
the  things  I  now  witnessed.  And  will  it  not  be  so  with 
me  likewise?  All  that  surrounds  me  is  dignified— a  grand 
venerable  work  of  combined  human  energies,  a  noble 
monument,  not  of  a  ruler,  but  of  a  people.  And  if  Iheir 
lagunes  are  gradually  filling  up,  if  unwholesome  vapours 
are  floating  over  the  marsh,  if  their  trade  is  declining  and 
their  power  has  sunk,  still  the  great  place  and  the  essen- 
tial clmracter  will  not  for  a  moment,  be  less  venerable  to  the 
observer.  Venice  suecumba  to  time,  like  everything  that  has 
a  phenomenal 


S^t.  30. 

Towards  evening  I  again  rambled,  without  a  guide,  into  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  bridges  here  are  all  pro- 
vided with  stairs,  that  gondolas,  and  even  larger  vessels,  may 
pass  conveniently  under  the  arches.  I  sought  to  find  my 
way  in  and  out  of  this  labyrinth,  without  asking  anybody, 
and.  on  this  occasion  also,  only  guiding  myself  by  tlie  points 
of  the  compass.  One  disentangles  one's  self  at  last,  but  it  is  a 
wonderful  complication,  and  my  manner  of  obtaining  a  sen- 
sible impression  of  it.  is  the  best.  I  have  now  been  to  the 
remotest  points  of  the  city,  aid  observed  the  conduct,  mode  of 
life,  manners,  and  character  of  the  inhabitants;  and  in  every 
quarter  they  are  different.  Gracious  Heaven! — What  a  poor 
good  sort  of  animal  man  is,  gftcr  all ! 

Most  of  the  smaller  houses  stand  immediately  on  the  cantds, 
but  there  are  here  and  there  quays  of  stone,  beautifully 
paved,  along  which  one  may  take  a  pleasant  walk  between  the 
water,  and  the  churches,  and  palaces.  Particularly  cheerful 
and  agreeable  is  the  long  stone  quay  on  the  northern  side,  from 
which  the  islands  are  visible,  especially  Murmio,  which  is  a 
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Venice  on  a  small  scale.      The  intervening  lagunes  arc  all 
■live  with  little  gondolas. 

Sept  30.     Evening, 

To-day  I  have  enlarged  my  notions  of  Venice  by  procuring 
a  plan  of  it.  When  I  had  studied  it  for  some  time,  I  ascended 
the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  where  an  unique  spectacle  is  presented 
to  the  eye.  It  was  noon,  and  the  sim  was  so  bright  that  I 
coidd  see  places  near  and  distant  without  a  glass.  The  tide 
covered  the  lagunes,  and  when  I  turned  my  eyes  towards 
what  is  called  tbe  Lido  (this  is  a  narrow  strip  of  earth,  which 
bcunds  the  lagunes),  I  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time  with 
some  sails  upon  it.  In  the  lagunes  themselves  some  gallies 
and  frigates  are  l3dng,  destined  to  join  the  Chevalier  Emo, 
who  is  making  war  on  the  Algerines,  but  detained  by  im* 
favorable  winds.  The  moimtains  of  Padua  and  Vicenza,  and 
the  moimtain-chain  of  Tyrol,  beautifully  boimd  the  picture 
between  the  north  and  west. 


October  1. 

I  went  out  and  siureyed  the  city  from  many  points  of  view, 
and  as  it  was  Simday,  I  was  struck  by  the  great  want  of 
cleanliness  in  the  streets,  which  forced  me  to  make  some 
reflections.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  the  people  scrape  the  sweepings  into  the  comers,  and 
I  see  large  ships  going  backwards  and  forwards,  which  at 
several  points  He  to,  and  take  off  the  accumulation.  They 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  islands,  who  are  in 
want  of  manure.  But,  however,  there  is  neither  consistency 
nor  strictness  in  this  method,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  in 
the  city  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  in  it,  as  much  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  cleaning  it,  as  in  any  Dutch  town. 

All  the  streets  are  paved— ^venthose  in  the  remotest  quarters, 
with  bricks  at  least,  which  are  laid  down  lengthwise,  with  the 
edges  slightly  canting:  the  middle  of  the  street  where  neces- 
sary is  raised  a  little,  while  channels  are  formed  on  each  side 
to  receive  the  water,  and  convey  it  into  covered  drains. 
There  are  other  architectural  arrangements  in  the  oiiginal 
well-considered  plan,  which  prove  the  intention  of  the  ex- 
'*cllent  architects  to  make  Venice  the  most  cleanly,  as  well  as 


the  mont  singulnr  of  cities.  As  I  walked  along  I  coulil  uot 
refrain  from  sketching  a  body  of  regulations  on  the  subject, 
antieipating  in,  thought  some  auperintendent  of  police,  who 
might  act  in  earnest.  Thus  one  always  fccU  an  inclination 
to  sweep  one's  neighbour's  door. 


Ocl.  2,  ]786. 

Before  all  things  I  hastened  to  the  CaritA.  I  bad  found  in 
Palladio's  works  that  he  had  planned  a  monastic  building 
here,  in  which  he  intended  to  represent  a  private  residence 
of  the  rich  and  hospitable  ancients.  The  plan,  which  was 
excellently  drawn,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  gave  me 
infinite  delight,  and  I  hoped  to  find  a  marvel.  Alasl  scarcely 
a  tenth  part  of  the  edifice  is  finished.  However,  even  this 
part  is  worthy  of  that  heavenly  genius.  There  is  a  complete- 
ness in  the  plan,  and  an  accuracy  in  the  execution,  which  I  had 
never  before  witnessed.  One  ou"ht  to  pass  whole  years  in 
the  contemplation  of  Euch  a  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  seen  nothing  grander,  nothing  mure  perfect,  and  I  &ncy 
that  I  am.  not  mistaken.  Only  imagine  the  admirable  artist, 
Itorn  with  an  inner  feeling  for  the  grand  and  the  pleasing, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  forming  himself  by  the  ancients,  wiui 
incredible  labour,  that  he  may  be  the  means  of  reviving  thero. 
He  finds  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  favorite  thought  in 
building  a  convent,  which  is  destined  as  a  dwelling  for  so  many 
monks,  and  a  shelter  for  so  many  strangers,  in  the  form  of  on 
antique  private  residence. 

The  church  was  akeaily  standing  and  led  to  an  atrium  of 
Corinthian  columns.  Here  one  feels  delighted,  and  forgets 
all  priestcraft.  Al  one  end,  the  sacristy,  at  another,  a  chapter- 
room  is  found,  while  tliere  is  the  finest  winding  stair-case  in 
ihe  world,  with  a  wide  well,  and  the  stone-steps  built  into 
the  wall,  and  so  laid,  that  one  supports  another.  One  is  never 
tired  of  going  up  and  down  this  stair -case,  and  we  may  judge 
of  its  success,  from  the  fact  that  Falladio  himself  declares 
that  he  has  succeeded.  The  fore-court  loads  to  the  large 
inner-court.  Unfortunately,  nothing  is  finished  of  the  LuiM- 
iiig  which  was  to  surround  this,  eicept  the  left  side.  Here 
t)ii.Te  are  three  rows  of  columns,  one  over  the  other ;  on  the 
ground-floor  are  tlie  halls,  on  the  first  story  is  au  archway  iu 
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front  of  llic  cells,  and  the  upper  stor}  consists  of  a  plain  wall 
with  windows.  However,  this  description  should  be  illus- 
trated by  a  reference  to  the  sketches.  I  will  just  add  a  word 
about  the  execution. 

Only  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns,  and  the 
key-stones  of  the  arches,  are  of  hewn  stone ;  all  the  rest  is 
— I  will  not  say  of  brick,  but— of  burned  clay.  This  de- 
scription of  tile  I  never  saw  before.  The  frieze  and  cornice 
are  of  the  same  material,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  ai^ch. 
All  is  but  half  burnt,  and  lastly  the  building  is  put  together 
with  a  very  little  lime.  As  it  stands  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  produced  at  one  cast.  If  the  whole  had  been  finished, 
and  it  had  been  properly  rubbed  up  and  coloured,  it  would 
have  been  a  charming  sight. 

However,  as  so  often  happens  with  buildings  of  a  modem 
time,  the  plan  was  too  large.  The  artist  had  pre-supposed  not 
only  that  the  existing  convent  would  be  pulled  down,  but  also 
that  the  adjoining  houses  would  be  bought,  and  here  money 
and  inclination  probably  began  to  fail.  £and  Destiny,  thou 
who  hast  formed  and  perpetuated  so  much  stupidity,  why 
didst  thou  not  allow  this  work  to  be  completed! 

Oct  3. 

The  church  77  Redentore  is  a  large  and  beautiful  work  by  Pal- 
ladio,  with  a  fa9ade  even  more  worthy  of  praise  than  that  of 
S.  Gtiorgio.  These  works,  which  have  often  been  engraved, 
must  be  placed  before  you,  to  elucidate  what  is  said.  I  will 
only  add  a  few  words. 

Palladio  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  antique  mode  of 
existence,  and  felt  the  narrow^  petty  spirit  of  his  own  age, 
like  a  great  man  who  will  not  give  way  to  it,  but  strives  to 
mould  all  that  it  leaves  him,  as  &r  as  possible,  into  accord- 
ance with  his  own  ideas.  From  a  slight  perusal  of  his  book 
I  conclude  that  he  was  displeased  with  the  continued  practiee 
of  building  Christian  churches  after  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Basilica,  and,  therefore,  sought  to  make  his  own  sacred  edifices 
approximate  to  the  form  of  the  antique  temple.  Hence  aroise 
certain  discrepancies,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  are  happily 
avoided  in  77  Redentore,  but  are  rather  obvious  in  the  S. 
Gioi^o.  Yolckmann  says  something  about  it,  but  does  not 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 


The  interior  of  II  Redetitore  la  likewise  admirable.  Eveiy* 
thing,  including  even  the  designs  of  the  altara,  is  by  Palladicii 
Unfbrtiuial^ly,  the  niches,  winch  should  have  been  filled  witb 
itatues,  are  glanng  with  wooden  figures,  flat,  carved,  and 
painted. 


Octobers. 

In  honout  of  S.  Francis,  S.  Peter's  capuchins  have  splendidly 
adorned  a  side  altar.  There  was  notlving  to  be  seen  of  etone 
but  the  Corinthian  capitals;  all  the  rest  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  tasteftil  but  splendid  embroidery,  in  the  arabesque  style. 
and  the  effect  was  aa  pretty  as  could  be  desired.  I  particu- 
larly admired  the  broad  tendrils  and  foliage,  embroidered  in 
gold.  Going  nearer,  I  discovered  an  ingenious  deception. 
All  that  I  had  taken  for  gold  was,  in  fact,  straw  pressed  flat, 
and  glued  upon  paper,  according  to  sorae  boautiiul  outlines, 
while  the  ground  was  painted  with  lively  colours.  This  is 
done  with  sueh  variety  and  taet,  that  the  design,  which  was 
probably  worked  in  ike  convent  itself,  with  a  material  that 
was  worth  nothing,  must  have  cost  several  thousand  dollars, 
if  the  material  had  been  genuine.  It  might  on  oocaaion  be 
advantageously  imitated 

On  one  of  the  quays,  and  in  front  of  the  water  I  liave  often 
remarked  a  little  fellow  telling  stories  in  the  Venetian  dialect, 
to  a  greater  or  less  concourse  of  auditors.  Unfortunately  I 
cannot  understand  a  word,  but  I  observe  that  no  one  laughs, 
though  the  audience,  who  are  composed  of  the  lowest  class, 
occasionally  smile.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  ridiculous 
in  the  man's  appearance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  very 
sedate,  with  such  admirable  variety  and  precision  in  his  ges- 
tures, that  they  evince  ai't  and  reflection. 


October  3. 
With  my  plan  in  my  hand  I  endeavored  to  find  my  way 
through  the  strangest  labyrinth  to  the  church  of  the  Metidt- 
canti.  Here  is  the  conservatorium,  which  stands  in  the  high- 
est repute  at  the  present  day.  The  ladies  performed  an 
oratorio  behind  the  grating,  the  church  was  filled  with  hear- 
ors,  the  music  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  voidea  were  magui- 
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6oent.  An  alto  sung  the  part  of  King  Saul,  tnc  chief  per- 
nonage  in  the  poem.  Of  such  a  voice  I  had  no  notion  what- 
ever ;  some  passages  of  the  music  were  excessively  beautiful, 
and  the  words,  which  were  Latin,  most  laughably  Italianized 
in  some  places,  were  perfectly  adapted  for  singing.  Music 
here  has  a  wide  field. 

The  performance  would  have  been  a  source  of  great  enjoy- 
ment, if  the  accursed  Maestro  di  CapeUa  had  not  beaten  time 
with  a  roll  of  music  against  the  grating,  as  conspicuously  as  if 
he  had  to  do  with  school-boys,  whom  he  was  instructing.  As 
the  girls  had  repeated  the  piece  often  enough,  his  noise  was 
quite  imnecessary,  and  destroyed  all  impression,  as  much  as 
he  would,  who,  in  order  to  mtd^e  a  beautiful  statue  intelligible 
to  us,  should  stick  scarlet  patches  on  the  joints.  The  foreign 
«ound  destroys  all  harmony.  Now  this  man  is  a  musician, 
and  yet  he  seems  not  to  be  sensible  of  this ;  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  he  chooses  to  let  his  presence  be  known  by  an 
impropriety,  when  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  allow 
his  value  to  be  perceived  by  the  perfection  of  the  execution. 
I  know  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  French,  but  I  did  not  give 
the  Italians  credit  for  it,  and  yet  the  public  seems  accustomed 
to  it.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that  which  spoils  enjoy- 
ment,  has  been  supposed  to  belong  directly  to  it. 


October  3. 

Yesterday  evening  I  went  to  the  Opera  at  the  S.  Moses  (for 
the  theatres  take  their  name  from  the  church  to  which  they 
lie  nearest) ;  nothing  very  delightful !  In  the  plan,  the  music, 
and  the  singers,  that  energy  was  wanting,  which  alone  can 
elevate  opera  to  the  highest  point.  One  could  not  say  of  any 
part  that  it  was  bad,  but  the  two  female  actresses  alone  took 
pains,  not  so  much  to  act  well,  but  to  set  themselves  off  and 
ro  please.  That  is  something,  after  all.  These  two  actresses 
have  beautiful  figures,  and  good  voices,  and  are  nice,  lively, 
compact,  little  bodies.  Among  the  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  trace  of  national  power,  or  even  of  pleasm-e,  in 
working  on  the  imaginations  of  their  audience.  Neither  ib 
there  among  them  any  voice  of  decided  brilliancy. 

The  ballet,  which  was  wretchedly  conceived,  was  eon^ 
demned  as  a  whole,  but  some  excellent  dancers  and  dansewses^ 
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the  latter  of  whom  coriBidered  it  their  duty  to  make  the  spec- 
tators acquainted  with  all  tlieir  persoiwl  charms,  were  heartilj 
applauded. 

October  5. 

To-day,  however,  I  saw  another  comedy,  which  gave  me 
move  pleasure.  In  the  ducal  palace  I  heard  the  pubiie  disous- 
Bion  of  a  law  caac.  It  was  important,  and,  happily  for  me, 
was  brought  forward  in  the  holidays.  One  of  the  advocates 
had  all  the  qualifications  for  an  exaggerated  b:^o.  His  figure 
was  short  and  iat,  but  supple;  in  profile  his  features  were 
monstrously  prominent.  He  had  a  stentorian  voice,  and  a. 
vehemence  as  if  everything  that  he  said  came  in  earnest  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.  I  call  this  a  eomedy,  because, 
probably,  everything  had  been  already  prepared  when  the 
public  exhibition  took  place.  The  judges  knew  what  they 
bad  to  say,  and  the  parties  what  they  had  to  expect.  How- 
ever, this  plan  pleases  me  infinitely  more  than  our  hobbling 
law  aifairs.  I  wiU  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of  the  par- 
ticulars, and  of  the  neat,  natural,  and  unostentatious  manner 
in  which  everything  takes  place. 

In  a  spacious  hall  of  the  jialace  the  judges  were  sitting  on 
one  aide,  in  a  half  circle.  C^posite  to  them,  in  a  tribune  which 
could  hold  several  persons,  were  the  advocates  for  both  par- 
ties ;  and  upon  a  bench  immediately  in  front  of  theni,  the 
plantiff,  and  defendant  in  person.  The  advocate  for  the 
plaintiff  had  descended  from  the  tribune,  since  there  was 
to  be  no  controversy  at  this  day's  sitting.  All  the  documents, 
on  both  sides,  were  to  be  read,  although  they  were  already 
printed. 

A  lean  clerk,  in  a  black  scanty  gown,  and  with  a  thick 
bundle  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
reader.  The  hall  was  completely  crammed  with  persons  who 
came  to  sec  and  to  hear.  The  point  of  taw  itself,  and  the 
persons  whom  it  concerned,  must  have  appeared  highly  im- 
portant to  the  Venetians. 

Trust-estates  are  so  decidedly  secured  in  Venice,  that  a 
property  once  stamped  with  this  character,  preserves  it  for 
ever,  though  it  may  have  been  divested  ages  ago  by  appro- 
piiations  ot  other   circumstances,  and  though  it  may  have 
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passed  through  ever  so  many  hands.  A\lien  the  matter 
comes  into  dispute  the  descendants  of  the  first  family  recovei 
their  right,  and  the  property  must  be  delivered  up. 

On  this  occasion  the  discussion  was  highly  important,  for 
the  action  was  brought  against  the  doge  himself,  or  rather 
against  his  wife,  who  veiled  by  her  zmdal,  or  little  hood, 
sat  only  at  a  little  distance  from  the  plaintiff.  She  was  a 
lady  of  a  certain  age,  of  noble  stature,  and  with  well- formed 
features,  in  which  there  was  something  of  an  earnest,  not  to 
Miy  fretful  character.  The  Venetians  make  it  a  great  boast 
that  the  princess  in  her  own  palace,  is  obliged  to  appear 
before  them  and  the  tribimal. 

When  the  clerk  began  to  read,  I  for  the  first  time  clearly 
discerned  the  business  of  a  little  man  who  sat  on  a  low 
stool  behind  a  small  table  opposite  the  judges,  and  near  the 
advocates.  More  especially  I  learned  the  use  of  an  hour-glass, 
which  was  placed  before  him.  As  long  as  the  clerk  reads, 
time  is  not  heeded,  but  the  advocate  is  only  allowed  a  cer- 
tain time,  if  he  speaks  in  the  course  of  the  reading.  The 
clerk  reads,  and  the  hour-glass  lies  in  a  horizontal  position, 
with  the  little  man's  hand  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  advocate 
opens  his  mouth,  the  glass  is  raised,  and  sinks  again,  as  soon 
as  he  is  silent.  It  is  the  great  duty  of  the  advocate  to 
make  remarks  on  what  is  read,  to  introduce  cursory  observa- 
tions in  order  to  excite  and  challenge  attention.  This  puts 
the  little  Saturn  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity.  He 
is  obliged  every  moment  to  change  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
position  of  the  glass,  and  finds  himself  in  the  situation  of  the 
evil  spirits  in  the  puppet-show,  who  by  the  quickly  varying 
"Berliche,  Berloche"  of  the  mischievous  Hanswurst*^  are 
puzzled  whether  they  are  to  come  or  to  go. 

Whoever  has  heard  documents  read  over  in  a  law-court, 
can  imagine  the  reading  on  this  occasion,— -quick  and  mono- 
tonous, but  plain  and  articulate  enough.  The  ingenious  advo- 
cate contrives  to  interrupt  the  tedium  by  jests,  and  the  public 

*  An  allusion  to  the  comic  scene,  in  the  pnppet-play  of  Faust,  from 
which  Goethe  took  the  subject  of  his  poem.  One  of  the  two  magic  words 
(Berliche,  Berloche)  summons  the  devils,  the  other  drives  them  away, 
tnd  the  Hanswurst  (or  buffoon),  in  a  mock-incantation  scene,  perplexes 
the  fiends,  by  uttering  one  word  after  the  other,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Thaxs. 


-hows  its  delight  in  his  jokes  by  imrnocleiute  laughter 
mention  one,  Hie  most  striking  of  tliose  I  coiUd  understand, 
'i'he  reader  was  just  reciting  the  document,  by  which,  one,  who 
was  considered  to  have  been  illegally  possessed  of  it,  had  dis- 
posed of  the  property  in  question,  llie  advocate  bode  him 
lead  more  slowly,  and  when  he  plainly  uttered  the  words:  "I 
give  and  bequeath,"  the  orator  flew  violently  at  the  clerk  and 
cried:  "What  will  you  give?  What  will  you  bequeath? 
you  poor  starved-out  devil,  nothing  in  the  world  belongs  U 
you?  "  "However," — he  continued,  as  he  seemed  to  coliecl 
himself — "the  illuatrioua  owner  was  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. He  wished  to  give,  he  wished  to  bequeath  that  which 
belonged  to  him  no  more  than  to  you."  A  burst  of  inextin- 
guishable laughter  followed  this  sally,  but  the  hour-gli 
once  resumed  its  horizontal  position.  The  reader 
mumbling  on,  and  made  a  saucy  face  at  the  advocate 
all  these  jokes  arc  prepared  beforehand. 


Ocl.  4. 
I  was  yesterday  at  the  play,  in  the  theati'e  of  S.  Luke. 
and  was  highly  pleased.  I  snw  a  piece  acted  extempore  iu 
masks,  with  a  great  deal  of  nature,  energy,  and  vigour.  The 
actors  are  not.  indeed,  ail  equal;  the  pantaloon  is  excellent. 
and  one  of  the  actressoa.  who  is  stout  and  well-built,  speaks 
admirably,  and  deports  herself  cleverly,  though  she  is  no 
estraordinary  actress.  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  extra- 
vagant, and  resembled  that  whicli  is  treated  by  ua  under  the 
name  of  Der  Vcrschlag  (the  partition).  With  inexhaustible 
variety  it  amused  us  for  more  than  llu^e  hours.  But  even 
here  the  people  is  the  base  upon  which  everything  rests,  the 
ipectators  are  themselves  actors,  and  the  multitude  is  melted 
into  one  whole  with  the  stage.  All  day  long  the  buyer  anil 
the  seller,  the  beggar,  the  sailor,  the  female  gossip,  the  advo- 
cate and  his  opponent,  are  living  and  acting  in  the  square 
and  on  the  bench,  in  the  gondolas  and  in  the  palaces,  and  make 
it  iheii'  business  to  talk  and  to  asseverate,  to  cry  and  to  ofier 
for  sale,  to  sing  and  to  play,  to  curse  and  to  brawl.  In  the 
evening  they  go  into  the  theatre,  and  see  and  hear  the  life  of 
the  day  aiiificially  put  together,  prettily  set  off,  interwoven 
with  a  story,  removed  from  reality  by  the  masks,  and  brought 
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cear  to  it  by  manners.  In  all  this  they  take  a  childish  delight 
and  again  shout  and  clap,  and  make  a  noise.  From  day  to 
night, — ^nay,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  it  is  always  the 
same. 

i  have  not  often  seen  more  natural  acting  than  that  by  these 
masks.  It  is  such  acting  as  can  only  be  sustained  by  a 
remarkably  happy  talent  and  long  practice. 

While  I  am  writing  this,  they  are  making  a  tremendous 
noise  on  the  canal  imder  my  window,  though  it  is  past  mid- 
night. Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  they  are  always  doing 
something. 


October  4. 

I  have  now  heard  public  orators;  viz.,  three  fellows  in  the 
square  and  on  the  stone-bench,  each  telling  tales  after  his 
fisishion,  two  advocates,  two  preachers,  and  the  actors,  among 
whom  I  must  especially  commend  the  pantaloon.  All  these 
have  something  in  common,  both  because  they  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  nation,  which,  as  it  always  fives  in  public, 
always  adopts  an  impassioned  manner  of  speaking,  and 
because  they  imitate  each  other.  There  is  besides  a  marked 
language  of  gesticulations,  with  which  they  accompany  the 
expressions  of  their  intentions,  views,  and  feelings. 

This  day  was  the  festival  of  S.  Francis,  and  I  was  in  his 
church  Alle  Vigne.  The  loud  voice  of  the  capuchin  was 
accompanied  by  the  cries  of  the  salesmen  in  front  of  the 
church,  as  by  an  antiphone.  I  stood  at  the  church- door 
between  the  two,  and  the  effect  was  singular  enough. 


Oct.  5. 

This  morning  I  was  in  the  arsenal,  which  I  found  interest- 
ing enough,  though  I  know  nothing  of  maritime  affairs,  and 
visited  the  lower  school  there.  It  has  an  appearance  lik€ 
that  of  an  old  family,  which  still  bustles  about,  although  its 
best  time  of  blossom  and  firuit  has  passed.  By  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  handicraftsmen,  I  have  seen  much  that  is  remark- 
able, and  have  been  on  board  an  eighty-four  gun  ship,  the 
hull  of  which  is  just  completed. 

Six  months  ago  a  thing  of  the  sort  was  Dumed  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  off  the  Ri va  dei  Schiavoni.    Tlie  powder-room  v/il? 


not  very  full,  and  when  it  blew  up,  it  did  no  gi  .-at  daniRge. 
The  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses  were  destroyed. 

I  have  seen  worked  the  finest  oak  from  Istria,  and  bare 
made  my  observations  in  return  upon  this  valuable  tree, 
That  knowledge  of  the  natural  tilings  used  hy  man  as 
materials,  and  employed  for  his  wants,  which  I  have  acquired 
with  so  much  diffictdty,  has  been  incalculably  serviceable  in 
explaining  to  me  the  proceedings  of  artists  and  artisans.  Kio 
knowledge  of  mountains  and  of  the  stone  taken  out  of  them, 
bas  been  to  me  a  great  advance  in  iirt. 

Ort.  a. 

To  give  a  notion  of  the  Bucentaur  in  one  word,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  a  state-galley.  The  older  one,  of,  which  we  still 
have  drawings,  justified  this  appellation  still  more  than  the 
present  one,  which,  by  its  spiendour  makes  ua  forget  its 
original. 

I  am  always  returning  to  my  old  opinions.  When  a  genuine 
subject  is  given  to  an  artist,  his  productions  will  be  somethii^ 
genuine  also.  Here  the  artist  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
galley,  worthy  to  carry  the  heads  of  the  Republic,  on  the 
highest  festivals  in  honour  of  its  ancient  rule  on  the  sea;  and 
the  problem  baa  been  admirably  solved.  The  ves-sel  is  all 
ornament;  we  ought  to  say,  it  is  overladen  with  ornament;  it 
is  altogether  one  piece  of  gilt  carving,  for  no  other  use,  but 
that  of  a  pageant  to  exhibit  to  the  people  its  leaders  in  right 
noble  style.  We  know  well  enough  that  a  people,  who 
likes  to  deck  out  its  boats,  is  no  less  ])leased  to  see  their 
rulers  bravely  adorned.  This  state-galley  is  a  good  index  to 
'      '  what  the  Venetians  were,  and  what  they  considered 


Oct.  5.  i\'ijrA(. 
I  came  home  laughing  from  a  tragedy,  and  must  at  once 
make  the  jest  secure  upon  paper.  The  piece  was  not  bad,  the 
author  had  brought  together  all  the  ti'agic  maiadors,  and  the 
actors  played  well.  Most  of  the  situations  were  well  known, 
but  some  were  new  and  highlj-  fehcitous.  There  are  two 
bthers,  who  hate  each  other,  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
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nerered  &milies,  who  respectively  are  passionately  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  one  couple  is  even  privately  married. 
Wild  and  cruel  work  goes  on,  and  at  last  nothing  remains 
to  render  the  young  people  happy,  but  to  make  the  two  fathers 
kUl  each  other,  upon  which  the  curtain  falls  amid  the  liveliest 
applause.  Now  the  applause  becomes  more  vehement,  now 
''  Aiora*'  was  called  out,  and  this  lasted  until  the  two  principal 
couples  vouchsafed  to  crawl  forward  from  behind  the  curtain, 
make  their  bow,  and  retire  at  the  opposite  side. 

The  public  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  went  on  clapping 
and  crying:  "i  morti!'*  till  the  two  dead  men  also  come 
forward  and  made  their  bow,  when  some  voices  cried  "  bravi  i 
morti!"  The  applause  detained  them  for  a  long  time,  till  at 
last  they  were  jdlowed  to  depart.  The  effect  is  infinitely 
more  droll  to  the  eye-atid-ear- witness,  who,  like  me,  has  ring- 
ing in  his  ears  the  "bravo!  bravi!"  which  the  Italians  have 
incessantly  in  their  mouths,  and  then  suddenly  hears  the  dead 
also  called  forward  with  this  word  of  honour. 

We  of  the  north  can  say  "  good  night"  at  any  hour,  when 
we  take  leave  after  dark,  but  the  Italian  says :  "  Felicissima 
notte  "  only  once,  and  that  is  when  the  candles  are  brought 
into  a  room.  Day  and  night  are  thus  divided,  and  somethmg 
quite  different  is  meant.  So  impossible  is  it  to  translate  the 
idioms  of  any  language!  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
word  all  has  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  natives,  in 
character,  opinions,  or  circumstances. 


bet  6. 

The  tragedy  yesterday  taught  me  a  great  deal.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  heard  how  the  Italians  treat  and  declaim  their 
Eleven-syllable  iambics,  and  in  the  next  place,  I  have  under- 
stood the  tact  of  Gozzi  in  combining  masks  with  his  tragic 
personages.  This  is  the  proper  sort  of  play  for  this  people, 
which  likes  to  be  moved  in  a  rough  fiishion.  It  has  no  ten- 
der, heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  imfortunate  personage,  but  is 
only  pleased  when  the  hero  speaks  well.  The  Italians  attach 
a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  speaking,  and  then  they 
like  to  laugh,  or  to  hear  something  siUy. 

Their  interest  in  the  drama  is  like  that  in  a  real  event. 
When  the  tyrant  gave  his  son  i\  sword  and  required  him  to 
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kill  Ills  own  wife,  who  was  standing  opposite,  tlie  pfeO]ile 
began  loudly  to  express  their  disappi'ohiition  of  this  demand, 
and  there  was  a  great  risk  that  the  piece  would  have  been 
interrupted.  They  insisted  that  the  old  man  should  tako  his 
sword  baek.in  which  case  all  the  subsequent  situations  in  the 
diTiraa  would  have  been  completely  spoiled.  At  Inst,  the  dis- 
tressed son  plucked  up  courage,  advanced  to  the  proscenium, 
andhumbly  entreated  that  the  audience  would  have  patience  foi 
a  moment,  assuring  them  that  all  would  turn  out  to  their 
entire  satis&ction.  But  even  judging  firom  an  artistical  point 
of  i*iew.  this  situation  was,  imder  the  circumstances,  silly  and 
uimatuml,  and  I  commended  the  people  for  their  feeling. 

I  can  now  better  understand  the  long  speeches  and  the 
frequent  dissertations,  pro  and  con,  in  the  Greek  tragedy. 
The  Athenians  liked  still  more  to  hear  speaking,  and  were  still 
better  judges  of  it,  than  the  Italians.  Tliey  learned  something 
from  the  courts  of  law,  where  they  spent  lie  whole  day. 


Ocl.  6. 

In  those  works  of  Poliadio,  which  are  completed,  1  have 
found  much  to  blame,  together  with  much  that  is  highly 
valuable.  "While  I  was  thinking  it  over  in  my  mind  how  far 
I  was  right  or  wrong  in  setting  my  judgment  m  opposition  to 
that  of  so  extraordinary  a  man,  I  felt  as  if  he  stood  by  and 
said,  "I  did  so  and  so  against  my  will,  but,  nevertheless,  I  did 
it,  because  in  this  manner  alone  was  it  possible  for  me,  under 
the  given  circumstances,  to  approximate  to  my  highest  idea," 

The  more  I  think  the  matter  over,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Pal- 
ladio,  while  contemplating  the  height  and  width  of  an  already 
existing  church,  or  of  an  old  house  to  which  he  was  to  attach 
fngades,  only  considered;  "How  will  you  give  the  greatest 
form  to  these  dimensions?  Some  part  of  the  detail  m — * 
from  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  be  put  out  of  its  place 
spoiled,  and  something  unseemly  is  sure  to  arise  here  and 
there.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  whole  will  have  a  grand  style, 
and  yjii  will  be  pleased  with  your  work." 

And  thus  he  carried  out  the  great  image  which  he  had 
within  his  soul,  just  to  the  point  where  it  was  not  quite  suit 
able,  and  where  he  was  obhgcd  in  the  detail  to  mutilate  or  b 
overcrowd  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  wing  of  the  Caritd  cannot  be  toe 
highly  prized,  for  here  the  artist's  hands  were  free,  and  he 
oould  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  mind  without  constraint.  If 
the  convent  were  finished  there  would,  perhaps,  be  no  work 
of  architecture  more  perfect  throughout  the  present  world. 

How  he  thought  and  how  he  worked  becomes  more  and 
more  clear  to  me,  the  more  I  read  his  works,  and  reflect  how  he 
treated  the  ancients;  for  he  says  few  words,  but  they  are 
all  important.  The  fourth  book,  which  illustrates  the  antique 
temples,  is  a  good  introduction  to  a  judicious  examination  of 
ancient  remains. 


Oct  6. 

Yesterday  evening  I  saw  the  Electro  of  Crebillon — ^that  is 
to  say,  a  translation — at  the  theatre  S.  Crisostomo.  I  cannot 
say,  now  absurd  the  piece  appeared  to  me,  and  how  terribly 
it  tired  me  out. 

The  actors  are  generally  good,  and  know  how  to  put  off  the 
public  with  single  passages. 

Orestes  alone  has  three  narratives,  poetically  set  off,  in  one 
scene.  Electra,  a  pretty  little  woman  of  the  middle  size  and 
stature,  with  almost  French  vivacity,  and  with  a  good  deport- 
ment, delivered  the  verses  beautifully,  only  she  acted  the  part 
madly  from  beginning  to  end,  which,  alas!  it  requires.  How- 
ever, I  have  again  learned  something.  The  Italian  Iambic, 
which  is  invariably  of  eleven  syllables,  is  veiy  inconvenient  for 
declamation,  because  the  last  syllable  is  sdways  short,  and 
causes  an  elevation  of  the  voice  against  the  will  of  the 
declaimer. 


Oct.  6. 

This  morning  I  was  present  at  high  mass,  which  annually 
on  this  day  the  Doge  must  attend,  in  the  church  of  St.  Justinu, 
to  commemorate  an  old  victory  over  the  Turks.  When  the 
gilded  barks,  which  carry  the  princes  and  a  portion  of  the 
nobility  approach  the  little  square,  when  the  boatmen,  in 
their  rare  liveries,  are  plying  their  red-  painted  oars,  when  on 
the  shore  the  clergy  and  the  religious  fraternities  are  standing, 
pushing,  moving  about,  and  waiting  with  theii  lighted  torches 
fixed  upon  poles  and  portable  silver  chandeliers;  then,  wheu  the 
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gnngwuys  covered  with  carpet  arc  placet!  from  the  vessels  to  tlie 
shore,  and  first  the  fall  violet  dresBes  of  the  Savii,  next  the 
ample  red  robes  of  the  Senators  are  unfolded  upon  the  pave- 
niODt,  and  lastly  when  the  old  Doge  adorned  with  his  golden 
riu'^ioD  cap,  in  his  long  golden  la!ar  and  his  ermine 
cloak,  steps  out  of  the  vessel — when  all  this,  I  say.  takes  place 
in  a  little  square  before  the  portal  ofa  cburcb,  one  feels  as  if 
one  were  looking  at  an  old  worked  tapestry,  exceedingly  well 
designed  and  coloured.  To  me,  northern  fugitive  as  I  am,  this 
ceremony  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  With  us.  whopar.ide 
nothing  but  short  coats  in  our  processions  of  pomp,  and  who 
conceive  nothing  greater  than  one  performed  with  shouldered 
arms,  such  an  aSair  might  be  out  of  place.  But  these  trains, 
these  peaceful  celebrations  are  all  in  keeping  here. 

The  Doge  is  a  well-grown  and  well-shaped  man,  who, 
perhaps,  sufiers  from  ill  health,  hut,  nevertheless,  for  dignity's 
sake,  bears  himself  upright  under  his  heavy  robe.  In  other 
respects  he  looks  like  the  grandpapa  of  the  whole  race,  and 
is  kind  and  afiahle.  His  dress  is  very  becoming,  the  little 
cap,  which  he  wears  under  the  large  one.  does  not  offend  the 
eye,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the  wliitest  and  finest  hair  iu  the 
world. 

About  fifty  nnbili,  with  long  dark-red  trains,  were  with 
him.  For  the  moat  part  they  were  handsome  men,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  uncouth  figure  among  them.  Several  of  them 
were  toll  with  large  heads,  so  that  the  white  curly  wigs  were 
vcrv  becoming  to  them.  Their  features  are  prominent;  the 
flesn  of  tlieir  faces  is  soft  and  white,  without  looking  flabby 
and  disagreeable.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
talent  without  exertion,  repose,  self-confidence,  easiness  of 
existence,  and  a  certain  joyousness  pervades  the  whole. 

When  all  had  taken  their  places  in  tlie  church,  and  mass 
began,  the  fiateruities  entered  by  the  chief  door,  and  wont 
out  at  the  side  door  to  the  right,  after  they  had  received  holy 
water  in  couples,  and  made  meir  obeisance  to  the  high  altar, 
to  the  Di^e.  and  the  nobility. 


This  evening  1  bespoke  the  celebrated  aong  of  the 
who  chaunt  Tasso  and  Ariosto  to  melodies  of  their  own.     This 
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must  actually  be  ordered,  as  it  is  not  to  be  heard  as  a  thing,  of 
course,  but  rather  belongs  to  the  half  forgotten  traditions  of 
former  times.  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moon-light,  with  one 
singer  before  and  the  other  behind  me.  They  sing  their  song^ 
talang  up  the  verses  alternately.  The  melody,  which  we 
know  through  Kousseau,  is  of  a  middle  kind,  between  choral 
and  recitative,  maintaining  throughout  th^  same  cadence,  with 
out  any  fixed  time.  The  modulation  is  also  uniform,  only 
varying  with  a  sort  of  declamation  both  tone  and  measiu'e, 
according  to  the  subject  of  the  verse.  But  the  spirit— the  life 
of  it,  is  as  follows : — 

Without  inquiring  into  the  construction  of  tlie  melody, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  admirably  suited  to  that  easy  class 
of  people,  who,  always  humming  something  or  other  to  them- 
selves, adapt  such  tunes'  to  any  little  poem  they  know  by 
heart. 

Sitting  on  the  shore  of  an  island,  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  or 
on  the  side  of  a  boat,  a  gondolier  will  sing  away  with  a  loud 
penetrating  voice — the  multitude  admire  force  above  every- 
thing—anxious only  to  be  heard  as  far  as  possible.  Over  the 
silent  min'or  it  travels  far.  Another  in  the  distance,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  melody  and  knows  the  words,  takes  it  up 
and  answers  with  the  next  verse,  and  then  the  first  replies, 
so  that  the  one  is  as  it  were  the  echo  of  the  other.  The  song 
continues  through  whole  nights  and  is  kept  up  without  fatigue. 
The  further  the  singers  are  from  each  other,  the  more  touch* 
ing  sounds  the  strain.  The  best  place  for  the  listener  is 
halfway  between  the  two. 

In  order  to  let  me  hear  it,  they  landed  on  the  bank  of  the 
Guidecca,  and  took  up  different  positions  by  the  canal.  I 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  between  them,  so  as  to  leave 
the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  sing,  and  to  join  the  one  who 
had  just  left  off".  Then  it  was  that  the  effect  of  the  strain 
first  opened  upon  me.  As  a  voice  fi'om  the  distance  it 
sounds  in  the  highest  degree  strange — as  a  lament  without 
sadness:  it  has  an  incredible  effect  and  is  moving  even  to 
tears.  I  ascribed  this  to  my  own  state  of  mind,  but  my  old 
boatsman  said:  "^  singolare,  como  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e 
molto  piu  quando  e  piu  ben  cantato."  He  wished  that  I 
could  hear  die  women  of  the  Lido,  especially  those  of  Mala- 
moooo,  and  Pelestrina.   These  also,  he  told  me,  chaunted  Tasso 
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and  Arioato  to  tlio  same  or  similar  mclodica.  He  went  on; 
"in the  evening,  wliile  their  husbanda  are  on  the  sea  Ashing, 
they  are  accustomed  to  sit  on  the  beach,  and  with  shrill-pene- 
trating voice  to  iniike  theac  strains  resound,  until  they  catch 
&om  the  distance  the  voices  of  their  partners,  and  in  this 
way  they  keep  up  a  communication  with  them."  Is  not  that 
beautiful?  and  j'et,  it  is  vei-y  possible  that  one  who  heard 
them  close  by,  would  take  little  pleasure  in  such  tones  which 
have  to  vie  with  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Human,  however,  and 
true  becomes  the  song  in  this  way :  thus  is  life  given  to  the 
melody,  on  whose  dead  elements  we  should  otherwise  have 
been  sadly  puzzled.  It  ia  the  song  of  one  soKtary,  singing  at 
a  distance,  in  the  hope  that  another  of  kindred  feelings  and 
scntimeDts  may  hear  and  answer. 


Veniee,  Oct.  8,  1786. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  palace  Piaani  Moretta,  for  the  sake  of 
a  charming  picture  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  females  of  the 
family  of  Darius  are  represented  kneeling  before  Alexander 
and  Hepbsstion ;  his  mother,  who  is  in  the  foreground,  mia- 
takea  Hephsestion,  for  the  king; — timiing  away  irom  her  he 
points  ta  Alexander.  A  strange  story  ia  told  about  this 
painting;  the  artist  had  been  well  received  and  for  a  long 
time  honorably  entertained  in  the  palace;  in  return  he 
secretly  painted  the  picture  and  left  it  behind  him  as  a. 
preaent,  rolled  up  under  his  bed.  Certainly  it  wc]l  deserves 
to  have  had  a  singular  origin,  for  it  gives  an  idea  of  all  the 
peculiar  merits  of  this  master.  The  great  art  with  which  he 
manages  by  a  skilful  distribution  of  hght  and  shade,  and 
by  an  equally  clever  contrast  of  the  local  colors,  to  pro- 
duce a  most  delightful  harmony  without  throwing  any  same- 
ness of  tone  over  the  whole  picture,  is  here  most  strikingly 
visible.  For  the  picture  is  ia  excellent  preservation,  and 
stands  before  us  tumost  with  the  freshness  of  yesterday. — 
Indeed,  whenever  a  painting  of  this  order  has  sufiered  from 
neglect,  our  enjoyment  of  it  is  marred  on  the  spot,  even 
before  we  are  conscious  what  the  cause  may  he. 

Whoever  feels  disposed  to  quarrel  with  (he  artist  nn  the 
ecore  of  costume  has  only  to  say  he  ought  to  have  painted  a 
soene  of  the  aixteeuth  century ;  and  the  matter  is  at  an  end. 
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The  gradation  in  the  expression  from  the  mother  through  the 
wife  to  the  daughters,  is  in  the  highest  degree  true  and 
happy.  The  youngest  princess,  who  kneels  behind  all  the 
rest,  is  a  beautiful  girl,  and  has  a  very  pretty,  but  somewhat 
independent  and  haughty  countenance.  Her  position  does 
not  at  all  seem  to  please  her. 


Octobers,  1786. 

My  old  gift  of  seeing  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  that  artist, 
whose  pictures  have  most  recently  made  an  impression  on  me, 
has  occasioned  me  some  peculiar  reflections.  It  is  evident 
that  *he  eye  forms  itself  by  the  objects,  which,  from  youth  up, 
it  is  accustomed  to  look  upon,  and  so  the  Venetian  artist 
must  see  all  things  in  a  clearer  and  brighter  light  than  other 
men.  We,  whose  eye  when  out  of  doors,  falls  on  a  dingy  ^ 
soil,  which,  when  not  muddy,  is  dusty, — and  which,  always 
colourless,  gives  a  sombre  hue  to  the  reflected  rays,  or  at  home 
spend  our  lives  in  close,  narrow  rooms,  can  never  attain  to 
such  a  cheerful  view  of  nature. 

As  I  floated  down  the  lagunes  in  the  full  sunshine,  and 
observed  how  the  figures  of  the  gondoliers  in  their  motle} 
costume,  and  as  they  rowed,  lightly  moving  above  the  sides  of 
the  gondola,  stood  out  from  the  bright  green  surface  and  against 
the  blue  sky,  I  caught  the  best  and  freshest  type  possible  of 
the  Venetian  school.  The  sunshine  brought  out  the  local 
colours  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  the  shades  even  were  so 
Imninous,  that,  comparatively,  they  in  their  turn  might  serve 
as  lights.  And  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  reflection  from 
the  sea-green  water.  All  was  painted  "  chiaro  nell  chiaro," 
80  that  foamy  waves  and  lightning  flashes  were  necessary  to 
give  it  a  grand  finish  {um  die  Titpfchen  aufsie  zu  setzen), 

Titian  and  Paul  have  this  brilliancy  in  the  higb<;£*t  degree, 
and  whenever  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  thtir  works,  the 
piece  is  either  damaged  or  has  been  touched  up. 

The  cupola  and  vaidting  of  St.  Mark's,  with  its  side- walls, 

-are  covered  with  paintings— a  mass  of  richly  colored  figures 

on  a  golden  ground;  all  in  mosaic  work:  some  of  them  very 

good,  others  but  poor,  according  to  the  masters  who  furnished 

the  cartoons. 

Circumstances  here  have  sti*an;jcely  impressed  on  my  mind 
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since  vrith  1 


liow  everything  depends  on  tlie  first  invention,  and  ti 
constitutes  "he  riglit  standard — the  true  genius — since  fl 
little  equaie-pieces  of  glass  (and  here  not  in  the  soberest  ■ 
manner),  it  is  possible  to  imitate  the  good  as  well  as  the  had. 
'I'he  art  which  fiimished  to  the  ancients  their  pavements,  and 
to  the  ChriBtians  the  vaulted  eielings  of  their  churches,  fritters 
itself  away  in  our  days  on  snuff-box  lids  and  bracelets-clasps. 
The  present  times  are  worse  even  than  one  thinks. 


Fenice,  October  e,  1786. 

la  the  Farsetti  palace  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  cofts 
from  the  best  antiques.  I  pass  over  all  such  as  I  had  seen 
before  at  Mannheim  or  elsewhere,  and  mention  only  new 
acquaintances.  A  Cleopatra  m  intense  repose,  with  the  asp 
coiled  round  her  arm.  and  sinkmg  mto  the  sleep  of  death; — 
a  Niobe  shrouding  with  her  rohe  her  30ungest  daughter  from 
the  arrows  of  Apoilo; — some  gladiators, — a  winged  genius, 
resting  in  his  flight; — some  phdosophers,  both  in  sitting  and 
standing  postures. 

They  are  works  from  which,  for  thousands  of  years  to  come, 
the  world  may  receive  delight  and  instruction,  without  ever 
being  able  to  equal  with  their  thanks  the  merits  of  the  artists. 

Many  speaking  busts  transported  me  to  the  old  glorious 
times.  Only  I  fcU,  alas,  how  backward  I  am  in  these  studies; 
however,  1  will  go  on  with  them — at  least  I  know  the  way. 
Palladio  has  opened  the  road  for  me  to  this  and  every  other 
art  and  life.  That  sounds  probably  somewhat  strange,  and 
yet  not  so  paradoxical  as  when  Jacob  Bohrae  say  that,  by 
seeiiig  a  pewter  platter  by  a  ray  from  Jupiter,  he  was  en- 
lightened as  to  the  whole  universe.  There  is  alio  in  this 
collection  a  fnigment  of  the  entablature  of  the  temple  of  An- 
toninus and  Faustina  in  Rome. 

The  bolil  front  of  this  noble  piece  of  architecture  reminded 
me  of  the  capitol  of  the  Pantheon  at  Mannheim.  It  is,  indeed. 
something  very  diiferent  from  our  queer  saints,  piled  up  one 
above  the  othL-r  on  little  consoles  after  the  gothic  style  of 
deeoration, — something  different  from  our  tobaceo-pipe.like 
shafts, — our  little  steeple-crowned  towers,  and  foliated  ter- 
minals.— from  all  taste  foi  ihese — T  am  now,  thank  God.  set 
free  for  cvur ! 
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I  yriW  fiirther  mention  a  few  works  of  statuary,  which,  as  I 
|)assed  along  thebC  last  few  days,  I  have  obsei-ved  with  asto- 
nishment and  instruction :  before  the  gate  of  the  arsenal  two 
huge  lions  of  white  marble, — the  one  is  half  recumbent,  rais- 
ing himself  up  on  his  fore-feet, — ^the  other  is  Ipng  down : 
noble  emblems  of  the  variety  of  life.  They  are  of  such  huge 
proportions,  that  all  around  appears  little,  and  man  himself 
would  become  as  nought,  did  not  sublime  objects  elevate  him. 
They  are  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  and  were  brought  here 
from  the  Pineus  in  the  better  days  of  the  Republic. 

From  Athens,  too,  in  all  probability,  came  two  bas-reliefa 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  church  of  St.  Justina,  the 
eonqueress  of  the  Turks.  Unfortunately  they  are  in  some 
degree  hidden  by  the  church  seats,  llie  sacristan  called  my 
attention  to  them  on  account  of  the  tradition  that  Titian 
modelled  from  them  the  beautiful  angel  in  his  picture  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.  The  relievos  represent  genii  who 
are  decking  themselves  out  with  the  attributes  of  the  gods, — 
so  beautiful  in  truth,  as  to  transcend  all  idea  or  conception. 

Next  I  contemplated  with  quite  peculiar  feelings  the  naked 
colossal  statue  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  in  the  comt  of  a  palace;  a 
dolphin  which  is  twisting  itself  by  his  side,  points  out  the 
naval  hero.  How  does  such  a  heroic  representation  make 
the  mere  man  equal  to  the  gods! 

I  took  a  close  view  of  the  horses  of  S.  Mark's.  Looking 
up  at  them  from  below,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  spotted : 
in  places  they  exhibit  a  beautiful  yellow-metallic  lustre,  in 
others  a  coppery  green  has  run  over  them.  Viewing  them 
more  closely,  one  sees  distinctly  that  once  they  were  gilt  all 
over,  and  long  streaks  are  still  to  be  seen  over  them,  as  the  bar-! 
barians  did  not  attempt  to  file  off  the  gold,  but  tried  to  cut  it 
off.  That,  too,  is  well :  thus  the  shape  at  least  has  been  pre- 
served. 

A  glorious  team  of  horses, — I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  a  good  judge  of  horse-flesh.  What  seemed  strange  to  me 
was,  that  closely  viewed,  they  appear  heavy,  while  from  the 
piazza  below  they  look  as  light  as  deer. 


Yesterday  I  set  out  early  with  my  tutelaiy  genius  for  the 
"  Lido,"  the  tongue  of  land  which  ehuts  in  the  la^mueB.  und 
divides  them  from  the  sea.  Wc  landed  and  walked  straight 
aoroaa  the  isthmus.  I  heard  a  loud  hollow  murmur. — it  was 
tlie  eea!  I  hoou  saw  it:  it  crested  high  against  the  shore, 
US  it  retired, — it  i^iis  about  noon,  and  time  of  ebb.  I  have 
then  at  last  seea  the  sea  with  my  own  eyes,  and  followed  it 
on  its  beautiful  bed,  just  as  it  quitted  it.  I  wished  the 
children  had  been  there  to  gather  the  shells ;  child-like  I 
myself  picked  up  plenty  of  them ;  however,  I  attempted  to 
nmke  them  useful;  I  tried  to  dry  in  them  some  of  the  fluid 
of  the  cuttle  fish,  which  here  dail  away  from  you  in  shoals. 

On  the  "Lido,"  not  far  from  the  sea,  is  the  burial  place  of 
Englishmen,  and  a  little  further  on.  of  tlie  Jews:  both  alike 
aie  i-efused  the  privilege  of  resting  in  cousecrated  ground.  I 
found  here  the  tomb  of  Smith,  the  noble  English  consul,  and 
of  iiis  first  wife.  It  is  to  him  that  I  owe  my  first  copy  of 
Palladio;  I  thanked  him  for  it  here  in  his  imconsecrated 
grrtve.  And  not  otly  uneonsecrated,  but  half  buried  is  the 
tomb.  The  -Lido"  is  at  best  but  a  snnd-bank  ((/oune):  The 
sand  is  earned  from  it  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  wind, 
and  thrown  up  in  heaps  is  encroaching  on  every  side.  In  a 
short  time  the  monument,  which  is  tolerably  high,  will  no 
longer  be  visible. 

But  tic  sen — it  is  a  grand  sight!  I  will  try  and  get  a  sail 
upon  it  some  day  in  a  fishing-boat :  the  gondolas  never  venture 


Oct.  8,  1786. 
On  the  sea-coast  I  found  also  several  plants,  whose  chuKC- 
ters  similar  to  others  I  already  know,  enabled  me  lo  recognize 
pretty  well  their  properties.  They  ai'e  all  alike,  fat  and 
strong — fiill  of  sap  and  clammy.-  -and  it  is  evident  that  the 
old  s^t  of  the  sandy  soil,  but  still  more  the  saline  atmosphere, 
jjivea  them  these  properties.  Like  aquatic  plants  they  abound 
in  sap,  and  are  fieshy  and  tough,  like  mountainous  ones;  those 
whose  leaves  shew  a  tendency  to  put  forth  prickles,  after  tlie 
manner  of  thistles,  have  them  extremely  sharp  and  strong. 
I  lound  ;i  bush  with  leaves  of  this  kind.     It  looked  very  much 
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like  our  harmless  coltsfoot,  only  here  it  is  armed  with  sharp 
weapons, — ^the  leaves  like  leather,  as  also  are  the  seed- vessels, 
and  the  stalk  very  thick  and  succulent.  I  bring  with  me 
seeds  and  specimens  of  the  leaves.    {Eryngium  mariHmum,) 

The  fish-market,  with  its  numberless  marine  productions, 
afforded  me  much  amusement.  I  often  go  there  to  contem- 
plate the  poor  captive  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 


Venice,  Oct  9,  1786. 

A  delicious  day  from  morning  to  night!  I  have  been 
towards  Chiozza,  as  far  as  Pelestrina,  where  are  the  great 
structures,  called  Murazzi,  which  the  Republic  has  caused  to 
be  raised  against  the  sea.  They  are  of  hewn  stone,  and  pro- 
perly are  intended  to  protect  from  the  fury  of  the  wild  ele- 
ment the  tongue  of  land  called  the  Lido,  which  separates  the 
lagoons  from,  the  sea. 

The  lagunes  are  the  work  of  old  nature.  First  of  all,  the  land 
and  tide,  the  ebb  and  flow,  working  against  one  another,  and 
then  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  primal  waters,  were,  together, 
the  causes  why.  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriatic,  we  find  a 
pretty  extensive  range  of  marshes,  which,  covered  by  the 
flood-tide,  are  partly  left  bare  by  the  ebb.  Art  took  pos- 
session of  the  highest  spots,  and  thus  arose  Venice,  formed 
out  of  a  groupe  of  a  himdred  isles,  and  surrounded  by 
hundreds  more.  Moreover,  at  an  incredible  expense  of 
money  and  labour,  deep  canals  have  been  dug  through  the 
marshes,  in  order  that  at  the  time  of  high  water,  ships  of  war 
might  pass  to  the  chief  points.  What  human  industry  and 
wit  contrived  and  executed  of  old,  skill  and  industry  must 
now  keep  up.  The  Lido,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  sepa- 
rates the  lagunes  from  the  sea,  which  can  enter  only  at  two 
points — at  the  castle  and  at  the  opposite  end  near  Chiozza. 
The  tide  flows  in  usually  twice  a-day,  and  with  the  ebb 
again  carries  out  the  waters  twice,  and  always  by  the  same 
channel  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  flood  covers  the 
lower  parts  of  the  morass,  but  leaves  the  higher,  if  not  dry, 
yet  visible. 

The  case  woidd  be  quite  altered  were  the  sea  to  make  new 
wajTB  for  itself,  to  attack  the  tongue  of  land  and  flow  in  and 
out  wherever  it  chose.     Not  to  mention  that  the  little  villages 
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on  the  Lido,  Pelestrina,  viz.,  S.  Peter's  and  others 
overwhelmed,  the  canals  of  communication  would  be 
up.  and  while  the  water  involved  all  in  min,  the  Lido  would 
be  changed  into  an  island,  and  the  islands  which  now  lie 
behind  it  be  converted  into  necka  and  tongues  of  land.  To 
guard  against  this  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  Lido  aa  far 
qj  possible,  leat  the  furious  element  should  capriciously  attack 
and  overthrow  what  man  had  already  taken  possession  o^  and 
with  a  certain  end  and  purpose  given  shape  and  use  to. 

In  estraordinaiy  cases  when  the  sea  rises  above  measure,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  prevent  it  entering  at  more  than  two 
points.  Accordingly  the  rest  of  the  sluice-gates  being  shut, 
with  all  its  violence  it  is  unable  to  enter,  and  in  a  few  hours 
submits  to  the  law  of  the  ebb,  and  its  fury  lessens. 

Otherwise  Venice  has  nothing  to  fear;  the  extreme  slow- 
ness with  which  the  sea-line  retires,  aSBUrea  to  her  thousands 
of  years  yet,  and  by  prudently  deepening  the  canals  from  time 
to  time,  they  will  easdy  maintain  their  possessions  against  the 
inroads  of  the  water. 

I  could  only  wish  that  they  kept  their  streets  a  little 
cleaner; — a  duty  which  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  easy  of  per- 
formance, and  which  in  (act  becomes  of  great  consequence  in 
the  cipurse  of  centuries.  Even  now  in  the  principal  thoroogh- 
fiires  it  is  forbidden  to  throw  anything  into  the  canals:  the 
sweepings  even  of  the  streets  may  not  he  cast  into  them-  No 
measures,  however,  are  taken  to  prevent  the  rain,  which  here 
falls  in  sudden  and  violent  torrents,  from  carrying  off  the  dirt 
which  is  collected  in  piles  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  and 
washing  it  into  the  l^unes— nay,  what  is  stiU  worse,  into  the 
gutters  for  carrying  off  the  water,  which  consequently  are  often 
so  completely  stopped  up,  that  the  principal  squares  ai-e  in 
danger  of  being  under  water.  Even  in  the  smaller  piazza  of 
S.  Mark's,  I  hare  seen  the  gidlies  which  are  well  laid  down 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  square,  choked  up  and  lull  of 

When  a  rainy  dav  comes,  the  filth  is  intolerable ;  every 
one  is  cursing  and  scolding.  In  ascending  and  descending 
the  bridges  one  soils  one's  mantle  and  great  coat  {Tabarroj, 
which  is  here  worn  all  the  year  long,  and  as  one  goes  along 
in  shoes  and  silk  stockings,  one  gets  splashed,  and  then  scolds, 
for    it  is    not   common  mud-    but  mud  that   adheres    and 
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Stains  that  one  is  here  splashed  with.  The  weather  soon 
becomes  iine  again,  and  then  no  one  thinks  of  cleaning  the 
streets.  How  true  is  the  saying:  the  public  is  ever  complain- 
ing that  is  iU  served,  and  never  knows  how  to  set  about 
getting  better  served.  Here  if  the  sovereign-people  wished 
?t,  it  might  be  done  forthwith. 


Venice,  Oct.  9,  1786. 

Yesterday  evening  I  ascended  the  tower  of  S.  Mark's:  as 
I  had  lately  seen  from  its  top  the  lagunes  in  their  glory  at 
flood  time,  I  wished  also  to  see  them  at  low  water ;  for  in 
order  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  in  both  views.  It  looks  rather  strange  to  see  land  all 
around  one,  where  a  little  before  the  eye  fell  upon  a  mirror  of 
«vaters.  The  islands  are  no  longer  islands— merely  higher  and 
house-crowned  spots  in  one  lai^e  morass  of  a  gray-greenish 
colour,  and  intersected  by  beautiful  canals.  The  marshy  parts 
are  overgrown  with  aquatic  plants,  a  circumstance  which  must 
tend  in  time  to  raise  tlieir  level,  although  the  ebb  and  flow  arc 
continually  shaking  and  tossing  them  and  leave  no  rest  to 
the  vegetation. 

I  now  turn  with  my  narrative  once  more  to  the  sea. — I  there 
saw  yesterday  the  haunts  of  the  sea-snails,  the  limpets,  and 
the  crab,  and  was  highly  delighted  with  the  sight.  What 
a  precious  glorious  object  is  a  living  thing! — ^how  wonder- 
fiilly  adapted  to  its  state  of  existence,  how  true,  how  real 
(seyend).  What  great  advantages  do  I  not  derive  now  from 
my  former  studies,  of  nature,  and  how  delighted  am  I  with  tlit 
opportunity  of  continuing  them!  But  as  the  present  is  a 
matter  that  admits  of  being  communicated  to  my  friends,  I 
will  not  seek  to  excite  their  sympathy  merely  by  exclamations. 

The  stone-works  which  have  been  built  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea  consist  first  of  all  of  several  steep  steps;  then 
comes  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  then  again  they  rise  a  step, 
which  is  once  more  succeeded  by  a  gently  ascending  surface, 
and  last  of  all  comes  a  perpendicular  wall  with  an  overhanging 
coping— over  these  steps— over  these  planes  the  raging  sea 
rises  until  in  extraordinary  cases  it  even  dashes  over  the  high- 
est wall  with  its  projecting  head. 

The  sea  is  followed  by  its  inhabitants ; — ^little  periwinkles 
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good  to  cat,  innnovalve  limpets,  and  whatever  else 
power  of  motion,  especially  by  the  pungar-crahs.  But 
eearcely  have  these  httle  creatures  taken  posaetwion  of  the 
smooth  walb,  ere  the  eeo,  retires  again,  swelling  and  creat- 
ing as  it  came.  At  first  the  crowd  ioiows  not  where  they  are, 
and  keep  hoping  that  the  briny  flood  will  boob  return  to  them 
— but  it  Btiil  keeps  away;  the  sun  conies  out  and  quickly 
dries  them  up,  and  now  begins  tie  retreat.  It  is  on  these 
occosiona  that  the  pungora  seek  their  prey.  Nothing  more 
wonderfiil  or  comical  can  be  seen  than  the  maneenvres  of 
ihew?  httle  creatures,  with  their  round  bodies  and  two  long  claws 
',for  the  other  spider-feet  are  scarcely  woith  noticing).  On 
these  stilled  fore-legs,  as  it  were,  they  stride  along  watching 
the  limpets,  aiid  as  soon  as  one  moves  itself  under  its  shell  on 
the  rock,  a  pmigar  comes  up  and  inserting  the  point  of  his 
claw  in  the  tiny  interstice  between  the  shell  and  the  rock 
turns  it  over,  and  so  manages  to  swallow  the  oyster.  The 
limpets,  on  the  other  hand,  proceed  cautiously  on  their  way, 
and  by  suction  fasten  themselves  firmly  to  the  rocky  surface 
as  soon  as  they  are  aware  of  the  proximity  of  their  foe.  In 
such  cases  the  pungar  deports  himself  amusingly  enough; 
round  and  round  the  pulpy  animal  who  keeps  hmiaelf  Mfe 
beneath  his  roof  will  he  go  with  singular  politeness  ^  but  not 
succeeding  with  all  his  coaxing  and  being  unable  to  overcome 
its  powerful  muscle,  he  leaves  in  dcspai'  this  intended  victim, 
and  hastens  alter  another  who  may  bb  vrandering  less  cau- 
tiously on  his  way, 

I  never  saw  a  crab  succeed  in  his  designs,  although  I  have 
watched  for  hours  the  retreat  of  the  little  troop  as  they 
crawled  down  the  two  planes  and  the  iutermcdiate  steps. 


Venice,  Oct.  10,  I7B6. 
At  last  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  have  seen  a  comedy;  Yes- 
terday at  the  theatre  of  St.  Luke,  was  performed  "  i«  Baniffe- 
ChiozQlU,"  which  I  should  interpret  the  Frays  and  t'euda  of 
Chiozza.  The  "  dramatis  persona,"  are  principally  aeafarine 
people,  inhabitants  of  Chiozaa,  with  their  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters,  'llie  usual  noisy  demonstrations  of  such  sort  of 
people  in  their  good  or  ill  luck — their  dealings  one  with 
another,  their  vehemence,  but  goodness  of  heart,  commou-plaoe 
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remarks  and  unaffected  manners,  their  naive  wit  and  hiunour — 
all  this  was  excellently  imitated.  The  piece,  moreover,  is 
Goldoni's,  and  as  I  had  been  only  the  day  before  in  the  place 
itself,  and  as  the  tones  and  manners  of  the  sailors  and  people 
of  the  sea-port  still  echoed  in  my  ears  and  floated  before  my 
eyes,  it  delighted  me  very  much,  and  although  I  did  not 
miderstand  a  single  allusion,  I  was,  nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  able  to  follow  it  pretty  well.  I  will  now  give  you  the 
plan  of  the  piece : — ^it  opens  with  the  females  of  Chiozza  sit- 
ting, as  usual,  on  the  strand  before  their  cabins,  spinning, 
mending  nets,  sewing,  or  making  lace ;  a  youth  passes  by  and 
notices  one  of  them  with  a  more  friendly  greeting  than  the 
rest.  Immediately  the  joking  begins — and  observes  no  bounds ; 
becoming  tarter  and  tarter,  and  growing  ill-tempered  it  soon 
bursts  out  into  reproaches;  abuse  vies  with  abuse;  in  the 
midst  of  all  one  dame  more  vehement  than  the  rest,  bounces 
out  with  the  truth;  and  now  an  endless  din  of  scolding,  rail- 
ing, and  screaming ;  there  is  no  lack  of  more  decided  outrage, 
and  at  last  the  peace-officers  are  compelled  to  interfere. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  Court  of  Justice.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Podesta  (who  as  a  noble  could  not  lawfully  be 
brought  upon  the  stage)  the  Actuarius  presides.  He  orders 
the  women  to  be  brought  before  him  one  by  one.  This  gives  rise 
to  an  interesting  scene.  It  happens  that  this  official  personage 
is  himself  enamoured  of  the  first  of  the  combatants  who  is 
brought  before  him.  Only  too  happy  to  have  an  opoortunity 
of  speaking  with  her  alone,  instead  of  hearing  what  she  has  to 
say  on  the  matter  in  question,  he  makes  her  a  declaration  of 
love.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  second  woman,  who  is  herself  in 
love  with  the  actuary,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  rushes  in,  and  with 
her  the  suspicious  lover  of  the  first  damsel — who  is  followed 
by  all  the  rest,  and  now  the  same  demon  of  confusion  riots 
in  the  court  as  a  little  before,  had  set  at  loggerheads  the 
people  of  the  harbour.  In  the  third  act  the  fun  gets  more 
and  more  boisterous,  and  the  whole  ends  with  a  hasty  and 
poor  denouement.  The  happiest  thought,  however,  of  the 
whole  piece,  is  a  character  who  is  thus  drawn, — an  old  sailor 
who  from  the  hardships  he  has  been  exposed  to  from  his 
childhood,  trembles  and  falters  in  all  his  limbs,  and  even  in  his 
very  organs  of  speech,  is  brought  on  the  scene  to  serve  as  a 
foil  to  this  restless,  screaming,  and  jabbering  crew.     Before 


lie  can  utter  a,  word,  ho  has  to  make  a  long  ]  repaxation  by  a 
slow  twitching  of  his  lips,  and  an  as.>ii>tiiut  motion  of  hie 
hands  and  arms ;  at  hsl  he  blurts  out  what  hia  thaughta  are  on 
the  matter  in  dispute.  But  w  he  can  only  nianage  to  do  this 
in  very  short  eentenees.  he  acquires  thereby  a  sort  of  laoonie 
gravity,  so  that  all  he  utters  sounds  like  an  adage  or  masiui; 
and  in  this  way  a  happy  contrast  is  afforded  to  the  wild  and 
passionate  exclamations  of  the  other  personage^. 

But  even  as  it  was,  I  never  witnessed  anything  like  the 
noisy  delight  the  people  erinced  at  seeing  themselves  and 
their  mates  represented  with  such  truth  of  nature.  It  was 
one  continued  laugh  and  tumultuous  shout  of  exultation  from 
beginning  to  end.  1  must,  however,  confess  that  the  piece  was 
extremely  well  acted  by  the  phiyers.  According  to  the  casi 
of  their  several  parts,  they  had  adopted  among  them  the  dif- 
ferent tones  of  voice  which  usually  prevail  among  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  the  place.  The  first  acti-ess  was  the  universal  favorite, 
more  so  even  than  she  had  recently  been  ia  an  heroic  dress 
and  a  scene  of  passion.  The  female  players  genei-ally,  but 
especially  this  one,  in  the  moat  pleasing  manner  possible 
imitated  the  twang,  the  manncra,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  people  they  represented.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
author,  who  out  of  nothing  has  here  created  the  most  amusing 
dirertistemeni.  However,  he  never  could  have  done  it  with  any 
other  people  than  his  ownmeiry  and  lighthearted  counlxymen. 
The  farce  is  written  throughout  with  a  practised  hand. 

Of  Sacchi's  company,  for  whom  Oozzi  wrote  (but  which 
l>T-the-by  is  now  broken  up),  I  saw  Smeraldijta.  a  short 
jilump  figure,  full  of  life,  tact,  and  good  humour.  With  her 
I  BOW  Brighella — a  slight  well-made  man  and  an  excellent 
actor,  especially  in  pantomime.  These  masks  which  wc 
scarcely  know  except  in  the  form  of  mummings,  and  which  bi 
our  minds  possess  neither  life  nor  meaning,  succeed  here  only 
too  well  as  the  creation  of  the  national  teste.  Here  the  most 
distinguished  characters,  persons  of  every  age  and  condition, 
think  nothing  of  dressing  themeelves  out  in  the  strangest 
costumes,  and  as  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are 
accustomed  to  wander  about  in  masks,  they  feel  no  surpiae 
at  seoing  the  black  visors  on  the  stage  also. 
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Venice,  October  11,  1786. 

Since  solitude,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  of  human 
beings,  is  after  all  not  possible,  I  have  taken  up  with  an  old 
Frenchman,  who  knows  nothing  of  Italian,  and  suspects  that 
ho  is  cheated  on  all  hands  and  taken  advantage  of,  and  who, 
with  plenty  of  letters  of  recommendation,  nevertheless,  does 
not  make  his  way  with  the  good  people  here.      A  man  of 
rank,  and  living  in  good  style,  but  one  whose  mind  cannot  go 
beyond  himself  and  his  own  immediate  circle — ^he  is  perhaps 
fiill  fifty,  and  has  at  home  a  boy  seven  years  old,  of  whom  he 
is  always  anxious  to  get  news.     He  is  travelling  through 
Italy  for  pleasure,  but  rapidly — in  order  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  1ms  seen  it,  but  is  willing  to  learn  whatever  is  pos- 
sible as  he  hiuries  along.     I  have  shewn  him  some  civilities, 
and  have  given  him  information  about  many  matters.     While 
I  was  speaking  to  him  about  Venice,  he  asked  me  how  long 
I  had  been  here,  and  when  he  heard  that  this  was  my  first 
visit,  and  that  I  had  ouly  been  here  fourteen  days,  he  replied: 
^""Ilparait  que  vous  navez  pas  perdu  voire  temps ^    This  is  the 
first  "testimonium"  of  my  good  behaviour  that  I  can  furnish 
you.     This  is  the  eighth  day  since  he  arrived  here,  and  he 
leaves  us  to-morrow.     It  was  highly  delicious  to  me,  to  meet 
in  a  strange  land  with  such  a  regular  Versailles' -man.     He  is 
now  about  to  quit  me !     It  caused  me  some  surprise  to  think 
that  any  one  could  ever  travel  in  this  temper  without  a  thought 
for  anything  beyond   himself,   and  yet  he  is   in  his  way  a 
polished,  sensible,  and  well  conducted  person. 


Venice,  Oct.  12,  1786. 

Yesterday  at  S.  Luke's  a  new  piece  was  acted: — Vlngli- 
cismo  in  Italia  (the  English  in  Italy).  As  there  are  many 
Englishmen  living  in  Italy,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  their  ways 
and  habits  shotdd  excite  notice,  and  I  expected  to  learn  from 
diis  piece  what  the  Italians  thought  of  their  rich  and  welcome 
visitors.  But  it  was  a  total  failure.  There  were,  of  course, 
(as  is  always  the  case  here,)  some  clever  scenes  between  buf- 
foons, but  the  rest  was  cast  altogether  in  too  grave  and  heavy 
a  mould,  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  the  English  good  sense; 
plenty  of  the  ordinary  Italian  commonplaces  of  morality,  and 
Chose,  too,  upon  the^very  commonest  of  topics. 


And  it  did  not  tike  :  indeed,  it  was  on  tLi-  very  point  of 
heiug  hissed  off  the  stage.  The  actors  felt  themselves  out  of 
(heir  element — not  on  the  strand  of  Chiozza.  As  tliis  was 
the  last  piece  that  I  saw  here,  my  enthu.-iasni  for  these 
national  repreaeotations  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  increased  by 
this  piece  of  folly. 

As  I  have  at  last  gone  through  my  journal  and  entered 
flome  occasional  remarks  from  my  tablets,  my  proceedings 
y  enrolled  and  left  to  the  sentence  of  my  friends.  There 
IS,  i  am  conscious,  very  much  in  these  leaves  which  1  might 
qualify,  enlarge  upon,  and  improve.  Let,  however,  what 
is  written,  stand  as  the  memorial  of  first  impressions,  which, 
if  not  always  correct,  will  nevertheless  be  ever  dear  and 
])recious  to  me.  Oh  that  I  could  but  transmit  to  my  Mends 
a  breath  merely  of  this  light  esistenee!  Verily  to  the 
Italian,  "ultramontaue"  is  a  very  vague  idea;  and  to  me 
even — "  beyond  the  Alps,"  rises  very  obscurely  before  my  mind, 
although  from  out  of  their  mists  &iendl)'  forms  are  beckoning 
to  me.  It  is  the  climate  only  that  seduces  me  to  prefer  awhile 
these  lauds  to  those  ;  for  birth  and  habit  forge  strong  fetters. 
Here,  however,  I  could  not  Kve,  nor  indeed  in  any  place  where 
I  had  nothing  to  occupy  my  mind;  but  at  present  novelty  iur- 
nisbes  me  here  with  endless  occupation.  Architecture  rises. 
like  an  ancient  spirit  from  the  tombs,  and  bids  me  study  its  laws 
just  as  people  do  the  rules  of  a  dead  language,  not  in  order  to 
practise  or  to  take  a  living  joy  in  them,  but  only  in  order  to 
enablemyself  in  the  quiet  dep^Bofmy  own  mind  to  do  honor  to 
her  existence  in  bygone  ages,  and  her  for  ever  departed  glory. 
As  Polladio  everywhere  refers  one  to  Vitmvius.  I  have  bought 
an  edition  of  the  latter  by  Galiani ;  but  this  folio  suffers  in 
my  portmanteau  as  iQueh  as  my  brain  does  in  the  study  of  it. 
Pallfldio  by  his  words  and  works,  by  his  method  and  way, 
both  of  thinking  and  of  eseeuting.  has  brought  Vitmvius 
home  to  me  and  interpreted  him  far  better  than  the  Italian 
translator  ever  can.  Vitmvius  himself  is  no  easy  reading; 
hia  book  is  obscurely  written,  and  requires  a  critical  study. 
Notwithstanding  I  have  read  it  tlirougb  cursorily,  and  it  has 
left  on  my  mind  many  a  glorious  impression.  To  express  my 
meaning  better;  I  read  it  like  a  breviarj':  more  out  of  devo- 
tion, tlum  for  instruction.  Already  the  ilays  begin  to  diBvr 
in  and  allow  more  time  for  reading  and  writing. 
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God  be  praised !  whatever  from  my  youth  up  appeared  to"' 

me  of  worth,  is  beginning  once  more  to  be  dear  to  nie.     How 

happy  do  I  feel  tiiat  I  can  again  venture   to  approach  the 

ancient  authors.     For  now,  1  may  dare  tell  it — and  confess  at 

once  my  disease  and  my  folly.     For  many  a  long  year  I  could 

not  bear  to  look  at  a  Latin  author,  or  to  cast  my  eye  upon  any- "" 

thing  that  might  serve  to  awaken  in  my  mind  the  thoughts 

of  Italy.     If  by  accident  I  did  so,  I  suffered  the  most  horrible 

tortures  of  mind.      It  was  a  frequent  joke   of  Herder's  at 

my  expense,  that  I  had  learned  all  my  Latin  from  Spinoza, 

for  he  had  noticed  that  this  was  the  only  Latin  work  I  ever 

read ;  but  he  was  not  aware  how  carefidly  I  was  obliged  to 

keep  myself  from  the  ancients — ^how   even  these  abstruse 

generalities  were  but  cursorily  read  by  me,  and  even  then  not 

without  pain.     At  last  matters  came  to  that  pitch  that  even 

the  perusal  of  Wieland's  translation  of  the  Satires  made  me 

utterly  wretched ;  scarcely  had  I  read  two  of  them,  before  I 

was  compelled  to  lay  the  book  aside. 

Had  I  not  made  the  resolve,  which  I  am  now  carrjdng  into 
effect,  I  should  have  been  altogether  lost — ^to  such  a  degree 
of  intensity  had  the  desire  grown  to  see  these  objects  with 
my  own  eyes.  Historical  acquaintance  with  them  did  me  no 
good; — ^the  things  stood  only  a  hand's-breadth  away  from 
me ;  but  still  they  were  separated  from  me  by  an  impene- 
trable wall.  And,  in  fact,  at  the  present  moment,  I  somehow 
feel  as  if  this  were  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  these^ 
things,  but  as  if  I  were  paying  a  second  visit  to  them.  Al- 
though I  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  Venice,  I  have 
adapted  myself  pretty  well  to  the  ways  of  the  place,  and  feel 
confident  that  I  shall  carry  away  with  me,  though  a  very 
incomplete,  yet,  nevertheless,  clear  and  true  idea  of  it. 


f 


Venice^  Oct  14,  1786. 
2  o'clock,  morning. 

In  the  last  moments  of  my  stay  here :  for  I  am  to  start 
abnost  immediately  with  the  packet-boat  for  Ferrara.  I  quit 
Venice  without  reluctance;  for  to  stay  here  longer  with  any 
satisfaction  and  profit  to  myself,  I  must  take  other  steps 
which  woxild  carry  me  beyond  my  present  pLm.  Besides' 
everybody  is  now  leaving  this  city  and  making  for  the  beau^ 
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tiful  gardens  and  seats  on  the  Terrri-Pimia ;  I,  howerer,  go 
away  well-loaded,  and  shall  caiTy  along  with  me  its  rich,  rare, 
and  unique  image. 


FROM  FERRARA  TO  ROME. 

Oct.  16.  1786. 
Early  and  on  board  the  paciat. 
My  traveUing  companions,  male  and  female  alike,  are  all 
etiU  feat  asleep  in  their  berths.  For  my  part  I  have  passed 
the  two  nights  on  deck,  wrapped  up  in  ray  cloak.  It  Vfaa 
only  towards  morning  that  I  felt  it  at  all  cold,.  I  am  now 
actilally  in  latitude  forty-five,  and  yet  go  on  repeating  niy 
old  song :  1  would  gladly  leave  all  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  if  only,  after  the  fashion  of  Dido,  I  could  enclose  enough 
of  the  heavens  to  surround  our  dwellings  with.  It  would 
then  he  quite  another  state  of  existence.  The  voyage  in  this 
glorious  weather  has  been  most  dehghtful,  the  views  and 
proapecta  simple  but  agreeable.  The  Po,  with  its  fertilizing 
stream,  flowa  here  through  wide  plains ;  nothing,  however,  is 
to  be  seen  but  its  banks  covered  with  trees  or  bushes ; — you 
3atch  no  distant  view.  On  thia  river,  as  on  (he  Adige,  are 
silly  water-works,  which  are  as  rude  and  ill- constructed  as 
those  on  the  Saal. 


Ferrara,  Oct.  16,  1786. 
At  night. 
Although  I  only  arrived   here   early  this  morning   (by  7    | 
o'clock.  German  time),  I  am  thinking  of  setting  off  again  to-    I 
morrow  morning.     For  the  firat  time  since  I  left  home,  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  has  fallen  upon  me  in  this  great  and 
beautitul,  but  flat  and  depopulated  city.     Those  streets,  now 
so  desolate,  were,  however,  once  kept  in  animation  by  a  bril- 
liant court.     Here  dwelt  Ariosto  discontented,   and  Tasso 
unhappy,  and  so,  we  fancy,  we  gain,  edification  by  visiting 
such  scenes.     Ariosto's  monument  contains  much  marble — 
iU  arranged;  for  Tasso's  prison,  they  shew  you  a  wood-house 
or  coalhoiise  where,  most  assuredly,   he  never  was  kept. 
Moreover,  the  people  pretend  to  know  acarculj  anything  yon 
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may  ask  about.  But  at  last  for  "something  to  drink"  they 
manage  to  remember.  All  this  brings  to  my  mind  Luther's 
ink-spots,  which  the  housekeeper  freshens  up  from  time  to 
time.  Most  travellers,  however,  are  little  better  than  om* 
'"' Handwerkshurschen''  or  stolling  journeymen,  and  content 
themselves  with  such  palpable  signs.  For  my  part  I  became 
quite  sulky,  and  took  little  interest  even  in  a  beautifrd  insti- 
tute and  academy,  which  a  cardinal,  a  native  of  Ferrara, 
founded  and  endowed;  however,  some  ancient  monuments, 
in  the  Ducal  Palace,  served  to  revive  me  a  little;  and  I  was 
put  in  perfect  good  humor  by  a  beautiful  conception  of  a 
painter,  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod  and  Herodias.  The 
prophet,  in  his  well-known  dress  of  the  wilderness,  is  pointing 
indignantly  at  Herodias.  Quite  unmoved,  she  looks  at  the 
prince,  who  is  sitting  by  her  side,  while  the  latter  regards  the 
prophet  with  a  calm  but  cunning  look ;  a  white  middle-sized 
greyhoimd  stands  before  the  king,  while  from  beneath  the 
robe  of  Herodias,  a  small  Italian  one  is  peeping  —  both 
giving  tongue  at  the  prophet.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a  most 
happy  thought. 


Cento,  Oct,  17,  1786. 

In  a  better  temper  than  yesterday,  I  write  you  to-day  from 
Guercino's  native  city.  It,  however,  is  quite  a  different  place : 
an  hospitable  well-built  little  town,  of  nearly  5000  inhabitants, 
flourishing,  full  of  life,  cleanly,  and  situated  in  a  well  cul- 
tivated plain,  which  stretches  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach. 
According  to  my  usual  custom,  I  ascended  the  tower.  A  sea 
of  poplars,  between  which,  and  near  at  hand,  one  caught 
glimpses  of  little  country-houses,  each  surroimded  by  its 
fields.  A  rich  soil  and  a  beautiful  climate.  It  was  an 
autumn  evening,  such  as  we  seldom  have  to  thank  even  simi- 
mer  for.  The  sky,  which  had  been  veiled  all  day,  has  cleared 
up,  the  clouds  rolling  off  north  and  south  towards  the  moun- 
t£ans,  and  I  hope  for  a  bright  day  to-morrow. 

Here  I  first  saw  the  Apennines,  which  I  am  approaching. 
The  winter  in  this  region  lasts  only  through  December  and 
January:  April  is  rainy — for  the  rest  of  iJbe  year  beautiful 
weather,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season.  Incessant 
rain  is  imknown.     September  here  to  tell  you  the  truth,  was 
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finer  and  warmer  than  Au^st  with  you.  Tlic  Apennines  in 
the  south  have  received  a  warm  greeting  from  me,  foi'  1 
liave  now  had  enough  of  the  plain.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
writing  nt  the  foot  of  them. 

Guercino  loved  hie  native  town :  indeed,  the  Itahnns  almost 
universally  cherish  and  maintain  this  sort  of  local  patriotism, 
and  it  is  to  this  heautiful  feeling  that  Italy  owes  so  many  of 
its  valuahle  institutions  and  its  multitude  of  loenl  sanctuaries. 
Under  the  management  of  this  master,  an  academy  of  paint- 
ing was  formed  here.  He  leil  behind  him  many  paintings, 
wMch  his  townsmen  are  still  very  proud  of,  and  which, 
indeed,  fully  justify  their  pride. 

Guercino  is  here  a  sacred  name,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
mouths  of  children  as  well  as  of  the  old. 

Most  charmed  was  I  with  his  picture,  representing  the 
risen  Lord,  appearing  to  his  mother.  Kneeling  before  Him, 
she  looks  upon  Him  with  indescribttblc  affection.  Her  left 
band  is  touching  His  body  just  tmder  the  accursed  wound 
which  mars  the  whole  picture.  His  hand  bes  upon  her  neck; 
and  in  order  the  better  to  gaze  upon  her,  his  body  is  slightly 
bent  back.  This  gives  to  His  figure  a  somewhat  strange,  not 
to  say  forced  appearance.  And  yet  for  aU  that  it  is  infinitely 
beautifiil.  The  calm  and  sad  look,  with  which  He  contem- 
plates her.  is  unique  and  seems  to  convey  the  impression  that 
before  His  noble  soul  there  still  floats  a  remembrance  of  His 
own  sufferings  and  of  hers,  which  the  resurrection  had  not  at 
once  dispelled. 

Strange  has  engraved  the  picture.  I  wish  that  my  friends 
could  see  even  his  copy  of  it, 

After  it  a  Madonna  won  my  admiration.  The  child  wants 
the  breast;  she  modestly  shnnks  fiom  exposing  her  bosom. 
Natural,  noble,  exquisite,  and  heautifal. 

Further,  a  Mary,  who  is  guiding  the  arm  of  the  infant 
Christ,  standiug  before  her  with  His  face  toward.s  the  people, 
in  order  that  with  uphfted  fingers  He  may  bestow  His  bles- 
sings upon  them.  Judged  by  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic legends,  this  must  he  pronounced  a  verv  happy  idea.  It 
has  been  often  repeated. 

GucrciuQ  is  an  intrinsically  bold,  masculine,  sensible  pain- 
ter, without  roughness.     On  the  contrary,  his  pieces  possess 

certain  tender  moral  grace,  a  reposefid  freedom  ana  gran- 
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deur,  but  with  all  that,  a  certain  mannerism,  so  that  when  the 
eye  once  has  grown  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take a  piece  of  his  hand.  The  lightness,  cleanness,  and  finish 
of  his  touch  are  perfectly  astonishing.  For  his  draperies  he 
is  particxilarly  fond  of  a  beautiful  brownish-red  blend  of 
colours.  These  harmonize  very  well  with  the  blue  which  he 
loves  to  combine  with  them. 

The  subjects  of  the  other  paintings  are  more  or  less  un- 
happily chosen.  The  good  artist  has  strained  all  his  powers, 
but  his  invention  and  execution  alike  are  thrown  away  and 
wasted.  However,  I  derived  both  entertainment  and  profit 
from  the  view  of  this  cycle  of  art,  although  such  a  hasty  and 
rapid  glance  as  I  could  alone  bestow  upon  them,  affords  but 
little,  either  of  gratification  or  instruction. 


Bologna,  Oct.  18,  1786. 
Night. 

Yesterday  I  started  very  early — before  daybreak — ^fi'om 
Cento,  and  arrived  here  in  pretty  good  time.  A  brisk  and 
well-educated  cicerone  having  learned  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  long  stay  here,  hurried  me  through  all  the  streets, 
and  into  so  many  palaces  and  churches  that  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  set  down  in  my  note-book  the  names  of  them,  and  I 
hardly  know  if  hereafter,  when  I  shall  look  again  at  these 
scrawls,  I  shall  be  able  to  call  to  mind  all  the  particulars.  I 
will  now  mention,  however,  a  couple  or  so  of  objects  which 
btand  out  bright  and  clear  enough  as  they  afforded  me  a  real 
gratification  at  the  time. 

First  of  all  the  Cecilia  of  Raphael!  It  was  exactly  whaCt  I 
had  been  told  of  it ;  but  now  I  saw  it  with  my  own  ej-es.  He 
has  invariably  accomplished  that  which  others  wished  in  vain 
to  accomplish,  and  I  would  at  present  say  no  more  of  it  than 
that  it  is  by  him.  Five  saints,  side  by  side,  not  one  of  them  has 
anything  in  common  withws;  however  their  existence,  stands 
90  perfectly  real  that  one  would  wish  for  the  picture  to  last 
through  eternity,  even  though  for  himself  he  could  be  content 
to  be  annihilated.  But  in  order  to  understand  Raphael  aright, 
and  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  him,  and  not  to  praise  him 
as  a  god  or  as  Melchisedec  "  without  descent"  or  pedigree,  it 
18  necessary  to  study  his  masters  and  his  predecessors.    These^ 


too,  hail  a  Btnnding  on  the  firm  soil  of  triitli ;  diligently,  not  to  ' 
wiy  anxiously,  they  hod  laid  the  foundation,  and  vied  witli 
each  other  in  raising,  step  by  step,  the  pyramid  aloft,  until, 
at  last,  profiting  by  all  Uieir  tabors,  and  enlightened  by  a 
heavenly  genius.  Raphael  Bet  the  laat  etone  on  the  summit, 
above  which,  or  even  at  which,  no  one  else  can  ever  stand. 

Our  interest  in  the  history  of  art  becomes  peculiarly  lively 
when  we  consider  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  Francesco 
Francia  is  a  very  respectable  artist.  Pietro  Pcrugino,  so  bold 
a  mil  that  one  might  almost  call  him  a  noble  German  fellow. 
Oh  that  fate  hod  carried  Albert  DUrer  further  into  Italy.  In 
Munich  I  saw  a  couple  of  pieces  by  him  of  incredible  gran- 
deur. The  poor  man,  how  did  he  mistake  his  own  worth  in 
Venice,  and  make  an  agreement  with  the  priests,  on  which  he  j 
lost  weeks  and  months !  See  him  in  his  journey  through  tho  , 
Netherlands  exchanging  his  noble  works  of  art  for  parrots,  , 
and  in  order  to  save  his  "  douceur,"  drawing  the  porh^its  rf 
the  domestics,  who  bring  him — a  plate  of  fruit.  To  me  the  | 
history  of  such  a  poor  fool  of  an  artist  is  infinitely  touching.     | 

Towards  evening  I  got  out  of  this  ancient,  venerable,  and  j 
learned  city,  and  extricated  myself  from  its  crowds,  who,  pro- 
.  tected  from  the  sun  and  weather  by  the  arched  bowers  whicb  I 
are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  street,  walk  about,  gape  abont, 
or  buy,  and  sell,  and  transact  whatever  business  they  may 
have.  I  ascended  the  tower  and  enjoyed  the  pure  aur.  The 
view  is  glorious!  To  the  north  we  see  the  hills  of  Padua; 
beyond  them  the  Swiss,  Tyrolese,  and  Friulian  Alps;  in  short,' ' 
the  whole  northern  chain,  which,  at  the  time,  was  enveloperf; 
in  mist.  Westward  there  stretched  a  boundless  horizon^' 
above  which  the  towers  of  Modcna  alone  stood  out.  Toward^' 
the  east  a  similar  plain  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
whose  waters  might  be  discerned  in  the  setting  sun .  Towards 
the  south,  the  first  hills  of  the  Apennines,  which,  like  tho 
Vicelitine  Hills,  are  planted  up  to  their  summits,  or  covered 
with  churches,  palaces,  and  summer-houses,  'llie  sky  waa 
perfectly  clear,  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  only  on  the  horizon  a 
kind  of  haze  The  keeper  of  the  tower  assured  me  that  for 
six  years  this  mist  had"  never  left  the  distance.  Otherwise, 
by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  you  might  easily  discern  the  hiUB; 
of  Vicenza,  with  their  houses  and  chapels,  but  now  very^ 
tarely,  even  on  the  brightest  days.     And  this  mist  lay  chiefljF' 
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on  the  Northern  Chain,  and  makes  our  beloved  Fatherland  a 
regular  Cimmeria.  In  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  situation 
and  pure  atmosphere  of  the  city,  he  called  my  notice  to  the  fact, 
thao  the  roofs  of  the  houses  looked  quite  fresh,  and  that  not  a 
single  tile  was  attacked  by  damp  or  moss.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  tiles  look  quite  clean,  and  beautiful  enough,  but  the 
good  quality  of  the  brick-earth  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this;  at  least  we  know  that,  in  ancient  times,  excellent 
tiles  were  made  in  these  parts. 

The  leaning  tower  has  a  frightful  look,  and  yet  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  built  so  by  design.  The  following  seems 
to  me  the  explanation  of  this  absurdity.  In  the  disturbed 
times  of  the  city  every  large  edifice  was  a  fortress,  and  every 
powerful  family  had  its  tower.  By  and  bye  the  possession 
of  such  a  building  became  a  mark  of  splendour  and  distinc- 
tion, and  as.  at  last,  a  perpendicular  tower  was  a  common  and 
every-day  thing,  an  oblique  one  was  built.  Both  architect 
and  owner  have  obtained  their  object;  the  multitude  of  slen- 
der, upright  towers  are  just  looked  at,  and  all  hurry  to  see  the 
leaning  one.  Afterwards  I  ascended  it.  The  bricks  are  all 
arranged  horizontally.  With  clamps  and  good  cement  one 
may  build  any  mad  whim. 


Bologna,  Oct  19,  1786. 

I  have  spent  this  day  to  the  best  advantage  I  could  in  ^d8it- 
ing  and  revisiting;  but  it  is  with  art  as  with  the  world  :  the 
more  we  study  it  the  larger  we  find  it.  In  this  heaven  new 
stars  are  constantly  appearing  which  I  cannot  count,  and 
which  sadly  puzzle  me ;  the  Carracci,  a  Guido,  a  Dominichino, 
who  shone  forth  in  a  later  and  happier  period  of  art,  but  truly 
to  enjoy  whom  requires  both  knowledge  and  judgment  which 
I  do  not  possess,  and  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  hurry. 
A  great  obstacle  to  our  taking  a  pure  delight  in  their  pictures, 
and  to  an  immediate  understanding  of  their  merits,  is  the 
absurd  subjects  of  most  of  them.  To  admire  or  to  be  charmed 
with  them  one  must  be  a  madman. 

It  is  as  though  the  sons  of  God  had  wedded  with  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  out  of  such  an  union  many  a  monster  had  sprung 
into  existence.  No  sooner  are  you  attracted  by  the  gusto  of 
a  Guido  and  his  pencil,  oy  which  nothing  but  the  most  excel- 
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lent  objeets  the  eye  sees  are  worthy  to  be  painted,  but  you,  at 
once,  withdraw  jour  eyes  from  a  subject  so  abominably 
stupid  that  the  world  has  no  term  of  coutcmpt  BufBcient  to 
express  its  meanneso;  and  so  it  is  throughout.  It  is  e^r 
anatom.y — an  execution — a  flaying  scene — always  some  suffer- 
ing, never  aa  action  of  the  hero — never  an  interest  in  the 
scene  before  you — always  something  for  the  fancy — some 
excitement  accruing  from  wiliout.  Nothing  but  deeds  of 
horror  or  convulsive  sufferings,  malefactors  or  fanatics,  along 
side  of  whom  the  artist,  in  omer  to  save  his  art,  invariably  slips 
in  a  naked  boy  or  a  pretty  damsel  as  a  spectator,  in  every  case 
treating  his  spiritual  heroes  as  little  better  than  lay-figures 
(^iiedertnanner),  on  which  to  hnng  some  beautiful  mantle 
with  its  folds.  In  all  tltcre  is  nothing  that  suggests  a  human 
notion!  Scarcely  one  subject  in  ten  that  ever  ought  to  have 
been  painted,  and  that  one  the  painter  has  chosen  tn  view 
fi-om  any  but  the  right  point  of  view. 

Guido's  great  picture  in  the  Church  of  the  Mendicants  is 
all  that  painting  can  do,  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  that 
absurdity  could  task  an  artist  with.  It  is  a  votive  piece.  I 
can  well  believe  that  the  whole  consistory  praised  it,  and  also 
devised  it.  The  two  angels,  who  were  fi.t  to  console  a  Psyche 
in  her  misery,  must  here     .... 

The  S,  Proclus  is  a  beautifid  figure,  but  the  others — 
bishops  and  popes!  Below  are  heavenly  children  playii^ 
with  attributes.  The  painter,  who  had  no  choice  left  him, 
laboured  to  help  himself  as  best  he  could.  He  exerted  himself 
merely  to  show  that  he  was  not  the  barbarian.  Two  naked 
lw;nre8  by  Quido;  a  St.  John  in  theWildemess;  a  Sebastian, 
how  exquisitely  painted,  and  what  do  they  say?  the  one  is 
gaping  and  the  oth?r  wiigglung. 

Were  I  to  contemplate  history  in  my  present  ill  humor,  I 
should  say.  Faith  revived  ui't,  but  Superstition  immediat<!ly 
made  itself  master  of  it,  and  ground  it  to  the  dust. 

After  dinner,  seeming  somewhat  of  a  milder  temper  and 
less  arrogantly  disposed  tlian  in  the  morning,  I  entered  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  my  note-book.  In  the  palace  of  the  Tanari 
there  is  a  famous  picture  by  Guido,  the  Vii'gin  suckling  the 
infeut  Saviour — of  a  size  rather  larger  than  life — the  head  as 
if  a  god  had  painted  it, — indescribable  is  the  expression  with 
whica  she  gases  upon  the  sucking  tnJant.     To  me  it  Beemn  • 
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calm,  profoufid  resignation,  as  if  she  were  nourishing  not  the 
child  of  her  joy  and  love,  but  a  supposititious,  heavenly 
changeling;  and  goes  on  suckling  it  because  now  she  cannot 
do  otherwise,  although,  in  deep  humility,  she  wonders  how 
she  ever  came  to  do  it.  The  rest  of  the  canvass  is  filled  up 
with  a  mass  of  drapery  which  connoisseurs  highly  prize. 
For  my  part  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  The  colours,  too, 
are  somewhat  dim;  the  room  and  the  day  were  none  of  the 
brightest. 

Notwithstanding  the  confusion  in  which  I  find  myself  I  yet 
feel  that  experience,  knowledge,  and  taste,  already  come  to  my 
aid  in  these  mazes.  Thus  I  was  greatly  won  by  a  "  Cir- 
cumcision" by  Guercino,  for  I  have  begun  to  know  and  to 
dnderstand  the  man.  I  can  now  pardon  the  intolerable  sub- 
ject and  delight  in  the  masterly  execution.  Let  him  paint 
whatever  can  be  thought  of,  everything  will  be  praiseworthy 
and  as  highly  finished  as  if  it  were  enamel. 

And  thus  it  happened  with  me  as  with  Balaam  the  over- 
ruled prophet,  who  blessed  where  he  thought  to  curse ;  and  I 
fear  this  would  be  the  case  still  oftener  were  I  to  stay  here 
much  longer. 

And  then,  again,  if  one  happens  to  meet  with  a  picture  after 
Raphael,  or  what  may  with  at  least  some  probability  be 
ascribed  to  him,  one  is  soon  perfectly  cured  and  in  good  tem- 
per again.  I  fell  in  yesterday  with  a  S.  Agatlia,  a  rare 
picture,  though  not  throughout  in  good  keeping.  The  artist 
has  given  to  her  the  mien  of  a  young  maiden  full  of  health 
and  self-possession,  but  yet  without  rusticity  or  coldness.  I 
have  stamped  on  my  mind  both  her  form  and  look,  and  shall 
mentally  read  before  her  my  "  Iphigenia,"  and  shall  not  allow 
my  heroine  to  express  a  sentiment  whidi  the  saint  herself 
might  not  give  utterance  to. 

And  now  when  I  think  again  of  this  sweet  burden  which  I 
carry  with  me  throughout  my  wanderings,  I  cannot  conceal 
the  fact  that,  besides  the  great  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
which  I  have  yet  to  work  my  way  through,  a  wonderM  train 
of  poetical  images  keeps  rising  before  me  and  unsettling  me. 
From  Cento  to  this  place  I  have  been  wishing  to  continue  my 
labors  on  the  Iphigenia,  but  what  has  happened?  inspii'ation 
hhB  brought  before  my  mind  the  plan  of  an  '*  Iphigenia  at 
Delphi,"  and  I  must  work  it  out.  I  will  here  set  down  the 
aigument  as  briefly  ah  possible. 


irilOM    ITALY. 

Electra,  confidently  hoping  that  OrestcB  will  bring  to  Delplii 
the  imafie  of  the  Taurian  Diana,  makes  her  appearance  in  the 
Temple  of  Apoilo,  and  as  a  finil  sin-offering  dedicates  to  the 
god,  the  axe  which  has  perpetrated  bo  many  horrors  in.  the 
house  of  Pelops.  Unhappily  she  is,  at  this  moment,  joined 
by  a  Greek,  who  recounts  to  her  how,  having  accompanied 
I^ladea  and  Orestes  to  Tauris,  he  there  saw  the  two  friends 
led  to  execution,  but  had  himself  luckily  made  his  escape. 
At  this  news  the  passionate  Electra  is  unable  to  restrain  her- 
self, and  knows  not  whether  to  vent  her  rage  against  the  gods 
or  against  men. 

In  the  mean  time  Iphigenia,  Orestes,  and  Pylades  have 
arrived  at  Delphi,  The  heavenly  calmness  of  Iphigenia  con- 
trasts remarkably  with  the  earthly  vehemence  of  Electra,  as 
the  two  sisters  meet  without  knowing  each  other.  The  fugi- 
tive Greek  gains  sight  of  Iphigenia,  and  recognising  in  her  lie 
priestess,  who  was  to  have  sacrificed  the 'two  friends,  makes 
it  known  to  Electra.  The  latter  snatching  the  axe  from  the 
altar,  is  on  the  point  of  killing  Iphigenia,  when  a  happy 
■  incident  averts  tins  last  fearful  calamity  from  the  two  siBtera. 
This  situation,  if  only  I  can  succeed  in  working  it  out  well, 
will  probably  furnish  a  scene  unequalled  for  grandeur  or 
pathos  by  any  that  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  stage.  Bui 
where  is  man  to  get  time  and  liands  for  such  a  work,  even  if 
the  spirit  be  willing. 

As  I  feel  myself  at  present  somewhat  oppressed  with  such 
a  flood  of  thoughts  of  the  good  and  desirable,  I  cannot  help 
reminding  my  friends  of  a  dream  which  I  had  about  a  year 
ago,  and  which  apjicared  to  me  to  be  highly  significant.  I 
dreamt  forsooth,  that  I  had  been  sailing  about  in  a  little  boat 
and  had  landed  on  a  fertile  and  riehly  cultivated  island,  of 
which  I  had  a  consciousness  that  it  bred  the  most  beautiful 
pheasants  in  the  world.  I  bargained,  I  thoi^ht,  with  the 
people  of  the  island  for  some  of  these  birds,  and  they  killed 
and  brought  them  to  me  in  great  numbers.  They  were  phea- 
sants indeed,  but  as  in  dreams  all  things  are  generally  changed 
and  modified,  they  seemed  to  have  long,  richly  coloured  tails, 
like  the  loveliest  birds  of  Paradise,  and  with  eyes  like  those 
of  the  peacock.  Bringing  them  to  me  by  scores,  they 
arranged  them  in  the  boat  so  skilfully  with  the  heads  inworda, 
the  long  variegated  feathers  of  the  tail  hanging  outwards,  as 
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tofbrm  in  thebright sunshine  the  most  glorious  pile  conceivable, 
and  so  large  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  enough  in  the  bow  and 
the  stem  for  the  rower  and  the  steersman.  As  with  this  load 
the  boat  made  its  way  through  the  tranquil  waters,  I  named 
to  myself  the  friends  among  whom  I  should  like  to  distribute 
those  variegated  treasiu^s.  At  last,  arriving  in  a  spacious 
harbour,  I  was  almost  lost  among  great  and  many  masted 
vessels,  as  I  mounted  deck  after  deck  in  order  to  discover  a 
place  where  I  might  safely  run  my  little  boat  ashore. 

Such  dreamy  visions  have  a  charm,  inasmuch  as  springing, 
from  our  mental  state,  they  possess  more  or  less  of  analogy 
with  the  rest  of  our  lives  and  fortimes. 


But  now  I  have  also  been  to  the  famed  scientific  building, 
called  the  Institution  or  "Gli  Studj."  The  edifice  is  large, 
and  the  inner  court  especially  has  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
although  not  of  the  best  style  of  architecture.  In  the  stair- 
cases and  corridors  there  was  no  want  of  stuccoes  and  fres- 
coes: they  are  all  appropriate  and  suitiible,  and  the  numerous 
objects  o/^  beauty,  which,  well  worth  seeing,  are  here  collected 
together,  justly  conmiand  our  admiration.  For  all  that, 
however,  a  German,  accustomed  to  a  more  liberal  course  of 
study  than  is  here  pursued,  will  not  be  altogether  content 
with  it. 

Here  again  a  former  thought  occurred  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  but  reflect  on  the  pertinacity  which  in  spite  of  time,  which 
changes  all  things,  man  shows  in  adhering  to  the  old  shapes 
1  of  his  public  buildings,  even  long  after  they  have  been  applied 
to  new  p\irposes.  Our  churches  still  retain  the  form  of  the  Basi- 
o(  Hca,  aldiough  probably  the  plan  of  the  temple  would  better  suit 
XL  our  worship.  In  Italy  the  courts  of  justice  are  as  spacious 
be  and  lofty  as  the  means  of  a  community  are  able  to  make 
ed ;  them.  One  can  almost  fancy  oneself  to  be  in  the  open  air, 
•a- 1  where  once  justice  used  to  be  administered.  And  do  we  not 
ed  build  our  great  theatres  with  their  offices  under  a  roof  exactly 
Is.  similar  to  those  of  the  first  theatrical  booths  of  a  fair,  which 
)s«  were  hurriedly  put  together  of  planks?  The  vast  multitude 
et  of  those  in  whom,  about  ihe  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  thirst 
is  for  knowledge  was  awakened,  obliged  the  scholars  at  our 
luivcrsities  to  take  shelter  as  they  could  in  the  burghers 
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mil  it  was  very  loDg  before  any  colleges  for  pupils 
{Waisen/iduser),  were  built,  thereby  facilitating  for  the  poM 
youths  the  acquirement  of  t!ie  necessiiry  education  for 

Itidogna,  Oct.  20.  Emm 
I  have  spent  the  whole  of  this  bright  and  beautiful  day 
under  the  open  heaven :  scarcely  do  I  ever  come  near  a  m 
tain,  but  my  interest  in  rocks  and  stones  again  revivee 
feel  as  did  Antsus  of  old,  who  found  himself  endued  wili 
new  strength,  as  nft«n  as  he  was  broiiglit  into  fresh  contact 
with  his  mother  earth.  1  rode  towards  Palermo,  where  is 
found  the  so-called  Bologneae  sulphate  vt  Barj-tea,  out  of 
which  are  made  the  little  cakes  which,  being  calcined,  shine 
in  the  dark,  if  previously  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  which  the  people  here  call  shortly  and  espressively 
"  fofifori." 

On  the  road,  after  leaving  behind  me  a  hilly  track  of  ai^l- 
IsceouB  sandstone,  I  came  upon  whole  rocks  of  selenite,  quite 
visible  on  the  surface.  Near  a  biickkiln  a  cascade  precipi- 
tates its  waters,  into  which  many  smaller  ones  also  empty 
themselves.  At  first  sight  the  traveller  might  suppose  he  saw 
before  him  a  loamy  hdl,  which  had  been  worn  away  by  the 
rain;  on  a  closer  examination  I  discovered  its  true  nature 
be  aa  follows ; — the  solid  rock  of  which  tliis  part  of  the  lii 
of  hills  consists  is  schistous,  bituminous  clay  of  very  fine 
strata,  and  alternating  with  gypsum.  The  schislnus  stone 
no  intimately  blended  with  pyrites  that,  exposed  to  the  i 
and  moisture,  it  wholly  chains  its  nature.  It  swells,  the 
strata  gradually  disappear,  and  there  is  formed  a  kind  of  pot- 
ter's cky,  crumbling,  shelly,  and  glittering  on  the  surface  like 
stone-coal.  It  is  only  by  examining  lar^c  pieces  of  both  (I 
myself  broke  several,  and  observed  the  forms  of  both),  that  it 
is  possible  to  convince  oneself  of  the  transition  and  change. 
At  the  same  time  wc  observed  the  sheUy  strata  studded 
witU  wnite  pomts,  and  occasionally  also  vaiiegated  with 
yellow  particles.  In  this  way,  by  degrees,  the  whole  sur&ce 
crumbles  away,  and  the  hill  looks  like  a  mass  of  weather- 
worn pyrites  on  a  large  scale.  Among  the  lamina  some  are 
harder,  of  a  green  and  red  color.  Pyrites  I  very  often  found 
disseminated  in  the  rock. 
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t  now  passed  along  the  channels  which  the  last  yiolent 
gullies  of  ruin  had  worn  in  the  crumbling  rock,  and  to  my 
great  delight  foimd  many  specimens  of  the  desired  barytes, 
mostly  of  an  imperfect  egg-shape,  peeping  out  in  several 
places  of  the  friable  stone,  some  tolerably  pure,  and  some 
slightly  mingled  with  the  clay  in  which  they  were  imbedded. 
That  ihej  have  not  been  carried  hither  by  external  agency 
any  one  may  convince  himself  at  the  first  glance;  whether 
they  were  contemporaneous  with  the  schistous  clay,  or  whe- 
ther they  first  arose  from  the  swelling  and  dissolving  of  the 
latter,  is  matter  calling  for  further  inquiry.  Of  the  specimens 
I  found,  the  larger  and  smaller  approximated  to  an  imperfect 
egg-shape ;  the  smallest  might  be  said  to  verge  upon  irregular 
crystalline  forms.  The  heaviest  of  the  pieces  I  brought 
away  weighed  seventeen  loth  (8^  oz.)  Loose  in  the  same  clay, 
I  also  found  perfect  crystals  of  gypsum.  Mineralogists  will 
be  able  to  point  out  further  peculiarities  in  the  specimens  I 
bring  with  me.  And  I  was  now  again  loaded  with  stones  I 
I  have  packed  up  at  least  half  a  quarter  of  a  hundred- weight. 


Night 
How  much  should  I  have  still  to  say,  were  I  to  attempt  to 
confess  to  you  all  that  in  this  beautiful  day  has  passed  through 
my  mind.  But  my  wishes  are  more  powerful  than  my 
thoughts.  I  feel  myself  hurried  irresistibly  forward;  it  is  only 
with  an  e£Port  that  I  can  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  attend  to 
what  is  before  me.  And  it  seems  as  if  heaven  heard  my  secret 
prayer.  Word  has  just  been  brought  me  that  there  is  a 
▼etturino  going  straight  to  Rome,  and  so  the  day  after  to- 
moiTOW  I  shall  set  out  direct  for  that  city;  I  must,  therefore, 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  look  after  my  af^drs,  make  all  my 
little  arrangements,  and  despatch  my  many  conunissions. 


Legano  on  the  Apennines^ 
Oct  21,  1786. 

Whether  I  have  to-day  left  Bologna,  or  whether  I  have 
been  driven  out  of  it,  I  cannot  say.  Enough  that  I  eagerly 
availed  myself  of  an  earlier  opportunity  ctf  quitting  it.  And 
so  here  I  am  at  a  wretched  inn,  in  company  with  an  officer  of 
the  Pope's  army,  who  is  going  to  Perugia,  where  he  was  born. 


c\ 
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In  order  to  say  something  as  I  seated  myself  by  his  side  tn 
the  two-wheeled  carriage,  I  paid  hiia  the  cotnplimeut  o( 
remarking,  that  as  a  German  accustomed  to  associate  witb 
toldiers.  I  found  it  very  agreeable  ta  have  to  travel  with  an 
officer  of  the  Pope.  "Pray  do  not,"  he  repKed,  "be  ofibnded 
at  what  I  am  about  to  answer — it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  be 
fond  of  the  military  profession,  for.  in  Germany,  as  I  have 
heard,  everything  is  military;  but  with  regard  to  myself' 
although  our  service  is  light  enough,  so  that  in  Bologna, 
where  I  am  in  garrison,  I  can  do  just  as  I  like,  still  I  heartily 
wish  I  were  rid  of  this  jacket,  and  had  the  disposal  of  my 
father's  little  property.  But  I  am  a  younger  son  and  so 
must  he  content." 


Oct.  22,  1786.     Evening. 

Here,  at  Ciredo,  which  also  is  a  little  paltry  place  on  tho 
Apennines,  I  feel  myself  quite  happy,  knowing;  that  I  am 
advancing  towards  die  gratification  of  my  dearest  wishes. 
'J'o-day  we  were  joined  by  a  riding  party — a  gentleman  and  a 
lady — an  Englishman  and  a  soi-disant  sister.  Their  horses 
are  heautiM,  but  they  ride  unattended  by  any  servants,  and' 
the  gentleman,  as  it  appears,  acts  the  part  both  of  groom  and 
valet  de  chambre.  Everywhere  they  find  something  to  com- 
plain of — to  listen  to  them  is  like  reading  a  few  pages  out  of 
Arehenholz's  hook. 

To  me  the  Apennines  are  a  most  remarkable  portion  of  the 
world.  The  great  plains  of  tho  basin  of  the  Po  are  followed 
by  a  hilly  tract  which  rises  out  of  the  bottom,  in  order,  ai^ 
running  between  the  two  seas,  to  form  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Continent.  If  the  hills  had  been  not  quite  so  steep 
and  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  had  not  their  direc- 
tions crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  as  they  do,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides  in  primeval  times  might  have  exercised 
a  greater  and  wider  influence  on  them,  and  might  have 
washed  over  and  formed  extensive  plains,  in  which  case  thii 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  this 
glorious  clime — somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  it.  As  it 
is,  however,  it  is  a  strong  net  of  mountain  ridges,  interlacing 
;'ach  other  in  all  directions — one  often  is  puzzled  to  know 
whither  the  waters  will  find  their  vent.     If  lite  valleyi  wers, 
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better  filled  up,  and  the  bottoms  flatter  and  more  ii-rigated, 
the  land  might  be  compared  to  Bohemia,  only  that  the  moun- 
tains have  in  every  respect  a  different  character.  However, 
it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  thought  of  as  a  mountainous 
waste,  but  as  a  highly  cultivated  though  hilly  district.  The 
chestnut  grows  very  fine  here ;  the  wheat  excellent,  and  that 
of  this  year's  sowing,  is  already  of  a  beautiftd  green.  Alonjg 
the  roads  are  planted  ever-green  oaks  with  their  small  leaves, 
but  around  the  churches  and  chapels  the  slim  cypress. 


Perxigia^  October^  25,  1786.     Evening. 

For  two  evenings  I  have  not  written.  The  inns  on  the 
road  were  so  wretchedly  bad  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  think 
of  bringing  out  a  sheet  of  paper.  Moreover,  1  begin  to  be  a 
litde  puzzled  to  find  anything,  for  since  quitting  Venice  the 
travelling  bag  has  got  more  and  more  into  confusion. 

Early  in  fiie  morning  (at  23  o'clock,  or  about  10  of  our 
reckoning)  we  left  the  region  of  the  Apennines  and  saw  Flo- 
rence in  an  extensive  valley,  which  is  highly  cultivated  and 
sprinkled  over  with  villas  and  houses  \vithout  end. 

I  ran  rapidly  over  the  city,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery. 
Here  again  a  perfectly  new  and  unknown  world  opened  upon 
me,  on  which,  however,  I  will  not  further  dwell.  The  ^u*- 
dens  of  the  Botoli  are  most  delightfully  situated.  I  hastened 
out  of  them  as  fast  as  I  had  entered  them. 

In  the  city  we  see  the  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  gene- 
rations who  built  it ;  the  conviction  is  at  once  forced  upon  us 
that  they  must  have  enjoyed  a  long  succession  of  wise  rulers. 
But  above  all  one  is  struck  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  distinguish  all  the  public  works,  and  roads,  and  bridges 
in  Tuscany.  Everything  here  is  at  once  substantial  and  clean; 
use  and  profit  not  less  than  elegance  are  alike  kept  in  view, 
everywhere  we  discern  traces  of  the  care  which  is  taken  to 
preserve  them.  The  cities  of  the  Papal  States  on  the  contraiy 
only  seem  to  stand,  because  the  earth  is  unwilling  to  swallow 
them  up. 

The  sort  of  country  that  I  lately  remarked,  the  region  of  the 
Apennines,  might  have  been,  is  what  Tuscany  really  is.  As  it 
lies  so  much  lower  the  ancient  sea  was  able  to  do  its  duty 
properly,  and  has  tlu-own  up  here  deep  beds  of  exceDent  marl. 


lOa  LETTERS    FROM    ITALK. 

It  is  a  light  yellow  hue  and  easily  worked.  They  jJot^ 
deep,  retaining,  however,  most  exactly  the  ancient  num- 
iiei'.  ITieir  ploughs  have  no  wheels,  and  the  share  is  not 
nioveahle.  Bowed  down  behind  his  oxen  the  peasant  pushes 
It  doivn  into  the  earth,  and  turns  up  tlie  soil.  They 
ploi:gh  over  a  field  as  many  as  five  times,  and  use  but  little 
dung,  which  they  scatter  with  the  hands.  After  liia  they 
sow  the  com.  Then  they  plough  together  two  of  the  smaller 
ridges  into  one,  and  so  form  deep  ti'enches  of  such  a,  nature 
that  the  rain-water  easily  runs  off  the  lands  into  tliem.  When 
the  eom  is  grown  up  on  the  ridges,  they  can  also  pass  along 
these  trenches  in  order  to  weed  it.  This  way  of  tilling  is  a 
i-ery  sensible  one,  wherever  there  is  a  fear  of  over-moisture ; 
but  why  it  is  practised  on  these  rich,  open  plains  I  cannot 
understand.  This  reraark  I  just  made  at  Arezzo,  where  a 
glorious  plain  expands  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  find  cleaner 
fields  anywhere,  not  even  a  lump  of  emlii  is  to  be  seen;  all  is 
as  fine  as  if  it  had  been  sifted.  Wheat  tlirives  here  most 
luxuriantly,  and  the  soil  seems  to  possess  all  the  qualities 
required  by  its  nature.  Every  second  year  beans  are  jdunted 
for  tlie  horses,  who  in  this  country  get  no  oats.  Lupins  are 
also  much  cultivated,  which  at  this  season  are  beautifully 
green,  being  ripe  in  March.  The  flax,  too,  is  up;  it  stands 
the  winter,  and  is  rendered  more  durable  by  irost. 

The  olive-trees  are  strange  plants.  They  look  very  much 
tike  willows;  like  them  also  they  lose  the  heart  of  the  wood 
tind  the  bark  splits.  But  still  they  have  a  greater  appearance 
of  durability ;  and  one  sees  from  the  wood,  of  which  the  grain 
is  extremely  fine,  that  it  is  a  slow  grower.  The  foliage,  too, 
resembles  that  of  the  willow,  only  the  leaves  on  the  branches 
are  thinner.  All  the  hills  around  Florence  are  covered  with 
olive-trees  and  vines,  between  which  grain  is  sown,  so  that 
every  spot  of  ground  may  be  made  profitable.  Near  Aiezzo 
and  fiivlher  on.  the  fields  are  left  more  free.  I  observed  that 
they  take  little  care  to  eradicate  the  ivy  which  is  so  injurious 
to  the  olive  and  the  ^ine.  although  it  would  be  so  easy  to 
destroy  it.  There  is  not  a  meadow  to  be  seen.  It  is  said 
that  tke  Indian  com  exhausts  the  soil;  since  it  has  been 
introduced,  agriculture  has  suffered  in  its  other  crops.  I 
can  well  believe  it  with  their  scanty  manui'ing. 

Yesterday  I  took  leave  cf  my  Captain,  with  a  promise 
of  visiting  him  at  Bologiia  on  my  return.      He  is  a  true 
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representative  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Hero, 
however.  I  would  record  a  peculiarity  which  personally  dis- 
tinguished him.  As  I  often  sat  quiet  and  lost  in  thought  he 
once  exclaimed  "  Che  pensaf  non  deve  mat  pensar  Vuomo^ 
pensofido  s  invecchia  r  which  being  interpreted  is  as  much  as  to 
8ay>  '^  What  are  you  thinking  about ;  a  man  ought  never  to 
think;  thinking  makes  one  old.''  And  now  for  another 
apophthegm  of  his;  "  Non  deve  fermarsi  ruomo  in  una  sola^ 
cosa^  perche  aUora  divien  matto ;  hisogna  aver  mille  cose,  una 
confusione  neUa  testa;""  in  plain  English,  "A  man  ought  not 
to  rivet  his  thoughts  exclusively  on  any  one  thing,  otherwise 
he  is  sure  to  go  mad;  he  ought  to  have  in  his  head  u 
thousand  things,  a  regular  medley." 

Certainly  the  good  man  could  not  know  that  the  very  thing 
that  made  me  so  thought^  was  my  having  my  head  mazed 
Uy  a  regular  confusion  of  things,  old  and  new.     The  following 
anecdote  will  serve  to  elucidate  still  more  clearly  the  mental 
character  of  an  Italian  of  this  class.     Having  soon  discovered 
that  I  was  a  Protestant,  he  observed,  after  some  circumlocu- 
tion, that  he  hoped  I  would  allow  him  to  ask  me  a  few  ques- 
tions, for  he  had  heard  such  strange  things  about  us  Protest- 
ants that  he  wished  to  know  for  a  certainty  what  to  think  of  us. 
'*  May  you,'*  he  said,  " live  with  a  pretty  girl  without  being  mar- 
ried to  her?  do  your  priests  allow  you  to  do  that?     To  this  I 
reT)lied,  that  our  priests  are  prudent  folk  who  take  no  notice 
oi   uch  trifles.     No  doubt  if  we  were  to  consult  them  upon 
such  a  matter  they  would  not  permit  it."     "Are  you  not 
then  obliged  to  ask  them  ?"  He  exclaimed ;  "  Happy  fellows ! 
as  they  do  not  confess  you,  they  do  not  of  course  find  it  out." 
Hereupon  he  gave  vent,  in  many  reproaches  to  his  discontent 
with  his  own  priests,  uttering  at  the  same  time  loud  praises  of 
our  liberty.    "  But,"  he  continued, "  as  regards  confession ;  now 
stands  it  with  you  ?    We  are  told  that  all  men,  even  if  they  are 
not  Christians,  must  confess ;  but  that  inasmuch  as  many,  from 
their  obduracy,  are  debarred  from  the  right  way,  they  never- 
theless make  confession   to   an   old  tree;    which  indeed  is 
impious  and  ridiculous  enough,  but  yet  serves  to  show  that, 
at  lesist,  they  recognize  the  necessity  of  confession."     Upon 
this  I  explained  to  him  our  Lutheran  notions  of  confession, 
and  our  practice  concerning  it.    All  this  appeared  to  him  very 
easy ;  for  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  almost  the  saniQ 


as  oonfcsBing  to  a  tree.  After  a  brief  hesitation,  he  begged  irf 
me  very  gravely  to  infoiin  him  correctly  oi  another  point 
He  hod,  foi'Booth,  heard  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  confessa 
(who,  he  said,  was  a  truthful  man,)  that  we  Protestants  are  i 
Uberty  to  man-y  our  own  sistcra,  which  assuredly  is  a  ^  chose 
un  peu  forte."  As  I  denied  this  fact,  and  attempted  to  give 
him  a  more  favourable  opuiion  of  our  doetrine,  he  made  no 
special  remark  on  the  latter,  whieh  evidently  appeared  to  him 
.1  very  ordinary  and  every-day  sort  of  a  thing;  but  turned 
aside  my  remarks  by  a  new  question.  "  We  have  been 
aseured,'"  he  observed,  "  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who  has 
■won  ao  many  victories,  even  over  the  faithful,  and  filled  the 
world  with  his  glory — that  he  whom  every  one  takes  to  be  a 
heretic  is  really  a  Catholic,  and  bos  received  a  diapensntiDr. 
from  the  Pope  to  keep  the  fact  secret.  For  while,  as  ia  well 
known,  he  never  enters  any  of  your  churches,  he  diligently 
attends  the  true  worship  in  a  subterraneaa  chiipel.  though  with 
a  broken  heart,  because  he  diire  not  openly  avow  the  holy 
religion,  since  were  he  to  do  so,  his  Prussians,  who  a 
brutish  peopleandfuriousheretics.wouldnudouht  murder  him 
on  the  instant ; — and  to  risk  that  would  do  no  good  to  the  cause, 
'.hi  these  grounds  the  Holy  Father  has  given  him  permission  U 
worship  in  secret,  in  return  for  which  he  quietly  does  as  much 
as  possible  to  propagate  and  to  favour  the  trite  and  only  sa 
faith."  I  allowed  all.  this  to  pass,  merely  observing,  as  it 
was  so  great  a  secret  no  one  could  be  a  witness  to  its  truth. 
'ilie  rest  of  our  conversation  was  nearly  of  the  same  cos 
that  I  could  not  biit  admire  the  wise  priests  who  sought  to 
jmrry,  and  to  distort  whatever  was  likely  to  enlighten  or 
the  dark  outline  of  their  traditional  dogmas. 

I  left  Perugia  on  a  glorious  morning,  and  felt  the  happi- 
ness of  being  once  more  alone.  The  site  of  the  city  is  beau- 
tiful, and  the  view  of  the  lake  in  the  highest  degree  refreshing. 
These  scenes  are  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory.  At  first 
the  road  went  downwards,  then  it  entered  a  cheerful  valley, 
enclosi'd  on  hotli  sides  by  distant  hills,  till  at  last  Assisi  lay 
before  us. 

Here,  as  I  had  learned  from  Palladio  and  Volckmann.  a 
noble  temple  of  Minen-a,  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  Still 
standing  in  perfect  repair.  At  Madonna  del  Angela,  therefore, 
I  quitted  my  telturmo,  leaving  him  to  proceed  by  himself  to 
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Poligno.  and  set  off  in  the  face  of  a  strong  wind  for  Assisi,  for 
I  longed  for  a  foot  journey  through  a  country  so  solitary  for  me 
I  left  on  my  left  the  vast  mass  of  churches,  piled  Babel- wise 
one  over  another,  in  one  of  which  rest  the  remains  of  the  holy  S. 
Francis  of  Assisi, — with  aversion,  for  I  thought  to  myself,  that 
the  people  who  assembled  in  them  were  mostly  of  the  same 
stamp  with  my  captain  and  travelling  companion.  Having 
asked  of  a  good-looking  youth  the  way  to  the  deUa  Minerva^ 
he  accompanied  me  to  the  top  of  the  town,  for  it  lies  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  At  last  we  reached  what  is  properly  the  old 
town,  and  behold  before  my  eyes  stood  the  noble  edifice,  the 
first  complete  memorial  of  antiquity  that  I  had  ever  seen.  A 
modest  temple,  as  befitting  so  small  a  town,  and  yet  so  perfect, 
80  well  conceived,  that  anywhere  it  would  be  an  ornaments 
Moreover,  in  these  matters,  how  grand  were  the  ancients  in 
the  choice  of  their  sites.  The  temple  stands  about  half  way 
up  the  mountain,  where  two  hills  meet  on  the  level  place, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  Piazza.  This  itself  slightly 
rises,  and  is  intersected  by  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  which 
make  a  somewhat  dilated  S.  Andrew's  Cross.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  houses  which  are  now  opposite  the  temple,  and  block 
up  the  view  from  it,  did  not  stand  there  in  ancient  times.  If 
they  were  removed,  we  should  have  a  south  prospect  over  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temple  of 
Minerva  would  be  visible  from  all  sides.  The  line  of  the 
roads  is,  in  all  probability,  very  ancient  since  they  follow 
the  shape  and  inclination  of  the  hill.  The  temple  does  not 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  flat,  but  its  site  is  so  arranged  that 
the  traveller  approaching  from  Rome,  catches  a  fine  fore- 
shortened view  of  it.  To  give  an  idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  not  only  the  building  itself  but  also  its  happily- 
chosen  site. 

Looking  at  the  facade,  I  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the 
genius-like  identity  of  design  which  the  architects  have  here, 
as  elsewhere,  maintained.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  the  inter- 
columnar  spaces  being  somewhat  above  two  modules.  The 
bases  of  the  columns  and  the  plinths  seem  to  rest  on  pedes- 
tale,  but  it  is  only  an  appearance.  The  socle  is  cut  through 
in  five  places,  and  at  each  of  these,  five  steps  ascend  between 
the  columns,  and  bring  you  to  a  level,  on  which  properly 
the  columns  rest,  and  from  which  also  you  enter  the  temple. 
The  bold  idea  of  cutting  through  the  aodi^  ^9i&  \i^.Y^^ 


liazai'dfd;  fbr,  as  the  temple)  is  situated  on  a  hill,  the  flighty 
of  BtepB  must  otherwise  have  been  enrried  up  to  aueh  « 
iieijlht  as  would  have  inconveniently  nnrrowod  the  ai-ea  of  tha^ 
temple.  Aa  it  is,  howeycr,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how . 
man;-  Hteps  there  originally  were ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
a  N-ery  few,  they  are  oil  choked  up  with  dirt  or  paved  over. 
Most  reluctantly  did  I  tear  myself  from  the  eight,  and  deter-  ,j 
mined  to  call  the  attention  of  architects  to  this  noble  edifice,  , 
ID  order  that  an  accurate  draught  of  it  may  be  furnished.  | 
For  what  a  sorry  thing  tradition  is,  I  here  again  find  occasion  i 
to  remark.  PaJladio,  whom  I  trust  in  every  matter,  givea 
indeed  a  sketch  of  this  temple,  but  certainly  he  never  can  i 
liave  seen  it  himself,  for  he  gives  it  real  pedestals  above  the 
area,  by  which  means  the  columns  appear  disproportionately 
high,  and  the  result  is  a  sort  of  unsightly  Palmyrene  mon-  ■ 
atrosity.  whereas,  in  fact,  its  look  is  so  full  of  repose  and 
beauty  as  to  satisfy  both  the  eye  and  the  mind.  The  impression 
which  the  sight  of  this  edifice  left  upon  me  is  not  to  be  expressed, 
and  will  bring  forth  imperishable  fruits.  It  was  a  beautiful 
evening,  and  I  now  turned  to  descend  the  mountain.  Ah  I 
was  proceeding  along  the  Honmn  road,  calm  and  composed, 
suddenly  I  heard  behind  me  some  rough  voices  in  dispute;  I 
fancied  that  it  was  only  the  Sbirri,  whom  I  had  previously 
noticed  in  the  town.  I.  therefore,  went  on  without  care,  but 
still  with  ray  ears  Kstening  to  what  they  might  be  saying 
behind  me.  I  soon  became  aware  that  I  was  the  object  m 
their  remarks.  Four  men  of  this  body  (two  of  whom  were 
armed  with  guns.)  paKsed  me  in  the  rudest  way  poaaible, 
muttt'ring  to  each  other,  and  turning  back,  after  a  few 
steps,  suddenly  surrounded  me.  They  demanded  my  name, 
and  what  I  was  doing  there.  I  said  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  travelled  on  font  to  Assisi,  while  my  vellarina  had 
gone  on  to  Fohgno.  It  appeared  to  them  very  improbable, 
that  any  one  should  pay  for  a  carriage  and  yet  travel  by  foot. 
They  asked  me  if  I  had  been  visiting  the  "  Gran  Convento." 
I  answered  "  no;"'  but  assured  them  that  I  knew  the  build- 
ing of  old,  but  being  an  architect,  my  chief  object  this  time 
was  simply  to  gain  a  sight  of  the  Maria  della  Muierva,  which 
they  must  be  await  was  an  architectural  model.  Tliis  they 
oould  not  eontradici,  but  seemed  to  take  it  very  ill  that  I  had 
not  paid  a  visit  to  tht'  Saint,  and  avowed  their  suspicion  that 
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my  business  in  fact  was  to  smuggle  conti*aband  goods.     I 
pointed  out  to  them  how  ridiculous  it  was  that  a  man  whu 
walked  openly  through  the  streets  alone,  and  without  packs 
and  with  empty  pockets,  should  be  taken  for  a  contrabandist. 
However,  upon  this  I  offered  to  return  to  the  town  with 
them,  and  to  go  before  the  Podesta,  and  by  showing  my  papers 
prove  to  him  that  I  was  an  honest  traveller.     Upon  this  they 
muttered  together  for  a  while,  and  then  expressed  their  opinion 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  and,  as  I  behaved  throughout  with 
coolness  and  gravity,  they  at  last  left  me,  and  turned  towards 
the  town.     I  looked  after  them.     As  these  rude  churls  moved 
on  in  the  foreground,  behind  them  the  beautiful  temple  of 
Minerva  once  more  caught  my  eye,  to  soothe  and  console  me 
with  its  sight.    I  turned  then  to  the  left  to  look  at  the  heavy 
cathedral  of  S.  Francisco,  and  was  about  to  continue  my  way, 
when  one  of  the  unarmed  Sbirri,  separating  himself  from  the 
rest,  came  up  to  me  in  a  quiet  and  friendly  manner.     Saluting 
me,  he  said,  Signior  Stranger,  you  ought  at  least  to  give  me 
something  to  dnnk  your  health,  for  I  assure  you,  that  from  the 
very  first  I  took  you  to  be  an  honourable  man,  and  loudly 
maintained  this  opmion  in  opposition  to  my  comrades.     They, 
however,  are  hot-headed  and   over-hasty  feUows,  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  world.  You  yourself  must  have  observed, 
that  I  was  the  first  to  allow  the  force  of,  and  to  assent  to, 
your  remarks.     I  praised  him  on  this  score,  and  urged  him  to 
protect  all  honourable  strangers,  who  might  henceforward  come 
to  Assisi  for  the  sake  either  of  religion  or  of  art,  and  especially 
all  architects,  who  might  wish  to  do  honour  to  the  town,  by 
measuring,  and   sketching  the  temple   of  Minerva,   since  a 
correct  drawint;  or  engraving  of  it  had  never  yet  been  taken. 
If  he  were  to  accompany  them,  they  would,  I  assured  him, 
give  him  substantial  proofs  of  their  gratitude,  and  with  these 
words  I  poured  some  silver  into  his  hand,  which,  as  exceed- 
ing his  expectation,  delighted  him  above  measure.     He  beg- 
ged me  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  town,  remai'kin^  that  I 
ought  not  on  any  accoimt  to  miss  the  festival  of  the  Saint, 
on  which  I  might  with  the  greatest  safety  delight  and  amuse 
myself.    Indeed  if,  being  a  good-looking  fellow,  I  should  wish 
to  be  introduced  to  the  fair  sex.  he   assured  me  that  the 
prettiest  and  most  respectable  ladies  would  willingly  receive 
me  or  any  stranger,  upon  his  recommendation.     He  took  his 
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leave,  promising  to  remember  me  at  vespers  before  the 
of  the  Saint,  and  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  mj  safety  throuf^ 
my  travels.  Upon  this  we  parted,  and  most  delighted  was  I 
to  be  again  alone  with  nature  and  m3-self.  The  road  to  Foliguo 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  walks  that  I  ever 
took.  For  four  full  hours  1  walked  along  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  having  on  my  left  a  richly  cultivated  valley. 

It  is  but  sorry  travelling  with  a  t;ellttriiit),  it  is  always  best  to 
follow  at  one's  ease  on  foot.  In  this  way  had  I  travelled  from 
Ferrara  to  this  plaee.  As  regards  the  arts  and  mechanical  in- 
vention, on  which  however  the  ease  and  comforts  of  life  mainly 
depend,  Italy,  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  is  very  for 
behind  all  other  countries,  'fhe  carriage  of  the  veCturino, 
which  is  still  called  sedia,  or  seat,  certainly  took  its  origin 
from  the  ancient  litters  di'awn  by  mules,  in  which  females 
and  aged  persons,  or  the  highest  dignitaries,  used  to  be  car- 
ried about.  Instead  of  the  hinder  mule,  on  whose  yoke  the 
shafts  used  to  rest,  two  wheels  have  been  placed  beneath  the 
carriage,  and  no  further  improvement  has  been  thought  of 
In  this  way  one  is  still  jolted  along,  just  as  they  were  eenturie* 
ago ;  it  is  the  same  with  their  houses  and  everything  else. 

If  oue  wisnes  to  see  realised  the  poetic  idea  of  men  in  pri- 
meval times,  spending  most  of  their  lives  beneath  the  open 
heaven,  and  only  occasionally,  when  compelled  by  necessity, 
retirii^  for  shelter  into  the  caves,  one  must  visit  the  houses 
hereabouts,  especially  those  in  tie  rural  districts,  which  are 
quite  in  the  style  and  fashion  of  caves.  Such  an  incredible 
absence  of  care  do  the  Italians  evince,  in  order  not  to  grow 
old  by  thinking.  With  unheard  of  frivolity,  they  neglect  to 
make  any  preparation  for  the  long  nights  of  winter,  and  in 
consequence,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  suffer 
like  d<^.  Here,  in  Foligno,  in  the  midst  of  a  peifectly 
Homeric  household,  the  whole  family  being  gathered  together 
in  a  lat^e  hall,  round  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  with  plenty  of  run- 
ning backwards  and  forwards  and  of  scolding  and  shouting, 
while  supper  is  going  on  at  a  long  table  like  that  in  the  picture 
of  the  W'edding  Feast  at  Cana,  I  seize  an  opportunity  of  writ- 
ing this,  as  one  of  the  iamily  has  ordered  an  inkstand  to  be 
brought  me. — a  luxury  which,  judging  from  other  circum. 
stances,  I  did  not  look  for.  These  pages,  however,  tell  too  plainly 
of  the  cold  and  of  the  inconvenience  of  my  wrHing  t^ble. 
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In  feci  I  am  now  made  only  too  sensible  cf  the  rashness  of 
travelling  in  this  country  without  a  servant,  and  without  pro« 
viding  oneself  well  wifli  every  necessary.  What  with  the 
ever-changing  currency,  the  vetturini,  the  extortion,  the 
wretched  inns,  one  who,  like  myself,  is  travelling  alone, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  hoping  to  find  uninter. 
rupted  pleasure,  will  be  sure  to  find  himself  miserably 
disappointed  every  day.  However,  I  wished  to  see  the 
country  at  any  cost,  and  even  if  I  must  be  dragged  to 
Rome  on  Ixion's  wheel,  I  shall  not  complain. 


Temi,  Oct,  27,  1786. 
Evening. 

Again  sitting  in  a  "  cave,*'  which  only  a  year  before  suf- 
fered from  an  earthquake.  The  little  town  lies  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  coimtry,  (for  taking  a  circuit  round  the  city 
I  explored  it  with  pleasure,)  at  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful 
plain  which  lies  between  two  ridges  of  lime-stone  hills. 
Temi,  like  Bologna,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
range. 

Almost  ever  since  the  papal  officer  left  me  I  have  had  a 
priest  for  my  companion.  The  latter  appears  better  contented 
with  his  profession  than  the  soldier,  and  is  ready  to  enlighten 
me,  whom  he  very  soon  saw  to  be  an  heretic,  by  answering 
any  question  I  might  put  to  him  concerning  the  ritual  and 
other  matters  of  his  church.  By  thus  mixing  continually 
with  new  charactei*s  I  thoroughly  obtain  my  object.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  hear  the  people  talking  together,  if 
you  would  form  a  true  and  lively  image  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Italians  are  in  the  strangest  manner  possible  rivals  and 
adversaries  of  each  other;  everyone  is  strongly  enthusiastic 
in  the  praise  of  his  own  town  and  state ;  they  cannot  bear 
with  one  another,  and  even  in  the  same  city  the  different 
ranks  nourish  perpetual  feuds,  and  all  this  with  a  profoundly 
vivacious  and  most  obvious  passionateness,  so  that  while  they 
expose  one  another's  pretensions,  they  keep  up  an  amusing 
comedy  all  day  long;  and  yet  they  come  to  an  under- 
standing again  together,  and  seem  quite  aware  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  a  stranger  to  enter  into  their  ways  and  thought{>. 

I  ascended  to  Spoleto  and  went  along  the  aqueduct,  which 
serves  also  for  a  bridge  firom  one  mountain  to  another.    The  ten 
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brick  arches  wliich  span  the  vnlley,  have  quietly  stood  there 
through  centuries,  and  the  water  still  flows  into  Spoleto,  and ' 
reaches  its  remotest  quarters.  This  is  the  third  great  work  of) 
the  ancients  that  I  have  Been,  and  still  the  same  grandeur  of  j 
coQceptioa.  A  second  nature  made  to  work  for  social  objects, ' 
— such  was  their  archilecture ;  and  bo  arose  the  amphitheatre. . 
the  temple,  and  the  aqueduct.  Now  at  last  I  can  understand  ', 
the  Justice  of  my  hatred  for  all  arbitrary  caprices,  as,  for  ■ 
instance,  the  winter  casta  on  white  stone — a  nothing  about  . 
nothing— a  monstrous  piece  of  confectionary  ornament —  and 
so  also  with  a  thousand  other  things.  But  aU  that  is  now 
dead ;  for  whatever  does  not  possess  a  true  intrinsic  vitality 
cannot  live  long,  and  can  neither  he  nor  ever  become  groat. 

What  entertainment  and  instruction  have  I  not  had  cause 
to  be  thankfid  for  during  these  eight  last  weeks,  but  in  (act 
it  has  also  cost  me  some  trouble.  I  kept  my  eyes  contmuaUy  ' 
open,  and  strove  to  stamp  deep  on  my  mind  the  images  of  all 
I  saw;  that  was  all — -judge  of  them  I  could  not,  even  if  it 
had  been  in  my  power. 

San  Crocefisso,  a  eiugidar  chapel  on  the  road  side,  did  not 
look,  to  my  mind,  like  the  remains  of  a  temple  which  had 
once  stood  on  the  same  site ;  it  was  evident  that  oolmnna, 
pillars,  and  pediments  had  been  found,  and  incongruously 
put  together,  not  stupidly  but  madly.  It  does  not  admit  of 
description;  however,  there  is  somewhere  or  other  an  en- 
graving of  it. 

And  so  it  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  we  should  go  on 
troubling  ourselves  to  acquire  an  idea  of  antiquity,  although 
we  have  nothing  before  us  but  ruins,  out  of  which  we  must 
first  painfully  reconstruct  the  very  thing  we  wish  to  form  an 
idea  of. 

With  what  is  called  "  classical  ground"  the  case  stands 
rather  different.  Here,  if  only  we  do  not  go  to  work  fanci- 
fiilly,  but  take  the  ground  really  as  it  is,  then  we  shall  have 
the  decisive  arena  which  moulded  more  or  less  the  greatest  of 
events.  Accordingly  I  have  hitherto  actively  employed  my 
geological  and  agricultural  eye  to  the  suppressing  of  feooy 
and  sensibility,  va  order  to  gain  for  myself  an  unbiassed  and 
distinct  notion  of  the  locality.  By  such  means  history  fixes 
itself  on  our  minds  with  a  marvellous  vividness,  and  the  effect 
is  utterly  insonceivable  by  another.     It  is  aomething  of  thie  -i 
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sort  that  makes  me  fed  so  very  great  a  desire  to  read  Taciiut 
in  Kome. 

I  must  not,  however,  forget  the  weather.  As  I  descended 
the  Apennines  from  Bologna  the  clouds  graduaUy  retired 
towards  the  north,  afterwards  they  changed  their  coui*se  and 
moved  towards  Lake  Trasimene.  Here  they  continued  to 
hang,  though  perhaps  they  niay  have  moved  a  little  farther 
Bou&ward.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po, 
sending  as  it  does,*  during  the  summer,  all  its  clouds  to  the 
Tyrolese  mountains,  it  now  sends  a  part  of  them  towards  the 
Apennines,— from  thence  perhaps  comes  the  rainy  season. 

They  are  now  beginning  to  gather  the  olives.  It  is  done 
here  with  the  hand,  in  omer  places  they  are  beat  down  with 
sticks.  K  winter  comes  on  before  all  are  gathered,  the  rest 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  spring.  Yesterday  I 
noticed,  in  a  very  strong  soil,  the  largest  and  oldest  trees 
1  have  ever  yet  seen. 

The  &vour  of  the  Muses,  like  that  of  the  daemons,  is  not 
always  shown  us  in  a  suitable  moment.  Yesterday  I  felt 
inspired  to  undertake  a  work  which  at  present  would  be  ill- 
timed.  Approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
Romanism,  surrounded  by  Roman  Catholics,  boxed  up  with  a 
priest  in  a  sedan,  and  striving  anxiously  to  observe  and  to 
study  without  prejudice  true  nature  and  noble  art,  I  have 
arrived  at  a  vivid  conviction  that  aU  traces  of  original 
Christianity  are  extinct  here.  Indeed,  while  I  tried  to 
bring  it  before  my  mind  in  its  purity,  as  we  see  it  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  ihe  Apostles,  I  could  not  help  shuddering 
to  think  of  the  shapeless,  not  to  say  grotesque,  mass  of 
Heathenism  which  heavily  overlies  its  benign  beginnings. 
Accordingly  the  "Wandering  Jew"  again  occurred  to  me 
as  having  been  a  witness  of  all  this  wonderful  develop- 
m^it  and  envelopment,  and  as  having  lived  to  experience  so 
strange  a  state  of  things,  that  Christ  himself,  when  He  shall 
Qome  a  second  time  to  gather  in  His  harvest,  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  crucified  a  second  time.  The  Legend, 
**  Venio  iterum  crucifyt**  was  to  serve  me  as  the  material  of 
this  catastrophe. 

Dreams  of  this  kind  floated  before  me ;  for  out  of  impa- 
tience to  get  onwards,  I  used  to  sleep  in  my  clothes ;  and  I 
know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  than  to  wake  before  dawn. 


(iitd  between  deeping  aai  waking,  to  seat  oneself  ia  tiac 
car,  and  travel  on  to  meet  the  day. 

atla  CasleUana,  Ocloher  2&,  178e. 
I  will  not  fail  you  this  last  evening.  It  is  not  yet  eight 
o'clock,  irnd  all  are  already  in  bed;  bo  I  can  for  a  good  "last 
time"  think  over  what  is  gone  by,  and  revel  in  the  anticipa- 
Jion  of  what  is  so  shortly  to  coiue.  Tliis  has  been  through- 
out a  bright  and  glorious  day;  the  morning  very  cold,  the 
day  cleai'  and  warm,  the  evening  somewluit  windy,  but  very 
beautiliil. 

It  was  very  late  when  we  set  off  from  Temi,  and  ■v 
reached  Nami  before  day,  and   BO  1  did  not  see  the   bridge. 
Valleys  and  lowlands; — now  near,  now  distant  prospects  ;^-a 
rich  country,   but  all  of  limestone,  and  not  a  trace  of  any 
other  formation. 

Otricoli  lies  on  an  allurial  gravel-kill,  tirown  up  by  oni 
the  ancient  inundations ;   it  is  built  of  lava  brought  from  the 
olber  side  of  the  river. 

As  soon  as  one  is  over  the  bridge  one  finds  oneself  in 
volcanic  region,  either  of  real  lava,  or  of  the  native  rock, 
changed  by  the  heat  and  by  fusion.  You  ascend  a  moi 
tain,  wkich  you  might  set  down  at  once  for  gray  lava. 
contains  many  white  crystals  of  the  shape  of  garnets.  The 
causeway  from  the  heights  to  the  Citta  Castellana  is  likewise 
composed  of  this  stone,  now  worn  extremely  smooth.  The 
city  is  built  on  a  bed  of  volcanic  tufa,  in  which  I  thought  I 
could  discover  ashes,  pumice-stoue.  and  pieces  of  lava.  The 
view  from  the  castle  is  extremely  beaullfid.  Soracte  stands 
out  and  alone  in  the  prospect  most  picturesquely.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  limestone  mountain  of  the  same  formation  as  the 
Apennines.  The  volcanic  region  is  far  lower  than  the  Apen. 
nines,  and  it  is  only  the  streams  tearing  through  it,  that  have 
formed  out  of  it  hills  and  rocks,  which,  with  their  over- 
banging  ledges,  and  other  marked  features  of  the  landscape, 
furnish  most  glorious  objects  for  the  painter. 

To-morrow  evening  and  I  shall  be  in  Eome.  Even  yet  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it  possible ;  and  if  this  wish  is  iiiltilled, 
what  shall  I  wish  for  afterwards?  1  know  not,  except  it  bo 
that  I  may  safely  stanS  in  my  little  pheasant-loaded  canoe, 
and  may  find  all  my  mends  well,  happy,  and  unchonged. 


EOME. 
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At  last  I  can  speak  out,  and  greet  my  Mends  with  good 
humour.  May  they  pardon  my  secrecy,  and  what  has  heen, 
as  it  were,  a  suhterranean  journey  hither.  For  scarcely  to 
myself  did  I  venture  to  say  whither  I  was  hurrying— even  on 
the  road  I  often  had  my  fears,  and  it  was  only  as  I  passed 
under  the  Porta  del  Popolo  that  I  felt  certain  of  reaching 
Rome. 

And  now  let  me  also  say  that  a  thousand  times-— ^ye,  at 
all  times,  do  I  think  of  you,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
objects  which  I  never  believed  I  should  visit  alone.  It  was  only 
when  I  saw  every  one  bound  body  and  soul  to  the  north, 
and  all  longing  for  those  countries  utterly  extinct  among 
them;  that  I  resolved  to  undertake  the  long  solitaiy 
journey,  and  to  seek  that  centre  towai'ds  which  I  >\'as 
attracted  by  an  irresistible  impulse.  Indeed  for  the  few  last 
years  it  had  become  with  me  a  kind  of  disease,  which  could 
only  be  cured  by  the  sight  and  presence  of  the  absent  object. 
Now,  at  length  I  may  venture  to  confess  the  truth  :  it  reached 
at  last  such  a  height,  that  I  durst  not  look  at  a  Latin  book,  or 
even  an  engraving  of  Italian  scenery.  The  craving  to  see  this 
coimtry  was  over  ripe.  Now,  it  is  satisfied;  Mends  and 
country  have  once  more  become  right  dear  to  me,  and  the 
return  to  them  is  a  wished  for  object — nay,  the  more 
hrdcntly  desired,  the  more  firmly  I  feel  con\inced  that  I 
bring  with  me  too  many  treasures  for  personal  enjoyment 
or  private  use,  but  such  as  through  life  may  serve  others, 
as  well  as  myself,  for  edification  and  guidance. 


JRome,  November  1,  1786. 

Well,  at  last  I  am  arrived  in  this  great  capital  of  the 
world.     If  fifteen  years  ago  I   could  have  seen  it  in  good 
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com^iany,  witb  a  well  infurincd  guide,  I  should  have  thought  [ 
myself  very  fortunate.  But  as  it  was  to  be  tliatl  shuuld  thu«  | 
sec  it  alouc.  and  with  my  own  eyes,  it  is  well  tliat  this  joy  ; 
huH  fallen  to  my  lot  eo  late  in  lift'.  j 

Over  the  laounlains  of   the  T>toI  I  have  aa  good  as  flown,  i 
A'croaa,     Vicenzo,     Padua,    and    Venice     I    have    carefully  I 
looked   at ;    hastily    glanced    at    Ferrnra,    Cento,    Bologna,  . 
and    scarcely    seen  Florence    at   all.     My  anxiety  to  r^ich 
Home  was  so  great,  and  it  eo  grew  with  me  every  inoiaeiit,  || 
that  to  think    of  stopping  anywhere  was  quite  out  uf  the  || 
question;     even     in     Florence,  I  only  stayed    three   houre.  ( 
Now  I  am  here  at  my  case,  and  as  it  would  seem,  shall 
le  tranquillized  for  my  whole  life ;  for  we  may  almost  say 
that  a  new  hfe  begins  when  a  man  once  sees  with  his  own 
eyes  all  that  before  he  has  but  partially  heard  or  read  of. 
AU  the  dreams  of  my  youth  1  now  behold  realized  before 
me  ;  the  subjects   of  the  first  engravings  1  ever    remember 
seeing  (severjl  views  of  Home  were  hung  up  in  an  ante- 
i-oom  of  my  father's  house)  stand  bodily  before  my  sight, 
and  all  that  1  had  long  been  acquainted  with  through  point-   ' 
ings  or  drawings,  engravings,  or  wood-cuts,  plaistcr-casta, 
and  cork  models    are   here    collectively  presented    to    my 
eye.     Wherever  1  go  I  find  some  old  acquamtance  in  this  new 
world ;  it  is  all  just  as  I  had  thought  it,  and  yet  all  is  new ; 
and  just  the  same  might  I  remark  of  my  own  observations 
and  my  own  ideas.     I  have  not  gained  any  new  thoughts, 
but  the  older  ones  have  become  so  defined,  so  vivid,  and  so 
coherent,  that  they  may  almost  pass  for  new  ones. 

\Vhen  Pygmalion's  Elisa,  which  he  had  shaped  eatirely  in 
liccordance  with  his  wishes,  and  had  given  to  it  as  much  of 
truth  and  nature  as  an  artist  can,  moved  at  last  towards  him, 
and  said.  "  I  am!' — how  different  was  the  living  form  ii'oni 
ihc  chiselled  stone. 

In  a  moi'al  sense,  too,  how  salutary  is  it  for  me  to  live 
ftwhilc  among  a  wholly  sensual  people,  of  whom  so  much  lias 
been  said  and  written,  and  of  whom  every  stranger  judges 
according  to  the  standard  he  brings  with  him.  1  can  excuse 
every  one  who  blames  and  reproaehe*  them  ;  they  stand  toa 
far  apar".  fi-um  us,  and  for  a  etrauger  to  associate  with  iheai  a 
difficult  and  csi>cnsive. 
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Rome,  November  3,  1786. 

One  of  the  chief  motives  which  I  had  for  hurrying  to  Rome 
was  the  Festiyal  of  All  Saints ;  for  I  thought  within  myself, 
if  Rome  pays  so  much  honour  to  a  single  saint,  what  will  she 
not  show  to  them  all?  But  I  was  under  a  mistake.  The 
Roman  Church  has  never  been  veiy  fond  of  celebrating  with 
remarkable  pomp  any  common  festival;  and  so  she  leaves 
every  order  to  celebrate  in  silence  the  especial  memory  of  its 
own  patron, — ^for  the  name  Festival,  and  the  day  especially  set 
apart  to  each  saint  is  properly  the  occasion  when  each  receives 
his  highest  commemoration. 

Yesterday,  however,  which  was  the  Festival  of  All  Souls, 
things  went  better  with  me.  This  commemoration  is  kept 
by  the  Pope  in  his  private  chapel  on  the  Quirinal.  I  has- 
tened widi  Tischbein  to  the  Monte  Cavallo.  The  piazza 
before  the  palace  has  something  altogether  singular — so  irre- 
gular is  it,  and  yet  so  grand  and  so  beauti^ !  I  now  cast 
eyes  upon  the  Colossuses !  neither  eye  nor  mind  was  large 
enough  to  take  them  in.  Ascending  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
we  followed  the  crowd  through  a  splendid  and  spacious  hall. 
In  this  ante-chamber,  directly  opposite  to  the  chapel,  and  in 
sight  of  the  numerous  apartments,  one  feels  somewhat 
strange  to  find  oneself  beneath  the  same  roof  with  the  Vicar 
of  Christ. 

The  office  had  begun ;  Pope  and  Cardinals  were  already  in 
the  church.  The  holy  father,  of  a  highly  handsome  and 
dignified  form,  the  cardinals  of  different  ages  and  figures; 
I  was  seized  with  a  strange  longing  desire  that  the  head  of 
the  Church  might  open  his  golden  mouth,  and  speaking  with 
rapture  of  the  ineflable  bliss  of  the  happy  soul,  set  us  all  too  in 
a  rapture.  But  as  I  only  saw  him  moving  backwards  and  for- 
waitLs  before  the  altar,  and  turning  himself  now  to  this  side 
and  now  to  that,  and  only  muttering  to  himself,  and  con- 
ducting himself  just  like  a  common  parish  priest,  then  the 
original  sin  of  Protestantism  revived  within  me,  and  the  well- 
known  and  ordinary  mass  for  the  dead  had  no  charms  for  me. 
For  most  assuredly  Christ  Himself — He  who  in  his  youthful 
days,  and  even  as  a  child  excited  men's  wonder  by  His  oral 
exposition  of  Scripture,  did  never  thus  teach  and  work  in 
silence ;  but  as  we  learn  from  the  Gospels,  He  was  ever 
ready  to  utter  His  wise  and  spiritual  words.    What,  I  asked 

I  2 
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uiyself,  would  He  say,  where  He  to  come  in  among  ub,  aud 
see  His  image  on  earth  thua  mumbling,  and  Bailing  backwaid» 
and  forwards?  The  "  Keni'o  iterum  crucifigi"  again  croHsed 
my  mind,  and  I  nudged  mj  companion  to  come  out  into  the 
fi'eer  aii  of  the  vaulted  and  painted  hall. 

Here  we  found  a  crowd  of  persons  atl<^ntively  observing 
the  rich  paintings;  for  the  Festival  of  All  Souls  is  also  the 
holyday  of  all  the  artists  in  Rome.  Not  only  the  chapel,  but 
the  whole  palace  also,  with  all  its  rooms,  is  for  many  hourg 
on  this  day  open  and  free  to  every  one,  no  fees  being  required, 
and  the  visitors  not  being  liable  to  be  hurried  ou  by  the 
chamberlain. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls  engaged  my  attention,  and  I 
now  formed  a  new  acquaintance  with  some  excellent  artists, 
whose  very  names  had  hitherto  been  almost  unknown  to  me, 
— for  instance,  I  now  for  the  first  time  learned  to  appreciate 
and  to  love  the  cheerful  Carlo  Maratti. 

But  chiefly  welcome  to  me  were  the  masterpieces  of  the 
artists,  of  whose  style  and  manner  I  already  had  some 
impression.  I  saw  with  amazement  the  wonderful  Petronilla 
of  Guerciiw,  which  was  formerly  in  St.  Peter's,  where  a  mosaio 
copy  now  stands  in  the  place  of  the  original.  Tlie  body  of 
the  Saint  is  lifted  out  of  the  grave,  and  the  same  person,  jugt 
reanimated,  is  being  received  into  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a 
celestial  youth.  Wliatever  may  be  alleged  against  this  double 
action,  the  picture  is  invaluable. 

Still  more  struck  was  I  with  a  picture  of  Titian's :  it 
throws  into  the  shade  all  I  have  hitherto  seen.  Whether 
ray  eye  is  more  practised,  or  whether  it  is  reaUy  the  most 
excellent.  I  cannot  determine.  An  immense  mass-robe.  BtiS 
with  embroideiy  and  gold-embossed  figures,  envelops  the 
dignified  frame  of  a  bishop.  With  a  massive  pastoral  atan 
ia  his  left  hand,  he  is  gazing  with  a  look  of  rapture  towards 
heaven,  while  he  holds  in  his  right  a  book  out  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  imbibed  the  divine  entliusiasm  with  which 
he  is  inspired.  Behind  him  a  beautiful  maiden,  holding  a 
palm  branch  in  her  hand,  aud,  full  of  affectionate  sympathy, 
is  looking  over  his  shoulder  into  the  open  book.  A  grave  wd 
man  on  the  right  stands  quite  close  to  the  book,  but  appears 
to  pay  no  attention  to  it;  the  key  in  his  hand,  suggests  the 
possifaihty   of  his  familiar    acquaintance   with  ita  contents. 
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Over  i^ainst  this  group  a  naked,  well-made  youth,  wounded 
with  an  arrow,  and  in  chains,  is  looking  straight  before  him 
with  a  slight  expression  of  res^ation  in  his  countenance.  lu 
the  intermediate  space  ^tand  two  monks,  bearing  a  cross  and 
lilies,  and  devoutly  looking  up  to  heaven.  Then  in  the 
clear  upper  space  is  a  semi-circular  wall,  which  encloses  them 
all ;  above  moves  a  Madonna  in  highest  glory,  sympathising 
with  all  that  passes  below.  The  yoimg  sprightly  child  on  her 
bosom,  with  a  radiant  countenance,  is  holding  out  a  crown, 
and  seems  indeed  on  the  point  of  casting  it  down.  On 
both  sides  angels  are  floating  by,  who  hold  in  their  hands 
crowns  in  abundance.  High  above  all  the  figures,  and  even 
the  triple-rayed  aureola,  soars  the  celestial  dove,  as  at  once 
the  centre  and  finish  of  the  whole  group. 

We  said  to  ourselves,  "  Some  ancient  holy  legend  must  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  this  picture,  in  order  that  these  various 
and  ill-assorted  personages  should  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther so  artistically  and  so  significantly.  We  ask  not,  how- 
ever, why  and  wherefore, — we  take  it  all  for  granted,  and 
only  wonder  at  the  inestimable  piece  of  art.  Less  unin- 
teUigible,  but  still  mysterious,  is  a  ^esco  of  Guido's  in  this 
chapel.  A  virgin,  in  childish  beauty,  loveliness,  and  inno- 
cence, is  seated,  and  quietly  sewing :  two  angels  stand  by  her 
side,  waiting  to  do  her  service  at  the  slightest  bidding. 
Youthful  innocence  and  industry, — the  beautiful  picture 
seems  to  tell  us,— are  guarded  and  honoured  by  the  heavenly 
beings.  No  legend  is  wanting  here ;  no  story  needed  to  fur- 
nish an  explanation. 

Now,  however,  to  cool  a  little  my  artistic  enthusiam,  a 
merry  incident  occurred.  I  observed  that  several  of  the 
German  artists,  who  came  up  to  Tischbein  as  an  old  acquaint, 
ance,  after  staring  at  me,  went  their  ways  again.  At  last 
one,  who  had  most  recently  been  observing  my  person,  came 
up  to  me  again,  and  said,  **We  have  had  a  good  joke;  the 
report  that  you  were  in  Rome  had  spread  among  us,  and  the 
attention  of  us  artists  was  called  to  the  one  unknown 
stranger.  Now,  there  was  one  of  our  body  who  used  for  a 
long  time  to  assert  that  he  had  met  you — ^nay,  he  asseverated 
he  had  lived  on  very  friendly  terms  with  you, — a  fact  which 
we  were  not  so  ready  to  believe.  However,  we  have  just 
called  upon  him  to  look  at  you,  and  solve  our  doubts.     He 


stoutly  denied  that  it  was  you,  and  eaid  that  in  tfaii 
8ti*anger  there  was  not  a  trace  of  your  person  or  mien."  Bo, 
tlien,  at  least  our  incognito  is  for  the  moment  secui'e,  and 
will  afford  us  something  hereafter  to  laugh  at. 

I  now  mixed  at  my  ease  with  the  troop  of  artists,  and 
asked  them  who  were  the  painters  of  several  pictures  whose 
style  of  art  was  unknown  to  me.  At  last  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  a  picture  representing  St.  George  killing  the 
dragon,  and  setting  free  the  virgin ;  no  one  could  tell  me 
whose  it  was.  Upon  this  a  httle  modest  man,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  not  opened  his  mouth,  came  forward  and  told 
me  it  was  Pordenone's,  the  Venetian  painter ;  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  of  hia  paintings,  and  displayed  all  his 
merits  I  was  now  well  able  to  account  for  my  liking  for  it : 
tbe  picture  pleased  me,  because  I  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  the  Venetian  school,  and  was  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
excelleucies  of  its  best  musters. 

The  artist,  ray  informant,  was  Heinrich  Meyer,  a  Swiss, 
who  for  some  years  had  been  studying  at  liome  with  a 
fiiend  of  the  name  of  KoUa,  and  wbo  had  taken  excellent 
drawings  in  Spain  of  antique  busts,  and  was  well  read  in  the 
history  of  art. 

Rome,  November  7,  1786. 

I  have  now  been  here  seven  days,  and  by  degrees  have 
formed  in  my  mind  a  general  idea  of  the  oily.  We  go  dili- 
gently backwards  and  forwards.  While  I  am  thus  making  my- 
nelf  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  old  and  new  Rome,  viewing 
the  ruins  and  the  buildings,  visiting  this  and  that  villa,  the 
grandest  a«d  most  remarkable  objects  are  slowly  and  lei- 
surely contemplated.  I  do  but  keep  my  eyes  open  and  see, 
and  then  go  and  come  again,  for  it  is  only  in  Rome  one  con 
duly  prepare  oneself  for  Itonie. 

It  must,  in  truth,  be  confessed,  that  it  is  a  sad  and  melan- 
dioly  business  to  prick  and  track  out  ancient  Rome  in  new 
Rome ;  however,  it  must  he  done,  and  we  may  hope  a'. 
least  for  an  incaleuhible  gratification.  We  meet  with  traces 
Iwth  of  majesty  and  of  ruin,  which  alike  surpass  all  concep- 
Cioa ;  what  the  barbarians  spared,  the  builders  of  new  Rome 
made  havoc  of. 
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When  one  thus  beholds  an  object  two  thousand  years  old  ami 
more,  but  so  manifoldly  and  thoroughly  altered  by  the  changes 
of  time,  but,  sees  nevertheless,  the  same  soil,  the  same  moun. 
tains,  and  often  indeed  the  same  walls  and  columns,  one  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  a  contemporary  of  the  great  counsels  of 
Fortune,  and  thus  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  observer  to 
trace  from  the  beginning  Home  following  Rome,  and  not 
only  new  Rome  succeeding  to  the  old,  but  also  the  several 
epochs  of  both  old  and  new  in  succession.  I  endeavour,  first 
of  all,  to  grope  my  way  alone  thix)ugh  the  obscurer  parts,  for 
this  is  the  only  plan  by  which  one  can  hope  fully  and  com- 
pletely to  perfect  by  the  excellent  introductory  works  which 
have  been  written  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
day.  The  first  artists  and  scholars  have  occupied  their  whole 
lives  with  these  objects. 

And  this  vastness  has  a  strangely  tranquillizing  effect  upon 
you  in  Rome,  while  you  pass  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to 
visit  the  most  remarkable  objects.  In  other  places  one  has  to 
search  for  what  is  important;  here  one  is  oppressed,  and 
borne  down  with  numberless  phenomena.  Wherever  one 
goes  and  casts  a  look  around,  the  eye  is  at  once  struck  with 
some  landscape, — forms  of  every  kind  and  style ;  palaces  and 
ruins,  gardens  and  statuary,  distant  views  of  villas,  cottages 
and  stables,  triumphal  arches  and  columns,  often  crowd- 
ing so  close  t(^ther,  that  they  might  all  be  sketched  on  a 
single  sheet  of  paper.  He  ought  to  have  a  hundred  hands  to 
write,  for  what  can  a  single  pen  do  here ;  and,  besides,  by 
the  evening  one  is  quite  weary  and  exhausted  with  the  day's 
seeing  and  admiring. 


Rome,  November  7,  1786. 

Pardon  me,  my  friends,  if  for  the  future  you  find  me  rather 
chary  of  my  words.  On  one's  travels  one  usually  rakes 
together  all  that  we  meet  on  one's  way ;  every  day  brings 
something  new,  and  one  then  hastens  to  think  upon  and  to 
judge  of  it.  Here,  however,  we  come  into  a  very  great  school 
indeed,  where  every  day  says  so  much,  that  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say  anything  of  the  day  itself.  Indeed,  people  wouLl 
do  well  if,  tarrying  here  for  years  together,  they  obseived 
%while  a  PythagoTsan  silenoe. 


Nov.  1786. 
I  am  quite  well.  The  weather,  as  the  Romans  say,  is 
hrutto.  The  south  wind,  the  acirocco,  ia  blowing,  and  brings 
with  it  every  d)iy  more  or  less  of  rain ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
find  the  weather  disagreeable;  such  as  it  is,  it  is  warmer  than 
the  rainy  days  of  Bummer  are  with  us. 

Some,  November  7,  1786, 
The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  Tisehbein's  talents, 
well  as  his  principles  and  views  of  art,  the  higher  I  appre- 
ciate and  value  them.  He  has  laid  before  me  hifl  drawrngs 
And  sketches ;  they  have  great  merit,  aud  arc  full  of  high 
promise.  His  visit  to  Bodmer  led  him  to  fix  his  thoughts 
on  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  when  man  found  him- 
self standing  on  the  earth,  and  had  to  solve  the 
blem,  how  he  must  best  fulfil  his  destiny  as  the  Loi 
Creation. 

As  a  suggestive  introduction  to  a  series  of  illustrations  of 
this  subject,  he  has  attempted  symbolically  to  vindicate  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  world.  Mountains  overgrown  with 
noble  forests, — ravines  worn  out  by  watercourses, — burnt  out 
volcanoes  still  faintly  smoking.  In  the  foreground  the 
mighty  stock  of  a  patriarchal  oak  still  remains  in  the  ground. 
on  whose  half-bared  roots  a  deer  is  trying  the  strength  of  his 
horns, — a  conception  as  fine  as  it  is  beautifully  executed. 

In  another  most  remarkable  piece  he  has  painted  man 
yoking  the  horse,  and  by  his  superior  skill,  if  not  Strength, 
bringing  all  the  other  creatures  (rf  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
water  under  his  dominion.  The  composition  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary beauty ;  when  finished  in  oils  it  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
ducing  a  great  effect.  A  drawing  of  it  must,  at  any  coi 
secured  for  Weimar.  When  this  is  finished,  he  purposi 
paint  an  assembly  of  old  men,  aged  and  experienced  m  i 
eil, — in  which  he  intends  to  introduce  the  portraits  of  living 
personages.  At  present,  however,  he  is  sketching  away  witi 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  a  battle-piece.  Two  bodii 
cavalry  are  fighting  with  equal  courage  and  resolution ; 
twcen  them  yawns  an  awful  chasm,  which  but  few  horses 
would  attempt  to  clear.  'ITie  aris  of  defensive  warfare  are 
useless  here.  A  wild  resolve,  a  bold  attack,  a  successful  le^,  or 
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else  to  be  hurled  in  the  abys^  below!  This  picture  will  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  display,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
the  knowledge  wluch  he  possesses  of  horses,  and  of  their 
make  and  movements. 

Now  it  is  Tischbein's  wish  to  have  these  sketches,  and  a 
series  of  others  to  follow,  or  to  be  intercalated  between 
them,  connected  together  by  a  poem,  which  may  serve  to 
explain  the  drawings,  and,  by  giving  them  a  definite  context, 
may  lend  to  them  both  a  body  and  a  charm. 

The  idea  is  beautiful,  only  the  artist  and  the  poet  must  be 
many  years  together,  in  order  to  carry  out  and  to  execute 
such  a  work. 


Rome,  November  7,  1786. 
The  "  Loggie'*  of  Ka£&ele,  and  the  great  pictures  of  the 
"  School  of  Athens,"  &c.,  I  have  now  seen. for  the  first  and 
only  time ;  so  that  for  me  to  judge  of  them  at  present  is  like 
a  man  having  to  make  out  and  to  judge  of  Homer  fi:om  some 
half-obliterated  and  much-injured  manuscript.  The  gratifica- 
tion of  the  first  impression  is  incomplete ;  it  is  only  when  they 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  examined,  one  by  one,  that 
the  enjojrment  becomes  perfect.  The  best  preserved  are  the 
paintings  on  the  ceilings  of  the  Loggu,  They  are  as  fresh  as 
if  painted  yesterday.  The  subjects  are  symbolical.  Very  few, 
however,  are  by  Raffaele's  own  hand,  but  they  are  exceUently 
executed,  after  his  designs  and  imder  his  eye. 

Rome,  November  7,  1786. 
Many  a  time,  in  years  past,  did  I  entertain  the  strange 
whim,  as  ardently  to  wish  that  I  might  one  day  be  taken  to 
Italy  by  some  well-educated  man, — by  some  Englishman, 
well  learned  in  art  and  in  history ;  and  now  it  has  all  been 
brought  about  much  better  than  I  could  have  anticipated. 
Tischbein  has  long  lived  here ;  he  is  a  sincere  friend  to  me, 
and  during  his  stay  here  always  cherished  the  wish  of  being 
able  one  day  to  show  Rome  to  me.  Our  intimacy  is  old  by 
letter  though  new  by  presence.  Where  could  I  meet  with  a 
worthier  guide  ?  Ajid  if  my  time  is  limited,  I  will  at  least 
learn  and  enjoy  as  much  as  possible ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding, 
I  clearly  foresee,  that  when  I  leave  Eome  I  shall  wish  that  I 
was  coming  to  it. 


1^2  LETTERS    FKOU    ITIXT. 

JRortif,  Novemher  8,  17B6. 
My  strange,  and  perhaps  whimsical,  incognito  pitiVM  useful 
to  Die  iu  many  ways  that  !  nevtr  should  have  thought  of. 
As  every  one  thinks  himself  in  duty  bound  to  ignore  who  I 
am,  and  consequently  never  ventures  to  speak  to  me  of  my- 
self and  my  works,  they  have  no  alternative  left  them  but 
to  speak  of  theruBelvea,  or  of  the  matters  in  which  they  ore 
most  interested,  and  in  this  way  I  become  circumstantially 
informed  of  the  occupations  of  each,  and  of  everything 
remarkable  that  is  either  taken  in  hand  or  produced.  Ho&ath 
lieiifenstein  good-naturedly  humours  this  whim  of  nuiie ;  as, 
however,  for  special  reasons,  he  could  not  bear  the  namr 
which  I  had  assumed,  he  immediately  made  a  Baron  of  me, 
and  I  am  now  called  the  "  Baron  geijen  Rondanini  iiber"  (the 
Baron  who  lives  opposite  to  the  Palace  Rondanini).  This 
designation  is  sufficicntty  precise,  especially  as  the  Italians 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  people  either  by  their  Christian 
names,  or  else  by  some  nickname.  Enough  ;  I  have  gained 
my  object;  and  I  escape  tlie  dreadful  annoyance  of  having 
to  give  to  everybody  an  account  of  myself  and  my  works. 

Rome,  November  9,  1786. 
I  frequently  stand  still  a  moment  to  survey,  as  it  were,  the 
heights  I  have  already  won.  With  much  dehght  I  look  bacK 
to  Venice,  that  grand  creation  that  sprang  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  sea,  like  Minerva  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter.  In 
Rome,  the  Rotunda,  both  by  its  exterior  and  interior,  has 
moved  me  to  olfer  a  willing  homage  to  its  magnificence.  In 
S.  Peter's  I  learned  to  understand  how  art,  no  less  tlian 
nature,  annihilates  the  artificial  measures  and  dimensions  uf 
man.  And  in  the  same  way  the  Apollo  Belvidere  also  tms 
again  drawn  me  out  of  reality.  For  as  even  the  most  conect 
engravings  furnish  no  adequate  idea  of  these  buildings,  bo  the 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  niurblc  original  of  this 
statue,  as  comiwred  with  the  plaister  models  of  it,  which, 
however,  1  formerly  laed  to  look  upon  as  beautiiul. 

liojne,  Nmemlitr  10,  1786, 
Here  I  am  now  living  with  a  atlmni'ss  and  tranquillity  ta 
which  1  have  for  n  long  while  been  a  stranger.     My  piBctioo 
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to  866  and  take  all  things  as  they  are,  my  fidelity  in  letting 
the  eye  be  my  light,  my  perfect  renimciation  of  all  preten- 
sion, have  again  come  to  my  aid,  and  make  me  calmly,  but 
most  intensely,  happy.  Every  day  has  its  fresh  remarkable  ob- 
ject,^-every  day  its  new  grand  unequalled  paintings,  and  a 
whole  which  a  man  may  long  think  of,  and  dream  of,  but 
which  with  all  his  power  of  imagination  he  can  never  reach. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  in  the 
evening  on  the  Palatine,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  which  stand  there  like  walls  of 
rock.  Of  all  this,  however,  no  idea  can  be  conveyed!  In 
truth,  there  is  nothing  little  here;  although,  indeed,  occa- 
sionally something  to  find  fault  with,— something  more  or  less 
absurd  in  taste,  and  yet  even  this  partakes  of  the  universal 
grandeur  of  all  around. 

When,  however,  I  return  to  myself,  as  every  one  so 
readily  does  on  all  occasions,  I  discover  within  a  feeling 
which  does  not  infinitely  delight  me-— one,  indeed,  which  I 
may  even  express.  Whoever  here  looks  around  with  ear- 
nestness, and  has  eyes  to  see,  must  become  in  a  measure 
solid — ^he  cannot  but  apprehend  an  idea  of  solidity  with  a 
vividness  which  is  nowhere  else  possible. 

The  mind  becomes,  as  it  were,  primed  with  capacity,  with 
an  earnestness  without  severity,  and  with  a  definiteness  of 
character  with  joy.  With  me,  at  least,  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
never  before  so  rightly  estimated  the  things  of  the  world  as  I 
do  here ;  I  rejoice  when  I  think  of  the  blessed  effects  of  all 
this  on  the  whole  of  niy  future  being.  And  let  me  jumble 
together  the  things  as  1  may,  order  will  somehow  come  into 
them.  I  am  not  here  to  enjoy  myself  after  my  own  fashion, 
but  to  busy  myself  with  the  great  objects  around,  to  learn, 
and  to  improve  myself,  ere  I  am  forty  years  old. 


Rome,  Nov.  11,  1786. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  then  the  Hippo- 
drome of  Caracalla,  the  ruined  tombs  along  the  Via  Appia, 
and  the  tomb  of  Metella,  which  is  the  first  to  give  one  a  true 
idea  of  what  solid  masonry  really  is.  These  men  worked  for 
eternity — all  causes  of  decay  were  calculated,  except  the 
rage  oi  the  spoiler,  which  nothing  can  resist.     Right  heartily 
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did  I  wish  you  had  been  there.  The  remains  of  the  principal 
aqueduct  are  highly  venerable.  How  bcitutifiil  and  grand 
a  design,  to  supply  a  whole  people  with  water  by  ho  Tast 
a  structure!  lu  the  eTening  we  came  upon  the  Coliseum, 
when  it  was  already  twilight.  Wh.Ti  one  looks  at  it,  all  else 
Beems  little ;  the  edifice  is  so  vast,  that  one  cannot  hold  the 
image  of  it  in  one's  soul — in  memory  we  think  it  snaaller, 
and  then  return  to  it  again  to  find  it  every  time  greater 
than  before. 


Frascati,  Nov.  15, 
The  company  are  all  in  bed,  and  I  am  writing  with  Ijidian 
ink  which  tiaey  use  for  drawing.  We  have  had  two  beautiful 
days  without  rain,  warm  and  genial  sunshine,  so  that  summer 
is  scarcely  missed.  The  country  around  is  very  pleasant;  the 
village  lies  on  the  aide  of  a  hill,  or  rather  of  a  mountain,  and 
at  every  step  the  draughtsman  comes  upon  the  most  glorious 
objects.  The  prospect  is  unbounded — Rome  lies  before  you, 
and  beyond  it,  on  the  right,  is  the  sea,  the  mountains  of 
Tivoli.  and  so  on.  lu  this  delightful  region  country  houses 
are  built  expressly  for  pleasure,  and  as  the  ancient  Romaiu 
had  here  their  villas,  so  for  centuries  past  their  rich  and 
haughty  successors  have  planted  country  residences  on  all  the 
loveliest  spots.  For  two  days  we  have  been  wandering  about 
here,  and  almost  every  step  has  brought  ua  upon  something 
new  and  attractive. 

And  yet  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  evenings  have  not 
passed  still  more  agreeably  than  the  days.  As  soon  as  our 
stately  hostess  has  placed  on  the  round  table  the  bronzed  lamp 
with  its  three  wicks,  and  wished  ua  felicissime  nolle,  we  aU 
form  a  circle  round  it,  and  the  views  are  produced  which  have 
been  drawn  and  sketched  during  the  day ;  their  merits  are 
discussed,  opinions  are  taken  whether  the  objects  might  oi 
not  have  been  taken  more  favourably,  whether  their  true  char- 
acters have  been  caught,  and  whether  all  requiititions  of  a  like 
general  nature,  which  may  justly  be  looked  for  in  a  first 
sketch,  have  been  fulfilled. 

Hofrath  Reiffenstein,  by  his  judgment  and  authority,  con- 
trives  to  give  order  to,  and  to  conduct  these  sittings.  But 
the  merit  of  this  delightful  oiraugement  is  due  to  Phihpp 
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fiackert,  who  has  a  most  excellent  taste  both  iu  drawing  and 
finishing  views  from  nature.  Artists  and  dilettanti,  men 
and  women,  old  and  young — he  would  let  no  one  rest,  but 
stimalated  every  one  to  make  the  attempt  at  any  rate  according 
to  their  gifts  and  powers,  and  led  the  way  with  his  own  good 
example.  The  little  society  thus  collected,  and  held  togetiier, 
Hofrath  Reiffenstein  has,  after  the  departure  of  his  friend, 
&ithftdly  kept  up,  and  we  all  feel  a  laudable  desire  to 
awake  in  every  one  an  active  participation.  The  peculiar 
turn  and  character  of  each  member  of  the  society  is  thus 
shown  in  a  most  agreeable  way.  For  instance,  Tischbein,  as 
an  historical  painter,  looks  upon  sceneiy  with  very  different 
eyes  from  the  landscape  painter ;  he  sees  significant  groups, 
and  other  graceful  speaking  objects,  where  another  can  see 
nothing,  and  so  he  happily  contrives  to  catch  up  many  a 
naive-trait  of  humanity,— it  may  be  in  children,  peasants, 
mendicants,  or  other  such  beings  of  nature,  or  even  in  animals, 
which  with  a  few  characteristic  touches,  he  skilfully  manages 
to  pourtray,  and  J;hereby  contributes  much  new  and  agreeable 
matter  for  our  discussions. 

When  conversation  is  exhausted,  at  Hackert^s  suggestion, 
perhaps,  some  one  reads  aloud  Sulzer's  Theory  ;  for  although 
from  a  high  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  rest  contented 
with  this  work,  nevertheless,  as  some  one  observed,  it  is  so  &r 
satis&ctory  as  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  a  favourable  in- 
fluence on  minds  less  highly  cultivated. 


Rome,  Nov   17,  1786. 

We  are  back  again !  During  the  night  we  have  had  an 
awfrd  torrent  of  rain,  with  thimder  and  lightning ;  it  is  still 
raining,  but  withal  very  warm. 

As  regards  myself,  however,  it  is  only  with  few  words  that 
I  can  indicate  tiie  happiness  of  this  day.  I  have  seen  the 
frescoes  of  Domenichino  in  Andrea  della  Valle,  and  also  the 
Famese  Gallery  of  Caraccio's.  Too  much,  forsooth,  for 
months — ^what,  then,  for  a  single  day! 

Rome,  Nov,  18,  1786. 
It  is  again  beautifril  weather,  a  bright  genial  warm  day. 
I  Mw  in  the  Famesine  palace  the  story  of  Psyche,  coloured 


nopies  of  which  have  bo  long  adorned  my  room, 
S.  Peter's,  in  Moutorio,  the  Transfiguration  by  Kafiaelle— 
bU  well  known  paintings — like  friends  which  one  has  made 
in  the  distance  by  means  of  letters,  and  which  for  the  first 
time  one  sees  iace  to  face.  To  jve  with  them,  however,  ia 
something  quite  diifercnt ;  every  true  relation  and  &Ise 
relation  becomes  inunediately  erident. 

Moreover,  in  every  spot  and  comer  glorious  things  are  to 
be  met  with,  of  which  less  has  been  said,  and  which  have  not 
been  scattered  over  the  world  by  engravings  and  copies.  Of 
these  I  shall  bring  away  with  me  many  a  drawing  from  the 
hands  of  young  but  cscellcnt  artists. 


Rome.  Nov.  18,  1786. 
The  fact  that  I  long  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
Tischhein,  and  was  consequently  on  the  best  terms  possible 
with  him,  aud  that  even  when  I  had  no  hope  of  ever  visiting 
Italy,  I  had  communicated  to  him  my  wishes,  has  made  our 
meeting  most  profitable  and  delightful ;  be  has  been  always 
thinking  of  me,  even  providing  for  my  wants.  With  the 
varieties  of  stone,  of  which  all  the  great  edifiees,  whether  old 
or  new  are  built,  he  has  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted; 
he  has  thoroughly  ptudied  them,  and  his  studies  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  his  artistic  eye,  and  the  artist's  pleasnre  in 
sensible  things.  Just  before  my  arrival  here  he  sent  off  to 
Weimar  a  collection  of  specimens  which  he  had  selected  for 
me,  which  will  give  me  a  friendly  welcome  on  my  return. 
I  An  ecclesiastic  who  is  now  residing  in  France,  and  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  write  a  work  on  the  ancient  mar- 
bles, received  through  the  influence  of  the  Propaganda  some 
lai^  pieces  of  marble  fi«m  the  Island  of  Paros.  When 
they  arrived  here  they  were  cut  up  for  specimens,  and  twelve 
different  pieces,  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest  grain,  were 
reserved  for  me.  Some  were  of  the  greatest  purity,  while 
others  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  mica,  the  former  being 
used  for  statuary,  the  latter  for  architecture.  How  much 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  material  employed  in  the  arts 
must  contribute  to  a  right  estimate  of  them,  must  be  obvious 

There   are    opportunities   enough  here  fcr    my   collceting 
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many  more  specimens.  In  our  way  to  the  ruins  of  Nero's 
palace,  we  passed  through  some  artichoke  grounds  newly 
turned  up,  and  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  cram 
our  pockets  full  of  the  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble  slabs 
which  lie  here  by  thousands,  and  serve  as  mifailing  witnesses 
to  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  walls  which  were  once 
covered  with  them. 


Rome,  Nov.  18,  1786. 

I  must  now  speak  of  a  wonderful  probtiematical  picture, 
which  even  in  the  midst  of  the  many  gems  here,  still  makes  a 
good  show  of  its  own. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  residing  here  a  Frenchman 
well  known  as  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  and  a  collector ;  he 
bad  got  hold  of  an  antique  drawing  in  chalk,  no  one  knows 
how  or  whence.  He  had  it  retouched  by  Mengs,  and  kept  it 
in  his  collection  as  a  work  of  very  great  value.  Winckelmann 
somewhere  speaks  of  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  Frenchman  died, 
and  left  the  picture  to  his  hostess  as  an  antique.  Mengs,  too, 
died,  and  declaimed  on  his  death-bed  that  it  was  not  an  antique, 
but  had  been  painted  by  himself.  And  now  the  whole  world 
is  divided  in  opinion,  some  maintaining  that  Mengs  had 
one  day,  in  joke,  dashed  it  off  with  much  facility ;  others 
asserting  that  Mengs  could  never  do  anything  like  it — 
indeed,  that  it  is  almost  too  beautiM  for  Rafiaelle.  I  saw  it 
yesterday,  and  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  an}i;hing 
more  beautiful  than  the  figure  of  Ganjrmede,  especially  the 
head  and  shoulders;  the  rest  has  been  much  renovated. 
However,  the  painting  is  in  ill  repute,  and  no  one  will  relieve 
\hQ  poor  landlady  of  her  treasure. 


Rome,  Nov.  20,  1786. 
As  experience  fully  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  general 
pleasure  in  having  poems,  whatever  may  be  their  subject, 
illustrated  with  drawings  and  engravings — ^nay,  that  the 
painter  himself  usually  selects  a  passage  of  some  poet  or 
other  for  the  subject  of  his  most  elaborate  paintings,  Tisch- 
bein*8  idea  is    deserving   of  approbation,  that    poets    ana 
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painters  siiould  work  together  from  the  very  first,  ia  order  to 
eocure  a  perfect  unity.  The  difficulty  would  assuredly  be 
greatly  lessened,  if  it  were  applied  to  little  pieces,  such  aa 
that  the  whole  design  would  easily  admit  of  being  taken  in  at 
once  bv  the  mind,  and  worked  out  consistently  with  the 
Originu  plun. 

Tischbein  has  suggested  for  such  comnioD  labours  some 
very  delightful  idyllic  thoughts,  and  it  is  really  singular, 
that  those  which  he  wishes  to  see  worked  out  in  this  way 
are  really  such  as  neither  poetry  nor  painting,  alone,  could 
ever  adequately  describe.  During  our  walks  together  he 
has  tulked  with  me  about  them,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining 
me  over  to  his  views,  and  getting  me  to  enter  upon  the 
plan.  The  &ontispiece  for  such  a  joint  work  is  already 
designed ;  and  did  I  not  fear  to  enter  upon  any  new  tasks  at 
present,  I  might  perhaps  be  tempted. 


Home,  Nov.  22,  1786. 
The  Feast  of  St.  Cecilia. 
The  morning  of  this  happy  day  I  must  endeavour  to  per- 
petuate by  a  few  lines,  and  at  least  by  description  to  impart 
to  others  what  I  have  myself  enjoyed.  The  weather  has  been 
beautiful  and  oalm,  quite  a  bright  sky,  and  a  warm  sun.  Ac- 
companied by  Tischbein,  I  set  off  for  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
where  we  went  about  first  of  all  irom  one  part  to  another; 
when  it  became  too  hot  for  that,  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
shade  of  the  great  obelisk,  which  is  iull  wide  enough  for  two 
abreast,  and  eating  grapes  which  we  purchased  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood.  Then  we  entered  the  Siatine  Chapel,  which  we 
found  bright  and  cheerful,  and  with  a  good  light  for  tbe  pic- 
tures. "  The  Last  Judgment"  divided  our  admiration  with 
tbe  paintings  on  the  roof  by  Michael  Angelo.  I  could  only 
see  and  wonder.  Tlie  mental  confidence  and  boldness  of  the 
master,  and  his  grandeur  of  conception,  are  beyond  all  ex- 
pression. After  we  had  looked  at  all  of  them  over  and  over 
again,  we  left  this  sacred  building,  and  went  to  St.  Peter's, 
which  received  from  the  bright  heavens  the  loveliest  light 
possible,  and  every  part  of  it  was  clearly  lit  up.  As  men 
willing  to  be  pleased,  we  were  delighted  with  its  vastnew 
and  snlendour,  and  did  not  allow  an  over  nice  or  hypercritical 
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aste  to  mar  our  pleasure.    We  suppressed  every  harsher 
udgment:  we  enjoyed  the  enjoyable. 

Lastly  we  ascended  the.roof  of  the  church,  where  one  finds 
n  little  the  plan  of  a  well-built  city.     Houses  and  magazines, 
iprings   (in    appearance  at  least),   churches,  and  a    great 
emple  all  in  the  air,  and  beauti^  walks  between.     We 
nounted  the  dome,  and  saw  glistening  before  us  the  regions 
»f  the  Apennines,  Soracte,  and  towards  Tivoli  the  volcanic 
dUs.     Frascati,  Castelgandolfo,  and  the  plains,  and  beyond 
ill  the  sea.     Close  at  our  feet  lay  the  whole  city  of  Rome  in 
ts  ^ngth  and  breadth,  with  its  moxmtain  palaces^  domes.  Sec. 
?ot  a  breath  of  air  was  moving,  and  in  the  upper  dome  it 
7BB  (as  they  say)  like  being  in  a  hot-house.     When  we  had 
X)ked  enough  at  these    things,  we  went  down,   and   they 
pened  for  us  the  doors  in  the  cornices  of  the  dome,   the 
^panum,  and  the  nave.     There  is  a  passage  all  roimd,  and 
X)m  above  you  can  take  a  view  of  the  whole  church,  and  of 
s  several  parts.     As  we  stood  on  the  cornices  of  the  tympa- 
um,  we  saw  beneath  us  the  pope  passing  to  his  mid-day 
evotions.     Nothing,  therefore,  was  wanting  to  make  our 
lew  of  St.  Peter  s  perfect.     We  at  last  descended  to  the 
rea,  and  took  in  a  neighbouring  hotel  a  cheerful  but  frugal 
leal,  and  then  set  off  for  St.  Cecilia's. 
It  would  take  many  words  to  describe  the  decorations  of 
ds  church,  which  was  crammed  fbll  of  people ;  not  a  stone 
r  the   edifice  was  to  be   seen.     The  pillars  were  covered 
ith  red  velvet  woimd  round  with  gold  lace ;  tlie  capitals 
ere  overlaid  with  embroidered  velvet,  so  as  to  "retain  some- 
hat  of  the  appearance  of  capitals,  and  all  the  cornices  and 
[liars  were  in  like  manner  covered  with  hangings.     All  the 
itablatures  of  the  waUs  were  also  covered  with  life-like 
•dntings,  so  that  the  whole  chiurch  seemed  to  be  laid  out  in 
osaic.     Around  the  church,  and  on  the  high  altar  more 
lan  two  hundred  wax  tapers  were  burning.     It  looked  like 
wall  of  lights,  and  the  whole  nave  was  perfectly  lit  up. 
be  aisles  and  side  altars  were  equally  adorned  and  illimii- 
ited.     Right  opposite  the  high  altar,  and  imder  the  organ, 
TO   scaffolds  were  erected,  which  also  were  covered  with 
ivet,  on  one  of  which  were  placed  the  singers,  and  on  the 
her  the  instruments,  which  kept  up  one  unbroken  strain  of 
usio.    The  church  was  crammed  full. 


PKOM   ITALY  ■ 

I  have  heard  an  excellent  kind  of  musical  accompaniment, 
just  as  there  are  concerts  of  violins,  or  of  other  instruments, 
an  here  they  had  concerts  of  voices;  so  that  one  voice — thiJ 
soprano  for  instance — predominates,  and  sings  solo,  whilo 
from  time  to  time  the  chorus  of  other  voices  falls  in,  and 
accompanies  it.  always  of  course  with  the  whole  orchestra. 
It  has  a  good  etfcct  I  must  end,  as  we  in  fact  ended  the 
day.  In  the  evening  we  come  upon  the  Opera,  where  m 
a  piece  than  "  I  Litiganti"  was  being  performed,  but  we  had 
all  the  day  enjoyed  so  much  of  exceUence,  that  we  paesed 
by  the  door. 


Rome.  Nov  23,  1786. 

In  order  that  it  may  not  he  the  same  with  my  dear  incog- 
nito as  with  the  ostrich,  which  thinks  itself  to  be  concealed 
when  it  has  hid  its  head,  so  in  certain  cases  I  give  it  up,  still 
maintaining,  however,  my  old  thesis.  I  had  without  hesita- 
tion paid  a  visit  of  compliment  to  the  Prince  von  Lichten- 
stein,  the  brother  of  my  much-esteemed  friend  the  Countess 
Harrach,  and  occasionally  dined  with  him,  and  I  soon  per 
ceived  that  my  good-nature  in  this  instance  was  likely  t 
lead  me  much  furflier.  They  began  to  feel  their  way,  and  to 
talk  to  me  of  the  Abbe  Monti,  and  of  his  ti'agedy  of  Aris- 
todemus,  which  is  shortly  to  be  brought  out  on  the  Stage. 
The  author,  it  was  said,  wished  above  all  things  to  read  it  to 
me,  and  to  hear  my  opinion  of  it,  but  I  contrived,  however, 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  without  positively  refusing ;  at  lost, 
however,  I  met  the  poet  and  some  of  his  friends  at  the  prince's 
house,  and  the  play  was  read  aloud. 

The  hero  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  King  of  Sparta,  who  by 
various  scruples  of  conscience  was  driven  to  commit  suicide- 
Prettily  enough  they  contrived  to  intimate  to  me  their  hope 
that  the  author  of  Werther  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  found 
some  of  the  rare  passages  of  his  own  work  made  ui 
in  this  drama.  And  so  even  before  the  walla  of  Sparta  I  caa 
not  escape  from  this  unhappy  youth. 

The  piece  has  a  very  simple  and  calm  movement,  the 
sentiiKiiHts  as  well  as  the  language  are  well  suited  to  tht 
snlject, — fiill  of  enei^,  and  yet  of  tenderness.  The  work  ii 
a  proof  of  very  &ir  talents. 
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1  MIed  not,  according  to  my  fashion,  (not,  indeed,  after 
the  Italian  &shion)  to  point  out,  and  to  dwell  upon  all  the 
excellencies  and  merits  of  the  piece,  with  which,  indeed,  all 
present  were  tolerably   satisfied,  though  still  with  Southern 
impatience  they  seemed  to  require  something  more.     I  even 
ventured  to  predict  what  eflfect  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  piece 
would  have  from  the  public.     I  excused  myself  on  account  of 
my  ignorance  of  the  coimtry,  its  way  of  thinking  and  tastes, 
but  was  candid  enough  to  add,  that  I  did  not  clearly  see  how 
the  Romans,  with  their  vitiated  taste,  who  were  accustomed  to 
see  as  an  interlude  either  a  complete  comedy  of  three  acts, 
or  an  opera  of  two,  or  could  not  sit  out  a  grand  opera,  without 
the  intermezzo  of  wholly  foreign  ballets,  could  ever  take  de- 
light in  the  calm,  noble  movement  of  a  regular  tragedy.    Then, 
again,  the  subject  of  a  suicide  seemed  to  me  to  be  altogether 
out  of  the  pale  of  an  Italian's  ideas.     That  they  stabbed  men 
to  death,  I  knew  by  daily  report  of  such  events ;  but  that  any 
one  should  deprive  himself  of  his  own  precious  existence,  or 
even  should  hold  it  possible  for  another  to  do  so ;  of  that  no 
trace  or  symptom  had  ever  been  brought  imder  my  notice. 
P     However  I    allowed  myself  to    be    circumstantially  en- 
lightened as  to  all   that  might  be  urged  in  answer  to  my 
olyections,  and  readily  yielded  to  their*  plausible  arguments. 
I  also  assured  them  I  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see 
the  piece  acted,  and  with  a  band  of  Mends  to  welcome  it 
with  the  most  downright  and  loudest  applause.     This  assu- 
rance was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible,  and 
I  had  this  time  at  least  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my 
compliance— for  indeed   Prince  Lichstenstein  is    politeness 
itself,  and  foimd  opportimity  for  my  seeing  in  his  company 
many  precious  works  of  art,  a  sight  of  which  is  not  easily 
obtained  without  special  permission,  and  for  which  conse- 
quently high  influence  is  indispensable.     On  the  other  hand^ 
my  good  humour  failed  me,  when  the  daughter  of  the  Preten- 
der expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  strange  marmoset.     I  declined 
the  honour,  and  once  more  completely  shrouded  myself  beneath 
my  disguise. 

But  still  that  is  not  altogether  the  right  way,  and  I  here 
feel  most  sensibly  what  I  have  often  before  observed  in  life, 
that  the  man  who  makes  good  his  first  wish,  must  be  on  the 
jtlert  and  active,  must  oppose  himself  to  very  much  besides  the 

K  2 


Gi.'Uish.  the  mean,  aud  the  bad.     It  is  easy  to  see  this,  bol  it 

is  extremely  difficult  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  it. 


Nov.  24,  1786. 
Of  the  people  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  they  i 
fine  children  of  nattiro,  who,  amidst  pomp  and  honours  of  all 
kinds,  religion  and  the  arts,  are  not  one  jot  different  from 
what  they  would  be  in  caves  and  forests.  What  strikes  the 
stranger  most,  and  what  to-day  is  making  the  whole  cily  to 
talk,  but  only  to  talk,  is  the  common  occuirence  of  assassina- 
tion. To-day  the  victim  has  been  an  excellent  artist — 
Schwendemann,  a  Swiss,  a  medallionist.  The  particulars  of 
his  death  creatly  resemble  those  of  Windiaehraann's.  TTie 
assassin  wiUi  whom  he  was  struggling  gave  him  twenty  stabs, 
and  as  the  watch  came  up,  the  villain  stabbed  himself,  TTiis 
is  not  generally  the  fashion  here ;  the  murderer  usually 
makes  for  the  nearest  church,  and  once  there,  he  is  quite 

And  now,  in  order  to  shade  my  picture  a  little,  1  might 
bring  into  it  crimes  and  disorders,  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions of  all  kinds,  but  for  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  has 
just  broke  out,  and  has  set  almost  all  the  visitors  here  in 
motion  ;  and  one  must,  indeed,  possess  a  rare  amount  of  self- 
control,  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  crowd.  Really  this 
phenomenon  of  nature  has  in  it  something  of  a  resemblance 
to  the  rattle-snake,  for  its  attraction  is  irresistible.  At  thi» 
moment  it  almost  seems  as  if  all  the  treasures  of  art  in  Rome 
were  annihilated ;  every  stranger,  without  exception,  has 
broken  off  the  current  of  his  contemplations ,  and  is  hurrying 
to  Naples ;  I,  however,  shall  stay,  in  the  hope  that  the  moun- 
tain will  have  a  little  eruption,  espressly  for  my  amusement. 

Rome.  Dec.  1,  1786. 
Moritz  is  here,  who  has  made  himself  famous  by  his 
"  Anthony  the  Traveller  {Anton  Eeisa-,)  and  his  "  Wander- 
ings in  England''  {Wanderungen  nach  England.)  He  is  a 
richt  down  excellent  man,  and  we  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with  him. 
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Borne,  Dec.  1,  1786. 

Here  in  Rome,  where  one  sees  so  many  strangers,  all  of 
nrhom  do  not  visit  this  capital  of  the  world  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  fine  arts,  but  £dso  for  amusements  of  every  kind, 
the  people  are  prepared  for  everjrthing.  Accordingly,  they 
have  invented  and  attained  great  excellence  in  certain  half 
arts  which  require  for  their  pursuit  little  more  than  manual 
skill  and  pleasure  in  such  handiwork,  and  which  consequently 
attract  the  interest  of  ordinary  visitors. 

Among  these  is  the  art  of  painting  in  wax.  Requir- 
ing little  more  than  tolerable  skill  in  water-colouring,  it 
serves  as  an  amusement  to  employ  one's  time  in  preparing 
and  adapting  the  wax.  and  then  in  burning  it,  and  in  such  like 
mechanical  labours.  SkilM  artists  give  lessons  in  the  art,  and, 
imder  the  pretext  of  showing  their  pupils  how  to  perform 
their  tasks,  do  the  chief  part  of  the  work  themselves,  so  that 
when  at  last  the  figure  stands  out  in  bright  relief  in  the 
gilded  frame,  the  fair  disciple  is  ravished  with  the  proof  of 
her  unconscious  talent. 

Another  pretty  occupation  is,  with  a  very  fine  clay,  to  take 
*  impressions  of  cameos  cut  in  deep  relief  This  is  also  done  in 
the  case  of  medallions,  both  sides  of  which  are  thus  copied  at 
once.  More  tact,  attention,  and  diligence  is  required,  lastly, 
for  preparation  of  the  glass-paste  for  mock  jewels.  For  aL 
these  things  Hofrath  Reifienstein  has  the  necessary  workshops 
and  laboratories  either  in  his  house,  or  close  at  hand. 


Dec.  2,  1786. 
I  have  accidentally  found  here  Archenholtz's  Italy.  A 
work  written  on  the  spot,  in  so  contracted  and  narrow- 
minded  a  spirit  as  this,  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  lay  a  book 
purposely  on  the  coals,  in  order  that  it  might  be  browned  and 
blackened,  and  its  leaves  curled  up  and  disfigured  with  smoke. 
No  doubt  he  has  seen  aU  that  he  writes  about,  but  he  pos- 
sesses fer  too  little  of  real  knowledge  to  support  his  high  pre- 
tensions and  sneering  tone ;  and  whether  he  praises  or  blames^ 
he  is  always  in  the  wrong. 


LETTF.aa    FKnM    ITAl.T. 

Dbc.  %  1% 

Sueh  beautiful  warm  and  quiet  wcatlicv  at  the  end  m 
November,  [which  however  IB  often  broken  by  a  day's  rain,) 
is  quite  new  to  me.  We  spend  the  fine  days  in  the  open  air, 
the  bad  in  our  room  ;  everywhere  there  is  something  to 
lenm  and  to  do,  something  to  be  delighted  with. 

On  the  2Sth  we  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
had  the  galleries  opened,  in  order  that  we  might  obtain  a 
nearer  view  of  the  ceiling.  As  the  galleries  are  very  narrow, 
it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  one  forces  ones  way  up 
them,  by  means  of  the  iron  balustrades.  There  is  an  appear- 
ance of  danger  about  it.  on  which  account  those  who  are  hable 
to  get  diz^^had  better  not  make  the  attempt;  all  the  diacom. 
ibrt,  however,  is  iully  comi>enBated  by  the  sight  of  the  great 
masterpiece  of  art.  And  at  this  moment  I  am  so  taken  with 
Michael  Angelo,  that  after  him  I  have  no  taste  even  for  nature 
herself,  especially  as  I  am  unable  to  contemplate  her  with  the 
same  eye  of  genius  that  he  did.  Oh,  that  there  were  only 
some  means  of  fixing  such  paintings  in  my  soul !  At  any  rate, 
I  shall  bring  with  me  every  engraving  and  drawing  of  his  pic- 
tares  or  drawings  after  him  that  I  can  lay  hold  of. 

Then  we  went  to  the  Loggie^  painted  by  Raffeelle,  and 
scarcely  dare  I  say  that  we  could  not  endure  to  look  at 
lliem.  The  eye  had  been  so  dilated  and  spoiled  by  those  great 
forms,  and  the  glorious  Snish  of  every  part,  that  it  was 
not  able  to  foUow  the  ingenious  windings  of  the  Arabesques  ; 
and  the  Scripture  histories,  however  beautifiil  they  were,  did 
not  stand  examination  after  the  foiTQcr.  And  yet  to  see  liiese 
works  frequently  one  after  another,  and  to  compare  them  toge- 
ther at  leisure,  and  without  prejudice,  must  be  a  source  of 
great  pleasm-e, — for  at  first  all  sympathy  is  more  or  less 
e.tclusive. 

From  hence,  under  a  sunshine,  if  anything  rather  too 
warm,  we  proceeded  to  the  Villa  Pamphili,  whose  beautiful 
jiardens  are  much  resorted  to  for  amusement ;  and  there  we 
r»Tiiaiacd  till  evening.  A  large  £at  meadow,  enclosed  by  long 
ever  grcm  oaks  and  lofty  pines,  was  sown  all  over  with  daisies, 
which  turned  their  heads  to  the  sun.  I  now  revived  my 
botanical  speculations,  which  I  had  indulged  in  the  other  day 
during  a  walk  towards  Monte  Mario,  to  the  Villa  Mclini,  and 
the  Villa  Madama,     It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  ttie 
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working  of  a  vigorous  unceasing  vegetation,  which  is  here  un- 
broken by  any  severe  cold.  Here  there  are  no  buds :  one  has 
actually  to  learn  what  a  bud  is.  The  strawberry-tree  {arbutus 
une€lo)  is  at  this  sealon,  for  the  second  time,  in  blossom,  while 
its  last  fruits  are  just  ripening.  So  also  the  orange-tree  may 
seen  in  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  bearing  partially  and  fully 
ripened  fruit.  (The  latter  trees,  however,  if  they  are  not  sheltered 
by  standing  between  buildings,  are,  at  this  season,  generally 
covered).  As  to  the  cypress,  that  most  "  venerable"  of  trees, 
when  it  is  old  and  well  grown,  it  affords  matter  enough  for 
thought.  As  soon  as  possible  I  shall  pay  a  visit  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  hope  to  add  there  much  to  my  experience. 
Generally,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  new  life 
which  the  sight  of  a  new  country  affords  to  a  thoughtful  per- 
son.  Although  I  am  still  the  same  being,  I  yet  think  I  am 
changed  to  the  very  marrow. 

For  the  present  I  conclude,  and  shall  perhaps  fill  the  next 
sheet  witli  murders,  disorders,  earthqual£es,  and  troubles, 
in  order  that  at  any  rate  my  pictures  may  not  be  without 
their  dark  shades. 


Eome,  Dec,  3,  1786. 

The  weather  lately  has  changed  almost  every  six  days. 
Two  days  quite  glorious,  then  a  doubtful  one,  and  after  it 
two  or  three  rainy  ones,  and  then  again  fine  weather.  I 
endeavour  to  put  each  day,  according  to  its  nature,  to  the 
best  use. 

And  yet  these  glorious  objects  are  even  still  like  new 
acquaitances  to  me.  One  has  not  yet  lived  with  them,  nor  got 
£Euniliar  with  their  peculiarities.  Some  of  them  attract  us 
with  irresistible  power,  so  that  for  a  time  one  feels  indifferent, 
if  not  unjust,  towards  all  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Pan- 
theon, the  Apollo  Belvedere,  some  colossal  heads,  and  very 
recently  the  Sistine  Chapel,  have  by  turns  so  won  my  whole 
heart,  that  I  scarcely  saw  any  thing  besides  them.  But, 
in  truth,  can  man,  Httle  as  man  always  is,  and  accustomed  to 
littleness,  ever  make  himself  equal  to  all  that  here  surroimds 
him  of  tile  noble,  the  vast,  and  the  refined  ?  Even  though 
be  should  in  any  degree  adapt  himself  to  it,  then  how 
vast  is  the  multitude  of  objects  that  immediately  press  upon 


him  frani  all  sides,  and  meet  him  at  every  turn,  of  which 
each  di-mands  for  itself  the  tribute  of  hia  whole  attention. 
How  is  one  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty?  No  other  way 
assuredly  than  by  patiently  allowing  it  "to  work,  becoming 
ii^dustriouH,  and  attending  the  while  to  aU  that  others  have 
aceomplished  for  our  benefit. 

Wiuckehnaon'B  History  of  Art,  translated  by  Rea,  (the 
new  edition),  le  a  very  useful  hook,  which  I  hare  juat  pro- 
cured, and  here  on  the  spot  find  it  to  be  highly  profitable,  as 
I  have  around  me  many  kind  friends,  willing  to  explain  and 

Boman  antiquities  also  begin  to  have  a  charm  for  me. 
History,  inscriptions,  coins,  [of  which  formerly  I  knew 
nothing.)  all  are  pressing  upon  me.  As  it  happened  to  me 
in  the  case  of  natural  history,  so  goes  it  with  me  here  also; 
for  the  history  of  the  whole  world  attaches  itself  to  this  spot, 
and  I  reckon  a  new-birth  day, — a  true  new  hirth  from  the 
day  that  I  entered  Rome. 

December  5,  1786. 
Daring  die  few  weeks  I  have  been  here.  I  have  already  seen 
many  strangers  come  and  go.  so  that  I  have  often  wondered  at 
the  levity  with  which  bo  many  treat  these  precious  monu- 
ments. God  be  thanked  that  hereafter  none  of  those  birds  of 
passage  wdi  be  able  to  impose  upon  me.  When  in  the  north 
they  shall  speak  to  me  of  Rome,  none  of  them  now  will  be 
able  to  excite  my  spleen,  for  I  also  have  seen  it,  and  know  too, 
in  some  degree,  where  I  have  hcen. 

December  8.  1786. 
We  have  every  now  and  then  the  finest  days  possible.  The 
rain  which  falls  &om  time  to  time  has  made  the  gross  and 
garden  stuffs  quite  verdant.  Evergreens  too  are  to  be  seen 
here  at  different  spots,  so  that  one  scarcely  misses  the  fallen 
leaves  of  the  forest  trees.  In  the  gardens  you  may  see 
orange-trees  Ml  of  Iruit,  left  in  the  open  ground  and  not 

I  hnd  intended  to  give  you  a  particular  account  of  a  very 
pleasant  trip  which  we  took  to  the  sea,  and  of  our  fishing  ei- 
ploita,  but  in  the  evening  poor  Moritz,  as  he   was  riding 
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home,  broke  his  arm,  his  horse  haying  slipped  on  the  smooth 
Roman  pavement.  This  marred  all  our  pleasure,  and  has 
plunged  our  little  domestic  circle  in  sad  affliction. 


Bee,  15,  1786. 

I  am  heartily  delighted  that  you  haye  taken  my  sudden 
disappearance  just  as  I  wished  you  should.  Pray  appease 
for  me  eyery  one  that  may  have  taken  offence  at  it.  I  never 
wished  to  give  any  one  pain,  and  even  now  I  cannot  say 
anything  to  excuse  myself.  God  keep  me  from  ever  afflicting 
my  friends  with  the  premises  which  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 

Here  I  am  gradually  recovering  from  my  "  salto  mortale,'* 
and  studying  rather  than  enjoying  myself.  Rome  is  a  world,  and 
one  must  spend  years  before  one  can  become  at  all  acquainted 
with  it.  How  happy  do  I  consider  those  travellers  who  can 
take  a  look  at  it  and  go  their  way ! 

Yesterday  many  of  Winckelmann's  letters,  which  he  wrote 
from  Italy,  fell  into  my  hands.  With  what  emotions  did  I 
not  begin  to  read  them.  About  tliis  same  season,  some  one  and 
thirty  years  ago,  he  came  hither  a  still  poorer  simpleton  than 
myself,  but  then  he  had  such  thorough  German  enthusiasm 
for  all  that  is  sterling  and  genuine,  either  in  antiquity  or 
art.  How  bravely  and  diligently  did  he  not  work  his  way 
through  all  difficulties ;  and  what  good  does  it  not  do  me,— - 
the  remembrance  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  place ! 

After  the  objects  of  Nature,  who  in  all  her  parts  is  true  to 
herself  and  consistent,  nothing  speaks  so  loudly  as  the  re- 
membrance of  a  good  intelligent  man, — that  genuine  art  which 
is  no  less  consistent  and  harmonious  than  herself.  Here  in 
Rome  we  feel  this  right  well,  where  so  many  an  arbitrary 
caprice  has  had  its  day,  where  so  many  a  folly  has  immor- 
taUzed  itself  by  its  power  and  its  gold. 

The  following  passagre  in  Winckelmann's  letters  to  Fran- 
conia  particularly  pleased  me.  "  We  must  look  at  all  the 
oWects  in  Rome  with  a  certain  degree  of  phlegm,  or  else  one 
will  be  taken  for  a  Frenchman.  In  Rome,  I  believe,  is  the 
high  school  for  all  the  world,  and  I  also  have  been  purified 
and  tried  in  it.'* 

This  remark  applies  directly  to  my  mode  of  visiting  the 
difierent  objects  here ;  and  most  certain  is  it,  that  out  of 
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Rome  no  one  can  have  an  idea  how  one  ia  schooled  in  Rome. 
Oae  must,  BO  to  apeak,  be  new  bom,  and  one  looki  back  on 
one's  earlier  notions,  as  a  man  does  on  the  little  shoes,  which 
fitted  hira  when  a  child.  The  most  ordinary  man  learns 
something  here,  at  least  he  gains  one  mieommon  idea,  even 
though  it  never  should  pass  into  his  whole  being. 

This  letter  will  reach  you  in  the  new  year.  All  good 
wishes  for  the  beginning  ;  before  the  end  of  it  we  shall  see 
one  another  again,  and  that  will  be  no  little  gratification. 
The  one  that  is  passing  away  has  been  the  most  important 
of  my  life.  I  may  now  die,  orl  may  tarry  a  little  longer  yet ; 
in  either  ease  it  will  be  alike  well.  And  now  a  word  or  two 
more  for  the  little  ones. 

To  the  children  you  may  either  read  or  tell  what  foUowH. 
Here  fbere  are  no  signs  of  winter.  The  gardens  are  planted 
with  evei^reens ;  the  sun  shines  bright  and  warm ;  snow  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  on  the  most  distant  hill  a  towards 
the  north.  The  citron  trees,  which  are  planted  against  the 
garden  waUs,  are  now,  one  after  another,  covered  with  reeds,  but 
the  oranges  are  allowed  to  stand  quite  open,  A  hundred  of  the 
very  finest  fruit  may  be  seen  hanging  on  a  single  tree,  which 
is  not,  as  with  us,  dwarfed,  and  planted  in  a  bucket,  but  stands 
in  the  earth  free  and  joyous,  amidst  a  long  line  of  brothers. 
The  oranges  are  even  now  very  good,  but  it  is  thought  they 
will  be  stiU  finer. 

Wo  were  lately  at  the  sea,  and  had  a  haul  of  fish,  and 
drew  to  the  light  fishes,  crabs,  and  rare  univalves  of  the  moel 
wonderful  shapes  conceivable ;  also  the  fish  which  gives  an 
electric  shock  to  all  who  touch  it. 


Home,  Dec.  20,  I  786. 
And  yet.  after  all,  it  is  more  trouble  and  care  than  enjoy- 
ment. The  Regenerator,  which  is  changing  me  within  and 
without,  continues  to  work.  I  certainly  thought  that  I  had 
something  really  to  learn  here  ;  but  that  I  should  have  to  take 
so  low  a  place  in  the  school,  that  I  must  forget  so  much  that 
I  had  learnt,  or  rather  absolutely  unlearn  so  much, — that  1  had 
never  the  least  idea  of.  Now,  however,  that  I  am  once  convinced 
of  its  necessity,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  taak  ;  and  the  more 
I  am  obliged  to  renounce  my  former  self,  the  more  delighted  I 
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Bra.  1  am  like  an  architect  who  has  begun  to  build  a  tower, 
but  finds  he  has  laid  a  bad  foundation :  he  becomes  aware  of 
the  fact  betimes,  and  willingly  goes  to  work  to  pull  down  all 
that  he  has  raised  above  the  eaJth ;  having  done  so,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enlarge  his  ground  plan,  and  now  rejoices  to  anti- 
cipate the  undoubted  stability  of  his  future  b  lilding.  Heaven 
grant  that,  on  my  return,  the  moral  consequences  may  be  dis- 
cernible of  all  that  this  living  in  a  wider  world  has  effected 
within  me.  For,  in  sooth,  the  moral  sense  as  well  as  the 
artistic  is  undergoing  a  great  change. 

Dr.  Miiwter  is  here  on  his  return  from  his  tour  in  Sicily— 
an  energetic,  vehement  man.  What  objects  he  may  have,  I 
cannot  tell.  He  ^vill  reach  you  in  May,  and  has  much  to  tell 
you.  He  has  been  two  years  travelling  in  Italy.  He  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  Italians,  who  have  not  paid  due  respect  to 
9ie  weighty  letters  of  recommendation  which  were  to  have 
opened  to  him  many  an  archive,  many  a  private  library ;  so 
that  he  is  far  from  having  accomplished  his  object  in  coming 
here. 

He  has  collected  some  beautiftd  coins,  and  possesses,  he 
teUs  me,  a  manuscript  which  reduces  numismatics  to  as  pre- 
cise a  system  of  characteristics  as  the  Linnsean  system  of 
botany.  Herder,  he  says,  knows  still  more  about  it :  probably 
a  transcript  of  it  will  be  permitted.  To  do  something  of  tlie 
kind  is  certainly  possible,  and,  if  well  done,  it  will  be  truly 
valuable ;  and  we  must  sooner  or  later  enter  seriously  into  this 
branch  of  learning. 


Home,  Dec,  25,  1786. 

I  am  now  beginning  to  revisit  the  principal  sights  of  Rome : 
in  such  second  views,  our  first  amazement  generally  dies  away 
into  more  of  sympathy  and  a  purer  perception  of  the  true  value 
of  the  objects.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  himian  mind,  the  soul  must  first  attain  to  perfect 
freedom  from  prejudice  and  prepossession. 

Marble  is  a  rare  material.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  original  is  so  infinitely  ravishing ;  for 
that  sublime  air  of  youthful  freedom  and  vigour,  of  never- 
changing  juvenescence,  which  breathes  around  the  marble,  at 
once  vanishes  in  the  best  even  of  plaster  casts. 


In  the  Pnlace  Rondanini,  which  is  right  opposite  to  oor 
lodgiDgs,  there  is  a  Medusa-mask,  above  the  size  of  life,  in 
which  the  attempt  to  pourtray  a  lofty  and  beautiful  counte- 
nance in  the  numbing  agony  of  death  has  been  indescribablj' 
successful.  I  possess  an  escellent  east  of  it,  but  the  charm 
of  the  marble  remains  not.  The  noble  Bemi-transpEirency  of 
the  yellow  stone — approaching  almost  to  the  hue  of  flesh — is 
Tttnifihed.  Compared  with  it,  the  piaster  of  Paris  has  a  chalky 
and  dead  look. 

And  yet  how  dplightful  it  is  to  go  to  a  modeller  in  gypsum, 
ukd  to  see  the  noble  limbs  of  a  statue  come  out  one  by  one 
firom  the  mould,  and  thereby  to  acquire  wholly  new  ideas  of 
their  shapes.  And  then,  again,  by  such  means  all  that  in 
Rome  is  scattered,  isbrought  together,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison ;  and  this  alone  is  of  inestimable  service.  Accordingly, 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  procure  a  cast  of  the  co- 
lossal head  of  Jupiter.  It  stands  right  opposite  to  my  bed,  in 
a.  good  light,  in  order  that  I  may  address  my  morning  devo- 
tions towards  it.  With  all  its  grandeur  and  dignity  it  has, 
however,  given  rise  to  one  of  the  funniest  interludes  possible. 

Our  old  hostess,  when  she  comes  to  make  my  bed,  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  her  pet  cat.  Yesterday  I  was  sitting  in  the 
great  hall,  and  could  hear  the  old  woman  pursue  her  avocation 
within.  Ou  a  sudden,  in  great  haste,  and  with  an  excitement 
quite  unusual  to  her,  she  opens  the  door,  and  calls  to  me  to  come 
quickly  and  see  a  wonder.  To  my  question  what  was  the 
matter,  she  rephed  the  cat  was  saying  its  prayers.  Of  the 
animal  she  had  long  observed,  she  told  me,  that  it  had  as 
much  sense  as  a  Cliristian — but  this  was  really  a  great  wonder, 
I  hastened  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  it  was  indeed 
strange  enough.  The  bust  stood  on  a  high  pedestal,  and  as 
there  was  a  good  length  of  the  shoulders,  the  head  stood 
rather  high.  Now  the  cat  had  sprung  upon  the  table,  and 
had  placed  her  fore-feet  on  the  breast  of  the  god,  and,  stretch- 
ing her  body  to  its  utmost  length,  just  reached  with  her  muzzle 
his  sacred  beard,  which  she  was  hcking  most  ceremoniously ; 
and  neither  by  the  exclamation  of  the  hostess,  nor  my  entrance 
into  the  room,  was  she  at  all  disturbed.  I  lell  the  good  dame 
lo  her  astonishment ;  and  she  afterwards  accounted  for  puss'a 
strange  act  of  devotion,  by  supposing  that  this  ahai'p-noscd 
oat  had  caught  scent  of  the  greaee  which  had  probably  been 
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transferred  from  the  mould  to  the  deep  lines  of  the  beard,  anc 
had  there  remained. 


Bee,  29,  1786. 

Of  Tisehbein  I  have  much  to  say  and  to  boast.  In  the  first 
place,  a  thorough  and  original  German,  he  has  made  himself 
entirely  what  he  is.  In  the  next  place,  I  must  make  grateful 
mention  of  the  friendly  attentions  he  has  shewn  me  through- 
out the  time  of  his  second  stay  in  Rome.  For  he  has  had 
prepared  for  me  a  series  of  copies  after  the  best  masters, 
some  in  black  chalk,  others  in  sepia  and  wftter  colours ;  which 
in  Germany,  when  I  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  the  originals, 
will  grow  in  value,  and  will  serve  to  remind  me  of  all  that  is 
rarest  and  best. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  an  artist,  when  he 
set  up  as  a  portrait  painter,  Tisehbein  came  in  contact, 
especially  in  Munich,  with  distinguished  personages,  and  in 
his  intercourse  with  them  his  feeling  of  art  has  been  strength- 
ened and  his  views  enlarged. 

The  second  part  of  the  '*  Zerstrente  Blatter"  (stray  leaves)  I 
have  brought  with  me  hither,  and  they  are  doubly  welcome. 
What  good  influence  this  little  book  has  had  on  me,  even  on 
the  second  perusal.  Herder,  for  his  reward,  shall  oe  circmn- 
stantially  informed.  Tisehbein  cannot  conceive  how  anything 
so  exceUent  could  ever  have  been  written  by  one  who  has 
never  been  in  Italy. 

Dec,  29,  1786. 
In  this  world  of  artists  one  lives,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirrored 
chamber,  where,  without  wishing  it,  one  sees  one's  own  image 
and  those  of  others  continually  multiplied.  Latterly  I  have  often 
observed  Tisehbein  attentively  regarding  me ;  and  now  it 
appears  that  he  has  long  cherished  the  idea  of  painting  my 
portrait.  His  design  is  already  settled,  and  the  canvass  stretched. 
I  am  to  be  drawn  of  the  size  of  life,  enveloped  in  a  white  mantle, 
and  sitting  on  a  fallen  obelisk,  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  which  are  to  fill  up  the  backgroimd  of  the 
picture.  It  will  form  a  beautiftil  piece,  only  it  will  be  rather 
too  large  for  our  noilhern  habitations.  I  indeed  may  again 
crawl  into  them,  but  the  portrait  will  never  be  able  to  enter 
their  doois. 


Dtc.  29,  1  766. 

I  cannot  help  observing  the  great  cfTorts  that  are  constantly 
being  made  to  diaw  me  from  my  retii-ement — how  the  poeta 
either  read  or  get  their  pieces  read  to  me ;  a:id  I  should  be 
blind  did  I  not  sue  that  it  depends  only  on  myself  whether  I 
shall  play  a  part  or  not.  All  this  is  amusing  enough ;  for  I 
have  long  since  measured  the  lengths  to  which  one  may  go  in 
Borne.  The  many  little  coteries  here  at  the  feet  of  the  mis- 
tresa  of  the  world  strongly  remind  one  occasionally  of  an  ordi- 
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In  sooth,  tbings'bere  are  much  like  what  they  are  every 
where  else ;  and  what  could  he  done  with  me  arid  through  me 
causes  me  ennui  long  before  it  is  accomplished.  Here  you 
must  take  up  witli  one  party  or  another,  and  help  them  to 
carry  on  their  feuds  and  cabals ;  and  you  must  praise  these 
artists  and  those  dilettanti,  disparage  their  rivals,  and.  above 
all,  be  pleased  with  every  thing  that  the  rich  and  great  do. 
AH  these  little  meannesses,  then,  for  the  sake  of  which  one  is 
almost  ready  to  leave  tie  world  itself. — must  I  here  mix  my- 
self up  with  them,  and  that  too  when  I  have  neither  interMt 
nor  stake  in  them  ?  No ;  I  shall  go  no  further  than  is  merely 
necessai-y  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  thus  to  learn,  in 
private,  to  he  more  contented  with  my  lot,  and  to  pi-ocnre  for 
myself  and  others  all  the  pleasure  possible  in  the  dear  wide 
world.  1  wish  to  see  Eome  in  its  abiding  and  permanent 
features,  and  not  as  it  passes  and  changes  with  eveiy  ten  years. 
Had  I  time,  I  might  wish  to  employ  it  better.  Above  all, 
one  may  study  history  here  quite  differently  from  what  one 
con  on  any  other  spot.  In  other  places  one  has.  as  it  were, 
to  read  oneself  into  it  from  without ;  here  one  ianciea  that  he 
reads  from  within  outwards :  all  arranges  itsoU  around  you. 
andseems  to  proceed  from  you.  And  this  holds  good  not  only  of 
Romanhistory.butalsoofuiatof  the  whole  world.  From  Rome 
I  can  accompany  the  conquerors  on  their  march  to  thcWeser 
or  to  the  Euphrates ;  or,  if  I  wish  tobeasight-seeer,  I  can  wait 
ill  the  Via  ^cra  for  the  triumphant  generals,  and  in  the  mean- 
time  receive  for  uiy  support  the  largesses  of  com  and  money ; 
and  EO  take  a  very  comfortable  share  in  all  the  splendour. 


Men  may  Bay  what  they  v 
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oral  oommunication ;  it  is  only  in  a  very  few  cases  indeed  that 
it  is  at  all  adequate,  for  it  never  can  convey  the  true  character 
of  any  object  soever — ^no,  not  even  of  a  purely  intellectual  one. 
But  if  one  has  already  enjoyed  a  sure  and  steady  view  of  the 
object,  then  one  may  profitably  hear  or  read  about  it,  for  then 
there  exists  a  living  impression  around  which  all  else  may 
arrange  itself  in  the  mind ;  and  then  one  can  think  and  judge. 
You  have  often  laughed  at  me,  and  wished  to  drive  me 
away  from  the  peculiar  taste  I  had  for  examining  stones, 
plants,  or  animals,  from  certain  theoretical  points  of  view : 
now,  however,  I  am  directing  my  attention  to  architects,  sta- 
tuaries, and  painters,  and  hope  to  find  myself  learning  some, 
thing  even  from  them. 

Without  date. 
After  all  this  I  must  fru*ther  speak  to  you  of  the  state  of  in- 
decision I  am  in  with  regard  to  my  stay  in  Italy.  In  my  last 
letter  I  wrote  you  that  it  was  my  purpose  immediately  after 
Easter  to  leave  Rome,  and  return  home.  Until  then  I  shall 
yet  gather  a  few  more  shells  from  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean, 
and  so  my  most  urgent  needs  will  have  been  appeased.  1  am 
now  cured  of  a  violent  passion  and  disease,  and  restored  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  to  the  enjoyment  of  history,  poetry,  and 
of  antiquities,  and  have  treasures  which  it  will  take  me  many 
a  long  year  to  polish  and  to  finish. 

Recently,  however,  friendly  voices  have  reached  me  to  the 
effect  that  I  ought  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  to  wait  till  I  can 
return  home  with  still  richer  gains.  From  the  Duke,  too,  I 
have  received  a  very  kind  and  considerate  letter,  in  which  he 
excuses  me  from  my  duties  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  sets  me 
quite  at  ease  with  respect  to  my  absence.  My  mind  there- 
fore turns  to  the  vast  field  which  I  must  otherwise  have  left 
untrodden.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  coins  and  cameos,  I 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  do  nothing.  I  have  indeed  begun  to 
read  Winckelmann's  History  of  Art,  but  have  passed  over 
Egypt ;  for,  I  feel  once  again,  that  I  must  look  out  before 
me ;  and  I  have  done  so  with  regard  to  Egyptian  matters. 
The  more  we  look,  the  more  distant  becomes  the  horizon  of 
art ;  and  he  who  would  step  surely,  must  step  slowly. 

I  intend  to  stay  here  till  the  Carnival ;  and,  in  the  first  week 
of  Lent   shall  set  off  for  Naples,  taking  Tischbein  with  me, 
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I  purpose 


both  because  it  will  be  a  treat  to  him,  and  because,  : 
eocietv,  nil  my  enjoyments  are  more  than  doubled.  I  purpose  ^ 
to  return  hither  before  Easter,  for  the  sake  of  the  aolemnities  of 
Passion  week.  But  there  Sicily  lies — there  beiow.  A  journey 
thither  requii-ea  more  preparation,  and  ought  to  be  taken  too 
in  the  autumn :  it  must  not  be  merely  a  ride  round  it  aad  across 
it,  which  is  soon  done,  but  from  which  one  brings  away  with 
U8  in  return  for  our  fatigue  and  money  nothing  but  a  simple — 
I  have  seen  it.  The  best  way  is  to' take  up  one's  quarters,  first 
of  all,  in  Palermo,  and  afterwards  in  Catania ;  and  then  from 
those  points  to  mflke  fixed  and  profitable  excursions,  haTing 
previously,  however,  well  studied  Riedesel  and  others  on  the 
locality. 

If,  then,  I  spend  the  summer  in  Rome,  I  shall  set  to  work  to 
study,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  visiting  Sicily.  Aa  I  cannot 
well  go  there  before  November,  and  must  stay  there  till  over 
December,  it  will  be  the  spring  of  17S8  before  I  can  hope  to 
get  home  again.  Then,  again.  I  have  had  before  my  mind  a 
meditu  tenninva.  Giving  up  the  idea  of  visiting  Sicily,  I  have 
thought  of  spending  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Rom£,  and  then, 
after  paying  a  second  visit  to  Florence,  getting  home  by  the 
autumn. 

But  all  these  plans  hare  been  raucli  perplexed  by  the  news  of 
the  Duke's  misfortune.  Since  the  Icttora  which  mformed  me 
of  this  event  I  have  had  no  rest,  and  would  mofct  like  to  set  off 
at  Easter,  laden  with  the  fiagmenls  of  my  conquests,  and, 
passing  quickly  through  Upper  Italy,  be  in  Weimar  again  by 

I  am  too  much  alone  here  to  decide ;  and  I  write  you  this  long 
story  of  my  whole  position,  that  you  :nay  be  good  enough  to  sum- 
mon a  council  of  those  who  love  me,  and  who,  being  on  the  spot, 
know  the  circumstances  better  than  I  do.  Let  them,  therefore, 
determine  the  proper  course  for  me  to  take,  on  the  supposition 
of  what,  I  assure  you,  is  the  fact,  that  I  am  myself  more  dis- 
posed to  return  than  to  stay.  The  strongest  tie  that  holds  me 
in  Italy  is  Tiachbein.  I  should  never,  even  should  it  he  my 
happy  lot  to  retirni  a  second  time  to  this  beautiful  land,  learn 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  have  now  done  in  the  society 
uf  this  weU-educated,  highly  reiined,  and  moat  upright  man. 
,vho  is  devoted  to  me  both  body  and  soul.  I  cannot  now  tell 
you  how  thickly  the  scales  are  felling  from  offmy  eyes.  He  who 
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trarels  by  night,  takes  the  dawn  for  day,  and  a  murky  day  foi^ 
brightness :  what  will  he  think,  then,  when  he  shall  see  the 
sun  ascending  the  mid-heaycn?  For  I  have  hitherto  kept 
myself  from  all  the  world,  which  yet  is  yearning  to  catch  me 
by  degrees,  and  which  I,  for  my  part,  was  not  unwilling  to 
watch  and  observe  with  stealthy  glances. 

I  have  written  to  Fritz  a  joking  account  of  my  reception 
into  the  Arcadia  ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  a  subject  of  joke,  for 
the  Institute  is  really  simk  into  miserable  insignificance. 

Next  Monday  week  Monti's  tragedy  is  to  be  actedt  He  is 
extremely  anxious,  and  not  without  cause.  He  has  a  very 
troublesome  public,  which  requires  to  be  amused  from  moment 
to  moment ;  and  his  piece  has  no  brilliant  passages  in  it.  He 
has  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  box,  and  to  stand  by  him 
as  confessor  in  this  critical  moment.  Another  is  ready  to 
translate  my  "  Iphigenia;"  another — ^to  do  I  know  not  what,  in 
honour  of  me.  They  are  all  so  divided  into  parties,  and  so 
bitter  against  each  omer.  But  my  countrymen  are  so  unani- 
mous in  my  favour,  that  if  I  gave  them  any  encourage- 
ment, and  yielded  to  them  in  the  very  least,  they  woidd  try  a 
hundred  follies  with  me,  and  end  with  crowning  me  on  4he 
Capitol,  of  which  they  have  already  seriously  thought— so 
foolish  is  it  to  have  a  stranger  and  a  Protestant  to  play  the 
first  part  in  a  comedy.  What  connexion  there  is  in  all  this, 
and  how  great  a  fool  I  was  to  think  that  it  was  all  intended 
for  my  honour,— of  all  this  we  will  talk  together  one  day. 


January  6,  1787. 

I  have  just  come  fromMoritz,  whose  arm  is  healed,  and  loosed 
from  its  bandages.  It  is  well  set,  firm,  and  he  can  move  it  quite 
freely.  What  during  these  last  forty  days  I  have  experienced 
and  learned,  as  nurse,  confessor,  and  private  secretary  to  this 
patient,  may  prove  of  benefit  to  us  hereafter.  The  most  pain- 
ful sufferings  and  the  noblest  enjoyments  went  side  by  side 
throughout  this  whole  period. 

To  refresh  me,  I  yesterday  had  set  up  in  our  nitting-room 
a  cast  of  a  colossal  nead  of  Juno,  of  which  the  original  is  In 
the  Villa  Ludovisi.  This  was  my  first  love  in  Rome ;  and  now 
I  have  gained  the  object  of  my  wishes.  No  words  can  give 
the  remotest  idea  of  it.     It  is  like  one  of  Homer's  songs. 


I. 
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T  Lave,  liowever,  deserved  the  neighbourhood  of  such  good 
Bocicly  for  tte  future,  for  I  can  now  tell  you  that  Iphigeniai 
is  at  last  finished — i.  e.  that  it  lies  before  me  on  the  table  io; 
two  tolerably  concordant  copies,  of  which  one  will  very  soon  i 
begin  its  pilgrimage  towards  yourself.  Receive  it  with  all 
indulgence,  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  what  stands  on  the  paper 
is  not  exactly  what  I  intended ;  but  still  it  will  convey  an  idea 
of  what  was  in  my  mind. 

You  complain  occasionally  of  some  obscure  passages  in ' 
my  letters,  which  allude  to  the  oppression,  which  I  eulfer  in  I 
the  midst  of  the  most  glorious  objects  in  the  world.  Witbj 
bU  this  my  fellow  traveller,  this  Grecian  princess,  has  had  a1 
great  deal  to  do,  for  she  has  kept  me  close  at  work  when  1 1 
wished  to  be  seeing  sights.  I 

I  often  think  of  our  worthy  friend,  who  had  long  determined ) 
upon  a  grand  tour,  which  one  might  well  term  a  voyage  o£  [ 
discovery.  After  he  had  studied  and  economized  sererat] 
years,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  he  took  it  in  his  head  taJ 
carry  away  with  him  the  daughtci'  of  a  noble  house,  thinkingi 
it  was  all  one  still.  . 

With  no  less  of  caprice,  I  determined  to  take  Iphigeniaj 
with  me  to  Carslbad.  I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the! 
places  where  I  held  special  converse  with  her.  | 

When  I  had  left  behind  me  the  Brenner,  I  took  her  out  of  I 
my  large  portmanteau,  and  placed  her  by  my  side.  At  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  while  the  strong  south  wmd  drove  the  waves  ■ 
on  the  beacb,  and  where  I  was  at  least  as  much  alone  as 
my  heroine  on  the  coast  of  Tauris,  I  drew  the  first  i 
outlines,  which  afterwards  1  filled  up  at  Verona,  Vicenza, 
and  Padua;  but  above  all,  and  most  diligently  at  Venice. 
After  this,  however,  the  work  came  te  a  stand-still,  for  I  bjtj 
upon  a  new  design,  viz.,  of  writing  an  Iphigenia  at  Delphi,] 
which  I  should  have  immediately  cairied  into  execution,  but: 
for  the  distractions  of  my  young,  and  for  a  feeling  of  duty 
jiwards  the  older  piece, 

la  Eome,  however,  I  went  on  with  it,  and  proceeded  with 
tolerable  steadiness.  Every  evening  before  I  went  to  aleen 
I  prepared  myself  for  my  morning's  task,  which  was  resumeal 
immediately  I  awoke.  My  way  of  proceeding  was  quitei 
simple.  I  calmly  wrote  down  the  piece,  and  tried  the  melody ! 
line  by  line,  and  period  by  period.     What  has  been  thu 
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pTOcTuced,  you  shall  soon  judge  of.  For  my  part,  doing  this 
work,  I  have  learnt  more  than  I  have  done.  With  the  piece 
itself  there  shall  follow  some  Airther  remarks. 


Jan,  6,  1787. 

To  speak  again  of  church  matters,  I  must  tell  you  that  on 
the  night  of  Christmas-day  we  wandered  about  in  troops,  and 
visited  all  the  churches  where  solemn  services  were  being  per- 
formed ;  one  especially  was  visited,  because  of  its  organ  and 
music.  The  latter  was  so  arranged,  that  in  its  tones  nothing 
belonging  to  pastoral  music  was  wanting — ^neither  the  singing 
of  the  shepherds,  nor  the  twittering  of  birds,  nor  the  bleating 
of  sheep. 

On  CSiristmas-day  I  saw  the  Pope  and  the  whole  consistory  in 
S.  Peter's,  where  he  celebrated  high  mass  partly  before  and 
pardy  from  his  throne.  It  is  of  its  kind  an  unequalled  sight, 
splendid  and  dignified  enough,  but  I  have  grown  so  old  in  my 
Protestant  Diogenism,  that  this  pomp  and  splendour  revoit 
more  than  they  attract  me.  I,  like  my  pious  forefathers,  am  dis- 
•posed  to  say  to  these  spiritual  conquerors  of  the  world,  "  Hide 
not  from  me  the  sun  of  higher  art  and  purer  himianity." 

Yesterday,  which  was  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  I  saw  and 
heard  mass  celebrated  after  the  Greek  rite.  The  ceremonies 
appeared  to  me  more  solemn,  more  severe,  more  suggestive, 
and  yet  more  popular  than  the  Latin. 

But  there,  too,  I  also  felt  again  that  I  am  too  old  for  any- 
thing, except  for  truth  alone.  Their  ceremonies  and  operatic 
music,  their  gyrations  and  ballet-like  movements— it  all 
passes  off  from  me  like  water  from  an  oilskin  cloak.  A  work 
of  nature,  however,  Hke  that  of  a  Sunset  seen  from  the 
Villa  Madonna — a  work  of  art,  like  my  much  honoured  Juno, 
makes  a  deep  and  vivid  impression  on  me. 

And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  congratulate  me  with  regard  to 
theatrical  matters.  Next  week  seven  theatres  will  be  opened. 
Anfossi  himself  is  here,  and  will  act  *'  Alexander  in  India.'* 
A  Cyrus  also  wiU  be  represented,  and  the  "Taking  of 
Troy*'  as  a  ballet.  That  assuredly  must  be  something  for 
the  children! 
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Same,  Jan.  10,  1787, 

Here,  then,  conies  the  "  child  of  Borrows,"  for  this  but- 
s  due  to  "  Iphigenia"  in  more  than  one  sense.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  readily  it  out  to  our  artists,  I  put  a  marli 
against  several  lines,  some  of  which  I  have  in  lay  opinion 
improved,  but  others  I  have  allowed  to  stand — perhaps  Herdei 
will  cross  a  few  of  them  with  hia  pen. 

The  true  cause  of  my  having  for  many  years  preferred 
prose  for  my  works,  is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  our 
prosody  fhictuatos,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  my 
judicious,  learned  friends  and  fellow  artists  have  left  many 
things  to  taste,  a  course,  however,  which  was  little  fevour- 
able  to  the  establishing  of  any  certain  standard. 

I  should  never  have  attempted  to  translate  "  Iphigenia" 
into  iamhicB,  had  not  Moritz's  prosody  shone  upon  me  like  a 
star  of  light.  My  conversation  with  its  author,  especially 
during  his  confinement  from  his  accident,  has  still  more  en- 
lightened me  on  the  subject,  and  I  would  recommend  my 
friends  to  think  favourably  of  it. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  our  langiu^  we  have  hutj 
very  few  syllables  which  are  decidedly  long  or  short.  With  all 
the  others,  one  proceeds  as  taste  or  capitce  may  dictate. 
Now  Moritz,  after  much  thought,  has  hit  upon  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  certain  order  of  rank  among  our  syllables,  and  that 
the  one  which  in  sense  is  more  emphatic  is  long  as  compared 
with  the  Less  significant,  and  makes  the  latter  short,  but  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  does  in  its  tirm  become  short,  whenever  it 
comes  into  the  neighbourhood  of  another  which  possesses 
greater  weight  and  emphasis  than  itself.  Here,  then,  is  at 
least  a  rule  to  go  hy :  and  even  though  it  does  not  decide  the 
whole  matter,  still  it  opens  out  a  path  by  which  one  may  hope 
to  get  a  little  further.  I  liave  often  allowed  myself  to  be 
influenced  fay  these  rules,  and  generally  have  found  my  ear 
agreeing  with  them. 

As  I  formerly  spoke  of  a  pubUc  reading,  I  must  quietly 
tell  you  how  it  passed  off.  llieae  young  men  accustomed  to 
those  earlier  vehement  and  impetuous  pieces,  expected  some- 
thing after  the  foshion  of  Berlichingen,  and  could  not  so  well 
make  out  the  calm  movement  of  "  Iphigenia,"  and  yet  the 
nobliv  and  purer  presages  did  not  fiul  of  effect     Tisohbeiai 
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who  also  could  hardly  reconcile  himself  to  this  entire  ahsence  of 
passion,  produced  a  pretty  illustration  or  S3mibol  of  the  work. 
He  illustrated  it  hy  a  sacrifice,  of  which  the  smoke,  borne  down 
by  a  light  breeze,  descends  to  the*earth,  while  the  freer  flame 
striyes  to  ascend  on  high.  The  drawing  was  very  pretty  and 
significant.  I  have  the  sketch  still  by  me.  And  thus  the 
work,  which  I  thought  to  despatch  in  no  time,  has  employed, 
hindered,  occupied,  and  tortured  me  a  Ml  quarter  of  a  year. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  made  an  important 
task  a  mere  by-work ;  but  we  wiU  on  that  subject  no  longer 
indulge  in  fencies  and  disputes. 

I  inclose  a  beautiful  cameo,— a  lion  with  a  gad-fly  buzzing 
at  his  nose ;  this  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  ancients,  for  they  have  repeated  it  very  often.  I  shoidd  like 
you  firom  this  time  forward  to  seal  your  letters  with  it,  in 
order  that  through  this  (Httlc)  trifle  an  echo  of  art  may,  as 
it  were,  reverberate  from  you  to  me. 


Home,  Jan.  13,  1787. 

Hot  much  have  I  to  say  each  day,  and  how  sadly  am  I  pre- 
vented, either  by  amusement  or  occupation,  from  committing 
to  paper  a  single  sage  remark!  And  then  again,  the  fine 
days  when  it  is  better  to  be  anywhere  rather  than  in  one's 
room,  which,  without  stove  or  chinmey,  receive  us  only  to 
deep  or  to  discomfort !  Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  last  week, 
however,  must  not  be  left  unrecorded 

In  the  Palace  Giustiniani  there  is  a  Minerva,  which  claims 
my  undivided  homage.  Winckelmann  scarcely  mentions  it, 
and,  at  any  rate,  not  in  the  right  place;  and  I  feel  myself 
quite  unworthy  to  say  anything  about  it.  As  we  contem- 
j^ted  the  image,  and  stood  gazing  at  it  a  long  time,  the 
wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  collection  said-— This  must  have  once 
been  a  holy  image;  and  the  English,  who  happen  to  be  of 
this  religion,  are  still  accustomed  to  pay  worship  to  it  by 
kissing  this  hand  of  it,  (which  in  truth  was  quite  white, 
while  the  rest  of  the  statue  was  brownish).  She  further  told 
us,  that  a  lady  of  this  religion  had  been  there  not  long  before, 
and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  statue,  had 
legularly  offered  prayer  to  it ;  and  I,  she  said,  as  a  Christian, 
Muld  not  help  smiling  at  so  stranse  an  action,  and  was 
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(ibliged  to  run  out  of  the  room,  lest  I  should  burst  cm  into  t 
loud  laugh  before  her  t'ace.  As  I  was  unwilling  to  move  front 
the  statue,  she  asked  me  if  my  beloved  was  at  all  like  the 
statue  that  it  charmed  me  so  much.  The  good  dame  knew  of' 
nothing  besides  devotion  or  love;  but  of  the  pure  admira^' 
tion  for  a  glorious  piece  of  man's  handiwork,— of  a  mera 
sympathetic  veneration  for  the  creation  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, she  could  form  no  idea.  We  n-joiced  in  that  noble 
Englishwoman,  and  went  away  with  a  longing  to  turn  our 
steps  back  again,  and  I  shall  certainly  soon  go  once  more 
thither.  If  my  fiienda  wish  for  a  more  particuior  descrip- 
tion, let  them  read  what  Winckelmann  auj-s  of  the  high  style 
of  art  among  the  Greeks ;  unfortunately,  however,  he  does 
not  adduce  this  Minerva  as  an  illustration.  But  if  I  do  not 
greatly  err,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  this  high  and  severe  style, 
since  it  passes  info  the  beautiful, — it  is,  as  it  were,  a  bud  that 
opens, — and  so  a  Minerva,  whose  character  tliis  idea  of  tran-' 
sition  so  welt  suits. 

Now  for  a  spectacle  of  a  different  kind.  On  the  feast  of 
the  Three  Kings,  or  the  Commemoration  of  Christ's  manifes- 
tation to  the  Gentiles,  we  paid  a  risit  to  the  Propaganda. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  three  cardinals  and  a  large  audience, 
an  essay  was  first  of  all  delivered,  which  treated  of  the  place 
in  which  the  Vii^n  Mary  received  the  three  Magi, — in  the 
stable, — or  if  not,  where?  Nest,  some  Latin  verses  were ;' 
read  on  similar  subjects,  and  after  this  a  series  of  about 
thirty  scholars  came  forward,  one  by  one,  and  read  a  little 
piece  of  poetry  in  their  native  tongues ;  Malabar,  Epirotic, 
Turkish,  Moldavian,  Hellenic,  Persian,  Colchian,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syrian,  Coptic,  Saracenic,  Armenian,  Erse,  Mada- 
gassic,  Icelandic,  Bohemian,  Greek,  Isaurian,  .iEthiopic, 
kc.  The  poems  seemed  for  the  most  part  to  be  composed  in  ' 
the  national  syllabic  measure,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the 
vernacular  declamation,  for  most  barbaric  rhythms  and  tones 
occurred.  Among  them  the  Greek  sounded  like  a  star  in  the 
night.  The  unditory  laughed  most  unmercifully  at  the 
strange  sounds;  and  so  this  representation  also  became  a 

And  now  (before  concluding)  a  httle  anecdote,  to  show 
with  what  levity  holy  things  are  treated  in  Holy  Rome.  The 
deceased  cardinal,  Albanl,  was  once  present  at  one  of  those  ■ 
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festal  meetings  which  I  have  just  been  describing.  One  of 
the  scholars,  with  his  &ce  turned  towards  the  Cardinals^ 
began  in  a  strange  pronunciation,  Gnaja  /  Gnaja  !  so  that  it 
sounded  something  like  canagUa!  canagliaf  The  Cardinal 
turned  to  his  broQiers  with  a  whisper,  **  He  knows  us  at 
any  rate." 

January  13,  1787. 
How  much  has  WinckelmQjm  done,  and  yet  how  much 
reason  has  he  left  us  to  wish  that  he  had  done  still  more. 
With  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  he  built  quickly, 
in  order  to  reach  the  roof.  Were  he  still  living,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  give  us  a  re-cast  of  his  great  work.  What 
fbrther  observations,  what  corrections  would  he  not  have 
made— -to  what  good  use  would  he  not  have  put  all  that  others , 
following  his  own  principles,  have  observed  and  effected. 
And,  besides.  Cardinal  Albani  is  dead,  out  of  respect  to 
whom  he  has  written  much  ;  and,  perhaps,  concealed  much. 


January  15,  1787. 

And  so  then,  *'  Aristodemo"  has  at  last  been  acted,  and 
with  good  success  too,  and  the  greatest  applause;  as  the 
Abbate  Monti  is  related  to  the  house  of  the  Nepot^,  and  is 
bighly  esteemed  among  the  higher  orders :  from  these,  there, 
fore,  all  was  to  be  hoped  for.  The  boxes  indeed  were  but 
sparing  in  their  plaudits ;  as  for  the  pit,  it  was  won  from  the 
very  first,  by  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet  and  the 
appropriate  recitation  of  the  actors,  and  it  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  testifying  its  approbation.  The  bench  of  the 
German  artists  distinguished  itself  not  a  little ;  and  this  time 
they  were  quite  in  place,  though  it  is  at  all  times  a  little 
overloud. 

The  author  himself  remained  at  home,  full  of  anxiety  for 
the  success  of  the  piece.  From  act  to  act  favourable  des- 
patches arrived,  which  changed  his  fear  into  the  greatest 
joy.  Now  there  is  no  lack  of  repetitions  of  the  representa- 
tion, and  all  is  on  the  best  track.  Thus,  by  the  most 
opposite  things,  if  only  each  has*  the  merit  it  claims,  the 
&vour  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  of  the  connoisseur,  may 
be  woft« 
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But  the  acting  was  in  the  highest  degree 
the  chief  actor,  who  appears  throi;ghout  the  piece,  spokt 
acted  cleverly. — one  could  almost  fancy  one  of  the  ancicntj 
Ceosars  was  marching  before  ua.  They  had  very  judicionsiv 
transferred  to  their  stage  dresses  the  costume  which,  in  the 
statue,  stri};es  the  ^eetator  as  so  dignified ;  and  oue  satf  at 
once  that  the  actor  had  studied  the  antique. 


•  January  18,   1787, 

Rome  is  threatened  with  a  great  artistic  loss.  The  King 
of  Naples  has  ordered  the  Hercules  Fameae  to  be  brought  to 
his  palace.  The  news  has  made  all  the  artists  quite  sad; 
however,  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  see  something  which  was 
hidden  from  our  forefathers. 

The  aforesaid  statue,  namely,  from  the  head  to  the  knee, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  feet,  together  with  the  soekle  on 
which  it  stood,  were  found  within  the  Famesian  domain,  but 
the  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle  were  wanting,  and  had 
been  supplied  by  Giughebno  Porta ;  on  these  it  had  stood  since 
its  discovery  to  the  present  day.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  genuine  old  legs  were  found  in  the  lands  of  thw 
Borghesi,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  their  villa. 

Recently,  however,  the  Prince  Boi^hese  has  achieved  a 
victory  over  himself,  and  has  made  a  present  of  these  costly 
relics  to  the  King  of  Naplea.  The  legs  by  Porta  are  being 
removed,  and  the  genuine  ones  replaced;  and  every  one  is 
promising  himself,  however  well  contented  he  has  been 
hitherto  with  the  old,  qidte  a  new  treat,  and  a  more  harmo- 
nious enjoyment. 


■k 


Rome,  January  18,  17B7.       j 

Yesterday,  which  was  the  festival  of  lie  Holy  Abbot  S.  | 
Antony,  we  had  a  merry  day;  the  weather  was  the  finest  in 
the  world;  though  there  had  been  a  hard  frost  during  the  , 
night,  the  day  waa  bright  and  warm. 

One  may  remark,  that  all  religiona  which  enlarge  their  | 
worship  or  thiir   speculations  must  at  last  come   to  this, 
of  malang  the  brut*  creation  in  some  degree  partakers  trf 
spiritual  favouis.     S.  Anthony, — Abhot    or  Bishop. — is  the 
patron  Saint  of  all  four-footed  creaturesi  his  festivid  is  a  kind 
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}  of  Satomaliaii  holiday  for  the  otherwise  oppressed  beasts,  and 
I  also  for  their  keepers  and  drivers.  All  the  gentry  must  on 
t  this  day  either  remain  at  home,  or  else  be  content  to  travel 
r  m  foot.  And  there  are  no  lack  of  fearful  stories,  which  tell 
t  how  unbelieving  masters,  who  forced  the."  coachmen  to  drive 
t  them  on  this  day,  were  punished  by  suffering  great  calamities. 
The  church  of  the  Saint  lies  in  so  vride  and  open  a  district, 
tliat  it  might  almost  be  called  a  desert.  On  this  day,  however, 
it  is  full  of  life  and  fun.  Horses  and  mules,  with  their  manes 
and  tails  prettily,  not  to  say  gorgeously,  decked  out  with 
?  ribbons,  are  brought  before  the  little  chapel,  (which  stands 
^  at  some  distance  from  the  church,)  where  a  priest,  armed 
^  with  a  brush,  and  not  sparing  of  the  holy  water,  which  stands 
before  him  in  buckets  and  tubs,  goes  on  sprinkling  the  lively 
creatures,  and  often  plays  them  a  roguish  trick,  in  order  to  make 
them  start  and  frisk.  Pious  coachmen  offer  their  wax-tapers,  of 
larger  or  smaller  size ;  the  masters  send  alms  and  presents, 
in  order  that  the  valuable  and  useful  animals  may  go  safely 
through  the  coming  year  without  hurt  or  accidents.  The 
donkies  and  homed  cattle,  no  less  valuable  and  useful  to  their 
owners,  have,  likewise,  their  modest  share  in  this  blessing. 

Afterwards  we  delighted  ourselves  with  a  long  walk  under 
a  delicious  sky,  and  smTounded  by  the  most  interesting 
objects,  to  which,  however,  we  this  time  paid  very  Httle 
attention,  but  gave  frill  scope  and  rein  to  joke  and  mer- 
riment. 


s 


Rome^  January  19,  1787. 

So  then  the  great  king,  whose  glory  filled  the  world,  whose 
deeds  make  him  worthy  even  of  the  Papists'  paradise,  has 
departed  this  life,  and  gone  to  converse  with  heroes  like  him- 
self in  the  realm  of  shades.  How  disposed  does  one  feel  to 
sit  still  when  such  an  one  is  gone  to  his  rest. 

This  has  been  a  very  good  day.  First  of  all  we  visited  a 
part  of  the  Capitol,  which  we  had  previously  neglected ;  then 
we  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  drank  some  Spanish  wine  on 
board  a  ship  which  had  just  come  into  port  > — it  was  on  this 
spot  that  Bomulus  and  Remus  are  said  to  have  been  found. 
Thus  keeping,  as  it  were,  a  double  or  treble  festival,  we 
revelled  in  the  inspiration  of  art,  of  a  mild  atmosphere,  and 
of  antiquarian  reminiscences. 


January  20,  17R7. 

What  at  first  fumiahos  a  hearty  enjo''  jent,  when  ive  take 
it  supsrficiallj  only,  often  weighs  on  ua  afterwards  moat 
oppressively,  when  we  see  that  without  solid  knowledge  the 
true  delight  must  be  misaed. 

Ab  regards  anatomy,  I  am  pretty  well  prepared,  and  I  have, 
not  without  some  labour,  gained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame ;  for  the  continual  examinetion  of  the  ancient 
Biatucs  is  continually  stimulating  one  to  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing  of  it.  In  our  Medico  Chimrgieal  Anatomy,  little 
more  is  in  view  than  an  acquaintance  with  tie  several  parts, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  sorriest  pictuTt  of  the  muscles  raaj 
serve  very  well ;  hut  in  Rome  the  moat  exquisite  parts  would 
not  even  be  noticed,  unless  as  helping  to  make  a  noble  and 
beautiful  form. 

In  the  great  Lazaretto  of  San  Spirito  there  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  artists  a  very  fine  anatomical  figure, 
liisplaying  the  whole  muscular  system.  Its  beauty  is  really 
^imadng.  It  might  pasa  for  some  flayed  demigod, — even  a 
ftlarsyas. 

Thus,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients,  men  here  study 
the  human  skeleton,  not  merely  as  au  artistically  arranged 
series  of  bones,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  tlie  ligamfaits  wittk 
which  life  and  motion  are  carried  on. 

When  now  I  tell  you,  that  in  tie  evening  we  also  study 
perspective,  it  must  be  pretty  plain  to  you  that  we  are  not 
idle.  With  all  our  studies,  however,  we  are  always  hoping 
to  do  more  than  we  ever  accomplish. 

Rome,  January  22,   1787. 

Of  the  artistic  sense  of  Germans,  and  of  their  artistic  life, 
of  these  one  may  well  eay, — One  hears  sounds,  hut  they  are 
not  in  unison.  When  now  I  bethink  myself  what  glorious 
objects  are  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  how  little  I  have  pro- 
fited by  them.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  despair ;  but  then 
again  I  console  myself  with  my  promised  return,  whea  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  understand  these  master-pieces,  around 
which  now  I  go  groping  miserably  in  the  dark. 

But,  in  fact,  even  in  Rome  itself,  there  is  but  little  pro- 
vision made  for  one  who  earnestly  wishes  to  study  art  ea  o 
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whole.  He  must  patch  it  up  and  put  it  together  for  himself  out 
of  endless  but  still  gorgeously  rich  ruins.  No  doubt  but  few 
only  of  those  who  visit  Home,  are  purely  and  earnestly  desi- 
rous to  see  and  to  learn  things  rightly  and  thoroughly.  They 
all  follow,  more  or  less,  their  own  fancies  and  conceits,  and 
this  is  observed  by  all  alike  who  attend  upon  the  strangers. 
Every  guide  has  his  own  object,  every  one  has  his  own 
dealer  to  recommend,  his  own  artist  to  favour;  and  why 
should  he  not?  for  does  not  the  inexperienced  at  once 
prize,  as  most  excellent,  whatever  may  be  presented  to  him 
as  such  ? 

It  would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  study  of  art — ^inde6d 
a  peculiarly  rich  museum  might  have  been  formed — ^if  the 
government,    (whose  permission   even  at  present  must  be 
obtained  before  any  piece  of  antiquity  can  be  removed  from 
the  city,)  had  on  such  occasions  invariably  insisted  on  casts 
being  delivered  to  it  of  the  objects  removed.     Besides,  if 
any  Pope  had  established  such  a  rule,  before  long  every  one 
would  have  opposed  all  further  removals ;  for  in  a  few  years 
people  would  have  been  frightened  at  the  nimiber  and  value 
of  the  treasures  thus  carried  off,  for  which,  even  now,  per- 
mission can  only  be  obtained  by  secret  influence. 


January  22,  1 787. 

The  representation  of  the  "Aristodemo"  has  stimulated,  in 
an  especial  degree,  the  patriotism  of  our  German  artists,  which 
be/ore  was  far  from  beii^  asleep.  They  never  omit  an  occasion 
to  speak  well  of  my  "  Iphigenia ;"  some  passages  have  from 
time  to  time  been  again  called  for,  and  I  have  found  myself 
at  last  compelled  to  a  second  reading  of  the  whole.  And 
thus  also  I  have  discovered  many  passages  which  went  off 
the  tongue  more  smoothly  than  they  look  on  the  paper. 

The  &tvorable  report  of  it  has  at  last  sounded  even  in  the 
ears  of  Reiffenstein  and  Angelica,  who  entreated  that  I  should 
produce  my  work  once  more  for  their  gratification.  I  begged, 
however,  for  a  brief  respite,  though  I  was  obliged  to  describe  to 
them,  somewhat  circumstantially,  the  plan  and  movement  ot 
the  plot.  The  description  won  the  approbation  of  these  person 
ages  more  even  than  I  could  have  hoped  for;  and  Signoi 
Zucchi  also,  of  whom  I  least  of  all  expected  it,  evinced  a  Avaim 


and  liberal  gyrapathy  with  tie  piece.  The  latter  cirsumstance, 
however,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  drami 
approximatee  tfery  closely  to  the  old  and  euHtomary  fonn  of 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  iragedy,  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  every  one  whose  taste  has  not  been  8]joilt  by  the  teme- 
rities of  the  English  stage. 


Home,  Jan.  2fi,  1787. 

It  becomes  every  day  more  difficult  to  fis  the  tenninatioQ 
of  my  stay  in  Rome ;  just  as  one  iinds  the  sea  continually 
deeper  the  further  one  sails  oa  it,  so  it  is  also  with  the  esa- 
mination  of  this  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  present  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  past ;  and  to  compare  the  two,  requires  both  time 
and  leism-e.  The  very  site  of  the  city  carries  us  back  to  the 
time  of  its  being  founded.  We  see  at  once  that  no  great 
people,  under  a  wise  leader,  settled  here  from  its  wandenngs, 
and  with  wise  forecast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  seatof  fiiture 
empire.  No  powerful  prince  would  ever  have  selected  this  spot 
as  well  suited  for  the  habitation  of  a  colony.  No ;  herdsmen 
and  vagabonds  first  prepared  here  a  dwelling  for  themselves  : 
a  couple  of  adventurous  youths  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
palaces  of  the  masters  of  Uie  world  on  ihe  hill  at  whose  foot, 
amidst  the  marshes  and  the  silt,  they  had  defied  the  officers 
of  law  and  justice.  Moreover,  the  seven  hills  of  Home  are  rat 
elevations  above  the  land  which  lies  beyond  them,  but  iterely 
above  the  Tiber  and  its  ancient  bed,  which  afterwards  became 
the  Campus  Martins.  If  the  coming  spring  is  favourable  ta 
my  making  wider  escursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  shall 
be  able  to  describe  more  tidJy  the  wifavourable  site.  Even 
now  I  feel  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  grief  and 
lamentation  of  the  women  of  Alba  whey  they  saw  their  city 
destroyed,  and  were  forced  to  leave  its  beautiful  site,  the 
choice  of  a  wise  prince  and  leader,  to  share  the  fogs  of  the 
Tiber,  and  to  people  the  miserable  Ccelian  hill,  fiom  which 
•heir  eyes  still  fell  upon  the  paradise  they  had  been  drawn 

I  know  as  yet  but  little  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  no  city  of  the   ancient  world  was 
e  situated  than  Rome :  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  Roman;, 
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as  8O0U  as  they  had  swallowed  up  all  the  neighbouring  states, 
Mrent  out  of  it,  and,  with  their  villas,  returned  to  the  noble 
sites  of  the  cities  they  had  destroyed,  in  order  to  live  and  to 
enjoy  life. 


Rome^  Jan,  25,  1787. 

It  suggests  a  very  pleasing  contemplation  to  think  how 
many  people  are  Hvmg  here  in  retirement,  calmly  occupied 
with  tiieir  several  tastes  and  pursuits.  In  the  house  of  a 
clergyman,  who,  without  any  particular  natural  talent,  has 
nevertheless  devoted  himself  to  the  arts,  we  saw  most  interest- 
ing copies  of  some  excellent  paintings  which  he  had  imitated 
in  miniature.  His  most  successful  attempt  was  affcer  the  Last 
Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  moment  of  time  is  when 
the  Lord,  who  is  sitting  familiarly  at  supper  with  his  disciples, 
utters  the  awful  words,  "  One  of  you  shall  betray  me." 

Hopes  are  entertained  that  he  will  allow  an  engraving  to 
be  taken  either  of  this  or  of  another  copy,  on  which  he  is  at 
present  engaged.  It  will  be  indeed  a  rich  present  to  give  to 
the  great  public  a  &ithful  imitation  of  this  gem  of  art. 

A  few  days  since  I  visited,  at  the  Trinita  de'  Monte,  Father 
Jacquier,  a  Franciscan.  He  is  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and 
well  known  by  his  mathematical  writings ;  and  although  far 
advanced  in  years,  is  still  very  agreeable  and  intelligent.  He 
has  been  acquainted  with  all  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day,  and  has  even  spent  several  months  with  Voltaire,  who 
had  a  great  liking  for  him. 

L  have  also  become  acquainted  with  many  more  of 
such  good,  sterling  men,  of  whom  countless  numbers  are 
to  be  found  here,  whom,  however,  a  sort  of  professional  mis- 
trust keeps  estranged  from  each  other.  The  book-trade  fur- 
nishes no  point  of  union,  and  literary  novelties  are  seldom 
fruitM ;  and  so  it  befits  the  solitary  to  seek  out  the  hermits. 
For  since  the  acting  of  "Aristodemo,"in  whose  favour  we  made 
a  very  lively  demonstration,  I  have  been  again  much  sought 
after.  But  it  was  quite  clear  I  was  not  sought  for  my  own 
sake ;  it  was  always  with  a  view  to  strengthen  a  party — to 
use  me  as  an  instrument ;  and  if  I  had  been  willing  to  come 
forward  and  declare  my  side,  I  also,  as  a  phantom,  should  for 
a  time  have  played  a  short  part.   But  now,  since  they  see  that 
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notliiiig  is  to  be  made  of  me,  they  let  me  pass ;  and  so  T  gj 
eteadily  on  my  own  way. 

Indeed,  my  existence  has  lately  taken  in  some  hallast,  which 
gives  it  the  necessary  grarity.  I  do  not  now  frighten  myeelf 
with  the  sjiectrea  which  used  bo  often  to  pky  before  my  eyes. 
Be,  therefore,  of  good  heart.  You  will  keep  me  above  water, 
and  draw  me  back  again  to  you. 


Mome,  Jan.  28,  1787. 

Two  considerations  which  more  or  less  affect  every  thing, 
and  which  one  is  compelled  at  every  moment  to  give  way  to, 
I  must  not  fail  to  set  down,  now  that  they  have  become  quite 
clear  to  me. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  vast  and  yet  merely  fragmentary  riches 
of  this  city,  and  each  single  object  of  art,  is  constantly  su^est- 
ing  the  question,  To  what  date  does  it  owe  its  existence? 
Winckclmann  urgently  calls  upon  us  to  separate  epochs,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  styles  which  the  several  masters  employed, 
and  the  way  in  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  gradutdly  per- 
fected them,  and  at  last  corrupted  them  again.  Of  the  necessity 
of  so  doiug,  every  real  friend  of  art  is  soon  thoroughly  convinced. 
We  all  acknowledge  the  justice  and  the  importance  of  the 
requisition.  But  now,  how  to  attain  to  this  conviction?  How- 
ever clearly  and  correctly  the  notion  itself  may  be  conceived, 
yet  without  long  preparatory  labours  there  will  always  be  a 
degree  of  vagueness  and  obscurity  as  to  the  particular  appli- 
cation. A  sure  eye,  strengthened  by  many  years'  exercise,  is 
above  all  else  necessary.  Here  hesitation  or  reserve  are  of  no 
avail.  Attention,  however,  is  now  directed  to  this  point ;  and 
every  one  who  is  in  any  degree  ia  earnest  seems  convinced 
that  in  this  domain  a  sure  judgment  is  impossible,  unless 
it  has  been  formed  by  historical  study. 

The  second  consideratioD  refers  exclusively  to  the  arts  of 
the  Gireeks,  and  endeavours  to  ascertain  how  those  inimitable 
artists  proceeded  in  their  successful  attempts  to  evolve  from 
the  human  form  their  system  of  divine  types,  which  is  so  per- 
fect and  complete,  that  neither  any  leading  character  nor  any 
intermediate  shade  or  transition  is  wanting.  For  my  par^  I 
cannot  withhold  the  conjecture  that  they  proceeded  according 
t9  the  same  laws  that  Natura  works  by,  an^  which  I  am  endea- 
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vaaring  to  discover.     Only,  there  is  in  them  something  more 
besides,  which  it  is  impossible  to  express. 


Eome,  Feb.  2,  1787. 

Of  the  beauty  of  a  walk  through  Home  by  moonlight  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  conception,  without  having  witnessed  it. 
All  single  objects  are  swallowed  up  by  the  great  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  and  nothing  but  grand  and  general  outlines 
present  themselves  to  the  eye.  For  three  several  days  we 
have  enjoyed  to  the  fvM  the  brightest  ana  most  glorious  of 
nights.  Peculiarly  beautiful  at  such  a  time  is  the  Coliseum. 
At  night  it  is  always  closed;  a  hermit  dwells  in  a  little 
shrine  within  its  range,  and  beggars  of  all  kinds  nestle 
beneath  its  crumbling  arches :  the  latter  had  lit  a  fire  on  the 
arena,  and  a  gentle  wind  bore  down  the  smoke  to  the  ground, 
so  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  ruins  was  quite  hid  by  it, 
while  above  the  vast  walls  stood  out  in  deeper  darkness 
before  the  eye.  As  we  stopped  at  the  gate  to  contemplate 
the  scene  through  the  iron  gratings,  the  moon  shone  brightly 
in  the  heavens  above.  Presently  the  smoke  found  its  way  up 
the  sides,  and  through  every  chink  and  opening,  while  the 
moon  lit  it  up  like  a  cloud.  The  sight  was  exceedingly  glo- 
rious. In  such  a  light  one  ought  also  to  see  the  Pantheon, 
the  Capitol,  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  other  grand 
streets  and  squares  :-*<tnd  thus  sun  and  moon,  like  the  human 
mind,  have  quite  a  different  work  to  do  here  from  elsewhere, 
where  the  vastest  and  yet  the  most  elegant  of  masses  present 
themselves  to  their  rays. 


Eome,  Feb.  13,  1787. 
I  must  mention  a  trifling  fall  of  luck,  even  though  it  is  but 
a  little  one.  However,  all  luck,  whether  great  or  little,  is  of 
one  kind,  and  always  brings  a  joy  with  it.  Near  the  Trinita 
de*  Mont«  the  ground  has  been  lately  dug  up  to  form  a  foun- 
dation for  the  new  Obelisk,  and  now  the  whole  of  this  region 
h  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  Gardens  of  Lucullus,  which 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  Emperors.  My  perru- 
quier  was  passing  early  one  morning  by  the  spot,  and  found  in 
the  pile  of  earth  a  flat  piece  of  burnt  clay,  with  some  figures  on  it 
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Having  washed  it,  he  showed  it  to  me.     I  eagerly 

the  tri^asurc.    It  is  not  quite  a  hand  long,  and  aeems  to  haTe 

been  part  of  the  Btem  of  a,  great  key.     Two  old  men  stan ' 

before  an  altar ;  they  are  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanshi] 

and  I  am  uncommonly  delighted  with  my  new  acquisitioi 

Were  they  on  a  cameo,  one  would  greatly  like  to  use  it  aa  a 

seal. 

I  have  by  me  a  collection  also  of  many  other  objects,  and 
none  is  worthless  or  unmeaning, — for  that  is  impossible ;  here 
everything  is  instructive  and  significant.  But  my  dearest 
treasure,  however, 'is  even  that  which  I  carry  with  me  in  my 
soul,  and  which,  every  growing,  is  capable  of  a  stiU  greater 
growth. 

Rmne,  Feb  15.  1787 
Before  departing  for  Naples,  I  could  not  get  off  from 
another  public  reamng  of  my  "  Iphigenia."  Madam  Angelica 
and  Hofrath  Reiffenstein  were  the  auditory,  and  even  Si 
Zucchi  had  solicited  to  be  present,  because  it  was  the  wi 
his  spouse.  While  it  was  reading,  however,  he  worked  away 
at  a  great  architectural  plan — for  he  is  very  skilful  in  executing 
drawings  of  this  kind,  and  especially  the  decorative  parts.  He 
went  with  Clerisseau  to  Dalmatia,  and  was  the  associate  of  all  his 
Libours,  drawing  the  buildings  and  ruins  for  the  plates,  which 
the  latter  published.  In  this  occupation  he  learned  so  much 
of  perspective  and  efTect,  that  in  his  old  days  he  is  able  to 
amuse  himself  on  paper  in  a  very  rational  manner. 

The  tender  soul  of  Angelica  listened  to  the  piece  with 
credible  profoundness    of  sympathy.     She  promised  mi 
drawing  of  one  of  the  scenes,  which  I  am  to  keep  ia 
membrance  of  her.     And  now,  just  aa  I  am  about  to  quit 
Bome,  I  begin  to  feel  myself  tenderly  attached  to  these  kind- 
hearted  people.     It  is  a  source  of  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  regret  to  know  that  people  are  sorry  to  part  with  you. 

Borne,  Feb.  16,  1787. 

The  safe  arrival  of  "  Iphigenia"  has  been  announced  to  me 

in  a  most  cheering  and  agreeable  way.     On  my  way  to  the 

Opera,  a  letter  from  a  well-known  hand  was  brought  to  me, 

— this  time  doubly  welcome^  since  it  was  sealed  with  tiifl 
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••  Lion"  a  premonitory  token  of  flie  safe  arrival  of  my 
packet.  I  hurried  into  the  Opera-house,  and  bustled  to  get 
a  place  among  the  strange  faces  beneath  the  great  chandelier. 
At  this  moment  I  felt  myself  drawn  so  close  to  my  friends, 
that  I  could  almost  have  sprung  forward  to  embrace  them. ' 
From  my  heart  I  thank  you  even  for  having  simply  mentioned 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Iphigenia,'*  may  your  next  be  accom- 
panied with  a  few  kind  words  of  approval. 

Inclosed  is  the  list  of  those  among  whom  I  wish  the  copies 
which  I  am  to  expect  from  Gosche  to  be  distributed;  for 
although  it  is  with  me  a  perfect  matter  of  indifference  how 
the  public  may  receive  these  matters,  still  I  hope  by  them 
to  furnish  slight  gratification  to  my  friends  at  least. 

One  imdertakes  too  much.  When  I  think  on  my  last  four 
volimies  together,  I  become  almost  giddy — I  am  obliged  to 
think  of  them  separately,  and  then  the  fit  passes  off. 

I  should  perhaps  have  done  better  had  I  kept  my  first 
resolution  to  send  these  things  one  by  one  into  the  world,  and 
80  undertake  with  fresh  vigour  and  courage  the  new  subjects 
which  have  most  recently  awakened  my  sympathy.  ,  Should 
I  not,  perhaps,  do  better  were  I  to  write  the  "  Iphigenia  at 
Delphi,**  instead  of  amusing  myself  with  my  fanciful  sketches 
of "  Tasso.'*  However,  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  latter  too 
much  of  my  thoughts  to  give  it  up,  and  let  it  fall  to  the 
groimd. 

I  am  sitting  in  the  ante-room  near  the  chimney,  and  the 
warmth  of  a  fire,  for  once  well  fed,  gives  me  courage  to  com- 
mence a  fresh  sheet,  for  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  thing  to  be 
able,  with  our  newest  thoughts,  to  reach  into  the  distance, 
and  by  words  to  convey  thither  an  idea  of  one's  immediate 
state  and  circumstances.  The  weather  is  right  glorious,  the 
days  are  sensibly  lengthening,  the  laurels  and  box  are  in 
blossom,  as  also  are  the  almond-trees.  Early  this  morning  I 
was  delighted  with  a  strange  sight ;  I  saw  in  the  distance  tall, 
pole-like  trees,  covered  over  and  over  with  the  loveliest 
violet  flowers.  On  a  closer  examination  I  found  it  was  the 
plant  known  in  our  hothouses  as  the  Judas-tree,  and  to  bota- 
nists as  the  "  cercis  siltqtuistrum.*^  Its  papilionaceous  violet 
blossoms  are  produced  directly  from  out  of  the  stem.  The 
stakes  which  I  saw  had  been  lopped  last  winter,  and  out  of 
their  bark  well-shaped  and  deeply -tinted  flowers  were  bursting 
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by  thousands.  The  daisies  are  also  springing  out  of  the  ground 
as  thick  as  ants ;  the  crocus  and  the  pheasant's  eye  are  more 
rare,  but  even  on  this  account  more  rich  and  ornamental. 

What  pleasures  and  what  lessons  will  not  the  more  southern 
land  impart  to  me,  and  What  new  results  will  arise  to  me 
from  them !  With  the  things  of  nature  it  is  as  with  those  of 
art ;  much  as  is  written  about  them,  every  one  who  sees  tjiem 
forms  them  into  new  combinations  for  himself. 

When  I  think  of  Naples,  and  indeed  of  Sicily,— when  1 
read  their  history,  or  look  at  views  of  them,  it  strikes  me  as 
singular  that  it  should  be  even  in  these  paradises  of  the  world 
that  the  volcanic  moimtains  manifest  themselves  so  violently, 
for  thousands  of  years  alarming  and  confounding  their  inha- 
bitants. 

But  I  willingly  drive  out  of  my  head  the  expectation  of 
these  much-prized  scenes,  in  order  that  they  may  not  lessen 
ray  enjoyment  of  the  capital  of  the  whole  world  before  I 
leave  it. 

For  the  last  fourteen  days  I  have  been  moving  about  from 
morning  to  night ;  I  am  raking  up  everything  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  I  am  also  viewing  jfor  a  second  or  even  a  third  time  all 
the  most  important  objects,  and  they  are  all  arranging  them- 
selves in  tolerable  order  within  my  mind :  for  while  the 
chief  objects  are  taking  their  right  places,  there  is  space  and 
room  between  them  for  many  a  less  important  one.  My 
enthusiasm  is  purifying  itself,  and  becoming  more  decided, 
and  now  at  last  my  mind  can  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
greatest  and  purest  creations  of  art  with  calm  admiration. 

In  my  situation  one  is  tempted  to  envy  the  artist  who,  by 
copies  and  imitations  of  some  kind  or  other  can,  as  it  were, 
come  near  to  those  great  conceptions,  and  can  grasp  them 
better  than  one  who  merely  looks  at  and  reflects  upon  them. 
In  the  end,  however,  every  one  feels  he  must  do  his  best ;  and 
so  I  set  all  the  sails  of  my  intellect,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
round  this  coast. 

The  stovo  is  at  present  thoroughly  waim,  and  piled  up  with 
excellent  coals,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  us,  as  no  one 
scarcely  has  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  the  fire  two 
whole  hours  together;  I  will  therefore  avail  myself  of  this 
agreeable  temperature  to  rescue  fi'om  my  tablets  a  few  notes 
which  are  almost  obliterated. 
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On  the  2nd  of  February  we  attended  the  ceremony  of 
blessing  the  tapers  in  the  Sistine  chapel..  I  was  in  anything 
Dnt  a  good  humour,  and  shortly  went  off  again  with  my 
friends ;  for  I  thought  to  myself  those  are  the  very  candles 
which,  for  these  three  himdred  years,  have  been  dimming 
those  noble  paintings,  and  it  is  their  smoke  which,  with  priestly 
impudence,  not  merely  hangs  in  clouds  around  the  only  sun 
of  art,  but  from  year  to  year  obscures  it  more  and  more,  and 
will  at  last  envelop  it  in  total  darkness. 

We  therefore  sought  the  free  air,  and  after  a  long  walk 

came  upon  S.  Onofrio's,  in  a  comer  of  which  Tasso  is  buried. 

In  the  Hbrary  of  the  monastery  there  is  a  bust  of  him,  the 

face  is  of  wax,  and  I  .please  myself  with  fancying  that  it  was 

taken  after  death :    although  the  lines  have  lost  some  of  their 

sharpness,  and  it  is  in  some  parts  injured,  still  on  the  whole 

it  serves  better  than  any  other  I  have  yet  seen  to  convey  an 

idea  of  a  talented,  sensitive,  and  refined  but  reserved  character. 

So  much   for  this  time.     I   must  now   turn  to  glorious 

Volckmann's  2nd  part,  which  contains   Kome,  and  which  I 

hare  not  yet  seen.     Before  I  start  for  Naples,  the  harvest 

must  be  housed;    good    days  are  coming    for  binding  the 

sheaves. 


Rome,  Feb.  17,  1787. 
The  weather  is  incredibly  and  inexpressibly  beautiful ;  for 
the  whole  of  February,  with  the  exception  of  four  rainy  days, 
a  pure  bright  sky,  and  the  days  towards  noon  almost  too  warm. 
One  is  tempted  out  into  the  open  air,  and  if  till  lately  one 
spent  all  one's  time  in  the  city  among  gods  and  heroes,  the 
country  nas  now  all  at  once  resumed  it^  rights,  and  one  can 
scarcely  tear  oneself  from  the  surroimding  scenes,  lit  up  as 
they  are  with  the  most  glorious  days.  Many  a  time  does  the 
remembrance  come  across  me  how  our  northern  artists  labour 
to  gain  a  charm  from  thatched  roofs  and  ruined  towers — 
how  they  turn  round  and  round  every  bush  and  bourne,  and 
crumbling  rock,  in  the  hope  of  catching  some  picturesque 
effect :  and  I  have  been  quite  surprised  at  myself,  when  I  find 
these  things  from  habit  still  re  coining  a  hold  upon  me.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  within  these  last  fourteen  days  I 
have  plucked  up  a  little  courage,  and,  sketch-book  in  hand, 
iiave  wandered  up  and  down  the  hollows  and  heights  of  the 
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neighbouring  villas,  and,  without  much  consideration,  ha^'e 
sketched  oft*  a  few  little  objects  characteristically  southern 
and  Koman,  and  am  now  trying  (if  good  luck  will  come  to 
my  aid)  to  give  them  the  requisite  lights  and  shades. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  clearly  see 
and  to  acknowledge  what  is  good  and  the  excellent,  but  that 
when  one  attempts  to  make  them  one's  own,  and  to  grasp 
them,  somehow  or  other  they  slip  away,  as  it  were,  from 
between  one's  fingers ;  and  we  apprehend  them,  not  by  the 
standard  of  the  true  and  right,  but  in  accordance  wili  our 
previous  habits  of  thought  and  tastes.  It  is  only  by  constant 
practice  that  we  can  hope  to  improve ;  but  where  am  I  to  find 
time  and  a  collection  of  models  ?  Still  I  do  feel  myself  a 
little  improved  by  the  sincere  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  last 
fourteen  days. 

.  The  artists  are  ready  enough  with  their  hints  and  instruc 
tions,  for  I  am  quick  in  apprehending  them.  But  then  the 
lesson  so  quickly  learnt  and  understood,  is  not  so  easily  put 
in  practice.  To  apprehend  quickly  is,  forsooth,  the  attribute 
of  the  mind,  but  correctly  to  execute  that,  requires  the  prac- 
tice of  a  life. 

And  yet  the  amateur,  however  weak  may  be  his  efforts  at 
imitation,  need  not  be  discouraged.  The  few  lines  which  I 
scratch  upon  the  paper  often  hastily,  seldom  correctly  facilitate 
any  conception  of  sensible  objects ;  for  one  advances  to  an  idea 
more  surely  and  more  steadily  the  more  accurately  and  pre- 
cisely he  considers  individual  objects. 

Only  it  will  not  do  to  measure  oneself  with  artists ;  every 
one  must  go  on  in  his  own  style.  For  Nature  has  made  pro- 
vision for  all  her  childi^en ;  the  meanest  is  not  hindered  in  its 
existence  even  by  that  of  the  most  excellent.  "A  little  man 
is  still  a  man ;"  and  with  this  remark,  we  will  let  the  matter 
drop. 

I  have  seen  the  sea  twice— first  the  Adriatic,  then  the 
Mediterranean,  but  only  just  to  look  at  it.  In  Naples  we 
hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with  it.  All  within  me 
seems  suddenly  to  urge  me  on :  why  not  sooner — ^why  not 
at  a  less  sacrifice  ?  How  many  thousand  things,  many  quite 
new  and  for  the  first  time,  should  I  not  have  had  to  commu- 
nicate ! 
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Rome,  Feb,  17,  1787. 
Evening,  after  the  follies  of  the  Carnival, 

I  am  sorry  to  go  away  and  leave  Moritz  alone ;  he  is  going 
on  well,  but  when  he  is  left  to  himself,  he  immediately  shuts 
himself  up  and  is  lost  to  the  world.  I  have  therefore  exhorted 
him  to  write  to  Herder :  the  letter  is  enclosed.  I  should  wish  for 
an  answer,  which  may  be  serviceable  and  helpful  to  him. 
He  is  a  strange  good  fellow ;  he  would  have  been  far  more  so, 
had  he  occasionally  met  with  a  friend,  sensible  and  affec- 
tionate enough  to  enlighten  him  as  to  his  true  state.  At 
present  he  could  not  form  an  acquaintance  likely  to  be  more 
blessed  to  him  than  Herder's,  if  permitted  frequently  to  write 
to  him.  Hr  is  at  this  moment  engaged  on  a  very  laudable 
antiquarian  attempt,  which  well  deserves  to  be  encouraged  : 
Friend  Herder  could  scarcely  bestow  his  cares  better  nor 
sow  his  good  advice  in  a  more  grateful  soil. 

The  great  portrait  of  myself  which  Tischbein  has  taken  in 
band  begins  already  to  stand  out  from  the  canvass.  The 
painter  has  employed  a  clever  statuary  to  make  him  a  little 
model  in  clay,  which  is  elegantly  draperied  with  the  mantle ; 
with  this  he  is  working  away  diligently,  for  it  must,  he 
says,  be  brought  to  a  certain  point  before  we  set  out  for 
Naples,  and  it  takes  no  little  time  merely  to  cover  so  large  a 
field  of  canvass  with  colours. 


Rome,  Feb.  19,  1787. 
The  weather  continues  to  be  finer  than  words  can  express. 
This  has  been  a  day  miserably  wasted  among  fools.  At  night- 
fall I  betook  myself  to  the  Villa  Medici.  A  new  moon  has 
just  shone  upon  us,  and  below  the  slender  crescent  I  could 
with  the  naked  eye  discern  almost  the  whole  of  the  dark  disc 
through  the  perspective.  Over  the  earth  hangs  that  haze  of 
the  day  which  the  paintings  of  Claude  have  rendered  so  well 
known.  In  Nature,  however,  the  phenomenon  is  perhaps  no- 
where so  beautifril  as  it  is  here.  Flowers  are  now  springing 
out  of  the  earth,  and  the  trees  putting  forth  blossoms  which 
hitherto  I  have  been  unacquainted  with ;  the  almonds  are  in 
blossom,  and  between  the  dark-green  oaks  they  make  an  appear- 
ance as  beautiful  as  it  is  new  to  me.  The  sky  is  like  a  brischt 
blue  taffeta  in  the  simshine;  what  will  it  be  in  Naples? 
Almost  everything  here  is  already  green.      My  bottmicaJ 
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whims  gain  food  and  strength  from  all  around ;  end  I  am 
the  way  to  discover  new  and  beautiful  relations  by  means  o^ 
which  Nature — that  vast  prodigy,  which  yet  is  nowher^^ 
visible-— evolves  the  most  manifold  varieties  out  of  the  mosiS 
simple. 

Vesuvius  is  throwing  out  both  ashes  and  stones ;  in  th^= 
evening  its  summit  appears  to  glow.  May  travailing  Natures 
only  favour  us  with  a  stream  of  lava.  I  can  scarcely  endure  U^ 
wait  till   it   shall  be   really  my  lot   to  witness  such  grancH 

phenomena.  

'        Rome,  Feb  21,1787. 

Ash  Wednesday^mm 

The  folly  is  now  at  an  end.     The  coimtless  lights  of  yester — 
day  evening  were,  however,  a  strange  spectacle.     One  must^ 
have  seen  the  Carnival  in  Rome  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the^ 
wish  to  see  it  again.     Nothing  can  be  written  of  it :  as  a- 
subject  of  conversation  it  may  be   amusing  enough.     Th& 
most  unpleasant  feeling  about  it  is,  that  real  internal  joy  is 
wanting — there  is  a  lack  of  money,  which  prevents  them  en- 
joying the  morsel  of  pleasure,  which  otherwise  they  might 
still  feel  in  it.     The  great  are  economical,  and  hold  back ; 
those  of  the  middle  ranks  are  without  the  means,  and  the 
populace  without  spring  or  elasticity.     In  the  last  days  there 
was  an  incredible  tumult,  but  no  heartfelt  joy.     The  sky,  so 
infinitely  fine  and  clear,  looked  down  nobly  and  innocently 
upon  the  mummeries. 

However,  as  imitation  is  out  of  the  question,  and  cannot 
be  thought  of  here,  I  send  you,  to  amuse  the  children,  some 
drawings  of  carnival  masks,  and  some  ancient  Roman  cos- 
tumes, which  are  also  coloured,  as  they  may  serve  to  supply 
a  miising  chapter  in  the  "  Orbis  Pictus." 


Rome,  Feb.  21,  1787. 

I  snatch  a  few  moments  in  the  intervals  of  packing,  to 
mention  some  particulars  which  I  have  hitherto  omitted. 
To-morrow  we  set  off  for  Naples.  I  am  already  delignting 
myself  with  the  new  scenery,  which  I  promise  myself  will 
be  inexpressibly  beautiftd ;  and  hope  in  this  paradise  of  nature, 
to  win  ^-esh  freedom  and  pleasure  for  the  study  of  ancient 
art,  on  my  return  to  sober  Rome. 

Packing  up  is  light  work  to  me,  since  I  can  now  do  it 
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with  a  merrier  heart  than  I  had  some  six  months  ago,  when  I  had 
to  tear  myself  from  all  that  was  most  dear  and  precious  to 
me.  Yes,  it  is  now  a  full  half  year  since ;  and  of  the  four 
months  I  haye  gpent  in  Rome,  not  a  moment  has  been  lost. 
The  boast  may  sound  big;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  say  too 
much. 

That  "  Iphigenia"  has  arrived,  I  know, — may,  I  learn  at  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius  that  it  has  met  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

That  Tischbein,  who  possesses  as  glorious  an  eye  for 
nature  as  for  art,  is  to  accompany  me  on  this  journey,  is 
to  me  the  subject  of  great  congratulation :  still,  as  genuine 
Grermans,  we  cannot  tibrow  aside  all  purposes  and  thoughts 
of  work.  We  have  bought  the  best  of  drawing-paper,  and 
we  intend  to  sketch  away;  although,  in  all  probability, 
the  multitude,  the  beauty,  and  the  splendour  of  tiie  objects, 
will  choke  our  good  intentions. 

One  conquest  I  have  gained  over  myself.  Of  all  my  un- 
finished poetical  works  I  shall  take  with  me  nona  but  the 
"Tasso,"  of  which  I  have  the  best  hopes.  If  I  could  only  know 
what  you  are  now  saying  to  "  Iphigenia,"  your  remarks  might 
be  some  guide  to  me  in  my  present  labours ;  for  the  plan  of 
"Tasso"  is  very  similar  ;  the  subject  still  more  confined,  and 
in  its  several  parts  will  be  even  still  more  elaborately  finished. 
Still  I  cannot  tell  as  yet  what  it  will  eventually  prove.  What 
already  exists  of  it  must  be  destroyed ;  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
tediously  drawn  out,  and  neither  the  characters  nor  the  plot,  nor 
the  tone  of  it,  are  at  all  in  harmony  with  my  present  views. 

In  making  a  clearance  I  have  fallen  upon  some  of  your 
letters,  and  in  reading  them  over  I  have  just  lighted  upon  a 
reproach,  that  in  my  letters  I  contradict  myself.  It  may  be  so, 
but  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  for  as  soon  as  I  have  written  a 
letter  I  immediately  send  it  oiff:  I  must,  however,  confess 
that  nothing  seems  to  me  more  likely,  for  I  have  lately  been 
tossed  about  by  mighty  spirits,  and  therefore  it  is  quite 
natural  if  at  times  I  £iow  not  where  I  am  standing. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  skipper,  who,  overtaken  at  sea  by  a 
stormy  night,  determined  to  steer  for  port.  His  little  boy, 
who  in  the  dark  was  crouching  by  him,  asked  him,  "  What 
silly  light  is  that  which  I  see — ^at  one  time  above  us  and  at 
another  below  us?"  His  father  promised  to  explain  it  to  him 
^me  other  day;  and  then  he  told  him  that  it  was  tlie  beacon 
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of  the  lighthouse,  which,  to  the  eye  now  raised,  now  depressed, 
by  the  wild  waves,  appeared  accordingly  sometimes  above 
and  sometimes  below.  I  too  am  steering  on  a  passion-tossed 
sea  for  the  harbour,  and  if  I  can  only  manage^  hold  steadily 
in  my  eye  the  gleam  of  the  beacon,  however  it  may  seem  to 
change  its  place,  I  shall  at  last  enjoy  the  wished  for  shore. 

When  one  is  on  the  eve  of  a  departure,  every  earlier  separa- 
tion, and  also  that  last  one  of  all,  and  which  is  yet  to  be,  comes 
involuntarily  into  one's  thoughts ;  and  so,  on  this  occasion,  the 
reflection  enforces  itself  on  my  mind  more  strongly  than  ever, 
that  man  is  always  making  far  too  great  and  too  many  prepa- 
rations for  life.  For  we,  for  instance — Tischbein  and  I,  that  is 
— must  soon  turn  our  backs  upon  many  a  precious  and  glorious 
object,  and  even  upon  our  well-fiimished  museum.  In  it  there 
are  now  standing  three  gems  for  comparison,  side  by  side,  and 
yet  we  part  from  them  as  though  they  were  not. 


NAPLES. 

Velleiri,  Feb,  22,   1787. 

We  arrived  here  in  good  time.  The  day  before  yesterday 
the  weather  became  gloomy ;  and  our  fine  days  were  overcast : 
still  some  signs  of  the  air  seemed  to  promise  that  it  would 
soon  clear  up  again,  and  so  indeed  it  turned  out.  The  clouds 
gradually  broke,  here  and  there  appeared  the  blue  sky,  and 
at  last  the  sun  shone  full  on  our  journey.  We  came  through 
Albano,  after  having  stopped  before  Genzano,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  park,  which  the  owner.  Prince  Chigi,  in  a  very  strange 
way  holds,  but  does  not  keep  up,  on  which  accoimt  he  will 
not  allow  any  one  to  enter  it.  In  it  a  true  wilderness  has 
been  formed.  Trees  and  shrubs,  plants  and  weeds  grow, 
wither,  fall,  and  rot  at  pleasure.  That  is  all  right,  and 
indeed  could  not  be  better.  The  expanse  before  the  entrance  is 
inexpressibly  fine.  A  high  wall  encloses  the  valley,  a  lattice- 
gate  affords  a  view  into  it ;  then  the  hill  ascends,  upon  which, 
above  you,  stands  the  castle. 

But  now  I  dare  not  attempt  to  go  on  with  the  description ; 
and  I  can  merely  say,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  from 
the  summit  we  caught  sight  of  the  moimtains  of  Sezza,  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  &e  sea  and  its  islands,  a  heavy  passing 
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chower  ynm  traversing  the  Marshes  towards  the  sea,  and 
the  li^t  and  shade,  constantly  changing  and  moving,  won  ■ 
derfblly  enKvened  and  variegated  die  dreary  plain.  The 
effect  was  beautifully  heightened  by  the  sun's  beams  which 
lit  up  with  various  hues,  the  columns  of  smoke  as  they  ascended 
&om  scattered  and  scarcely  visible  cottages. 

VeUetri  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  volcanic  hiU,  which, 
towards  the  north  alone,  is  connected  with  other  hiUs,  and 
towards  three  points  of  the  heavens  commands  a  wide  and 
uninterrupted  prospect. 

We  here  visited  the  Cabinet  of  the  Cavaliere  Boi^a,  who, 
favoured  by  his  relationship  with  the  Cardinal  has  managed, 
by  means  of  the  Propaganda,  to  collect  some  valuable  antiqui- 
ties and  other  curiosities.  -Egyptian  charms,  idols  cut  out 
of  the  very  hardest  rock,  some  small  figures  in  metal,  of 
earlier  or  later  dates,  some  pieces  of  statuary  of  burnt  clay, 
with  figures  in  low  relief,  which  were  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  on  the  authority  of  which  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  ascribe  to  the  ancient  indigenous  population  a 
style  of  their  own  in  art. 

Of  other  kinds  of  varieties  there  are  numerous  specimens 
in  this  museum.  I  noticed  two  Chinese  black-painted  boxes; 
on  the  sides  of  one  there  was  delineated  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  silk- worm,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivation  of 
rice :  both  subjects  were  very  nicely  conceived,  and  worked  out 
with  the  utmost  minuteness.  Both  the  boxes  and  their  covers 
are  eminently  beautiftd,  and,  as  well  as  the  book  in  the 
library  of  the  Propaganda,  which  I  have  already  praised,  are 
well  worth  seeing. 

It  is  certainly  inexplicable  that  these  treasures  should  be 
within  so  short  a  distance  of  Rome,  and  yet  should  not  be 
more  jfrequently  visited ;  but  perhaps  the  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience of  getting  to  these  regions,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
magic  circle  of  Rome,  may  serve  to  excuse  the  fact.  As  we 
arrived  at  the  inn,  some  women,  who  were  sitting  before  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  called  out  to  us,  and  asked  if  we 
wished  to  buy  any  antiquities ;  and  then,  as  we  showed  a 
pretty  strong  hankering  after  them,  they  brought  out  some 
old  kettles,  fire-tongs,  and  such  like  utensils,  and  were  ready 
to  die  with  laughing  at  having  made  fools  of  us.  When  we 
seemed  a  little  put  out.  our  /^uide  assured  us,  to  our  comfort, 
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Oiat  it  was  a  customary  joke,  and  that  all  etrangera 
Bubmit  to  it. 

I  am  writijig  this  in  a  very  miserable  aiiborge,  and  feel 
neitiier  strength  nor  humour  to  make  it  any  longer :  therefore 
I  moBt  bid  you  a  very  good  night. 

Fondi,  Feb.  23,  1787. 

"We  ■were  on  the  road  very  early, — by  three  in  the  monung. 
As  the  day  broke  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Pontine  Marahee, 
which  have  not  hy  any  means  sO  iU  an  appearance  as  the 
common  description  in  Rome  would  make  out.  Of  couree,  by 
merely  once  passing  over  tho  marshes,  it  is  not  possible  to 
judge  of  so  great  an  undertaking  as  that  of  the  intended  ', 
draining  of  them,  which  necessarily  requires  time  to  test  ita  ' 
merits;  still  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  works  which  have 
commenced  by  the  Pope's  orders,  will,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  attain  the  desired  end.  Conceive  to  yourself  a  wide  vsUct, 
which,  as  it  stretches  from  north  to  south,  has  but  a  very  slight 
fall,  but  which  towai-ds  the  east  and  the  mountains  is  extremely 
low,  but  rises  again  considerably  towards  the  sea  on  the  west. 
Running  in  a  straight  line  through  the  whole  length  of  it, 
the  ancient  Via  Appia  has  been  restored.  On  the  right  of 
the  latter  the  principal  di-ain  has  been  cut,  and  ia  it  the  water 
flows  with  a  rapid  fall.  By  means  of  it  the  tract  of  land  to 
the  right  has  been  drained,  and  is  now  profitably  cultivated. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  it  is  either  already  brought  into 
cultivation  or  evidently  might  be  so,  if  farmers  could  be 
found  to  take  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  spot,  which  lies 
extremely  low. 

The  left  side,  which  stretches  towards  the  mountains,  is 
more  diiEcult  to  be  managed.  Here,  however,  cross-drains  pass 
under  the  raised  way  into  the  chief  drain ;  as,  however,  the 
sur&ee  sinks  again  towards  the  mountains,  it  is  impossible 
by  this  means  to  carry  off  the  water  entirely.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  it  is  proposed,  I  was  told,  to  cut  another  leading 
drain  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  I.arge  patches,  espe- 
cially towards  Terraciua,  are  thinly  planted  with  willows  and 
poplars. 

The  posting  stations  consist  merely  of  long  thatched  sheas. 
Tischbein  sketched  one  of  them,  and  enjoyed  for  his  reward  a 
gratification  which  anly  he  could  enjoy.  A  white  horse  having 
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broke  loose  had  fled  to  the  dramed  lands.  Enjoying  its  liberty, 
it  was  galloping  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  brown  turf 
like  a  flash  of  lightning ;  in  truth  it  was  a  glorious  sight, 
rendered  significant  by  Tischbein's  rapture. 

At  the  point  where  the  ancient  village  of  Meza  once  stood, 
the  Pope  has  caused  to  be  built  a  large  and  fine  building,  which 
indicates  the  centre  of  the  level.   The  sight  of  it  increases  one's 
hopes  and  confidence  of  the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
While  thus  we  travelled  on,  we  kept  up  a  lively  conversation  to- 
gether, not  forgetting  the  warning,  that  on  this  journey  one 
must  not  go  to  sleep ;  and,  in  fact,  we  were  strongly  enough 
reminded   of  the   (tmger  of  the  atmosphere,    by  the   blue 
vapour  which,  even  in  this  season  of  the  year,  hangs  above  the 
ground.     On  this  account  the  more  delightful,  as  it  was  the 
more  longed  for,  was  the  rocky  site  of  Terracina ;  and  scarcely 
had  we  congratulated  ourselves  at  the  sight  of  it,  than  we 
caught  a  view  of  the  sea  beyond.   Immediately  afterwards  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  city  presented  to  our  eye  a  vege- 
tation quite  new  to  us.     ITie  Indian  figs  were  pushing  their 
large  fleshy  leaves  amidst  the  gray  green  of  dwarf  myrtles, 
the  yellowish  green  of  the  pomegranate,  and  the  pale  green 
of  the  olive.     As  we  passed  along,  we  noticed  both  flowers 
and  shrubs  quite  new  to  us.     On  the  meadows  the  narcissus 
and  the  adonis  were  in  flower.    For  a  long  time  the  sea  was 
on  our  right,  while  close  to  us  on  the  left  ran  an  unbroken 
range  of  limestone  rocks.     It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  runs  down  from  Tivoli  and  touches  the  sea, 
which  it  does  not  leave  again  till  you  reach  the  Campagna  di 
Romana,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  the  volcanic  formations  of 
Frescati,    Alba,  and  VeUetri,    and  lastly   by    the   Pontine 
Marshes.     Monte   Circello,  with  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Terracina,  where  the  Pontine  Marshes  terminate,  in  all  pro- 
bability consists  also  of  a  system  of  chalk  rocks. 

We  left  the  sea  coast,  and  sobn  reached  the  charming  plain 
of  Fondi.  Every  one  must  admire  this  little  spot  of  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  land,  enclosed  with  hills,  which  them- 
selves are  by  no  means  wild.  Oranges,  in  great  numbers,  are 
still  hanging  on  the  trees ;  the  crops,  all  of  wheat,  are  beau- 
tifiilly  green ;  olives  are  growing  in  the  fields,  and  the  little 
city  is  in  the  bottom.  A  palm  tree,  which  stood  out  a  marked 
object  in  the  scenery,  received  our  greetings.      So  much  for 
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this  evening.  Pardon  the  scrawl.  I  must  write  without 
thinking,  for  writing  sake.  The  objects  are  too  numerous, 
my  resting  place  too  wretched,  and  yet  my  desire  to  commit 
something  to  paper  too  great.  With  nightfall  we  reached 
this  place,  and  it  is  now  time  to  go  to  rest. 


S,  Agata,  Feb,  24,  1787. 

Although  in  a  wretchedly  cold  chamber,  I  must  yet  try  and 
give  you  some  account  of  a  beautiful  day.  It  was  already 
nearly  light  when  we  drove  out  of  Fondi,  and  we  were  forth- 
with greeted  by  the  orange  t'^ees  which  hang  over  the  waUs 
on  both  sides  of  our  road.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  such 
numbers  as  can  only  be  imagined  and  not  expressed.  Towards 
the  top  the  young  leaf  is  yellowish,  but  below  and  in  the 
middle,  of  sappy  green.  Mignon  was  quite  right  to  long 
for  them. 

After  this  we  travelled  through  clean  and  well- worked  fields 
of  wheat,  planted  at  convenient  distances  with  olive-trees. 
A  soft  breeze  was  moving,  and  brought  to  the  light  the  silvery 
under-surface  of  the  leaves,  as  the  branches  swayed  gently 
and  elegantly.  It  was  a  gray  morning ;  a  north  wind  pro- 
mised soon  to  dispel  all  the  clouds. 

Then  the  road  entered  a  valley  between  stony  but  well- 
dressed  fields ;  the  crops  of  the  most  beautiful  green.  At  cer- 
tain spots  one  saw  some  roomy  places,  paved,  and  surrounded 
with  low  walls ;  on  these  the  com,  which  is  never  carried  home 
in  sheaves,  is  thrashed  out  at  once.  The  valley  gradually 
narrows,  and  the  road  becomes  moimtainous,  bare  rocks  of 
limestone  standing  on  both  sides  of  us.  A  violent  storm 
followed  us,  with  a  fall  of  sleet,  which  thawed  very  slowly. 

The  walls,  of  an  ancient  style,  built  after  the  pattern 
of  net-work,  charmed  us  exceedingly.  On  the  heights 
the  soil  is .  rocky,  but  nevei-theless  planted  with  olive-trees 
wherever  there  is  the  smallest  patch  of  soil  to  receive  them. 
Next  we  drove  over  a  plain  covered  with  olive-trees,  and  then 
through  a  small  town.  We  here  noticed  altars,  ancient  tomb- 
stones, and  fragments  of  every  kind  built  up  in  the  walls  of 
the  pleasure-houses  in  the  gardens.  ITien  the  lower  stories 
of  ancient  villas,  once  excellently  built,  but  now  filled  up 
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witH  earth,  and  overgrown  with  olives.  At  last  we  caught 
a  sight  of  Vesuvius,  with  a  cloud  of  smoke  resting  on  its 
brow, 

Molo  di  Gaeta  greeted  us  again  with  the  richest  of  orange- 
trees  ;  we  remained  there  some  hours.  The  creek  before  the 
town,  which  the  tide  flows  up  to,  affords  one  the  finest 
of  views.  Following  the  line  of  coast,  on  the  right,  till  the  eye 
reaches  at  last  the  horn  of  the  crescent,  one  sees  at  a  mode- 
rate distance  the  fortress  of  Gaeta  on  the  rocks.  The  left 
horn  stretches  out  still  further,  presenting  to  the  beholder 
first  of  all  aline  of  mountains,  then  Vesuvius,  and,  beyond 
all,  the  islands,     Ischia  lies  before  you  nearly  in  the  centre. 

On  the  shore  here  I  found,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a 
starfish,  and  an  echinus  thrown  up  by  the  sea ;  a  beautiful 
green  leaf,  {tethys  foliacea)^  smooth  as  the  finest  bath  paper, 
and  other  remarkable  rubble-stones,  the  most  common  being 
limestone,  but  occasionally  also  serpentine,  jasper,  quartz, 
granite,  breccian  pebbles,  porphyry,  marble  of  different 
kinds,  and  glass  of  a  blue  and  green  colour.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  specimens  are  scarcely  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  are  probably  the  debris  of  ancient  buildings ; 
and  thus  we  have  seen  the  waves  before  our  eyes  playing  with 
the  splendours  of  the  ancient  world.  We  tarried  awhile,  and 
pleased  ourselves  with  meditating  on  the  nature  of  man,  whose 
nopes,  whether  in  the  civilized  or  savage  state,  are  so  soon 
disappointed. 

Departing  from  Molo,  a  beautiful  prospect  still  accompa- 
nies die  traveller,  even  after  Ms  quitting  the  sea ;  the  last 
glimpse  of  it  was  a  lovely  bay,  of  which  we  took  a  sketch.  We 
now  came  upon  a  good  fruit  country,  with  hedges  of  aloes. 
We  noticed  an  aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  mountains  over 
some  nameless  and  orderless  masses  of  ruins. 

Next  comes  the  ferry  over  the  Garigliano  ;  after  crossing  it 
one  passes  through  tolerably  fruitful  districts,  till  we  reach 
the  mountains.  Nothing  striking.  At  length,  the  first  hill  of 
lava.  Here  begins  an  extensive  and  glorious  district  of  hill 
and  vale,  over  which  the  snowy  summits  are  towering  in  the 
distance.  On  the  nearest  eminence  lies  a  long  town,  which 
strikes  the  eye  with  an  agreeable  effect.  In  the  valley  lies 
S.  Agata,  a  considerable  inn,  where  a  cheerful  fire  was 
burning  in  a  chimney  arranged  as  a  cabinet ;  however,  ouS 
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room  is  cold— no  window,  only  shutters,  which  I  am  juflt 
hastening  to  close. 


Naples,  Feb.  25,  1787. 

And  here  we  are  happily  arrived  at  last,  and  with  good 
omens  enough.  Of  our  day's  journey  thus  much  only.  We 
left  S.  Agata  with  simrise,  a  violent  north-east  wind  blow- 
ing on  our  backs,  which  continued  the  whole  day  through. 
It  was  not  till  noon  that  it  was  master  of  the  clouds.  We 
suffered  much  from  the  cold. 

Our  road  again  lay  among  and  over  volcanic  hills,  amoug 
which  I  did  not  notice  many  limestone  rocks.  At  last  we 
reached  the  plains  of  Capua,  and  shortly  afterwards  Capua 
itself,  where  we  halted  at  noon.  In  the  aftembon  a  beautiM 
but  flat  region  lay  stretched  before  us ;  the  road  is  broad, 
and  runs  through  fields  of  green  com,  so  even  that  it  looked 
like  a  carpet,  and  was  at  least  a  span  high.  Along  the  fields 
are  planted  rows  of  poplars,  from  which  the  branches  are 
lopped  to  a  great  height,  that  the  vines  may  run  up  them ; 
this  is  the  case  all  the  way  to  Naples.  The  soil  is  excellent, 
light,  loose,  and  well  worked,  llie  vine  stocks  are  of  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  height,  and  their  shoots  hang  in  festoons 
like  nets  from  tree  to  tree. 

Vesuvius  was  all  the  while  on  our  left  with  a  strong  smoke, 
and  I  felt  a  quiet  joy  to  think  that  at  last  I  beheld  with  my 
own  eyes  this  most  remarkable  object.  The  sky  became 
clearer  and  clearer,  and  at  length  the  sun  shone  quite  hot  into 
our  narrow  roUing  lodging.  The  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
clear  and  bright  as  we  approached  Naples,  and  we  now  found 
ourselves,  in  truth,  in  quite  another  world.  The  houses, 
with  flat  roofs,  at  once  bespeak  a  different  climate ;  inwardly, 
perhaps,  they  may  not  be  very  comfortable.  Every  one  is 
in  the  streets,  or  sitting  in  the  sun  as  long  as  it  shines.  The 
Neapolitan  believes  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  Paradise, 
and  entertains  a  very  melancholy  opinion  of  our  northern 
lands.  Sempre  neve,  caso  di  legno,  gran  ignoranza^  ma 
danari  assai.  Such  is  the  picture  they  draAv  of  our  condition. 
Interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  German  folk,  it  means — 
AJways  snow,  wooden  houses,  great  ignorance,  but  money 
enough. 
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Naples  at  first  sight  leaves  a  free,  cheerful,  and  lively 
npression;  numberless  beings  are  passing  and  repassing 
ach  other  :  the  king  is  gone  hunting,  the  queen  promising  ; 
nd  80  things  could  not  be  better. 


Naples,  Monday,  Feb.  26,  1787. 

"  Alia  Locanda  del  Sgr,  Moriconi  al  Largo  del  Castello,'* 
fiider  this  addi*ess,  no  less  cheerM  than  high-sounding, 
itters  jfrom  all  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  will  hencefortii 
nd  us.  Round  the  castle,  which  lies  by  the  sea,  there 
tretches  a  large  open  space,  which,  although  surrounded  on 
U  sides  with  houses,  is  not  called  a  square  or  piazza,  but  a 
irgo,  or  expanse.  Perhaps  the  name  is  derived  from 
ncient  times,  when  it  was  still  an  open  and  unenclosed 
ountry.  Here,  in  a  comer  house  on  one  side  of  the  Largo, 
re  have  taken  up  our  lodgings  in  a  corner  room,  which 
ommands  a  free  and  lively  view  of  the  ever  moving  surface. 
In  iron  balcony  nms  before  several  windows,  and  even  round 
he  comer.  One  would  never  leave  it,  if  the  sharp  wind 
vere  not  extremely  cutting. 

The  room  is  cheerfully  decorated,  especially  the  ceiling, 
vhose  arabasques  of  a  himdred  compartments  bear  witness  to 
he  proximity  of  Pompeii  and  Hercuianeimi.  Now,  all  this  is 
rery  well  and  very  fine ;  but  there  is  no  fire-place,  no 
jhimney,  and  yet  February  exercises  even  here  its  rights. 
[  expressed  a  wish  for  something  to  warm  me.  They  brought 
n  a  tripod  of  sufficient  height  from  the  ground  for  one  con- 
reniently  to  hold  one's  hands  over  it ;  on  it  was  placed  a 
jhallow  brazier,  full  of  extremely  fine  charcoal  red-hot,  but 
X)vered  smoothly  over  with  ashes.  We  now  foimd  it  an 
idvantage  to  be  able  to  manage  this  process  of  domestic 
jconomy ;  we  had  learned  that  at  Rome.  With  the  ring  of 
I  key,  from  time  to  time,  one  cautiously  draws  away  the 
ishes  of  tbe  surface,  so  that  a  few  of  the  embers  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  free  air.  Were  you  impatiently  to  stir  up  the 
flowing  coals,  you  would  no  doubt  experience  for  a  few 
loments  great  warmth,  but  you  would  in  a  short  time  exhauts 
tie  fuel,  and  then  you  must  pay  a  certain  simi  to  have  the 
nusier  filled  again. 


[  did  not  feel  quite  well, 
of  ease  and  comfort.     A  i 
protect  one's    feet  from  1 
iisvial.     I  determined  to  put  o 
brought  with  U8  in  fun,  and  il 
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and  could  have  wished  for 
eed  matting  was  all  there  was  to 
be  stoDC  floor;  skins  b 
n  a  sailor's  cloak  whic'n 
did  ine  good  service,  especiaUy 
when  I  tied  it  round  my  body  with  the  rope  of  my  box.  I 
must  have  looked  very  comical,  something  between  a  saOor 
and  a  capuchin.  When  Tischbein  came  back  from  visiting 
Bome  of  his  friends,  and  found  me  in  this  dress,  be  oould  not 
refrain  from  laughing. 

Naples,  Feb.  27,  1787. 
Yesterday  I  kept  quietly  at  bome,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
slight  bodily  ailment.  To-day  has  been  a  regular  carouse, 
and  the  time  passed  rapidly  while  we  visited  the  most 
glorious  of  objects.  Let  man  talk,  describe  and  paiut  as  he 
may — lo  be  here  is  more  than  all.  The  shore,  the  creeks,  and 
the  bay,  Vesuvius,  the  city,  the  suburbs,  the  costlea.  the 
atmosphere  !  In  the  evening,  too,  wo  went  into  the  Grotto 
of  Posilippo,  while  the  setting  sun  was  shining  into  it  from 
the  odier  side.  I  can  pardon  all  who  li  '  ' 
Naples,  and  remember  with  emotion  my  father,  who  retained 
to  the  last  an  indelible  impression  of  those  objects  which 
to-day  I  have  cast  eyes  upon  for  the  first  time.  Just  as  it  is 
said,  that  people  who  have  once  seen  a  ghost,  are  never  after- 
wards seen  to  smile,  so  in  the  opposite  sense  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  that  be  never  could  become  perfectly  miserable,  bo 
long  as  he  remembered  Naples.  According  to  my  fashion, 
I  Bia  qviite  still  and  calm,  and  when  anything  happens  too 
absurd,  only  make  lai^e — large  eyes. 

Naples,  Feb.  28,  1787. 
To-day  we  visited  Philip  Hackcrt.  tbc  famous  landscape- 
painter,  who  enjoys  the  special  confidence  and  peculiar  favour 
of  the  king  and  the  queen.  A  wing  of  the  palace  Franca 
Villa  has  been  assigned  to  him,  which,  having  furnished  it 
with  true  artistic  taste,  be  feels  great  satisfaction  in  in- 
habiting. He  is  a  very  precise  and  prudent  personage, 
who,  with  untiring  industry,  maooges,  nevertheless,  to  enjoy 
lifb. 
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After  that  we  took  a  sail,  and  saw  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
wonderM  shapes  drawn  out  of  the  waves.  The  day  was 
glorious;  the  tramontane  (north  winds)  tolerable. 


Naplesy  March  1,  1787. 

Even  in  Rome  my  self-willed  hermit-like  humour  was 
ibreed  to  assume  a  more  social  aspect  than  I  altogether  liked : 
no  doubt  it  appears  a  strange  beginning  to  go  into  the 
world  in  order  to  be  alone.  Accordingly  I  could  not  resist 
Prince  von  Wajdeck,  who  most  kindly  mvited  me,  and  by 
his  rank  and  influence  has  procured  me  the  enjoyment  of 
many  privileges.  We  had  scarcely  reached  Naples,  where 
he  has  been  residing  a  long  while,  when  he  sent  us  an  invita- 
tion to  pay  a  visit  with  him  to  Puzzuoli  and  the  neighbourhood. 
I  was  thinking  already  of  Vesuvius  for  to-day;  but  Tischbein 
has  forced  me  to  take  this  journey,  which,  agreeable  enough 
of  itself,  promises  from  the  fine  weather,  and  the  society  of 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  well-educated  prince,  very  much 
both  of  pleasure  and  profit.  We  had  also  seen  in  Rome  a 
beautiful  lady,  who  with  her  husband,  is  inseparable  from  the 
Prince.  She  also  is  to  be  of  the  party ;  and  we  hope  for  a 
most  deUghtful  day. 

Moreover,  1  was  intimately  known  to  this  noble  society, 
having  met  them  previously.  The  Prince,  upon  our  first 
acquaintance,  had  asked  me  what  I  was  then  busy  with ;  and 
the  plan  of  my  "  Iphigenia ' '  was  so  fresh  in  my  recollection,  that 
I  was  able  one  evening  to  relate  it  to  them  circumstantially. 
They  entered  into  it ;  still,  still  I  fancied  I  could  observe  that 
something  livelier  and  wilder  was  expected  of  me. 

Evening, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  this  day.  How 
often  has  the  cursory  reading  of  a  book,  which  irresistibly 
carries  one  with  it,  exercised  tiie  greatest  influence  on  a  man's 
whole  life,  and  produced  at  once  a  decisive  effect,  which  neither 
a  second  perusd  nor  earnest  reflection  can  either  strengthen 
or  modify.  This  I  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  ''  Sakuntala '' ; 
and  do  not  great  men  affect  us  somewhat  in  the  same  way  ?  A 
sail  to  Puzzuoli,  little  trips  by  land,  cheerful  walks  through 
the  most  wonderful  regions  in  the  world !   Beneath  the  purest 
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eky  the  most  trencliei-oua  soil ;  riiiiie  of  inconceivable  opulence, 
oppressive,  and  sniideniiig ;  boiling  waters,  clefts  exhaling  bu  • 
phur,  rocks  of  sliig  defying  vegetabJe  life,  bare  forbidding 
traets,  and  then  at  last  on  all  sides  the  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tiition  seizing  every  spot  and  cranny  possible,  running  over 
every  lifeless  object,  edging  the  lakes  and  brooks,  and  nour- 
ishing a  glorious  wood  of  oak  on  the  brink  of  an  ancient 

And  thus  one  is  driven  backwards  and  forwards  between 
nature  and  the  history  of  nations ;  one  wishes  to  meditate,  and 
soon  ieols  himself  quite  unBt  for  it.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  living  lives  on  merrily,  with  a  joyousness  which  we 
too  would  share.  Educated  persona,  belonging  to  the  worldand 
the  worlds  ways,  but  warned  by  serious  events,  become,  never- 
thelesa,  disposed  for  reflection.  A  boundless  riew  of  earth, 
sea,  and  sky, — and  then  called  away  to  the  side  of  a  young  and 
amiable  lady,  accustomed  and  delighted  to  receive  homage. 

Amidst  ail  this  giddy  excitement,  however,  I  failed  not 
to  make  majiy  notes.  ITie  future  reduction  of  these  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  map  we  consulted  on  the  spot,  and 
by  a  hnsty  sketch  of  Tiachbein's.  To-day  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  make  the  least  addition  to  these. 

March  2, 
Thursday  I  ascended  Vesuvius,  although  the  weather  was 
unsettled,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  surroimded  by 
clouda.  I  took  a  carriage  as  far  as  Resina,  and  then,  on  ^e 
back  of  a  mule,  began  the  ascent,  having  vineyards  on  bofli 
sidea.  Next,  on  foot,  I  crossed  the  lava  of  the  year '71,  on  the 
surface  of  which  a  fine  but  compact  moss  was  already  growing ; 
then  upwards  on  the  side  of  the  lava.  The  hut  of  the  hermit 
on  the  height,  was  on  my  left  hand.  After  this  we  climbed  the 
Ash-hill,  which  is  wearisome  walking ;  two-thirds  of  the  sum- 
mit were  enveloped  in  clouds.  At  last  we  reached  the  ancient 
crater,  now  filled  np,  where  we  found  recent  lava,  only  two 
months  and  fourteen  days  old,  and  also  a  slight  streak  of  only 
five  days,  which  was,  oowever,  already  cold.  Passing  over 
these,  we  next  ascended  a  height  which  had  been  thrown  up 
by  volcanic  action  ;  it  was  smoking  from  all  ils  points.  Aa 
the  smoke  rolled  away  from  us,  I  essayed  to  approach  the 
rrater;    scarcely,   however,  hod    wp    taken    fifty  ttepa   i 
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the  steam,  when  it  became  so  dense  that  I  could  scarcely 
see  mv  shoes.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  we  held  snuff 
oontiniially  before  our  nostrils.  My  guide  had  disappeared ; 
and  the  footing  on  the  lava  lately  thrown  up  was  very  unsteady. 
I  therefore  thought  it  right  to  tmn  round,  and  to  reserve 
the  sight  for  a  finer  day,  and  for  less  of  smoke.  However,  I 
now  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  breathe  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Otherwise,  the  moimtain  was  quite  still.  Inhere  was  no 
flame,  no  roaring,  no  stones  thrown  up — all  which  it  usually 
does  at  most  times.  I  reconnoitered  it  well,  with  the  intention 
of  regularly  storming  it  as  soon  as  the  weather  shall  improve. 

The  specimens  of  lava  that  I  found,  were  mostly  of  well- 
known  kinds.  I  noticed,  however,  a  phenomenon  which 
appeared  to  me  extremely  strange,  which  I  intend  to  examine 
again  still  more  closely,  and  also  to  consult  connoisseurs  and 
collectors  upon  it.  It  is  a  stalactite  incrustation  of  a  part  of 
the  volcanic  Amnel,  which  has  been  thrown  down,  and  now 
rears  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  old  choked-up  crater.  Tliis  mass 
of  solid  grepsh  stalactite  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
sublimation  of  the  very  finest  volcanic  evaporation,  without  the 
co-operation  of  either  moisture  or  fusion.  It  will  furnish 
occasion  for  ftirther  thinking. 

To-day,  the  3rd  of  March,  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds, 
and  a  sirocco  is  blowing.     For  post-day,  good  weather. 

A  very  strange  medley  of  men,  beautiful  houses,  and  most 
singular  fishes  are  here  to  be  seen  in  abundance. 

Of  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  of  its  glories,  which  have 
been  so  often  described  and  conmiended,  not  a  word  from  me. 
*'  Vede  Napoli  e  poi  muori^^  is  the  cry  here.     *'  See  Naples, 

and  die."  

Naples,  March  5,  1787. 

That  no  Neapolitan  will  allow  the  merits  of  his  city  to  be 
questioned,  that  their  poets  should  sing  in  extravagant  hyper- 
bole of  the  blessings  of  its  site,  are  not  matters  to  quarrel 
about,  even  though  a  pair  of  Vesuviuses  stood  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Here  one  can  almost  cast  aside  all  remembrances,  even 
of  Rome.  As  compared  with  this  free  open  situation,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  in  the  basin  of  the  Tiber,  looks  like  a 
cloister  built  on  a  bad  site. 

The  sea,  with  its  vessels,  and  their  destinations,  presents 
whoUy  new  matters  for  reflection.     The  fiigate  for  Palermo 
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htarted  yeaterday,  wilh  a  stroDg,  direct,  north  wind.  This  tini« 
it  certairjf  nil!  net  Le  more  than  eix-and-tiurty  hours  on  the 
passage.  With  Uiiat  longing  did  1  nut  watch  the  fiill  sails  u 
the  vessel  ^.issed  between  Capri  and  Cape  Minerva,  until  at 
lost  it  disappeared.  Who  could  see  one's  beloved  thus  sailing 
away  and  survive  ?  The  sirocco  (south  wind)  ia  now  blowing ; 
if  the  wind  becomes  stronger,  the  breakers  over  the  Mole  will 
be  glorious. 

'I'o-diiy  being  Friday,  is  the  grand  promenade  of  the  nobi- 
lity, when  every  one  displays  his  equipages,  and  especially  his 
stud.  It;  is  ahnost  impossible  to  see  hner  horses  anywhere 
thau  in  Naples,  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  felt  an 
iutereHt  in  these  animals. 

Naples,  March  3,.1787. 

Here  you  have  a  (ew  leaves,  as  reporters  of  the  enter- 
tainment I  have  met  with  in  this  place ;  also  a  comer 
of  the  cover  of  your  letter,  stained  with  smoke,  in  testi- 
mony of  its  having  been  with  me  on  Vesuvius.  You  must 
not,  however,  fiincy.  either  in  your  waking  thoughts  or  in 
jour  dreams,  that  I  am  surrounded  by  perils ;  be  assured 
that  wherever  I  venture,  there  ia  no  more  danger  than  on  fiia 
road  to  Belvedere.  The  earth  is  everywhere  the  Lord's;  may 
be  well  said  in  reference  to  such  objects.  1  never  seek 
adventure  out  of  a  mere  rage  for  singularity ;  but  even  because 
I  am  most  cool,  and  can  catch  at  a  glance,  the  peculiarities  of 
any  object,  I  may  well  do  and  venture  more  tbau  many  others. 
ITie  passage  to  Sicily  is  anything  but  dangerous.  A  few  days 
ago,  the  frigate  sailed  for  Palermo  with  a  favorable  breeze 
from  the  north,  and,  leaving  Capri  on  the  right,  has,  no  doubt, 
accomplished  the  voyage  in  six-and-thirty  hours.  In  all  such 
eipeditions,  oae  finds  the  danger  to  be  fiir  less  in  reahty  than, 
at  a  distance,  one  is  apt  to  imagine. 

Of  earthquakes,  there  is  not  at  present  a  vestige  in  Lower 
Italy  ;  in  the  upper  provinces  Rimini  and  its  neighbourhood 
has  lirtcly  sufi'ered.  Thus  the  earth  has  strange  humours,  and 
people  talk  of  earthquakes  fasre  just  as  we  do  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  as  in  Tlmringia  they  talk  of  conflagrations. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  are  now  familiar  with  tLa 
two  editions  of  my  "  Iphigenia,"  but  still  more  pleased  should  1 
be  had  you  been  moieiensibleof  the  difference  between  tfami. 
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I  know  what  I  have  done  for  it,  and  may  well  speak  thereof, 
since  I  feel  that  I  could  make  still  further  improvements.  If  it 
be  a  bliss  to  enjoy  the  good,  it  is  still  greater  happiness  to  dis- 
cern the  better :  for  in  art  the  best  only  is  good  enough. 

Naples^  March  5,  1787. 

We  spent  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent  in  visiting  church 
after  church.  As  in  Rome  all  is  highly  solemn  ;  so  here  every 
hour  is  merry  and  cheerftil.  The  Neapolitan  school  of  painting, 
too,  can  only  be  understood  in  Naples.  One  is  astonished  to 
see  the  whole  front  of  a  church  painted  from  top  to  bottom. 
Over  the  door  of  one,  Christ  is  driving  out  of  the  temple  the 
buyers  and  sellers,  who,  terribly  frightened,  are  nimbly  hud« 
dling  up  their  wares,  and  hurrying  down  the  steps  on  both 
sides.  In  another  church,  there  is  a  room  over  the  entrance, 
which  is  richly  ornamented  with  frescoes  representing  the 
deprivation  of  Heliodorus.  *  Luca  Giordano  must  indeed  have 
painted  rapidly,  to  fill  such  large  areas  in  a  lifetime.  ITie 
pulpit,  too,  is  here  not  always  a  mere  cathedra,  as  it  is  in  other 
places,— a  place  where  one  only  may  teach  at  a  time ;  but  a 
gallery.  Along  one  of  these  I  once  saw  a  Capuchin  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  and,  now  from  one  end,  now  from 
another,  reproaching  the  people  with  their  sins.  What  had 
he  not  to  tell  them ! 

But  neither  to  be  told  nor  to  be  described  is  the  glory  of 
a  night  of  the  full  moon  such  as  we  have  enjoyed  here,  wan- 
dering through  the  streets  and  squares  and  on  the  quay,  with 
its  long  promenade,  and  then  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
beach ;  one  felt  really  possessed  with  the  feeling  of  the  infinity 
of  space.     So  to  dream  is  really  worth  all  trouble, 

Naples^  March  5,  1787. 

I  made  to-day  the  acquaintance  of  an  excellent  individual, 
And  I  must  briefly  give  you  a  general  description  of  him.  It 
is  the  Chevalier  Filangieri,  famous  for  his  work  on  legislation. 
He  belongs  to  those  noble  young  men  who  wish  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  the  moderate  liberty  of  mankind.  In  his  bearing 

*  HeliodoniSy  Bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  in  the  fourth  centnry,  author 
of  the  *'  (Ethiopics,  or,  the  Amours  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea/'  was, 
it  10  said,  deprived  of  his  bishopric  for  writing  this  work. — A..  W.  M.« 
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yciU  recogniae  at  once  tlie  soldier,  the  ehevaijer,  and  the  mn 
of  the  world;  but  this  appearancu  13  softened  by  an  ezpres- 
noB.  of  tender  moral  sensibility,  which  Ib  diffused  over  his 
whole  countenance,  and  shines  forth  most  agreeably  m  his 
jharacter  and  conversation ;  he  is,  moreover,  heartily  at- 
tached to  his  sovereign  and  country,  even  though  he  cannot 
iipprove  of  all  that  goes  on.  He  is  also  oppressed  with  a 
fear  of  Joseph  II.  The  idea  of  a  despot,  even  though  it  only 
tloats  as  a  phantom  in  the  air,  exeitea  the  appiehensions  of 
ei-ery  noble-minded  man.  He  spoke  to  me  without  reserve, 
of  what  Naples  had  to  fear  from  him  ;  hut  in  particular  he 
waa  delighted  to  speak  of  Montesquieu,  Beccaria,  and  of  some 
of  his  own  writings — all  in  tiie  same  spirit  of  the  best  will,  and 
of  a  heart  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  to  do  good.  And  yet  he 
mayoneday  be  classed  with  the  Thirty.  He  has  also  made  me 
acquainted  withan  old  writer,  from  whose  inexhaustible  depths 
these  new  Italian  friends  of  legislation  derive  intense  encou- 
ragement and  edification.  He  is  called  Giambattista  Vico,  and 
is  preferred  even  to  Montesquieu.  After  a  hasty  perusal  of  his 
l>ook,  which  waa  lent  to  me  ns  a  sacred  deposit,  I  laid  it 
down,  saying  to  myself,  Here  are  sybilline  anticipations  of 
good  and  right,  which  once  must,  or  ought  to  be,  realised, 
drawn  apparently  from  a  serious  contemplation  both  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present.  It  is  well  when  a  nation  possesses 
such  a  forefather :  the  Germans  will  one  day  receive  a  similar 
codex  from  Hamann. 

Naples,  March  6,  1787. 

Most  reluctantly,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  good-fellowship,  Tiacb- 
beiii  accompanied  me  to-day  to  Vesuvius.  To  him — me  artist 
of  form,  who  concerns  himself  with  none  but  the  most  beau- 
tiflil  of  human  and  animal  shapes,  and  one  also  whose  taste 
and  judgment  lead  to  hiunanise  even  the  formless  rock  and 
landscape, — such  a  frightful  and  shapeless  conglomeration  of 
matter,  which,  moreover,  is  continually  prej-ing  on  itself,  and 
proclaiming  war  against  every  idea  of  the  beautiful,  must  have 
appeared  utterly  abominable. 

We  started  in  twocaleehes,  aa  we  did  not  trust  ourselves  to 
drive  through  the  crowd  and  whirl  of  the  city.  'ITie  drivers  kep* 
up  an  incessai't  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voice  whenever  don- 
keys with  their  loads  of  wood  or  rubbish,  or  rolling 
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met  118,  or  else  warning  the  porters  with  their  burdens,  or 
other  pedestrians,  whel£er  children  or  old  people  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  All  the  while,  however,  they  drove  at  a  sharp 
trot,  without  the  least  stop  or  check. 

As  you  get  into  the  remoter  suburbs  and  gardens,  the 
road  soon  begins  to  show  signs  of  a  Plutonic  action.  For 
as  we  had  not  had  rain  for  a  long  time,  the  naturally  ever- 
green leaves  were  covered  with  a  thick  gray  and  ashy  dust ; 
so  that  the  glorious  blue  sky,  and  the  scorching  sun  which 
shone  down  upon  us,  were  the  only  signs  that  we  were  still 
among  the  living. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent,  we  were  received  by  two 
guides,  one  old,  the  other  young,  but  both  active  fellows. 
The  first  pulled  me  up  the  path,  the  other  Tischbein,— 
pulled  I  say,  for  these  guides  are  girded  round  the  waist 
with  a  lealjiem  belt,  which  the  traveller  takes  hold  of,  and 
being  drawn  up  by  his  guide,  makes  his  way  the  easier  with  foot 
and  staff.  In  this  manner  we  reached  the  flat  &om  which  the 
eone  rises :  towards  the  north  lay  the  ruins  of  the  Sonmia. 

A  glance  westwards  over  the  country  beneath  us,  removed, 
as  well  as  a  bath  could,  all  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  and 
we  now  went  round  the  ever-smoking  cone,  as  it  threw  out  its 
stones  and  ashes.  Wherever  the  space  allowed  of  our  viewing 
it  at  a  sufficient  distance,  it  appeared  a  grand  and  elevating 
spectacle.  In  the  first  place,  a  violent  thundering  toned  forth 
from  its  deepest  abyss,  then  stones  of  larger  and  smaller  sizes 
were  showered  into  the  air  by  thousands,  and  enveloped  by  clouds 
of  ashes.  The  greatest  part  fell  again  into  the  gorge ;  the  rest 
of  the  fragments,  receiving  a  lateral  inclination,  and  falling  on 
the  outside  of  the  crater,  made  a  marvellous  rumbling  noise. 
First  of  all  the  larger  masses  plimiped  against  the  side,  and 
reboimded  with  a  dull  heavy  sound ;  then  the  smaller  came 
rattling  down ;  and  last  of  all,  drizzled  a  shower  of  ashes. 
All  this  took  place  at  regular  intervals,  which  by  slowly  count- 
ing, we  were  able  to  measure  pretty  accurately. 

Between  the  Somma^  however,  and  the  cone  the  space  is 
narrow  enough;  moreover,  several  stones  fell  around  us,  and 
made  the  circuit  anything  but  agreeable.  Tischbein  now  felt 
more  disgusted  than  ever  with  Vesuvius,  as  the  monster,  not 
content  with  being  hateful,  showed  an  inclination  to  become 
mischieyous  also. 


t 


As,  however,  tlie  presenc'C  of  danger  generally  exerciaes  o 
matiakind  of  attraction,  and  calls  forth  a  spirit  of  opposition  in 
the  hunmn  breast  to  defy  it,  I  bethought  myself  that,  in  the 
interval  of  the  emptiona,  it  would  be  possible  to  climb  up  the 
cone  to  the  crater,  and  to  get  back  before  it  broke  out  again. 
I  held  a  council  on  this  point  with  our  guides  under  one  of 
the  overhanging  rocks  of  the  Somraa,  where,  encamped  in 
safety,  we  refrrahed  ourselves  wltli  the  provisions  we  had 
brought  with  us.  I'he  younger  guide  was  willing  to  run  the 
risk  with  me ;  we  stuffed  our  hats  full  of  linen  and  ailk 
handkerchiefs,  and,  staff  in  hand,  we  prepared  to  start,  I 
holding  on  to  his  girdle. 

The  little  atones  were  yet  rattling  around  us,  and  the  ashefi 
Etill  drizzling,  as  the  stalwart  youth  hurried  forth  with  me 
across  the  hot  glowing  rubble.  We  soon  stood  on  the  brink 
of  the  vast  chasm,  the  smoke  of  which,  although  a  gentle  air 
was  bearing  it  away  fi-om  ua,  unfortunately  veiled  the  interior 
of  the  crater,  which  smoked  all  round  from  a  thousand 
crannies.  At  intervals,  however,  we  caught  sight  through 
the  smoke  of  the  cracked  walla  of  the  rock.  The  view  was 
neither  instructive  nor  delightfiil ;  but  for  the  very  reason 
that  one  saw  nothing,  one  lingered  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  something  more  ;  and  so  we  forgot  our  slow 
counting.  We  were  standing  on  a  narrow  ridge  of  the  vast 
abyss :  of  a  sudden  the  thunder  pealed  aloud ;  we  ducked  our 
heads  involuntarily,  as  if  that  would  have  rescued  us  from  the 
precipitated  masses.  The  smaller  atones  soon  rattled,  and 
witliout  considering  that  we  had  again  an  interval  of  cessa- 
tion before  us,  and  only  too  much  rejoiced  to  have  outstood 
the  danger,  we  rushed  down  and  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  together  with  the  drizzling  ashes,  which  pretty  thickly 
covered  our  heads  and  shoulders 

Tischbein  was  heartily  glad  to  see  me  again.  After  a 
little  scolding  and  a  little  re&eshment,  I  was  able  to  give  my 
especial  attention  to  the  old  and  new  lava.  And  here  the 
elder  of  the  guides  was  able  to  instruct  me  accurately  in  the 
signs  by  which  the  age  of  the  several  strata  was  indicated. 
The  older  were  already  covered  with  ashes,  and  rendered 
quite  smooth ;  the  newer,  especially  those  which  had  cooled 
slowly,  piesentcd  a  singular  appearance.  As,  sliding  along,  , 
they  carried  avay  with  them  the  solid  objects  which  la;  on'  . 
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die  sur&ce,  it  necessarily  happened  that  from  time  to  time  se- 
veral woiild  come  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  these  again 
being  swept  still  further  by  the  molten  stream,  and  pushed  one 
OTer  the  other,  would  eventually  form  a  solid  mass  with  won- 
derful jags  and  comers,  still  more  strange  even  than  the  some- 
what similarly  formed  piles  of  the  icebergs.  Among  this  fused 
and  waste  matter  I  found  many  great  rocks,  which,  being 
struck  with  a  hammer,  present  on  the  broken  face  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  the  primeval  rock  formation.  The  guides 
maintained  that  these  were  old  lava  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  mountain,  which  are  very  often  thrown  up  by  the 
volcano. 


Upon  our  return  to  Naples,  we  noticed  some  small  houses 
of  only  one  story,  and  of  a  remarkable  appearance  and 
singular  build,  without  windows^  and  receiving  all  their 
light  from  the  doors,  which  opened  on  the  road.  The  inha- 
bitants sit  before  them  at  the  door  from  the  morning  to  the 
night,  when  they  at  last  retire  to  their  holes. 


The  city,  which  in  the  evening  is  all  of  a  tiunult,  though  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  day,  extorted  from  me  the  wish 
that  I  might  be  able  to  stay  here  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
sketch  to  the  best  of  my  powers  the  moving  scene.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  possible. 


Naples,  Wednesday,  March  7,  1787. 
This  week  Tischbein  has  shown  to  me,  and  without  reserve 
commented  upon,  the  greater  part  of  the  artistic  treasures  of 
Naples.  An  excellent  judge  and  drawer  of  animals,  he  had 
long  before  called  my  attention  to  a  horse's  head  in  brass  in 
the  Palace  Columbrano :  we  went  there  to-day.  This  relic  of 
art  is  placed  in  the  court  right  opposite  the  gateway,  in  a 
niche  over  a  well,  and  resdly  excites  one's  astonishment. 
What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  whole  head  and  body 
together  ?  The  perfect  horse  must  have  been  far  larger  than 
those  at  S.  Mark's :  moreover,  the  head  alone,  when  closely 
viewed,  enables  you  distinctly  to  recognise  and  admire  the 
eharaoter  and  spirit  of  the  animal.     The  splendid  frontal 


bones,  the  snortian;  nostrils,  the  pricked  ears,  the  stiff  utane, 
— a  strong,  excited,  and  spirited  creature ! 

We  turned  round  to  notice  a  female  siatiie  wh!ch  stands  in 
a  niche  over  the  gateway.  It  has  been  akeady  described  by 
Winckelmann  as  an  imitation  of  a  dancing  girl,  with  the 
remark,  that  such  arlisles  represent  to  us  in  liring  move- 
ment,  and  under  the  greatest  variety,  that  beauty  of  form 
which  the  masters  of  statuary  exhibit  in  the  (as  it  were) 
petrified  nymphs  and  goddesses.  It  is  very  light  and  beau- 
tiful ;  die  head,  which  had  been  broken  off,  has  been  skilfully 
set  on  again :  otherwise  it  is  nowise  injured,  and  most  aran- 
redly  deserves  a  better  place. 

To-day  I  received  your  dear  letter  of  the  16th  February; 
only,  keep  on  writing.  I  have  made  arrangements  for  the  for- 
warding of  my  letters,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  if  I  move 
fiirther.  Quite  strange  does  it  seem  to  me  to  read  that  my 
friends  do  not  often  see  each  other ;  and  yet  perhaps  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  men  not  to  meet  who  are  hving  close 
together. 

The  weather  here  has  become  dull :  a  change  is  at  hand. 
Spring  is  commencing,  and  we  shall  aoon  have  some  rainy 
days.  The  summit  of  Vesuvius  has  not  been  clear  since  I 
paid  it  a  visit.  These  few  last  nights  flames  have  been  seen  tn 
issue  from  it;  to-day  it  is  keeping  itself  quiet,  and  therefore 
more  violent  eruptions  are  expected. 

The  storms  of  these  last  few  days  have  shown  to  ne  a 
glorious  sea ;  it  is  at  such  times  that  the  waves  may  be 
studied  in  their  worthiest  style  and  shape.  Nature,  indeed, 
is  the  only  book  which  presents  important  matter  on  all  its 
pages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatres  have  ceased  to  fur- 
nish  any  amusement.  During  Lent  nothing  but  operas, 
which  differ  in  no  respect  irom  more  profane  ones  but  by  the 
absence  of  ballets  between  the  acta :  in  all  other  respects 
they  are  as  gay  as  possible.  In  the  theatre  of  S,  Carlo  they 
are  representing  t  e  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar :  to  me  it  is  only  a  great  raree-show  ;  ray  taste 
is  quite  spoilt  for  such  things. 

To-day  we  were  with  the  Prince  von  Waldeck  at  Capo  dl 
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Monte,  where  there  is  a  great  collection  of  paintings,  coins, 
&c.  It  is  not  well  arranged,  but  the  things  themselves  are 
above  praise :  we  can  now  correct  and  confirm  many  tradi- 
tional ideas.  Those  coins,  gems,  and  vases  which,  like  the 
stunted  citron-trees,  come  to  us  in  the  north  one  by  one, 
have  quite  a  different  look  here  in  the  mass,  and,  so  to  speak, 
in  their  own  home  and  native  soil.  For  where  works  of  art 
are  rare,  their  very  rarity  gives  them  a  value  ;  here  we  learn 
to  treasure  none  but  the  intrinsically  valuable. 

A  very  high  price  is  at  present  given  for  Etruscan  vases, 
and  certainly  beautiful  and  excellent  pieces  are  to  be  found 
among  them.  Not  a  traveller  but  wishes  to  possess  some 
specimen  or  other  of  them;  one  does  not  seem  to  value 
money  here  at  the  same  rate  as  at  home  :  I  fear  that  I 
myself  shall  yet  be  tempted. 


Naples,  Friday,  March  9,  1787. 

This  is  the  pleasant  part  of  travelling,  that  even  ordinary 
matters,  by  their  novelty  and  unexpectedness,  often  acquire 
the  appearance  of  an  adventure.  As  I  came  back  &om  Capo  di 
Monte,  I  paid  an  evening  visit  to  Filangieri,  and  saw  sitting 
on  the  sofa,  by  the  side  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  lady 
whose  external  appearance  seemed  to  agree  but  little  with  the 
familiarity  and  easy  manner  she  indulged  in.  In  a  light, 
striped,  silk  gown  of  very  ordinary  texture,  and  a  most  sin- 
gular cap,  by  way  of  head-dress,  but  of  a  pretty  figure,  she 
looked  like  some  poor  dressmaker  who,  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  adorning  the  persons  of  others,  had  little  time  to 
bestow  on  her  own  external  appearance ;  such  people  are  so 
accustomed  to  expect  theii'  labours  to  be  remunerated,  that 
they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  working  gratis  for  themselves. 
She  did  not  allow  her  gossip  to  be  at  all  checked  by  my  arrival, 
but  went  on  talking  of  a  number  of  ridiculous  adventures  which 
had  happened  to  her  that  day,  or  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  her  own  brusquerie  and  impetuosity. 

The  lady  of  the  house  wished  to  help  me  to  get  in  a  word 
or  two,  and  spoke  of  the  beautiful  site  of  Capo  di  Monte,  and 
of  the  treasures  there.  Upon  this  the  lively  lady  sprang  up 
with  a  good  high  jump  fi-om  the  sofa,  and  as  she  stood  on  her 
feet  seemed  still  prettier  than  before.    She  took  leave,  and 


nmning  to  the  door,  said,  as  she  passed  me,  "  Hie  Filangieri 
«re  coming  one  of  these  days  t<i  dine  with  me — I  hope  to 
see  you  also."     She  waa  gone  before  I  could  say  yes.     I  now  i 

learnt  that  she  was  the  Princess ,  a  near  relative  to  the 

master  of  the  house.*  The  Filangieri  were  not  rich,  and  liyed 
in  a  bncomitig  but  moderate  etyle  ;  and  such  I  presumed  v, 
the   eflae  witii  my  httle  Princess,  especially  as  such  titles  a 
anything  but  rare  in  Naples.     I  set  down  the  name,  and  the 
day  and  ho'ir.  find  left  them,  without  any  doubt  but  that  I 
sho'iM  be  found  at  the  right  place  in  due  time. 


Naples.  Sunifat/.  March  11,  1787. 

As  my  stay  in  Naples  cannot  be  long,  I  take  the  most  remote 
points  first  of  all — the  near  throw  themselves,  aa  it  were,  in 
one's  way.  I  have  been  with  'fischbein  to  Pompeii,  and  on 
our  road  all  those  glorious  prospects  which  were  already  well 
known  to  ua  from  many  a  Landscape  dining,  lay  right  and 
left,  dazzling  us  by  their  number  and  tmbroken  auccession. 

Pompeii  amazes  one  by  its  narrownees  and  littleness  ;  con- 
fined streets,  but  perfectly  straight,  and  furnished  on  both 
aides  with  a  foot  pavement ;  little  houses  without  windows,  the 
rooms  bei]^  lit  only  by  the  doors,  which  opened  on  the  atrium 
and  the  galleries.     Even  the  public  edifices,  the  tomb  at  the 

►  gate,  a  temple,  and  also  a  villa  in  its  neighbourhood,  ate  like 

models  and  dolls'  houses,  rather  than  real  buildings.  The 
rooms,  corridors,  galleries  and  all,  are  painted  wi^  bright 
and  cheerfiil  colours,  fhe  wall  surfeces  uniform  ;  in  the  middle 
some  elaborate  painting  (most  of  these  have  been  removed) ;  on 
the  borders  and  at  the  comera,  light  tasteful  arabeaqnea. 
terminating  in  the  pretty  figures  of  nymphs  or  children ;  while 
in  others,  irom  out  of  garlands  of  flowers,  beasts,  wild  and 
tame,  are  issuing.  Thus  does  the  city,  which  first  of  all  the 
hot  shower  of  atones  and  ashes  overwhelmed,  and  afterwarda 
the  excavators  plundered,  still  bear  witness,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent utterly  desolate  state,  to  a  taate  for  painting  and  the 
arts  common  to  the  whole  people,  of  which  the  moat  enthuBi- 
astic  dilettante  of  the  present  day  has  neither  idea  nor  feeling 
and  so  misses  not  .  J 

II  *  Iillnng[eri'i  sisl?r.  ^^^^fl 
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When  one  considers  the  distance  of  this  town  from  "Vesu- 
vius, it  is  clear  that  the  volcanic  matter  which  overwhelmed 
it  coidd  not  have  been  carried  hither  either  by  any  sudden 
impetus  of  the  mountain,  or  by  the  wind.  We  must  rather 
suppose  that  these  stones  and  ashes  had  been  floating  for  a 
time  in  the  air,  like  clouds,  until  at  last  they  fell  upon  the 
doomed  city. 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  this  event,  one 
has  only  to  think  of  a  moimtain  village  buried  in  snow.  The 
spaces  between  the  houses,  and  indeed  the  crushed  houses 
themselves,  were  filled  up ;  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  mason- work  may,  at  different  points,  have  peeped 
above  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  have  excited  the  notice 
of  those  by  whom  the  hill  was  broken  up  for  vineyards 
and  gardei^.  And,  no  doubt,  many  an  oXer,  on  digging 
up  hT^  portion,'must  We  Ude  ^ble  gleanin^!^^ 
vend  rooms  were  foimd  quite  empty,  and  in  the  comer  of  one 
a  heap  of  ashes  was  observed,  under  which  a  quantity  of 
household  articles  and  works  of  art  was  concealed. 

The  strange,  and  in  some  degree  unpleasant  impressior 
which  this  mummied  city  leaves  on  the  mind,  we  got  rid 
of,  as,  sitting  in  the  arbour  of  a  little  inn  close  to  the  sea 
(where  we  dispatched  a  frugal  meal),  we  revelled  in  the  blue 
sky,  the  glaring  ripple  of  the  sea,  and  the  bright  sunshine ;  and 
cherished  a  hope  that,  when  the  vine-leaf  should  again  cover 
the  hill,  we  might  all  be  able  to  pay  it  a  second  visit,  and 
once  more  enjoy  ourselves  together  on  the  same  spot. 

As  we  approached  the  city,  we  again  came  upon  die  little  cot- 
tages, which  now  appeared  to  us  perfectly  to  resemble  those  in 
Pompeii.  We  obtained  permission  to  enter  one,  and  foimd  it 
extremely  clean — ^neatly-platted  rush-bottomed  chairs,  a  buffet, 
covered  all  over  with  gilding,  or  painted  with  variegated 
flowers,  Tmd  highly  varnished.  Thus,  after  so  many  centuries, 
and  such  numberless  changes,  this  country  instils  into  its 
inhabitants  the  sanie  customs  and  habits  of  life,  the  same  incli- 
nations and  tastes. 


Naples,  Monday^  March  12,  1787. 

To-day,  according  to  my  custom  I  have  gone  slowly  through 
the  city,  noting  several  points,  for  a  future  description  of  it, 
of  which  unfortunately  I  cannot  communicate  anything  to- 


day.  All  tends  to  this  one  conclusion  ;  that  a  highly- favored 
land,  which  fiimishes  in  abundanee  the  ohief  necessaries  of 
existence,  produces  menalso  of  a  ha])py  dispositioa,  who,  with- 
out trouble  or  ansiety,  trust  to  to-morrow  to  bring  them  what 
to-day  bos  been  wanting;,  and  consequently  live  on  in  a  light- 
hearted  careless  sort  of  life.  Momentary  gratification,  moderate 
enjoyments,  a  passing  sorrow,  and  a  cheerful  resignation ! 

The  morning  has  been  cold  and  damp,  with  a  little  rain.  In 
my  walk  I  came  upon  a  spot  where  the  great  slabs  of  the 
pavement  appeared  swept  quite  clean.  To  my  great  sui-prise 
I  gaw,  on  this  smooth  and  even  spot,  a  number  of  rugged  hoys 
squatting  in  a  circle,  and  spreading  out  their  hands  over  the 
ground,  as  if  to  warm  them.  At  first  I  took  it  to  be  some 
game  that  they  were  playing  ;  when,  however,  I  noticed  the 
perfect  seriousness  and  composure  of  their  eountenanoea,  with 
an  expression  on  it  of  a  gratified  want,  I  therefore  put  my 
bndns  to  the  utmost  stretch,  but  they  refused  to  enlighten  me 
as  I  desired.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  ask  what  it  could 
be  that  had  induced  these  little  imps  to  take  up  this  Btnmge 
position,  and  lind  collected  them  in  so  regular  a  circle. 

Upon  this  I  was  informed  that  a  neighbouring  smith  had 
been  heating  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  and  that  this  is  done  in  the 
following  manner: — The  iron  tire  is  laid  on  the  pavement,  and 
around  is  as  much  oak  chips  as  is  considered  sufficient  fa) 
soften  the  iron  to  the  required  degree.  The  lighted  wood 
burns  away,  the  tire  is  riveted  to  the  wheel,  and  the  ashes 
carefully  swept  up.  The  little  vagabonds  take  advantage  of 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  pavement,  and  do  not  leave  the 
spot  till  they  have  drawn  from  it  the  last  radiation  of  warmth. 
Similar  instances  of  contentedness,  and  sharp-witted  profiting 
by  what  otherwise  would  be  wasted,  occur  here  in  great  num- 
ber. I  notice  in  this  people  the  moat  shrewd  and  active 
industry,  not  to  make  riches,  but  to  live  free  from  cure. 


Evening. 

In  order  that  I  might  not  make  any  mistake  yesterday,  ai 
to  the  house  of  my  odd  little  princess,  and  might  be  there  in 
time,  I  called  a  hackney  carriage.  It  stopped  before  the  grand 
entrance  of  a  qiaoious  palace.  As  I  had  no  idea  of  coming 
to  eo  splendid  a  dwelling,  I  repeated  to  him  most  distincUy 
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iStiB  name  ;  he  assured  me  it  was  quite  right.  I  soon  found 
myself  in  a  spacious  court,  still  and  lonesome,  empty  and 
dean,  enclosed  by  the  principal  edifice  and  side  buildings. 
The  architecture  was  the  well-known  light  Neapolitan  style, 
as  was  also  the  colouring.  Eight  before  me  was  a  grand  porch, 
and  a  broad  but  not  very  high  flight  of  steps.  On  both  sides 
of  it  stood  a  line  of  servants,  in  splendid  liveries,  who,  as  I 
passed  them,  bowed  very  low.  I  thought  myself  the  Sultan 
in  Wieland's  fairy  tale,  and  after  his  example,  took  courage. 
Next  I  was  received  by  the  upper  domestics,  till  at  last  fiie 
most  courtly  of  them  opened  a  door,  and  introduced  me  into 
a  spacious  apartment,  which  was  as  splendid,  but  also  as 
empty  of  people  as  all  before.  In  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  I  observed,  in  a  side-room,  a  table  laid  out  for  about 
forty  persons,  with  a  splendour  con-esponding  with  all  around. 
A.  secular  priest  now  entered,  and  without  asking  who  I  was, 
or  whence  I  came,  approached  me  as  if  I  were  already  known 
to  him,  and  conversed  on  the  most  common-place  topics. 

A  pair  of  folding  doors  were  now  thrown  open  and  imme- 
diately closed  again,  &s  a  gentleman  rather  advanced  in  years 
entered.  The  priest  immediately  proceeded  towards  him,  as 
I  also  did ;  we  greeted  him  with  a  few  words  of  courtesy, 
which  he  returned  in  a  barking  stuttering  tone,  so  that  I 
could  scarcely  make  out  a  syllable  of  his  Hottentot  dialect. 
When  he  had  taken  his  place  by  the  stove,  the  priest 
moved  away,  and  I  accompanied  him.  A  portly  Benedictine 
entered,  accompanied  by  a  younger  member  of  his  order. 
He  went  to  salute  the  host,  and  after  being  also  barked  at, 
retired  to  a  window.  The  regular  clergy,  especially  those 
whose  dress  is  becoming,  have  great  advantage  in  society ; 
their  costume  is  a  mark  of  humility  and  renunciation  of  self, 
while,  at  the  same  time  it  lends  to  its  wearers  a  decidedly 
dignified  appearance.  In  their  behaviour  they  may  easily, 
without  degrading  themselves,  appear  submissive  and  com- 
plying; and  then  again,  when  they  stand  upon  their  own 
dignity,  their  self-respect  sits  well  upon  them,  although  in 
others  it  would  not  be  so  readily  allowed  to  pass.  This  was 
the  case  with  this  person.  When  I  asked  him  about  Monte 
Cassino,  he  immediately  gave  me  an  invitation  thither,  and 
promised  me  the  best  of  welcomes.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
room  had  become  full  of  people;  officers,  people  of  the  court, 


jiore  regulars,  and  even  some  Capuchins,  had  arrived.  Onoti 
more  a  set  of  foldiog-doors  opened  and  shut ;  an  aged  lady^ 
Bomewbat  older  than  my  host,  bad  entered ;  and  now  tb9 
presence  of  what  I  took  to  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  made 
me  feel  pexfectly  confident  that  I  was  in  a  strange  mangion^ 
where  I  was  wholly  unknown  to  its  owners.  Dinner  was  now 
Bervod,  aud  I  was  keeping  close  to  the  side  of  my  friends  tlie 
monks,  in  order  to  slip  with  them  into  tlie  paradise  of  fhe 
dining-room,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  Filangieri,  with  his 
wife,  enter  and  make  his  excuses  for  being  so  late.  Shortly 
after  this  my  little  princess  came  into  the  room,  and  wiUi 
nods,  and  winks,  and  bows  to  all  as  she  passed,  came  stra^Ht ' 
to  me. — "  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  keep  your  word,"  she  I 
exclaimed ;  "  mind  you  sit  by  me, — you  shall  have  the  best  l| 
bits, — wait  a  minute  though ;  I  must  find  out  which  is  my  j 
proper  place,  then  mind  and  take  your  place  by  me."  Thug  ' 
commanded.  I  followed  the  variouB  windings  she  made ;  and  at  : 
last  we  reached  our  seats,  having  the  Benedictine  right  oppo- 
site and  Filangieri  on  my  other  side.  "  The  dishes  are  all 
good,"  she  observed, — "  afl  lenten  fare,  but  choice  :  I'll  point 
out  to  you  the  best.  But  now  I  must  rally  the  priests, — 
the  churls !  I  can't  bear  them ;  every  day  they  are  cutting  ,. 
fresh  slice  off  our  estate.  What  we  have,  we  should  IjJce ' 
to  spend  on  ourselves  and  our  friends."  The  soup  was  now  \ 
handed  round, — the  Benedictine  was  sipping  his  ''ery  deli-  > 
berately.  "  Pray  don't  put  yourself  out  of  your  way, — the  || 
spoon  is  too  small.  I  fear ;  1  will  bid  them  bring  you  a  largcl ' 
one.  Your  reverences  are  used  to  a  good  mouthful."  The 
good  fatier  replied, — "  In  your  house,  lady,  every  tbing  ia 
so  excellent,  and  so  well  arranged,  that  mach  more  distin- 
guished guests  than  your  humble  servant  would  find  every- 
thing to  their  heart's  content," 

Of  the  pasties  the  Benedictine  took  only  one ;  she  called 
out  to  him, — "  Pray  take  half  a  dozen ;  pastry,  your  rererence 
surely  knows,  is  easy  of  digestion."  With  good  sense  he  i, 
took  another  pasty,  thanking  the  princess  for  her  attention,  i 
just  as  if  he  had  not  seen  through  her  malicious  raillery,  ii 
And  Ml,  also,  some  solid  paste- work  fiinuBhed  her  with  occa-  j 
sion  for  venting  her  spite ;  for,  as  the  monk  helped  himself  I 
to  u  piece,  a  second  rolled  off  the  dish  towards  bis  plate, — ■  J 
'  A  third!  youi    revcrenoe'    )ou   seem  ansious  to    lay   ■« 
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iMm^tioai  r*— •'^  When  such  excellent  materials  are  furnished 
to  bis  handy  the  architect's  labours  are  easy"  rejoined  his 
icrverenoe.  Thus  she  went  on  continually,  only  pausing 
awhile  to  keep  her  promise  of  pointing  out  to  me  the  best 
dishes. 

All  this  while  I  was  conversing  with  my  neighbour  on  the 
gniTest  topics.  Absolutely,  I  never  heard  Filangieri  utter 
an  muneaning  sentence.  In  this  respect,  and  indeed  in  many 
otheiiB,  he  resembles  our  worthy  Mend,  George  Schlosser, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former,  as  a  Neapolitan,  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  had  a  soiler  nature  and  an  easier  manner. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  my  roguish  neighbour 
allowed  Qie  clerical  gentry  not  a  moment's  truce.  Above  all, 
the  fish  at  this  lenten  meal,  dished  up  in  imitation  of  flesh  of 
all  kinds,  i^imished  her  with  inexhaustible  opportunities  for 
all  manner  of  irreverent  and  ill-natured  observations ;  espe- 
cially in  justification  and  defence  of  a  taste  for  flesh,  she 
observed  that  people  would  have  the  form  to  give  a  relish; 
even  when  the  essence  was  prohibited. 

Many  more  such  jokes  were  noticed  by  me  at  the  time,  but 
I  am  not  in  the  himaour  to  repeat  them.  Jokes  of  this  kind, 
fresh  spoken,  and  falling  from  beautiful  lips,  may  be  tolerable, 
not  to  say  amusing,  but  set  down  in  black  and  white,  they 
lose  all  charm,  for  me  at  least.  Then  again,  the  boldly  hazarded 
stroke  of  wit  has  this  peculiarity,  that  at  the  moment  it 
pleases  us  while  it  astonishes  us  by  its  boldness,  but  wheu 
told  afterwards,  it  sounds  offensive,  and  disgusts  us. 

The  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the 
cross-fire  would  still  be  kept  up,  when  suddenly  my  fair 
neighbour  turned  quite  composedly  to  me  and  said, — "  The 
priests  may  gulp  their  Syracusan  wine  in  peace,  for  I  can- 
not succeed  in  worrying  a  single  one  to  death, — ^no,  not  even 
in  spoiling  their  appetites.  Now,  let  me  have  some  rational 
talk  with  you ;  for  what  a  heavy  sort  of  thing  must  a  conver- 
sation with  Filangieri  be !  The  good  creature ;  he  gives  him- 
self a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  nothing.  I  often  say  to  him,  if 
you  make  new  laws,  we  must  give  ourselves  fresh  pains  to 
find  out  how  we  can  forthvnth  transgress  them,  just  as  we 
have  already  set  at  naught  the  old.  Only  look  now,  how 
beautiful  Naples  is !  For  these  many  years  the  people  have 
lived  free  fr\)m  care  and  contented,  and  if  now  and  then 
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8ume  poor  wretch  is  hanged,  all  the  rest  still  pursue  their 
merry  course."  She  then  proposed  that  I  should  pay  a  vimt 
to  Sorrento,  where  she  had  a  large  estate ;  her  etewarf  woidd 
feast  me  with  the  best  of  fiah.  and  the  delicious  mutufotia, 
(flesh  of  a  sucking  calf).  The  mountain  air,  and  the  un- 
equalled prospect,  would  he  sure  to  cure  me  of  all  philosophy, 
— then  she  would  come  herself,  and  not  a  trace  should  remau 
of  all  my  wrinkles,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  had  allowed  to  grow 
before  their  time,  and  together  we  would  have  a  right  merrr 
time  of  it. 


Naples,  March  13,  lY87. 

To-day  also  I  write  you  a  few  hues,  in  order  that  letter 
may  provoke  letter.  Things  go  weO  with  me — however,  I 
see  less  than  1  ought.  The  place  induces  an  indolent  and 
easy  sort  of  life ;  nevertheless,  my  idea  of  it  is  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  complete. 

On  Sunday  we  were  in  Pompeii.  Many  a  calamity  haa 
happened  in  the  world,  but  never  one  that  has  caused  so  much 
entertainment  to  posterity  as  this  one.  I  scarcely  know  of 
Kuything  that  is  more  interesting.  The  houses  are  smali  and 
close  together,  but  within  thev  ore  all  most  exquisitely  painted,. 
The  gate  of  the  city  is  remarkable,  with  the  tombs  close  to  ■* 
The  tomb  of  a  priestesa,  a  Ecniicircular  bench,  with  a  sto 
back,  on  which  was  the  inscription  cut  in  large  characters. 
Over  the  back  you  have  a  sight  of  the  sea  and  the  setting  sat 
— a  glorious  spot,  wortby  of  the  beautiful  idea. 

We  found  there  good  and  merry  company  from  Naples, 
the  men  are  perfectly  natural  and  light-hearted.  We  took 
our  dinner  at  the  "  Torre  del'  Annunziata,"  with  our  table 
placed  close  to  the  sea.  The  day  was  estrcmely  fine. 
view  towards  Castell  a  Mare  and  Sorrento,  near  and  incompa- 
rable. My  companions  were  quite  rapturous  in  praise  of  tieir 
native  place  ;  some  asserted  that  without  a  eight  of  the  seait 
was  impossible  to  live.  To  me  it  is  quite  enough  that  I  have 
its  image  in  my  soul,  and  so,  when  the  time  comes,  may  safelj' 
return  to  my  mountain  home. 

Fortunately,  there  is  here  a  very  honest  painter  of  land- 
lutpes,  who  imparts  to  hie  pieces  the  very  impressiwi  of  the 
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rich  and  open  country  around.  He  has  already  executed  some 
sketches  for  me. 

The  Vesuvian  productions  I  have  now  pretty  well  studied  ; 
things,  however,  assume  a  different  signification  when  one 
sees  them  in  connection.  Properly,  I  ought  to  devote  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  observation  :  I  should  discover  much  that 
would  enlarge  man's  knowledge.  Pray  tell  Herder  that  my 
botanical  discoveries  are  continually  advancing  ;  it  is  still  the 
same  principle,  but  it  requires  a  whole  life  to  work  it  out. 
Perhaps  I  am  already  in  a  situation  to  draw  the  leading  lines 
of  it. 

I  can  now  enjoy  myself  at  the  museum  of  Portici.  Usually 
people  make  it  the  first  object, — ^we  mean  to  make  it  our  last. 
As  yet  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  extend  my 
tour ;  all  things  tend  to  drive  me  back  to  Rome  at  Easter.  I 
shall  let  thmgs  take  their  course. 

Angelica  has  imdertaken  to  paint  a  scene  out  of  my  "  Iphi- 
genia."  The  thought  is  a  very  happy  subject  for  a  picture, 
and  she  will  delineate  it  excellently.  It  is  the  moment  when 
Orestes  finds  himself  again  in  the  presence  of  his  sister  and 
his  ficiend.  What  the  three  characters  are  saying  to  each 
other  she  has  indicated  by  the  grouping,  and  given  theis 
words  in  the  expressions  of  their  countenances.  From  thir 
description  you  may  judge  how  keenly  sensitive  she  is,  and 
how  quick  she  is  to  seize  whatever  is  adapted  to  her  nature. 
And  it  is  really  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  drama. 

Fare  you  well,  and  love  me !  Here  the  people  are  all  very 
good,  even  though  they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  me. 
Tischbein,  on  the  other  hand,  pleases  them  far  better.  This 
evening  he  hastily  painted  some  heads  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
about  which  they  disported  themselves  as  strangely  as  the 
New  Zealanders  at  the  sight  of  a  ship  of  war.  Of  this  an 
amusing  anecdote. 

Tischbein  has  a  great  knack  of  etching  with  a  pen  the 
shapes  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  even  mure. 
He  uses  very  few  lines,  but  cleverly  puts  in  the  shades  with  a 
broad  pencil,  so  that  the  heads  stand  out  roundly  and  nobly. 
The  bystanders  looked  on  with  amazement,  and  were  highly 
delighted.  At  last  an  itching  seized  their  fingers  to  try  and 
piint ;  they  snatched  the  brushes  and  painted — one  another's 
beaidfl,    daubing    each    other's   faces.      Was   not   this  an 
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original  trait  of  humuii  nature?  And  this  was  done  in  an 
elegant  circle,  in  the  house  of  one  who  was  himself  a  clever 
draughtsman  and  painter !  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of 
this  race  without  having  seen  it. 


Caserla,  Wednesday,  March  H.  1781. 
I  am  here  on  a  visit  to  Hackert,  in  his  highly  agreeable 
apartments,  which  have  been  assigned  him  in  the  ancient 
castle.  The  new  palace,  somewhat  huge  and  Eseurial-bke,  of 
a  quadrangular  plan,  with  many  courts,  is  royal  enough.  The 
site  ia  uncommonly  fine,  on  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in 
the  world,  and  yet  the  gardens  trench  on  the  mountains.  From 
these  an  aqueduct  brings  down  an  entire  river,  to  supply 
water  to  the  palace  and  the  district ;  and  the  whole  can,  on 
occasion,  be  tiiroivn  on  some  artificially-arranged  rocks,  to 
form  a  most  glorious  cascade.  The  gardens  are  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  suit  well  with  a  district  which  itself  is  thought  a 

The  castle  is  truly  kingly.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  par- 
ticularly gloomy ;  and  no  one  of  us  coidd  bring  himself  to 
think  the  vast  and  empty  rooms  comfortable.  The  King  pro- 
bably is  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  has  caused  a  house  to  be 
built  on  the  mountains,  which,  smaller  and  more  proportioned 
to  man's  littleness,  is  intended  for  a  himting-bos  andcountry- 


Caserla,  Thursday,  March  15,  1787. 
Hackert  is  lodged  very  comfortably  in  the  old  castle — it  i» 
quite  roomy  enough  for  all  his  guests.  Constantly  busy  with 
drawing  and  painting,  he  nevertheJess  is  very  social,  and 
easily  draws  men  around  him,  as  in  the  end  he  generally 
makes  every  one  become  his  scholar ;  he  has  also  quite  won 
me  by  putting  up  patiently  with  my  weaknesses,  and  insists, 
above  all  things,  on  distinctness  of  drawing,  and  marked  and 
clear  keeping.  When  he  paints,  he  has  three  colours  always 
ready;  and  as  he  works  on  and  uses  one  after  another,  apic- 
tuie  is  produced,  one  knows  not  how  or  whence.  I  wish  the 
execution  were  as  easy  as  it  looks.  With  his  usual  bloat 
honesty  he  said  to- ,  "^ou  have  capacity,  but  you  aiQ 
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onable  to  accomplish  anything ;  stay  with  me  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  you  shall  be  able  to  produce  works  which  shall  be  a 
delight  to  yourself  and  to  others."  Is  not  this  a  text  on  which 
one  might  preach  eternally  to  dilettanti : — We  would  like  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  pupil  we  can  make  of  you. 

The  special  confidence  with  which  the  queen  honors  him 
is  evinced  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  lessons  in  prac- 
tice to  the  princesses,  but  still  more  so  by  his  being  fre- 
quently summoned  on  an  evening  to  talk  with  and  instruct 
diem  on  art  and  kindred  subjects.  He  makes  Sulzer's  book 
the  basis  of  such  lectures,  selecting  the  articles,  as  entertain- 
ment or  conviction  may  be  his  object. 

I  was  obliged  to  approve  of  this,  and,  in  consequence,  to 
laugh  at  myself.  What  a  difference  is  there  between  him  who 
wishes  to  investigate  principles,  and  one  whose  highest  object 
is  to  work  on  the  world  and  to  teach  them  for  their  mere  pri- 
vate amusement.  Sulzer's  theory  was  always  odious  to  me  on 
account  of  the  falseness  of  its  frmdamental  maxim,  but  now 
I  saw  that  the  book  contained  much  more  than  the  multitude 
require.  The  varied  information  which  is  here  communicated, 
the  mode  of  thinking  with  which  alone  so  active  a  mind  as 
Sulzer's  could  be  satisfied,  must  have  been  quite  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  run  of  people. 

Many  happy  and  profitable  hours  have  I  spent  with  the 
picture-restorer  Anders,  who  has  been  summoned  hither  from 
Rome,  and  resides  in  the  Castle,  and  industriously  pursues 
his  work,  in  which  the  king  takes  a  great  interest.  Of  his 
skill  in  restoring  old  paintings,  I  dare  not  begin  to  speak, 
since  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  whole  process  of 
this  yet  difficult  craft, — and  wherein  consists  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem,  and  the  merit  of  success. 


Caserta,  March  16,  1787. 

Your  dear  letter  of  the  19th  February  reached  me  to-day, 
and  I  must  forthwith  dispatch  a  word  or  two  in  reply.  How 
glad  should  I  be  to  come  to  my  senses  again,  by  thinking  of 
my  friends! 

Naples  is  a  paradise :  in  it  every  one  lives  in  a  sort  of 
intoxicated  self-forgetfrdness.  It  is  even  so  with  me ;  I  scarcely 
know  myself^— I  seem  quite  an  altered  man.     Yesterday  I 


r 


aid  to  mj^Belf :  either  you  have  always  been  niad,  or  you  are 

I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  ruiDS  of  ancient  Capua,  oud  all 
ihat  ia  connected  with  it. 

In  this  country  one  first  begins  to  have  a  true  idea  of  what 
vegetation  is,  and  why  man  tills  the  fields.  The  flas  here  is  al- 
ready near  to  blossoming,  and  the  wheat  a  span  and  a-halfhigL 
Around  Caserta  the  land  is  perfectly  level,  the  fields  worked 
as  clean  and  as  fine  as  the  beds  of  a  garden.  All  of  them  are 
planted  with  poplars,  and  from  tree  to  tree  tlie  vine  spreads ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  shade,  the  soil  below  produces  the 
finest  and  most  abundant  crops  possible.  What  will  they  be 
when  the  spring  shall  come  in  power!  Hitherto  we  have  had 
very  cold  winds,  and  there  has  been  snow  on  the  mountains. 

Within  fourteen  days  I  must  decide  whether  to  go  to  Sicily  j 
or  not.  Never  before  have  I  been  so  tossed  backwarde 
and  forwards  in  coming  to  a  resolution ;  every  day  sometliing 
will  occur  to  recommend  the  trip  ;  the  next  morning— some 
circumstance  will  be  against  it.  Two  spirits  ore  contending 
for  me. 

I  say  this  in  confidence,  and  for  my  female  friends  alone:  , 
speak  not  a  word  of  it  to  my  male  friends.  I  am  well  ' 
nware  that  my  "  Iphigenia"  has  iared  strangely.  The 
public  were  so  accustomed  t«  the  old  form,  expressions 
which  it  had  adopted  from  frequent  hearing  and  reading,  < 
were  iamiliar  to  it;  and  now  quite  a  diSerent  tone  is  sound- 
it^  in  its  ears  ;  and  I  clearly  see  that  no  one,  in  fact,  thanks 
me  for  the  endless  pains  I  have  been  at.  Such  a  work  is  ' 
never  finished  ;  it  must,  however,  pass  for  such,  as  soon  as 
the  author  has  done  his  utmost,  considering  time  and  circmn- 

AE  this,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  deter  me  from  trying  , 
a  similar  operation  with  "Tasso,"  Perha()S  it  would  be 
better  to  throw  it  into  the  fire  ;  however,  1  shall  adhere  to  . 
my  resolution,  and  since  it  must  be  what  it  is,  I  shall  make  a  i 
wonderful  work  of  it.  On  this  account,  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  1 
the  printing  of  my  works  goes  on  so  slowly ;  and  then,  again, 
it  is  well  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  murmurs  of  the  compo- 
sitor. Strange  enough  that  even  in  one's  most  independent 
actions,  one  expects,  nay,  requires  a  stimulus. 
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Caserta,  March  16,  1787. 

If  in  Rome  one  can  readily  set  oneself  to  study,  here  one 
can  do  nothing  but  live.  You  forget  yourself  and  the 
world;  and  to  me  it  is  a  strange  feeling  to  go  about  with 
people  who  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  themselves.  Sir 
WiUiam  Hamilton,  who  still  resides  here  as  ambassador  from 
England,  has  at  length,  after  his  long  love  of  art,  and  long 
study,  discovered  the  most  perfect  of  admirers  of  nature  and 
art  in  a  beautifril  young  woman.  She  lives  with  him  :  an 
English  woman  of  about  twenty  years  old.  She  is  very 
handsome,  and  of  a  beautiful  figure.  The  old  knight  has 
had  made  for  her  a  Greek  costume,  which  becomes  her  ex- 
tremely. Dressed  in  this,  and  letting  her  hair  loose,  and 
taking  a  couple  of  shawls,  she  exhibits  every  possible  variety 
of  posture,  expression,  and  look,  so  that  at  the  last  the  spec- 
tator almost  fancies  it  is  a  dream.  One  beholds  here  in  per- 
fection, in  movement,  in  ravishing  variety,  all  that  the  greatest 
of  artists  have  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  produce.  Standing, 
kneeling,  sitting,  lying  down,  gjrave  or  sad,  playful,  ex- 
ulting, repentant,  wanton,  menacing,  anxious — aU  mental 
states  follow  rapidly  one  after  another.  With  wonderful 
taste  she  suits  the  folding  of  her  veil  to  each  expression,  and 
with  the  same  handkerchief  makes  every  kind  of  head-dress. 
The  old  knight  holds  the  light  for  her,  and  enters  into  the 
exhibition  with  his  whole  soul.  He  thinks  he  can  discern 
in  her  a  resemblance  to  all  the  most  famous  antiques,  all  the 
beautiful  profiles  on  the  Sicilian  coins — aye,  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  itself.  This  much  at  any  rate  is  certain— the 
entertainment  is  imique.  We  spent  two  evenings  on  it  with 
thorough  enjoyment.  To-day  Tischbein  is  engaged  in  paint- 
ing her. 

What  I  have  seen  and  inferred  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Court  requires  to  be  f\irther  tested,  before  I  set  it  down. 
To-day  the  king  is  gone  himting  the  wolves :  they  hope  to 
kill  at  least  five. 


Naples,  March  17,  1787. 
When  I   would   write  words,   images  only    start   before 
my    eyes, — the    beautiful    land,  the    free    sea  ;    the    hazy 
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islands,  the  roaring  mountaiu ; — ^powers  to  vlelineate  all  tlui 
fail  me. 


Here  in  this  country  one  at  last  understands  how  it  ever 
came  into  the  head  of  man  to  till  the  ground— here  where 
it  produces  everything,  and  where  one  may  look  for  as  many 
as  fiom  three  to  five  crops  in  the  year. 


I  have  seen  much,  and  reflected  stiU  more.  The  world 
opens  itseK  to  me  more  and  more — all  even  that  I  have  long 
known  is  at  last  becoming  my  own.  How  quick  to  know, 
but  how  slow  to  put  in  practice,  is  the  human  creature! 


The  only  pity  is,  that  I  cannot  at  each  moment  communi- 
cate to  others  my  observations.  But,  both  as  man  and  artist, 
one  is  here  driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  hundred  ideas 
of  his  own,  while  his  services  are  put  in  requisition  by  hun- 
dreds of  persons.  His  situation  is  peculiar  and  strange ;  he 
cannot  freely  sympathize  with  another's  being,  because  he 
finds  his  own  exertions  so  put  to  the  stretch. 


And  after  all,  the  world  is  nothing  but  a  wheel ;  in  its 
whole  peripheiy  it  is  every  where  similar,  but,  neverthelesSi 
it  appears  to  us  so  strange,  because  we  ourselves  are  carried 
round  with  it. 


What  I  always  said  has  actually  come  to  pass :  in  thii 
land  alone  do  I  begin  to  understand  and  to  unravel  many  \ 
phenomenon  of  nature,  and  complication  of  opinion.  I  an 
gathering  from  every  quarter,  and  shall  bring  back  with  m( 
a  great  deal, — certainly  much  love  of  my  own  native  land 
and  joy  to  live  with  a  few  dear  friends. 


With  regard  to  my  Sicilian  tour,  the  gods  still  hold  th 
scales  in  their  hands :  the  index  still  wavers. 
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Who  can  the  friend  be  who  has  thus  mysteriously  an- 
nounced? Only,  may  I  not  neglect  him  in  my  pilgrimage 
and  tour  in  the  island ! 


re  k 
) 


The  frigate  from  Paleimo  has  returned :  in  eight  days  she 
sets  sail  again.  Whether  I  shall  sail  with  it,  and  bo  back  at 
Rome  by  Passion  Week,  T  have  not  as  yet  determined. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  so  imdecided:  a  trifle  will 
turn  the  scale. 


el  I  With  men  I  get  on  rather  better :  for  I  feel  that  one  must 
weigh  them  by  avoirdupois  weight,  and  not  by  the  jewel- 
ler's scales ;  as,  unfortunately,  friends  too  often  weigh  one 

[ninaJ    another  in  their  hypochondriacal  humours  and  in  an  over- 

i  aits     exacting  spirit. 


by  he 

^; 

use  1 


Here  men  know  nothing  of  one  another;  they  scarcely 
observe  that  others  are  also  going  on  their  way,  side  by  side 
with  them.  They  run  all  day  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
Paradise,  without  looking  around  them ;  and  'if  the  neigh- 
bouring jaws  of  hell  begin  to  open  and  to  rage,  they  have  re- 
course to  S.  Januarius. 
in 

thek  

To  pass  through  such  a  coimtless  multitude,  with  its  rest- 
less excitement,  is  strange,  but  salutary.  Here  they  are  all 
crossing  and  recrossing  one  another,  and  yet  every  one  finds 

in  11    his  way  and  his  object.    In  so  great  a  crowd  and  bustle  I  feel 

aaufj  myself  perfectly  calm  and  solitary;  the  more  bustling  the 
1 1     streets  become,  the  more  quietly  I  move. 

th ;  Often  do  I  think  of  Eousseau  and  his  hypochondriacal 
discontent ;  and  I  can  thoroughly  imderstand  how  so  fine  an 
organization  may  have  been  deranged.  Did  I  not  myself  feel 
such  sympathy  with  natural  objects  ;  and  did  I  not  see  that, 
in  the  apparent  perplexity,  a  hundred  seemingly  contrary 

^  I  observations  admit  of  being  reconciled,  and  arranged  side  by 
side,  just  as  the  geometer  by  a  cross  line  tests  many  mea- 
surementSy  I  should  often  think  myself  mad. 


r 


L. 
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Naples,  MariA  IB,  1787.  , 
We  must  not  any  longer  put  off  our  visit  to  Herculaneum, 
and  the  Museum  of  Portici,  where  the  curiositiea  which  hare 
been  dug  out  of  it  are  colleoted  and  preserved.  That  ancient 
city,  lying  at  the  foot  of  VesuviuB,  was  entirely  covered  wifli 
hiva,  which  subsequent  eruptions  auccesively  raised  so  high, 
that  the  buildings  are  at  present  sixty  feet  below  the  surfiLoe. 
The  city  was  discovered  by  some  men  coming  upon,  a  marble 
pavement,  as  they  were  dicing  a.  well.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  excavation  was  not  executed  ByBtematieally  by  Gennan 
miners  ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  work,  which  was  carried  on 
at  random,  and  with  the  hope  of  plunder,  has  spoilt  many  anoble 
monument  of  ancient  art.  After  descending  sixty  steps  into  a 
pit,  by  torch-light  you  gaze  in  admiration  at  the  theatre  which 
once  stood  beneath  the  open  sky,  and  listen  to  the  guide  re- 
counting all  that  was  found  there,  and  carried  off. 

We  entered  the  museum  well  recommended,  and  were  well 
received ;  nevertheless  we  were  not  allowed  to  take  any 
drawings.  Perhaps  on  this  account  we  paid  the  more  atten- 
tion to  what  we  saw,  and  the  more  vividly  transported  our. 
selves  into  those  long-passed  times,  when  all  these  things 
surrounded  their  living  owners,  and  ministered  to  the  use  nud 
enjoyment  of  life.  The  httie  houses  and  rooms  of  Pompeii 
now  appeared  to  me  at  once  more  spacious  and  more  con- 
fined— more  coiifined,  because  I  fancied  them  to  myself 
crammed  fidl  of  so  many  precious  objects  :  more  spacious, 
because  these  very  objects  could  not  have  been  fiimlshed 
merely  as  necessaries,  but,  being  decorated  with  the  most 
graceful  and  ingenious  devices  of  the  imitative  arts,  while 
they  delighted  the  taste,  must  also  have  enlarged  the 
mind  far  beyond  what  the  amplest  house-room  could  ever  have 

One  sees  here,  for  instance,  a  nobly-shaped  pail,  mounted 
at  the  top  with  a  highly-ornamented  edge.  When  you 
examine  it  more  closely,  you  find  that  this  rim  rises  on  two 
sides,  and  so  iiimishea  convenient  handles  by  which  the  vessel 
may  be  lifted.  The  lamps,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
wicks,  are  ornamented  with  masks  and  mountings,  so  that 
each  burner  illuminates  a  genuine  figure  of  art.  We  also  saw 
and  gracefully  slender  standi  of  iron  for  holding 
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imps,  the  pendant  burners  being  suspended  with  figures  of  all 
dnds,  which  display  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention ;  and 
«,  in  order  to  please  and  delight  the  eye,  they  sway  and  oscil- 
ate,  the  effect  surpasses  all  description. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  a  second  visit,  we  followed 
ihe  usher  &om  room  to  room,  and  snatched  all  the  delight 
md  instruction  that  was  possible  from  a  cursory  view. 


Naples^  Monday^  March  19,  1787. 

Within  these  last  few  days  I  have  formed  a  new  connexion. 
Tischbein  for  three  or  four  weeks  has  faithftdly  lent  me  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  diligently  explained  to  me  the 
works  both  of  nature  and  art.  Yesterday,  however,  after  being 
at  the  l(i[useum  of  Portici,  we  had  some  conversation  together, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  considering  his  own  ar- 
tistic objects,  he  could  not  perform,  with  credit  to  himself, 
tlie  works  which,  in  the  hope  of  some  ftiture  appointment 
m  Naples,  he  has  imdertaken  for  the  Court  and  for  several 
persons  in  the  city,  nor  do  justice  to  my  views,  wishes,  and 
fencies.  With  sincere  good  wishes  for  my  success,  he  has 
tlierefore  recommended  to  me  for  my  constant  companion 
a  yoimg  man  whom,  since  I  arrived  here,  I  have  often 
seen,  not  without  feeling  some  inclination  and  liking  for 
liiin.  His  name  is  Kniep,  who,  after  a  long  stay  at  Rome, 
has  come  to  Naples  as  the  true  field  and  element  of  the 
landscape-painter.  Even  in  Rome  I  had  heard  him  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  clever  draughtsman— only  his  industry  was 
not  much  commended.  I  have  tolerably  studied  his  cha- 
racter, and  think  the  groimd  of  this  censure  arises  rather 
fix)ni  a  want  of  a  decision,  which  certainly  may  be  overcome, 
if  we  are  long  together  A  favourable  beginning  confirms  me 
in  this  hope ;  and  if  he  continues  to  go  on  &us,  we  shal' 
continue  good  companions  for  some  time. 


Naples,  March  19,  1787. 

One  needs  only  to  walk  along  the  streets,  and  keep  one's 
eyes  well  open,  and  one  is  sure  to  see  the  most  unequalled  of 
scenes  At  the  Mole,  one  of  the  noisiest  quarters  of  the 
fiity,  I  saw  yesterday  a  Pulcinello,  who  on  a  temporary  stage 
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of  planks  was  quarrelling;  with  an  ape,  while  from  B  balconj 
above  a  right  pretty  maiden  was  exposing  ber  charms  ta 
every  eye.  Not  faj  from  the  ape  and  his  stage  a  quaek 
doctor  was  recommending  to  the  credulous  crowd  his 
nostrums  for  every  evil.  Such  a  scene  painted  by  a  Ger- 
ard Dow  would  not  fail  to  charm  contemporaries  and  pos- 

To-day,  moreover,  was  the  festival  of  S.  Joseph.  He 
patron  of  oil  Fritaruoli — that  is,  pastry-cooks,  and  undcrstandi 
baking  ia  a  veiy  extensive  sense.  Because  beneath  the  black 
and  seething  oil  hot  fiamea  will,  of  course,  rage, — therefore, 
every  kind  of  torture  by  fire  fiiUs  within  his  proTinoe. 
Accordingly,  yesterday  evening,  being  the  eve  of  the  Saint's 
day,  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  adorned  with  pictures.  M 
the  best  of  the  inmates'  skill,  representing  aouls  in  Pui^torj, 
or  the  Last  Judgment,  with  plenty  of  fire  and  flame.  Bdbre  the 
doors  frying-pans  were  hissmg  on  hastily- constructed  heaxtha. 
One  partner  was  working  the  dough,  another  shaped  it  into 
twists,  and  threw  it  into  the  boiling  lard ;  a  third  stood  by 
the  frying-pan,  holding  a  short  skewer,  with  vfhich  he  drew 
out  the  twists  as  soon  as  they  were  done,  and  shoved  them  otf 
on  another  skewer  to  a  fourtii  party,  who  offered  them  to  (he 
bystanders.  The  two  last  were  generally  young  apprenticea, 
and  wore  white  curly  wigs, — this  head-dress  being  the  Neapo- 
litan symbol  of  an  angel.  Other  figures  besides  completed 
the  group ;  and  these  were  busy  in  presenting  wine  to  tliB 
busy  cooks,  or  in  drinking  themselves,  crying,  and  puffitig 
the  article  all  the  while ;  the  angels,  too,  and  cooks  were  aU 
clamouring.  The  people  crowded  to  buy — for  all  pastry  isi 
sold  cheap  on  this  evening,  and  a  part  of  the  profits  given 
to  the  poor. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  may  be  witnessed  without  end.  Thns 
fares  it  every  day ;  always  somelLing  new — some  fresh 
absurdity.  The  variety  of  costume,  too,  that  meets  you  in. 
the  streets;  the  multitude,  too,  of  passages  iu  the  Toledo! 
street  alone !  ' 

Thus  there  is  plenty  of  most  original  entertainment,  if  only  j 
one  will  live  with  the  people ;  it  is  so  natural,  that  one  a' 
becomes  natural  oneselfi  For  this  is  the  original  birth-, 
of  Pulcinello,  the  true  national  mask — the  Harlequin  J 
Pergamo,  and  the  Hansvurth  of  the  Tyrol.     This  PuIcineUa 
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low  is  a  thoroughly  easy,  sedate,  somewhat  indifferent, 
perhaps  lazy,  and  yet  humorous  fellow.  And  so  one  meets 
everywhere  with  a  "  Kellner"  and  a  ••'  Hausknecht.*'  With  ours 
[  had  special  fun  yesterday,  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
more  than  my  sending  him  to  fetch  some  paper  and  pens.  A 
balf  misunderstanding,  a  little  loitering,  good  humour  and 
roguery,  produced  a  most  amusing  scene,  which  might  be 
very  successftilly  brought  out  on  any  stage. 


Naples^  Ttibsday,  March  20,  1787. 

The  news  that  an  eruption  of  lava  had  just  commenced, 
which,  taking  the  direction  of  Ottajano,  was  invisible  at  Na- 
ples, tempted  me  to  visit  Vesuvius  for  the  third  time.  Scarcely 
had  I  jumped  out  of  my  cabriolet  (zweiradrigen  einpferdigen 
Fuhrwerk),  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain,  when  immediately  ap- 
peared the  two  guides  who  had  accompanied  us  on  our  previous 
ascent.  I  had  no  wish  to  do  without  either,  but  took  one  out  of 
gratitude  and  custom,  the  other  for  reliance  on  his  judgment,— 
and  the  two  for  the  greater  convenience.  Having  ascended 
the  summit,  the  older  guide  remained  with  our  cloaks  and 
refreshment,  while  the  younger  followed  me,  and  we  boldly 
went  straight  towards  a  dense  volimie  of  smoke,  which  broke 
Perth  from  the  bottom  of  the  funnel ;  then  we  quickly  went 
downwards  by  the  side  of  it,  till  at  last,  imder  the  clear  heaven, 
we  distinctly  saw  the  lava  emitted  from  the  rolling  clouds  of 
smoke. 

We  may  hear  an  object  spoken  of  a  thousand  times,  but 
its  peculiar  features  will  never  be  caught  till  we  see  it  with 
our  own  eyes.  The  stream  of  lava  was  %mall,  not  broader 
perhaps  than  ten  feet,  but  the  way  in  which  it  flowed  down 
a  gentle  and  tolerably  smooth  plain  was  remarkable.  As  it 
Bowed  along,  it  cooled  both  on  the  sides  and  on  the  surface, 
80  that  it  formed  a  sort  of  canal,  the  bed  of  which  was  contin- 
ually raised  in  consequence  of  the  molten  mass  congealing 
Bven  beneath  the  fiery  stream,  which,  with  uniform  action^, 
precipitated  right  and  left  the  scoria  which  were  floating  on 
its  sur&ce.  In  this  way  a  regular  dam  was  at  length  thrown 
ip,  in  which  the  glowing  stream  flowed  on  as  quietly  as 
my  mill-stream.    We  passed  along  the  tolerably  high  dam^ 
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irhile  the  scoria  rolled  regularly  off  the  sides  at  o 
Some  cracks  in  the  canal  afforded  opportunity  of  loobuigT 
at  the  living  stream  from  below,  and  aa  it  ruahed  onwards,  M  I 
observed  it  from  above. 

Averybright  sun  made  the  glowing  lava  look  dull;  but  a' 
derate  steam  rose  from  it  into  the  pure  air.  I  felt  a  great  dean 
to  go  nearer  to  the  point  where  it  broke  out  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  there  my  guide  averred,  it  at  once  formed  vaults  and 
roofs  above  itself,  on  which  he  had  often  stood.  To  see  and  ex- 
perience this  phenomanon,  we  again  ascended  the  hill,  in  order 
to  eome  from  behind  to  this  point.  Fortunately  at  this  mo- 
ment the  place  was  cleared  by  a  pretty  strong  wind,  but  not 
entirely,  for  all  round  it  the  smoke  eddied  from  a  thousand 
crannies  ;  and  now  at  last  we  Btood  on  the  top  of  tiie  solid 
roof,  (which  looked  like  a  hardened  mass  of  twisted  dough), 
but  which,  however,  projected  so  far  outwards,  that  it  wm 
impossible  to  see  the  welling  lava. 

•  We  ventured  about  twenty  steps  further,  but  the  ground 
on  which  we  stepped  became  hotter  and  hotter,  while  around 
us  rolled  an  oppressive  steam,  which  obscured  and  hid  the 
8un;  the  guide,  who  was  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  n 
sently  turned  back,  and  seizing  hold  of  mc,  hurried  out  of  thia 
Stygian  exhalation. 

After  we  had  refreshed  our  eyes  with  the  clear  prospect. 
and  washed  our  gums  and  throat  with  wine,  we  went  round 
again  to  notice  any  other  peculiarities  which  might  chaiM- 
terise  this  peak  of  hell,  thus  rearing  itself  in  the  midst  of  s 
Paradise.  I  again  observed  attentively  some  charms,  in  appear- 
ance like  BO  many  Vulcanic  forges,  which  emitted  no  smoke, 
but  continually  shot  out  a  steam  of  hot  glowing  air.  They  were 
all  tapestried,  as  it  Were,  with  a  kind  of  stalactite,  which  covered 
the  funnel  to  the  top,  with  its  knobs  and  chintz-like  variation 
of  colours.  In  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the  forges, 
I  found  many  specimens  of  this  sublimation  hanging  within 
reach,  bo  that,  with  our  staves  and  a  little  contrivance,  we 
were  able  to  hack  off  a  few,  and  to  secure  them.  I  saw  in 
shops  of  the  dealers  in  lava  similar  specimens,  labelled  simply  H 
"lava  ;"  and  I  was  delighted  to  have  discovered  that  it  wM  t 
volcanic  soot  precipitated  from  the  hot  vapour,  and  di^  I 
tinctly  exhibiting  the  sublima**d  mineral  particles  which  il  I 
aontamed. 
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The  most  glorious  of  simsefts,  a  heavenly  evening,  refreshed 
me  on  my  return ;  still  I  felt  how  all  great  contrasts  confoimd 
the  mind  and  senses.  From  the  terrible  to  the  beautiful — 
from  the  beautiful  to  the  terrible;  each  destroys  the  other, 
and  produces  a  feeling  of  indifference.  Assuredly,  the  Neapo- 
litan would  be  quite  a  different  creature,  did  he  not  feel  hun- 
self  thus  henmied  in  between  Elysium  and  Tartarus. 


Naples,  March  22,  1787. 

Were  I  not  impelled  by  the  German  spirit,  and  desire  to 
learn  and  to  do  rather  than  to  enjoy,  I  should  tarry  a  little 
longer  in  this  school  of  a  light-hearted  and  happy  life,  and 
try  to  profit  by  it  still  more.  Here  it  is  enough  for  content- 
ment, if  a  man  has  ever  so  little  an  income.  The  situation  of 
the  city,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
extolled ;  but  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  these  that  the  stranger 
is  referred. 

No  doubt,  one  who  has  abundance  of  time,  tact,  and  means, 
might  remain  here  for  a  long  time,  with  profit  to  himself.  Thus 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  contrived  highly  to  enjoy  a  long  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  is  reaping 
the  fruits  of  it.  The  rooms  which  he  has  had  fiimished  in  the 
English  style,  are  most  delightful,  and  the  view  from  the 
comer  room,  perhaps,  imique.  Below  you  is  the  sea,  with 
a  view  of  Capri,  Posilippo  on  the  right,  with  the  prome- 
nade of  Villa  Real  between  you  and  the  grotto  ;  on  the  left 
an  ancient  building  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  beyond  it 
the  coast  stretching  from  Sorrento  to  Cape  Minerva.  Another 
prospect  equal  to  this  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Europe,— at 
least,  not  in  the  centre  of  a  great  and  populous  city. 

Hamilton  is  a  person  of  imiversal  taste,  and  after  having 
wandered  through  the  whole  realm  of  creation,  has  found 
rest  at  last  in  a  most  beautiful  wife,  a  masterpiece  of  the  great 
artist— Nature. 

And  now  after  all  this,  and  a  hundred-fold  more  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  sirens  from  over  the  sea  are  beckoning  me ;  and  if 
the  wind  is  favorable,  I  shall  start  at  the  same  time  with  this 
letter, — ^it  for  the  north,  I  for  the  south.  The  human  mind 
will  not  be  confined  to  ahy  limits — I  especially  require  breadth 
and  extent  in  an  eminent  degree ;  however,  I  must  content 


myself  on  this  occasion  wuh  a  rapid  survey,  and  must  not 
thinlr  of  a  loug  fised  look.  If  by  hearing  and  thinking.  I  can 
only  attain  to  ua  much  of  any  object  aa  a  finger's  tip,  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  out  the  whole  band. 

Singularly  enough,  witkin  theee  few  days,  a  friend  hai 
spoken  to  me  of  IVilhelm  Meialer,  and  urged  me  to  continue 
it.  In  this  climate,  I  don't  think  it  possible ;  however,  some- 
thii^  of  the  air  of  thia  heaven  may,  perhaps,  be  imparted  to 
the  dosing  books.  May  my  existence  only  unfold  itself  suffi- 
ciently to  lengthen  the  stem,  and  to  produce  richer  and  finer 
flowers  ;  certamly  it  were  better  for  me  never  to  have  come 
here  at  all,  than  to  go  away  unregenerated. 


Naples,  March  22,  1787. 
Yesterday  we  saw  a  picture  of  Corrcggto's,  which  is  for  sale. 
!t  is  not,  indeed,  in  very  good  preservation  ;  however,  h  still 
retains  the  happiest  stamp  possible  of  all  the  peculiar  charms  of 
this  painter.  It  represents  a  Madonna,  with  the  infant,  hesi- 
tating between  the  breast  and  some  pcara  which  an  angel  is 
offering  it ;  the  subject,  therefore,  is  the  weaning  of  Christ 
To  me  the  idea  appears  exti-emely  tender ;  the  composition 
easy  and  natural,  and  happily  and  charmingly  executed.  It 
immediately  reminded  me  of  the  Vow  of  S.  Catherine,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  painting  is  unquestionably  from  the  hftnd 
of  Correggio. 

Kaplen,  Friday,  March  23,  1787. 
The  terms  of  my  engagement  with  Kniep  ore  now  settled, 
and  it  has  commenced  in  a  right  practical  way.  We  went  toge- 
ther to  Ptestum,  where,  and  also  on  our  journey  thither  and 
back,  he  showed  the  greatest  industry  with  his  pencil.  He  has 
taken  some  of  the  most  glorious  outlines  possible.  He  seems 
to  relish  this  moving  but  busy  sort  of  life,  which  has  called  for 
a  talent  which  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of.  This  comee  of 
being  resolute :  but  it  is  exactly  here  tliat  hia  accurate  and 
nice  skill  shows  itself.  He  never  stops  to  surround  the  paper 
on  which  he  is  about  to  draw  with  the  usual  rectangular  linct; 
however,  he  seems  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  cutting  points 
to  bis  pencil,  which  is  of  the  best  Eugliah  lead,  as  indrawii^ 
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iteel^  Thus  his  outlines  aie  just  what  one  would  wish  them 
tobe. 

:  Now  we  have  come  to  the  following  arrangement : — From 
this  day  forward,  we  are  to  live  and  travel  together ;  while  he 
is  to  have  nothing  to  trouble  himself  about  but  drawing,  as  he 
has  done  for  the  last  few  days. 

All  the  sketches  are  to  be  mine  ;  but  in  order  to  a  fui-ther 
profit,  after  our  return,  from  our  connexion,  he  is  to  finish  for 
a  certain  sum  a  number  of  them,  which  I  am  to  select ;  and 
then,  remuneration  for  the  others  is  to  be  settled  according  to 
the  dexterity  he  evinces  in  them,  and  the  importance  of  the 
views  taken,  and  other  considerations.  This  arrangement 
has  made  me  quite  happy,  and  now  at  last  I  can  give  you  an 
account  of  our  journey. 

Sitting  in  a  light  two-wheeled  carriage,  and  driving  in  turn, 
with  a  rough  good-natured  boy  behind,  we  rolled  through  the 
glorious  coimtry,  which  Kniep  greeted  with  a  true  artistic 
eye.  We  now  reached  the  mountain  stream,  which,  running 
along  a  smooth  artificial  channel,  skirts  most  delightM  rocl^ 
and  woods.  At  last,  in  the  district  of  Alia  Cava,  Kniep  could 
not  contain  himself,  but  set  to  work  to  fix  on  paper  a  splendid 
mountain,  which  right  before  us  stood  out  boldly  against  the 
blue  sky,  and  with  a  clever  and  characteristic  touch  drew 
the  outunes  of  the  summit,  with  the  sides  also,  down  to  its 
very  base.  We  both  made  merry  with  it,  as  the  earnest  of  our 
contract. 

A  similar  sketch  was  taken  in  the  evening  from  the  win- 
dow, of  a  singularly  lovely  and  rich  coimtry,  which  passes 
all  my  powers  of  description.  Who  would  not  have  been 
disposed  to  study  at  such  a  spot,  in  those  bright  times,  when 
a  high  school  of  art  was  flourishing?  Very  early  in  the 
morning  we  set  off  by  an  untrodden  path,  coming  occasionally 
on  marshy  spots  towards  two  beautifully  shaped  hills.  We 
crossed  brooks  and  pools,  where  the  wild  bulls,  like  hippo- 
potamuses, were  wallowing,  and  looking  upon  us  with  their 
wild  red  eyes. 

The  coimtry  grew  flatter  and  more  desolate ;  the  scarcity 
of  the  buildings  bespoke  a  sparing  cultivation.  At  last,  when 
we  were  doubting  whether  we  were  passing  through  rocks  or 
ruins,  some  great  oblong  masses  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the 
remains  of  temples  and  other  monumerts  of  a  once  splendid 
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city.  Kniep,  who  had  already  sketched  on  the  way  the  two 
pictureaque  limestane  hills,  suddenly  stopped  to  ^d  a  spot 
from  which  to  seize  and  eshibit  th.e  peculiarity  of  this  most 
unplcturesque  region. 

A  countryman,  whom  I  took  for  my  guide,  led  n: 
while  through  the  bmldinga.  The  first  sight  of  them  excited 
nothing  but  astonishment.  I  found  myself  in  a  perfectly  strange 
world ;  for,  as  centuries  pass  from  the  severe  to  the  pleasing, 
they  form  man's  taste  at  the  same  time — indeed,  create  liim 
after  the  same  law.  But  now  our  eyes,  and  through  tbera 
our  whole  inner  being,  has  been  used  to,  and  decidedly  pre.- 
poaseaaed  in  favor  of,  a  bgbter  style  of  architecture  ;  so  that 
these  crowded  masses  of  stumpy  conical  pUlars  appear  heavy, 
not  to  say  frightful.  But  I  soon  recollected  myself,  called  to 
mind  the  history  of  art,  thought  of  the  times  when  the  spirit 
of  the  a^  was  in  unison  with  this  style  of  architecture,  and 
realised  the  severe  style  of  sculpture ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
found  myself  reconciled  to  it,— nay,  1  went  so  far  as  to  thank 
my  genius  for  permittiug  me  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  such 
irell-preserved  remains,  since  drawings  give  us  no  true  idea 
3f  them ;  for,  in  architectural  sketches,  they  seem  more  ele- 
gant,  and  in  perspective  views  even  more  stumpy  than  they 
actually  are.  It  is  only  by  going  round  them,  and  passing 
through  them,  that  you  can  impart  to  them  their  real  cha- 
racter ;  you  evoke  for  them,  not  to  say  infuse  into  them,  the 
veiy  feeling  which  the  architect  bad  in  contemplation.  And 
thus  I  spent  the  whole  day,  Kneip  the  while  working  away 
most  dfligently  in  taking  very  accurate  sketches.  How  de- 
bghted  was  I  to  be  esempt  from  that  care,  and  yet  to  acquire 
such  unfaiKug  tokens  for  the  aid  of  memory  !  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  accommodation  for  spending  the  night  here. 
We  returned  to  Sorrento,  and  started  early  next  morning  Ibr 
Naples.  Vesuvius,  seen  from  the  back,  is  a  rich  country ; 
poplars,  with  their  colossal  pyramids,  on  the  road-side,  il 
the  foreground ;  these,  too,  formed  an.  agreeable  feature, 
which  we  halted  a  moment  to  take. 

"We  now  reached  an  eminence.  The  most  extensive  area  in 
the  world  opened  before  us.  Naples,  in  all  its  splendour:  its 
mile-long  line  of 'houses  on  the  fiat  shore  of  the  bay,  the  pro- 
montories, tongues  of  land  and  walls  of  rock  ;  then  the  island 
and,  behind  all,  the  sea, — the  whole  was  a  ravishing  s^t. 
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A  most  hideous  singing,  or  rather  exulting  cry  and  howl  of 
oy,  from  the  boy  behmd,  frightened  and  disturbed  us.  Some- 
what angrily,  I  called  out  to  him ;  he  had  never  had  any 
larsh  words  from  us, — ^he  had  been  a  very  good  boy. 

For  a  while  he  did  not  move ;  then  he  patted  me  hghtly  on 
he  shoulder,  and  pushii^  between  us  both  his  right  arm, 
^th  the  fore-finger  stretched  out,  exclaimed,  "  Signor,  per- 
hnatel  questa  hla  mia  jtw^na.'"— which,  \^ing  interpreted, 
ims,  "  Forgive  me.  Sir,  for  that  is  my  native  land  !'*  And  so 
i  was  ravished  a  second  time.  Something  like  a  tear  stood 
n  the  eyes  of  the  phlegmatic  child  of  the  north. 


Naples^  March  25, 1787. 

Although  I  saw  that  Eniep  was  delighted  to  go  with  me  to 
he  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  still  I  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
jerve  that  there  was  a  something  he  was  sorry  to  part  from. 
Elis  candour  could  not  let  him  long  conceal  from  me  the  fact, 
h&t  he  had  formed  here  a  close  and  faithful  attachment.  It 
i^as  a  pretty  tale  to  Usten  to,  the  story  of  their  first  meeting, 
ind  the  description  of  the  fair  one*s  behaviour  up  to  this  time 
x>ld  in  her  favour ;  Kniep,  moreover,  insisted  on  my  going  and 
teeing  for  mj^self  how  pretty  she  really  was.  Accordingly,  an 
)ppoi-tunity  was  contrived,  and  so  as  to  afford  me  the  enjoy- 
nent  of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  views  over  Naples.  He  took 
ne  to  the  flat  roof  of  a  house,  which  commanded  a  survey  of 
'he  lower  town,  near  the  Mole,  the  bay,  and  the  shore  of  Sor- 
rento ;  all  that  lay  beyond  on  the  left,  became  fore-shortened 
in  the  strangest  way  possible,  and  which,  except  from  this  par- 
ticular spot,  was  never  witnessed.  Naples  is,  every  where, 
beautiful  and  glorious. 

While  we  were  admiring  the  coimtry  aroimd,  suddenly, 
[although  expected),  a  very  beautiful  face  presented  itself  above 
the  roof— -for  the  entrance  to  these  flat  roofs  is  generally  an 
)blong  opening  in  the  roof,  wtich  can  be  covered,  when  not 
ised,  by  a  trap-door.  While,  then,  the  little  angel  appeared  in 
lull  figure  above  the  opening,  it  occurred  to  me  that  ancient 
painters  usually  represent  tiie  Annimciation  by  making  the 
mgel  ascend  by  a  similar  trap-door.  But  the  angel  on  this 
Kscasion  was  really  of  a  very  fine  form,  of  a  very  pretty  face, 
ind  a  good  natural  carriage.    It  was  a  real  joy  to  me,  under 
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the  free  heaven,  and  in  presence  of  the  finest  prospect 
world,  to  see  my  new  friend  so  happy.  After  her  departure, 
he  confeBsed  to  me  that  he  had  liitherto  voluntarily  endured 
poverty,  as  by  that  means  he  had  enjoyed  her  love  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  had  learned  to  appieeiate  her  contented  dis- 
position :  and  now  his  better  prospects,  and  improved  condi- 
tion, were  chiefly  prized,  because  they  procured  him  the  meam 
of  making  her  days  more  comfortable. 

Naples,  March  25,  1787. 
After  this  pleasant  little  incident  I  walked  on  the  shore, 
calm  and  happy.  There  a  good  insight  into  botanical  matters 
opened  on  me.  Tell  Herder  that  I  am  very  near  finding 
the  primal  vegetable  type ;  only  I  fear  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  trace  in  it  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Mj 
&inous  theory  of  the  Cotyledons  is  SO  refined,  that  perhaps  it 
is  impossible  to  go  further  with  it. 

Naples,  March  26,  1787. 

To-morrow  this  letter  will  leave  this  for  you.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  29th,  I  go  to  Palermo  in  the  corvette,  which  formerly, 
in  my  ignorance  of  sea  matters,  I  promoted  to  the  rank  of  > 
frigate.  The  doubt  whether  I  shoidd  go  or  remain  made  me 
nnsettled  even  in  the  use  of  my  stay  here  ;  now  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,  things  go  on  better.  For  my  mental  state  this 
journey  is  salutary — indeed  necessary.  I  see  Sicily  poin1in| 
to  Africa,  and  to  Asia,  and  to  the  wonderfiil,  whither  bo  mam 
rays  of  the  world's  history  are  directed  :  even  to  stand  still  B 
no  trille  ! 

I  have  treated  Naples  quite  in  its  own  afjle.  I  have  been 
anything  but  industrious.  And  yet  I  have  seen  a  great  deal, 
and  formed  a  pretty  general  idea  of  the  land,  its  inbabitanU, 
and  condition.  On  my  return  there  is  much  that  1  shall  have 
to  go  over  again ;  indeed,  only  "  go  over,"  for  by  the  29lii  of 
June  I  must  be  in  Rome  again.  As  I  have  missed  the  HoSj 
Week,  I  must  not  fail  to  be  present  at  tie  festivities  of  St 
Peter's  Day.  My  Sicilian  espedition  must  not  altogether  draff 
me  off  from  my  original  plans. 

The  day  before  yesterday  we  had  a  violent  storm,  witb 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.     Nov  it  is  again  dear  ;  a  ^ 
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iouB  Tramontane  ifi  blowinsr ;  if  it  lasts,  we  shall  have  a  rapid 
)assage. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  my  fellow-travellei  to  see  the  vessel; 
ind  to  take  our  cabin.  A  sea  voyage  is  utterly  out  of  the 
wde  of  my  ideas ;  this  short  trip,  which  will  probably  be  a 
nere  coasting  one,  will  help  my  imagination,  and  enlarge  my 
^orld.  The  captain  is  a  young  lively  fellow ;  the  ship  trim 
ind  dean,  built  in  America,  and  a  good  sailer. 

Here  every  spot  begins  to  look  green  ;  Sicily,  they  tell  me,  I 
;hall  find  still  more  so.  By  the  time  you  get  this  letter  I  shall 
DC  on  my  return,  leaving  Trinacria  behind  me.  Such  is 
oian ;  he  is  always  either  anticipating  or  recalling ;  I  have 
lot  yet  been  there ;  and  yet  I  now  am,  in  thought,  back  again 
^th  you  !  However,  for  the  confusion  of  this  letter  I  am  not 
JO  blame.  Every  moment  I  am  interrupted,  and  yet  I  would, 
f  possible,  fill  this  sheet  to  the  very  comer'. 

Just  now  I  have  had  a  visit  from  a  Marchese  Berio,  a  young 
nan  who  appears  to  be  well  informed.  He  was  anxious  to 
nake  the  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  "  Werther.*'  Generally, 
ndeed,  the  people  here  evince  a  great  desire  for,  and  delight 
n,  learning  and  accomplishments.  Only  they  are  too  happy 
o  go  the  righf  way  to  acquire  them.  Had  I  more  time,  I 
vould  willingly  devote  it  to  observing  the  Neapolitans.  These 
bur  weeks— what  are  they,  compared  with  the  endless  variety 
)flife? 

Now,  fjEire  vou  well.  On  these  travels  I  have  learnt  one 
ihing  at  least — ^how  to  travel  well ;  whether  I  am  learning  to 
ive,  I  know  not.  The  men  who  pretend  to  understand  that  art, 
ire,  in  nature  and  manner,  too  widely  different  from  me,  for 
letting  up  any  claim  to  such  a  talent. 

Farewell,  and  iove  me  as  sincerely  as  I  from  my  heart  re- 
nember  you. 

Naples,  March  28,  1787. 

These  few  days  have  been  entirely  passed  in  packing  and 
ea>e-taking;  with  making  all  necessary  arrangements,  and 
)aying  biUs  ;  lookii^  for  missing  articles,  and  with  prepara- 
aons  of  all  kinds.     I  set  the  time  down  as  lost. 

The  Prince  of  Walbeck  has,  just  at  my  departure,  unsettled 
ne  again.  For  he  has  been  talking  of  nothing  less  than  that  I 
ihould  arrange,  on  my  return,  to  go  /with  him  to  Qreeoe  and 
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Dalmatia.  When  one  enters  once  into  the  world,  and  giTe> 
way  to  it,  it  ie  necessary  to  be  very  cautious,  leBt  one  should 
be  carried  away,  not  to  say  driven  mad  by  it.  I  am  utterly 
incapable  of  adding  another  syllable. 

Naples,  March  29,  176?. 
For  some  days  the  weather  has  been  very  unsettled ;  to-day, 
(the  appointed  time  for  our  sailing),  it  is  again  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible. A  favourable  north  wind,  a  bright  sunny  sky,  beneath 
which  one  wishes  oneself  in  the  wide  world !  Now  I  bid  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  all  my  friends  in  Weimar  and  Ootha. 
Your  love  accompanies  mo ;  for  wherever  I  am  I  feel  my  need 
of  you.  Last  night  I  dreamt  J  was  again  among  old  fa 
faces.  It  seems  as  if  I  could  not  unload  my  boat  of  phea- 
sants' feathers  any  where  but  among  you.  May  it  be  well 
loaded. 


SICILY. 

AtSea,  Thursday,  March  29,  1787. 
A  fresh  and  favourable  breeze  from  the  north-east  is  not  blow- 
ing this  tiine,  as  it  did  at  the  last  sailing  of  the  packet.  But, 
unfortunately,  a  direct  bead-wind  comoa  from  the  opposite 
quarter,  the  south-west — and  so  we  are  experiencing  to  our  coat 
how  much  the  traveller  by  sea  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
wind  and  weather.  Out  of  all  patience,  we  whiled  away  the 
morning  either  on  the  shore  or  in  the  coffee-house ;  at  last,  at 
noon  we  went  on  board,  and  the  weather  being  extremely 
fine,  we  enjoyed  the  most  glorious  of  views.  The  corvette 
lay  at  anchor  near  to  the  Mole,  With  an  unclouded  sun  the 
atmosphere  was  hazy,  giving  to  the  rocky  wails  of  Sorrento, 
which  were  in  the  shade,  a  tint  of  most  beautiful  blue. 
Naples,  witli  its  living  multitudes,  lay  in  the  full  sunshine, 
and  glittered  briUiantly  with  countless  tints.  It  was  not  unti] 
sunset  that  the  vessel  began  slowly  to  move  from  her  n 
inga ;  then  the  wind  which  was  contrary  drove  us  ovt 
PosOippo,  and  its  promontory.  All  night  long  the  ship  went 
quietly  on  its  way.     She  is  a  swift  SMler,  and  was  built  ' 
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America,  and  is  well  fitted  with  cabins  and  berths.  Tlie 
passengers  cheerful,  but  not  boisterous.  C)pera-singers  and 
dancers,  consigned  to  Palermo. 

— ? 

Friday^  March  30,  1787. 

By  day-break, we  found  ourselves  between  Ischia  and  Capri 
^-perhaps  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  latter.  The  sun 
rose  from  behind  the  moimtains  of  Capri  and  Cape  Minerva. 
Eniep  diHgently  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  coasts  and  the 
islands,  and  took  several  beautiM  views.  The  slowness  of  the 
passage  was  ^vourable  to  his  labours.  We  were  making  our 
way  but  slowly  under  a  light  side-wind.  We  lost  sight  of  Vesu- 
vius about  four,  just  as  we  came  in  view  of  Cape  Minerva  and 
Ischia.  These,  too,  disappeared  about  evening.  The  sun  set  in 
the  sea,  attended  with  clouds,  and  a  long  streak  of  light, 
reaching  for  miles,  all  of  a  brilliant  purple.  This  phenomenon 
was  also  sketched  by  Eniep.  At  last  we  lost  sight  altogether 
of  the  land,  and  the  watery  horizon  surrounded  us,  the  night 
being  clear,  with  lovely  moonlight. 

These  beautiful  sights,  however,  I  could  only  enjoy  for  a  few 
moments,  for  I  was  soon  attacked  with  sea-sickness*  I  betook 
myself  to  my  cabin,  chose  an  horizontal  position,  and  abstaining 
from  all  meat  or  drink,  except  white  bread  and  red  wine,  soon 
found  myself  pretty  comfortable  again.  Shut  out  from  the  ex- 
ternal world,  I  let  the  internal  have  full  sway;  and,  as  a  tedious 
voyage  was  to  be  anticipated,  I  immediately  set  myself  a  heavy 
task  in  order  to  while  away  the  time  profitably.  Of  all  my  papers 
I  had  only  brought  with  me  the  first  two  acts  of  "  Tasso,"  written 
in  poetic  prose.  These  two  acts,  as  regards  their  plan  and 
evolution,  were  nearly  similar  to  the  present  ones,  but,  written 
fiill  ten  years  ago,  had  a  somewhat  soft  and  misty  tone,  which 
soon  disappeared,  while,  in  accordance  with  my  later  notions,  1 
made  form  more  predominant,  and  introduced  more  of  rhythm. 


Saturday^  March  31,  1787. 

The  sun  rose  this  morning  from  the  water  quite  clear.  About 
seven  we  overtook  a  French  vessel,  which  had  left  Naples 
two  days  before  us,  so  much  the  better  sailer  was  our  vessel ; 
still  we  had  no  prospect  as  yet  of  the  end  of  our  passage. 
We  were  somewhat  cheered  by  the  sight  of  Ustica,  but,  uu- 


fortmiately,  on  our  left,  when  we  ought  to  have  had  it,  liks 
Capri,  on  oar  right.  Towardfl  noon  the  wind  became  directly 
contrary,  and  we  did  not  make  the  least  way.  The  sea  began 
to  get  rough,  and  every  one  in  the  ship  was  sick. 

1  kept  in  my  nsual  position,  and  the  whole  piece  was 
thought  over  and  over,  and  through  and  through  again.  The 
hours  passed  away,  and  1  ehould  not  have  noticed  how  they 
went,  but  for  the  rc^uish  Kniep,  on  whose  appetite  the  wawi 
had  no  influence.  ^Vhcn,  from  time  to  time,  he  brought  me 
some  wine  and  some  bread,  he  took  a  mischievous  dehght  in 
expatiating  on  the  excellent  dinner  in  the  cabin,  the  cheer- 
fuhiesB  ana  good  nature  of  oiu'  young  but  clever  captain,  and 
on  his  r^reta  that  1  was  unable  to  enjoy  my  share  of  it.  So, 
likewise,  the  transition  from  joke  and  merriment  to  qualmish- 
ness and  sickness,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  the  latter 
manifested  themselves  in  the  different  passengers,  afforded 
him  rich  materials  for  himiorous  description. 

At  four  in  the  ailcrnoon  the  captain  altered  the  course  of 
our  vessel.  The  mainsails  were  agoin  set,  and  we  steered 
direct  for  Ustica,  behind  which,  to  our  great  joy,  we  dis- 
cerned the  mountains  of  Sicily.  The  wind  unproved,  and  we 
bore  rapidly  towards  SicUy,  and  a  few  little  islands  appeared 
in  view.  The  sunset  was  murky,  the  light  of  heaven  being 
veiled  beneath  a  mist.  The  wind  was  pretty  feir  for  the 
whole  of  the  evening ;   towards  midnight  the  sea  became  very 

Sunday,  April  1,  1787. 
About  3  in  the  morning  a  violent  storm.  Half  asleep  and 
dreaming,  I  went  on  with  the  plan  of  my  drama ;  in  the 
mean  time  there  was  great  commotion  on  deck ;  the  sails 
were  all  taken  in,  and  the  vessel  pitched  on  the  top  of  the 
waves.  As  day  broke  the  storm  abated,  and  t^e  sky  cleared 
up.  Now  Ustica  lay  right  on  our  left.  They  pointed  out 
to  me  a  large  turtle  swimming  a  great  distance  off;  by 
my  telescope  I  could  easily  discern  it,  as  a  living  point, 
Towards  noon  we  were  clearly  able  to  distinguish  the  coast  of 
Sicily  with  its  headlands  and  bays,  but  we  had  got  very  fer 
to  the  leeward,  and  tacked  on  and  off.  Towards  mid-day  we 
came  nearer  to  the  shore.  Tlie  weather  being  clear,  and  the 
sun  shining  bright,  we  saw  quite  distinctly  the  western  COtut 
iiom  the  promontory  of  Lilybffium  to  Cape  Gallo.  " 
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L  shoal  of  dolpbins  attended  our  ship  on  both  bows,  and 
itiniially  shot  a-head.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  them  as 
y  swam  along,  covered  by  the  clear  transparent  waves  at 
i  time,  and  at  another  springing  above  the  water,  showing 
ir  fins  and  spine-ridged  back,  with  their  sides  playing  in 
!  light  from  gold  to  green,  and  from  green  to  gold. 
\s  the  land  was  direct  on  our  lee,  the  captain  lay  to  in  a 
7  behind  Cape  Gallo.  Kniep  failed  not  to  seize  the  oppor- 
dty  to  sketch  the  many  beautiful  scenes  somewhat  in  detail, 
virards  sunset  the  captain  made  again  for  the  open  sea. 
Bring  north-east,  in  order  to  make  the  heights  of  Palermo, 
entured  several  times  on  deck,  but  never  intermitted  for  a 
ment  my  poetical  labours;  and  thus  I  became  pretty  well 
ster  of  the  whole  piece.  With  a  cloudy  sky,  a  bright  but 
ken  moonlight,  the  reflection  on  the  sea  was  infinitely 
kutiful.  Paintings,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect,  generally 
d  us  to  believe,  that  the  reflection  from  the  heavenly  lumi- 
ies  on  the  water  has  its  greatest  breadth  nearest  to  the 
ctator,  where  it  also  possesses  its  greatest  brilliancy.  On 
3  occasion,  however,  the  reflection  was  broadest  at  the 
izon,  and,  like  a  sharp  pyramid,  ended  with  sparkling 
vea  close  to  the  ship.  During  the  night  our  captain  again 
][uently  changed  the  tack. 

Monday,  April  2,  1787. 
rhis  morning,  about  8  o'clock,  we  found  ourselvfcs  over 
Linst  Palermo.  The  morning  seemed  to  me  highly  delight- 
During  the  days  that  I  had  been  shut  up  in  my  eabin,  I 
I  got  on  pretty  weU  with  the  plan  of  my  drama.  I  felt 
te  well  now,  and  was  able  to  stay  on  deck,  and  observe 
entively  the  Sicilian  coast.  Kniep  went  on  sketching  away, 
i  by  hiB  accurate,  but  rapid  pencil,  many  a  sheet  of  paper 
s  converted  into  highly  valuable  mementoes  of  our  landing, 
lich,  however,  we  still  had  to  wait  for. 


PALERMO. 

Monday,  April  2,  1787. 
By  3  o'clock  p.m.,  we  at  last,  after  much  trouble  and  dif- 
^^ty>  got  into  horbour,  where  a  most  glorious  view  lay 


before  us.  Perfectly  recovered  from  my  sea- sickness,  I  enjoyed 
it  highly.  The  town  facing  north,  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hi]!, 
with  the  sun  (utthis  time  of  day)  (shilling  aboTC  it.  The  sides  of 
the  buildings  which  looked  towards  us,  lay  in  a  deep  shade, 
which,  however,  was  dear,  andlitupby  the  reflection  from  the 
water.  On  our  right  Monte  PeUegrino,  with  its  many  elegant 
outlines,  in  fiili  hghti  on  the  left  tiie  coast,  with  its  bays,  isth- 
muses,  and  headlands,  stretching  far  away  into  the  distance; 
and  the  most  agreeable  effect  was  produced  by  the  fresh  green 
of  some  fine  trees,  whose  crowns,  ht  up  from  behind,  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  djirk  buildings,  like  grett 
masses  of  glow-worms.  A  brilliitnt  iuue  gave  a  blueish  tint 
to  all  the  shades. 

Instead  of  hurrying  impatiently  on  shore,  we  remained  on 
deck  till  we  were  actually  forced  to  land;  for  where  could  wfl 
hope  soon  to  find  a  position  equal  to  this,  or  so  favourable  a 
point  of  view  ? 

Through  the  singular  gateway,  which  consists  of  two  vast 
pillars,  which  are  left  unconnected  above,  in  order  that  the 
tower-high  car  of  S.  Rosalia  may  be  able  to  pass  through,  on 
her  femous  festival,  we  were  driven  into  the  City,  and  alighted, 
almost  immediately,  at  a  large  hotel  on  our  left.  The  host, 
an  old.  decent  person,  long  accustomed  to  see  strangers  of 
every  nation  and  tongue,  conducted  us  into  a  large  room,  the 
balcony  of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  with  the 
roadstead,  where  we  recognised  our  ship.  Monte  Rosalia,  and 
the  beach,  and  were  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  onr  where- 
abouts. Highly  satisfied  with  the  position  of  our  room, 
did  not  for  some  time  observe  that,  at  the  farther  end  of  it, 
was  nn  alcove,  slightly  raised,  and  concealed  by  curtain 
which  was  a  most  spacious  bed,  with  a  magnificent  canopy 
and  curtains  of  silk,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  other  stately, 
but  old  fashioned,  famitiire  of  our  apartment.  This  display 
of  splendour  made  me  uneasy;  so,  as  my  custom  was,  1 
wished  tc  make  an  agreement  with  my  host.  To  tiiis  the  old 
man  replied  that  conditions  were  unnecessary,  and  he  trusted 
I  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  him.  We  were  also 
at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  ante-room,  which  was  next  to 
our  apartment,  and  cool,  airy,  and  agreeable  from  its  many 
balconies. 

We  amused  ourselves  with  the  endless  variety  of  vieir^ 
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and  endeavoured  to  sketch  them  one  by  one  in  pencil,  or  in 
colours,  for  here  the  eye  fell  upon  a  plentiful  harvest  for 
the  artist. 

In  the  evening  the  lovely  moonlight  attracted  us  once  more 
to  the  roadstead,  and  even  after  our  return  riveted  us  for 
some  time  on  the  balcony.  The  light  was  peculiar,— -the 
repose  and  loveliness  of  the  scene  were  extreme. 

Palermo^  Tuesday^  April  3,  1787. 

Our  first  business  was  to  examine  the  city,  which  is  easy 
enough  to  survey,  but  difficult  to  know;  easy,  because  a  street 
a  mile  long,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  gate,  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountain,  intersects  it,  and  is  itself  again  crossed, 
nearly  in  its  middle,  by  another.  Whatever  Hes  on  these 
two  great  lines  is  easily  foxmd;  but  in  the  inner  streets  a 
stranger  soon  loses  himself,  and  without  a  guide  wiU  never 
extricate  himself  from  their  labyrinths. 

Towards  evening  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  long 
line  of  carriages,  (of  the  well-known  build,)  in  which  the 
principal  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  were  taking  their 
evening  drive  from  the  city  to  the  beach,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fresh  air,  amusement,  and  perhaps  also  for  intrigue. 

It  was  frdl  moon  about  two  hours  before  midnight,  and  the 
evening  was  in  consequence  indescribably  glorious.  The 
northerly  position  of  Palermo  produces  a  very  strange  efiect ; 
as  the  city  and  shore  come  between  the  sun  and  the  harbour, 
its  reflection  is  never  observed  on  the  waves.  On  this  accoxmt, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  very  brightest  of  days  yesterday,  I 
foimd  the  sea  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  solemn,  and  oppressive ; 
whereas,  at  Naples,  after  noon-day,  it  gets  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  glitters  with  more  airy  lightness,  and  to  a 
greater  distance. 

Kniep  has  to-day  left  me  to  make  my  pilgimages  and  obser- 
vations by  myself,  in  order  that  he  might  accurately  sketch 
the  outline  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  the  most  beautiful  headland 
in  the  whole  world. 


Palermo,  Aprils,  1787. 
Here  again  I  must  put  a  few  things  together,  something 
in  the  way  of  an  appendix,  and  with  the  carelessness  of 
familiarity. 
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At  Bunset  of  the  29th  of  March  wb  set  sail  for  Napln, 
and  at  last,  after  a  passage  of  four  days  aud  three  Hours 
imchor  in  the  harbour  of  Palermo.  The  little  diary  i 
I  enclose,  will  give  an  account  of  ourselves  and  on 
tunes.  I  never  entered  upon  a  journey  so  calmly  as  I  did 
this,  and  never  have  I  had  a  quieter  lime  of  it  than  during 
our  passage,  which  a  constant  headwind  has  imusually  pro- 
longed, even  though  I  passed  the  time  chiefly  on  my  bed,  in 
a  close  little  berth,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  keep  during 
the  first  day,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  attack  of  s 
sickness.  Now  my  thoughts  pass  over  towards  you;  foi 
ever  anything  has  esercised  a  decided  influence  on  my  mi; 
this  voyage  has  certainly  done  so. 

He  who  has  never  seen  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  sea.  can  never  possess  an  idea  of  the  world,  and  of  his 
own  relation  to  it.  As  a  landscape  painter,  this  great  simple 
line  has  given  me  entirely  new  ideas. 

During  our  voyage  we  had,  as  the  diary  records,  i 
changes,  and,  on  a  small  scale,  esperienced  all  a  sailor's  for- 
tunes. However,  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  packet- 
boat  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended.  Our  captain  is  a 
very  brave  and  an  extremely  handsome  man.  My  feUow- 
passengers  consisted  of  a  whole  theatrical  troop,  weU  man- 
nered, tolerable,  and  agreeable.  My  artist,  who  accompania 
me,  ifl  a  merry  true-hearted  fellow.  In  order  to  shorten  the 
weary  hours  of  the  passage,  he  has  explained  to  me  all  tie 
mechanical  part  of  aquarell,  or  painting  in  water  colours. — 
an  art  whi<di  has  been  carried  to  a  great  height  of  perfectioD 
in  Italy.  He  thoroughly  underBtauds  the  elfect  of  particular 
colours  in  eflecting  certain  tones,  to  produce  which,  without 
knowing  the  secret,  one  might  go  on  Tnixing  for  ever.  I  had, 
it  is  true,  learned  a  good  deal  of  it  in  Rome,  but  never  betbie 
so  systematically.  The  artists  must  have  studied  and  perfected 
the  art  in  a  country  like  Italy  or  this.  No  words  can  ezpresa 
the  hazy  brilliancy  which  hung  around  the  coasts,  as  on  a 
most  beautiful  noou  we  neared  Palermo.  He  who  has  once 
seen  it  will  never  foi^et  it.  Now,  nt  last,  I  can  understand 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  can  cherish  a  hope  that  hereafter,  in  the 
north,  I  shall  be  able  to  produce,  from  my  soul,  at  least  a 
&int  idea  of  these  glorious  abodes.  Oh  !  that  only  all  littl&' 
Qeas  had  departed  from  it  as  entirely  as  the  little  obarmof 
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led  roofs  has  yanished  from  among  my  ideas  of  what  a 
og  should  be.  We  shall  see  what  this  '*  Queen  of 
s"  can  do. 

words  can  express  the  welcome — ^with  its  fresh  green 
ny  trees,  everglreen  oleanders,  and  hedges  of  citron. 
In  the  open  gardens  you  see  large  beds  of  ranunculuses 
nemones.  llie  air  is  mild,  warm,  and  fragrant;  the 
refreshing.  The  frdl  moon,  too,  rose  from  behind  a 
tntory,  and  shone  upon  the  sea;— end  this  joyous 
after  being  tossed  about  four  days  and  nights  on  the 
• 

give  me  if,  with  a  stump  of  a  pen  and  the  Indian-ink 
illow-traveller  uses  for  his  sketches,  I  scribble  down 
remarks.  I  send  them  to  you  as  a  faint  lisp  ing  murmur ; 
I  am  preparing  for  all  that  love  me  another  record 
3se,  my  happy  hours.  What  it  is  to  be  I  say  not; 
hen  you  will  receive  it,  that  also  it  is  out  of  my  power 


Palermo,  Tuesday,  April  3. 
s  letter  must,  as  far  as  possible,  impart  to  you,  my 
;t  friends,  a  high  treat ;  it  is  intended  to  convey  to  you 
ription  of  an  unrivalled  bay,  embracing  a  vast  mass  of 
3.  Beginning  from  the  east,  where  a  flattish  headland 
far  out  into  the  sea,  it  is  dotted  with  many  rugged, 
frilly-shaped,  wood-crowned  rocks,  until  it  reaches  the 
^-huts  of  the  suburbs ;  then  the  town  itself,  whose  fore- 
houses  (and  among  them  our  own  hotel)  all  look 
is  the  harbour  and  to  the  great  gate  by  which  we 
d. 

in  it  stretches  westwards,  and  passing  the  usual  landing- 
where  vessels  of  smaller  burden  can  lie  to,  comes  next 
sit  is  properly  the  harbour,  near  the  Mole,  which  is  the 
1  of  all  larger  vessels ;  and  then,  at  the  western  point, 
otect  the  shipping,  rises  Monte  Pellegrino,  wiUi  its 
111  contour,  after  leaving  between  it  and  the  mainland  a 
fertile  valley,  which  at  its  other  end  again  reaches 
a. 

iep  sketched  away.  I  took,  with  my  mind's  eye,  the 
►f  the  country — {tch  schematisirte)~^wiih.  great  del^ht; 
ow,  glad  to  have  reached  Lome  again,  we  feel  neither 
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ir  energy  to  tell  a  long  story,  aiid  to  go  into  pai- 
tieulors.  Our  endeavours  must,  therefore,  be  reserved  kit  a 
future  occasion ;  and  this  sheet  must  serve  to  convince  you  of 
our  inability  adequately  to  seize  these  objects,  or  rather  of 
our  presumption  in  thinlcmg  to  grasp  and  master  thpyn  in  qo 
abort  a  time. 

Palermo,  Wednesday  April  4,  1787. 

In  the  afternoon  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  fertile  and  delight- 
fill  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  running  by 
Palermo,  and  through  which  the  Oreto  meanders.  Here, 
too,  is  a  call  for  the  painter's  eye,  and  a  practised  hand  to 
convey  an  idea  of  it.  Kniep,  however,  hastily  seized  a& 
excellent  point  of  view  at  a  spot  where  the  pent-up  water 
was  dashing  down  from  a  half-broken  weir,  and  was  shaded  by 
a  lovely  group  of  trees,  behind  which  an  uninterrupted  prospect 
opened  up  the  valley,  affording  a  view  of  several  fann 
buildings. 

Beautiful  spring  weaflier,  and  a  budding  luxuriance,  difiiised 
over  the  whole  valley  a  refreshing  feeling  of  peace,  which  our 
Btupid  guide  marred  by  his  iU-timed  erudition,  telling  us  that 
in  former  days,  Hannibal  had  fought  a  battle  here,  and  cir- 
cumstantially detailing  aU  the  dreadful  feats  of  war  which  hai 
been  perpetrated  on  the  spot.  In  no  friendly  mood  I  re- 
proved him  for  thus  fatally  calling  up  again  such  departed 
rctres.  It  was  bad  enough,  I  said,  that  from  time  to  time 
crops  ahould  be  trodden  down,  if  not  by  elephants,  yet  by 
men  and  horses.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  right  to  scare  away 
the  peaceful  dreams  of  imagination  by  reviving  such  tumulB 
and  horrors. 

The  guide  was  greatly  surprised  that  I  could,  on  such  a  spot, 
despise  classical  reminiscences ;  and  I,  too,  could  not  make 
him  understand  how  greatly  such  a  mingling  of  the  past  with 
the  present  displeased  me. 

Still  more  singular  did  our  guide  deem  me,  when  at  all  the 
ebflUow  places,  of  which  many  were  left  quite  dry  by  the  stream, 
I  searched  for  pebbles,  and  carried  off  with  me  specimens  of 
each  sort.  I  again  found  it  difficult  to  make  him  understand 
that  there  was  no  readier  way  of  forming  an  idea  of  a  monn- 
tainous  district  like  that  before  us.  than  by  examining  the 
nature  of  tho  stones  which  axe  washed  down  by  the  streamy 
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and  that  in  so  doing,  the  purpose  was  to  acquire  a  right 
notion  of  those  eternally  classic  heights  of  the  ancient  world. 

And,  indeed,  my  gains  from  this  stream  were  large  enough : 
I  carried  away  nearly  forty  specimens,  which,  however,  may 
be  comprised  under  a  few  classes.  Most  of  these  were  of  a 
species  of  rock,  which,  in  one  respect,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  jasper  or  hornblende ;  in  another,  looked  like  clay-slate. 
I  found  some  pebbles  rounded,  others  of  a  rhomboidal  shape, 
others  of  irregular  forms,  and  of  various  colours.  Moreover, 
many  varieties  of  the  primeval  limestone,  not  a  few  specimens 
of  breccia,  of  which  the  substratum  was  Hme,  and  holding 
jasper,  or  modifications  of  limestone.  Rubbles  of  muschelkalk 
also  were  not  wanting. 

The  horses  here  are  fed  on  barley,  chaff,  (hackerling)  and 
clover.  In  spring  they  give  them  the  green  barley,  in  order  to 
refresh  them — -per  rinfrescar  is  the  phrase.  As  there  are  no 
meadows  here,  they  have  no  hay.  On  the  hill-sides  there 
are  some  pasture-lsmds,  and  also  in  the  corn-fields,  as  a  third 
is  always  left  fallow.  They  keep  but  few  sheep,  and  these 
are  of  a  breed  from  Barbary.  On  the  whole  they  have  more 
mules  than  horses,  because  tibe  hot  food  suits  the  former  better 
than  the  latter. 


The  plain  on  which  Palermo  lies,  as  well  as  the  districts  of  Ai 
Colli,  which  lie  without  the  city,  and  a  part  also  of  Baggaria, 
have  for  their  basis  the  muscheUcalk,  of  which  the  city  is  built. 
There  are,  for  this  purpose,  extensive  quarries  of  it  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  one  place,  near  Monte  Pellegrino,  they  are 
more  than  fifty  feet  deep.  The  lower  layers  are  of  a  whiter  hue. 
In  it  are  foimd  many  petrified  corals  and  other  shell-fish,  but 
principally  great  scallops.  The  upper  stratiun  is  mixed  with 
red  marl,  and  contains  but  few,  if  any,  fossils.  Eight  above  it 
Hes  the  red  marl,  of  which,  however,  the  layer  is  not  very  stiff. 

Monte  Pellegrino,  however,  rises  out  of  all  this ;  it  is  a  pri- 
mary limestone,  has  many  hollows  and  fissures,  which, 
although  very  irregular,  when  closely  observed  are  foxmd  to 
follow  the  order  of  the  strata.  The  stone  is  close,  and  rings 
when  struck. 
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Palfrmo,  TJiursday,  April  5,  1787, 

We  have  gone  carefiilly  through  the  city.  The  style  of 
architecture  resembles  for  the  most  part  that  of  Naples ;  but 
the  pabhc  building,  for  instance  the  fountains,  are  still  ftirther 
removed  from  good  taste.  Here  there  is  no  artistic  mind  lo 
regulate  the  public  works  ;  the  edifices  owe  both  their  shaM 
and  existence  to  chance  accidents.  A  fountain,  which  is  uie 
admiration  of  the  whole  island,  would,  perhaps,  never  hare 
existed,  hod  not  Sicily  furnished  a  beautiful  variegated  mar- 
ble, and  had  not  a  sculptor,  well  practised  in  animal  shapes 
happened  to  be  in  favour  precisely  at  the  time.  It  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  describe  this  fountain.  In  a  moderately- 
sized  site  stands  a  round  piece  of  masonry,  not  quite  a  staff 
high  {Stock  koch).  The  socle,  the  wall,  and  the  cornice  are  ot 
variegated  marble.  In  the  wall  are  several  niches  in  a  row, 
from  which  animals  of  all  kinds  in  white  marble,  are  looking 
with  stretched-out  necks.  Horses,  lions,  camels,  and  elephants, 
are  interchanged  one  with  another ;  and  one  scarcely  ex- 
pects to  find,  within  the  circle  of  this  menagerie,  a  fouDtaiii, 
to  which,  through  four  openings,  marble  steps  lead  you  down 
to  draw  irom  the  water,  which  flows  in  rich  abundjmce. 

The  same  nearly  may  be  said  of  the  churches,  in  wliieheven 
tte  Jesuits'  love  of  diow  and  finery  is  surpassed — but  not 
firom  design  or  plan,  but  by  accident — just  as  artist  after 
artist,  whether  sculptor  or  carver,  gilder,  lackerer,  or  worker 
in  marble  chose,  without  taste  or  rule,  to  display  on  each 
vacant  spot  his  own  abilities. 

Amidst  all  this,  however,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a 
certain  talent  in  imitating  natural  objects  ;  for  instance,  the 
heads  of  tlie  animals  around  the  fountains  are  very  well 
executed.  By  tbis  means  it  is,  in  truth,  tbat  the  admiration  of 
tbe  multitude  is  excited,  whose  artistic  gratification  consisls 
chiefly  in  comparing  the  imitation  with  ite  living  prototype. 

Towards  evening  I  made  a  merry  acquaintance,  as  I 
entered  the  house  of  a  small  dealer  in  the  Long  Street,  ia 
order  to  purcliase  some  trifles.  As  I  stood  before  the  win- 
dow to  look  at  the  wares,  a  slight  breeze  arose,  which 
eddying  along  the  whole  sti'eet,  at  last  distributed  through 
all  the  windows  and  doors  the  immense  cloud  of  dust  which 
it  had  raised.  "  By  all  the  saints,"  I  cried,  "  whence  comes 
all  the  dust  of  your  town — 18  tbere  no  helping  it  ?     In  its 
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IflDgdi  and  beauty,  this  street  Ties  with  any  in  the  Corso 
in  Borne.  On  both  sides  a  fine  pavement,  which  each  stall 
and  shop-holder  keeps  clean  by  interminable  sweeping, 
bat  brushes  everything  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
which  is,  in  consequence,  so  much  the  dirtier,  and  with 
erery  breath  of  wind  sends  back  to  you  the  filth  which 
has  just  before  been  swept  into  the  roadway.  In  Naples  busy 
donkeys  carry  off  day  by  day  the  rubbish  to  the  gardens  and 
&rms.  Why  should  you  not  here  contrive  and  establish  some 
similar  r^ulation?** 

"  Things  with  us  are  as  they  are,"  he  replied ;  "  we  throw 
everything  out  of  the  house,  and  it  rots  before  the  door ;  you 
tee  here  horse-dimg  and  filth  of  all  kinds — ^it  lies  there  and 
dries,  and  returns  to  us  again  in  the  shape  of  dust.  Against 
it  we  are  taking  precautions  all  day  long.  But  look,  our 
pretty  little  and  ever-busy  brooms,  worn  out  at  last,  only 
go  to  increase  the  heap  of  filth  before  our  doors." 

And  oddly  enough  it  was  actually  so.  They  had  nothing 
but  very  little  besoms  of  palm-branches,  which,  slightly 
altered,  might  have  been  resdly  usefid  ;  but  as  it  was,  they 
broke  off  easily,  and  the  stumps  were  lying  by  thousands  in 
the  streets.  To  my  repeated  questioning,  whether  there  was 
no  board  or  regulations  to  prevent  all  this ;  he  replied, 
**  A  story  is  current  among  the  people  that  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  provide  for  the  cleansing  of  our  streets,  being  men  of 
great  power  and  influence,  could  not  be  compelled  to  disburse 
the  money  on  its  lawful  objects ;  and  besides  that  there  was 
also  the  strange  fact  that  certain  parties  feared  that  if  the 
dirty  straw  and  dxmg  were  swept  away,  every  one  would  see 
how  badly  the  pavement  beneath  was  laid  down.  And  so 
the  dishonesty  of  a  second  body  would  be  thereby  exposed. 
"All  this,  however,"  he  remarked,  with  a  most  humorous 
expression,  "  is  merely  the  interpretation  which  the  iU-dis- 
posed  put  upon  it.'*  For  his  part,  he  was  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintained  that  the  nobles  preserved  this  soft 
litter  for  their  carriages,  in  order  that,  when  they  take  their 
drive  for  amusement  in  the  evening,  they  might  ride  at  ease 
over  the  elastic  ground.  And  as  the  man  was  now  in  the 
humour,  he  joked  away  at  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  police,-— 
a  consolatory  proof  to  me  that  man  has  always  humour  enough 
to  make  merry  with  what  he  cannot  help. 


FBOU  HALT. 

S.  Rosalia,  the  patron  eaint  of  Palermo,  is  eo  universally 
knon'n,  irora.  the  descriptioii  which  Brydone  has  given  of  her 
festiTal,  that  it  must  assuredly  be  agreeable  to  my  friends 
to  read  some  account  of  the  place  and  the  spot  where  she  IB 
most  particularly  worshipped. 

Monte  Pellegrino,  a  vast  mass  of  rocks,  of  which,  the 
breadth  is  greater  than  the  height,  lies  on  the  north-weat 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo.  Its  beautiful  form  admits 
not  of  being  described  by  words ;  a  most  esceUent  view  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  y^oyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Sidle.  It  con- 
BiBte  of  a  gray  limestone  of  tlie  earlier  epoch.  The  rocks  are 
quite  barren,  not  a  tree  nor  a  buah  will  grow  on  them ;  even 
the  more  smooth  and  level  portions  are  but  barely  covered 
with  grasses  or  mosses. 

In  a  cavern  of  this  mountain,  the  bones  of  the  saint  were 
discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  brought 
to  Palermo.  The  presence  of  them  delivered  the  city  from  a 
pestilence,  and  ever  since  S.  Rosalia  has  been  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  people.  Chapels  have  been  biult  in  her  honour, 
splendid  festivals  have  been  instituted. 

The  pious  and  devout  frequently  made  pilgrimages  to  the 
mounttun  ;  and  in  consequence  a  road  has  been  made  to  it, 
which,  like  an  ancient  aqueduct,  rests  on  arches  and  columns, 
and  aacendfi  zigzag  between  the  rocks. 

The  place  of  worship  is  far  more  suitable  to  the  humility  of 
the  saint  who  retired  thither,  than  are  the  splendid  festivities 
which  have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  her  total  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world.  And  perhaps  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
which  now,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  has  based  its  riches, 
pomps,  and  festival  amusements,  on  the  memory  of  its  first 
founders  and  most  zealous  confessors,  cannot  point  out  a  holy 
spot  which  has  been  adorned  and  rendered  venerable  in  so 
eminent  and  delightful  a  way. 

When  you  have  ascended  the  mountain,  yon  proceed  to  the 
comer  of  a  rock,  over  against  which  there  rises  a  high  wall  tA 
stone.  On  this  the  Church  and  the  monastery  are  very  finely 
situated. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  has  nothing  promising  or  in- 
viting ;  you  open  its  door  without  any  high  expectation,  but 
on  entering  are  ravished  with  wonder.  Ton  fiud  yourself  in 
ft  vast  vestibule,  which  extends  to  the  whole  breadth  ai  the 
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ehnTch,  and  is  open  towards  the  nave.  You  see  here  the 
usual  vessel  of  holy  water  and  some  confessionals.  The  nave 
is  an  open  space,  which  on  the  right  is  bounded  by  the 
native  rock,  and  on  the  left  by  the  continuation  of  the  vesti- 
bule. It  is  paved  with  flat  stones  on  a  slight  inclination,  in 
order  that  the  rain  water  may  run  off.  A  small  well  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre. 

The  cave  itself  has  been  transformed  into  the  choir,  without, 
however,  any  of  its  rough  natural  shape  being  altered.  De- 
scending a  few  steps,  close  upon  them  stands  the  choristers' 
desk  with  the  choir  books,  and  on  each  side  are  the  seats  of 
the  choristers.  The  whole  is  Hghted  by  the  daylight,  which 
is  admitted  from  the  court  or  nave.  Deep  within,  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  cave,  stands  the  high-altar. 

As  already  stated,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  cave ; 
only,  as  the  rocks  drop  incessantly  with  water,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  place  dry.  This  has  been  effected  by  means  of  tin 
tubes,  which  are  fastened  to  every  projection  of  the  rock,  and 
are  in  various  ways  connected  together.  As  they  are  broad 
above  and  come  to  a  narrow  edge  below,  and  are  painted  of 
a  dull  green  colour,  they  give  to  the  rock  an  appearance  of 
being  overgrown  with  a  species  of  cactus.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted into  a  clear  reservoir,  out  of  which  it  is  taken  by  the 
fiuthful  as  a  remedy  and  preventative  for  every  kind  of  ill. 

As  I  was  narrowly  observing  all  this,  an  ecclesiastic  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  whether  I  was  a  Genoese,  and  wished  a 
mass  or  so  to  be  said  ?  I  repHed  upon  this  that  I  had  come 
to  Palermo  with  a  Genoese,  who  would  to-morrow,  as  it  was 
a  festival,  come  up  to  the  shrine;  but,  as  one  of  us  must 
always  be  at  home,  I  had  come  up  to  day  in  order  to  look 
about  me.  Upon  this  he  observed,  I  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  look  at  everything  at  my  leisure,  and  to  peiform  my  devo- 
tions. In  particular  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  little  altar  which 
stood  on  the  left  as  especially  holy,  and  then  left  me. 

Through  the  openings  of  a  lai^e  trelHss  work  of  lattice, 
lamps  appeared  burning  before  an  altar.  I  knelt  down  close 
to  the  gratings  and  peeped  through.  Further  in,  however, 
another  lattice  of  brass  wire  was  drawn  across,  so  that  one 
looked  as  it  were  throi^h  gauze  at  the  objects  within.  By 
the  light  of  some  dull  lamps  I  caught  sight  of  a  lovely  female 
Cona. 
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She  lay  seemingly  in  a  state  of  eostacy — Hie  eyes  lialf- 
closed,  the  head  leaning  carelessly  on  her  right  hand,  wliicb 
-  was  adorned  with  many  rings.  I  could  not  sufBciently  dis- 
cern her  face,  but  it  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  charming.  Her 
robe  was  made  of  gilded  metal,  which  imitated  exeeljently  a 
texture  wrought  with  p;old.  The  head  and  hands  were  of 
white  marble.  I  cannot  say  that  the  whole  was  in  the  lofty 
atyle,  stiU  it  was  executed  so  naturally  and  so  pleasingly  that 
one  almost  fancied  it  must  breathe  and  move.  A  little  angel 
stands  near  her,  and  with  a  bunch  of  lilies  in  his  hand  ap- 
pears to  be  fanning  her. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  clergy  had  come  into  the  eave,  taken 
theii"  places,  and  began  to  chant  the  Vespers. 

I  took  my  seat  right  before  the  altar,  and  listened  to  them 
for  a  while ;  then  I  again  approached  the  altar,  knelt  down 
and  attempted  to  obtain  a  still  more  distinct  view  of  the 
beautiful  image.  I  resigned  myself  without  reserve  to  the 
charming  illusion  of  the  statue  and  the  locality. 

The  chant  of   the  priesta    now    resounded   through  the 
cave ;   the   water  was   trickling   into  the  reservoir  near  ti 
altar ;  while  the  over-hangiag  rocks  of  the  vestibule— tj 
proper  nave  of  the  church — shut  in  the  scene.     There  was 
deep  stillness  in  this  waste  spot,  whose  inhabitants  seemed 
be  all  dead — a  singular  neataess  in  a  wild  cave :  the  tinsel 
and  tawdry  pomp  of  the  Ilomaa  Catholic  ceremonial,  especially 
as  it  is  vividly  decked  out  in  Sicily,  had  here  reverted  to  its 
original  simplicity.     The  illusion  produced  by  the  statue  o( 
the  fair  sleeper — which  had   a   charm  even  for  the  most 
practised  eye  : — enough,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  tore  myself  from  the  spot,  and  it  was  kte  at  night  before  I 
got  back  to  Palermo. 

Palermo,  Saturday,  April  7, 1787. 
In  the  public  gardens,  which  are  close  to  the  roadstead,  I 
have  passed  some  most  delightful  hours.  It  is  the  most 
wonderful  place  in  the  world.  Regularly  laid  out  by  art,  it 
still  looks  a  fairy  spot ;  planted  but  a  short  time  ago,  it  yet 
transports  you  into  ancient  times.  Green  edgings  surround 
beds  of  the  choicest  esotics ;  citron-espaliers  arch  over  low- 
arboured  walks ;  high  walls  of  the  oleander,  decked  with 
thousands  of  its  red  carnation-like  blossoms,  dazzle  the  eye. 
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Trees  wholly  strange  and  unknown  to  me,  as  yet  without 
leaf,  and  probably,  therefore,  natives  of  a  still  warmer  climate, 
spread  out  their  strai^e  lookii^  branches.  A  raised  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  level  space  gives  you  a  survey  of  these  curiously 
mixed  rarities,  and  leads  the  eye  at  last  to  great  basins  in 
which  gold  and  silver  fish  swim  about  witifi  their  pretty 
movements;  now  hiding  themselves  beneath  moss-covered 
reeds ;  now  darting  in  troops  to  catch  the  bit  of  bread  which 
has  tempted  them  from  their  hiding  place.  All  the  plants 
exhibit  tints  of  green  which  I  am  not  used  to ;  yellower  and 
bluer  than  are  foimd  with  us.  What  however  lent  to  every 
object  the  rarest  of  charms  was  a  strong  halo  which  hung 
aroimd  ever3rthing  alike,  and  produced  the  following  singular 
effect:  objects  which  were  only  distant  a  few  steps  from 
others,  were  distinguished  from  them  by  a  d/jcided  tint  of 
light  blue,  so  that  at  last  the  distinctive  colours  of  the  most 
remote  were  almost  merged  in  it,  or  at  least  assumed  to  the 
eye  a  decidedly  strong  blue  tint. 

The  very  singular  effect  which  such  a  halo  imparts  to  dis- 
tinct objects,  vessels,  and  headlands,  is  remarkable  enough  to 
an  artistic  eye;  it  assists  it  accurately  to  distinguish,  and, 
indeed,  to  measure  distances.  It  makes,  too,  a  walk  on  the 
heights  extremely  charming.  One  sees  Nature  no  more; 
notibing  but  pictures ;  just  as  if  a  painter  of  exquisite  taste  had 
arranged  them  in  a  gallery. 

But  these  wonderfrd  gardens  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  my  mind.  The  black  waves  on  the  northern 
horizon,  as  they  broke  on  the  irregular  points  of  the  bay — and 
even  the  smell  of  the  sea— all  seemed  to  recall  to  my  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  my  memory,  the  happy  island  of  the  Phc^acians. 
I  hastened  to  purchase  a  Homer,  and  began  to  read  this  book 
with  the  highest  delight,  making  an  impromptu  translation  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  Elniep,  who  had  well  deserved  by  his 
diligent  exertions  this  day  some  agreeable  refreshment  over  a 
glass  of  wine. 


Palermo,  April  8,  1787. 
{Easter  Day,) 

The  morning  rejoicings  in  the  blissful  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord  commenced  with  break  of  day.     Crackers,  wild-fires, 
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rockets,  serpents,  &c.,  were  let  off  by  wholesale  in  front  of  tlie 
tjhurches,  as  the  ivorthippers  crowded  in  at  the  open  doon. 
Thechimiiigof  hells,  the  pealing  of  organs,  the  chanting  of  pro- 
ceBsioas.  and  of  the  choirs  of  priests  who  came  to  meet  them, 
were  enough  to  stun  the  ears  of  all  who  had  not  been  used  Uf 
euch  noisf  worship. 


The  early  mass  was  scarcely  ended,  when  two  well-dressed 
jkiject  of  offering  to  all  strangers  his  Highness's  congratulo- 


the  Viceroy  Tisited  our  hotel,  with  the  double 


Q  the  festival,  and  to  exact  a  douceur  in  return.  As  I 
was  specially  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  dinner,  my  gift 
was,  of  course,  expected  to  be  considerable. 

After  epending  the  morning  in  visiting  the  different  churches, 
I  proceeded  to  the  Viceroy's  palace,  which  is  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  city.  As  I  arrived  rather  eai'ly,  I  found 
the  grand  saloon  still  empty ;  there  was  only  a  Kttle  lively 
man,  who  came  up  to  me,  and  whom  I  soon  discovered  to  be  a 
Maltese. 

When  he  had  learnt  that  I  was  a  German,  he  asked  if  I 
jould  give  him  any  accomit  of  Erfurt,  where  he  had  spent  a 
very  pleasant  time  on  a  short  visit. 

As  he  asked  me  about  the  family  of  the  I^ckerodes, 
and  about  the  Coadjutor  von  Dalberg,  I  was  able  to  give 
some  account  of  them,  at  which  he  seemed  much  delighted, 
and  inquired  after  other  people  of  Thuringia.  "With  consi- 
derable interest  he  then  inquired  about  Weimar.  "  And 
how,"  he  asked,  "is  the  person,  who,  full  of  youth  and  vivacity 
when  I  was  there,  was  the  life  of  society?  I  have  forgotten 
his  name,  but  he  is  the  author  of '  Werther,' " 

After  a  little  pause,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  tasking  my  me- 
mory, I  answered,  "  I  am  the  person  whom  you  are  inquir- 
ing about."  With  the  moat  visible  signs  of  astonishment, 
he  sprung  baek,  exclaiming,  "  There  must  have  been  a  great 
change  &en!"  "O  yes,"  I  rejoined,  "between  Palermo 
and  Weimar  I  have  gone  through  many  a  change." 

At  this  moment  the  Viceroy  and  suite  entered  the  apart- 
ment. His  carriage  evinced  that  gracefid  Ireedom  which 
became  so  distinguished  a  pereonfige.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  at  the  Maltese,  as  he  went  on  expressing  his 
astonishment  to  see  me  here.  At  table  I  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
Viceroy,  who  inquired  into  the  objects  of  my  journey,  and 
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ssiired  me  tbat  he  would  give  orders  that  everything  in 
^alenno  should  be  open  to  my  inspection^  and  that  every 
ossible  facility  should  be  given  me  during  my  tour  through 
lidly  

Palermo,  Monday,  April  9,  1787. 

This  whole  day  has  been  taken  up  with  the  stupidities  of 
he  Prince  Pallagonia,  whose  follies  are  thoroughly  different 
rom  what  one  woiild  form  an  idea  of  either  by  reading  or 
tearing  of  them.  For,  with  the  slightest  love  of  truth,  he  who 
oshes  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  absurd,  gets  into  a  dilemma ; 
le  is  anxious  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  and  so  makes  it  something, 
vhereas,  in  reality,  it  is  a  nothing  which  seeks  to  pass  for 
lomething.  And  here  I  must  premise  another  general  reflec- 
ion,  viz.,  that  neither  the  most  tasteless,  nor  the  most  excel- 
ent  production  comes  entirely  and  immediately  from  a  single 
ndividual  or  a  single  age,  but  that  with  a  little  attention  any 
me  may  trace  its  pedigree  and  descent. 

The  fountain  already  described  in  Palermo  belongs  to  the 
ibre&thers  of  the  Pallagonian  follies,  only  that  the  latter, 
n  their  own  soil  and  domain,  develope  themselves  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  and  on  the  largest  scale. 

When  in  these  parts  a  coimtry  seat  is  built,  it  is  usually 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  whole  property,  and  therefore,  in 
3rder  to  reach  the  princely  mansion  you  have  to  pass  through 
sultivated  fields,  kitchen  gardens,  and  similar  rural  conveni- 
snces,  for  these  southerns  show  far  more  of  economy  than  we 
Qorthmen,  who  often  waste  a  good  strip  of  rich  land  on  a  park, 
which,  with  its  barren  shrubs,  can  only  charm  the  eye.  But 
here  it  is  the  fashion  to  build  two  walls,  between  which  you 
pass  to  the  castle,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  is  doing 
on  your  right  and  left.  This  passage  begins  generally  with  a 
grand  portico,  and  sometimes  with  a  vaulted  hall,  and  ends 
with  the  mansion  itself.  But,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  not 
be  entirely  without  relief  between  these  bye  walls,  they  are 
generally  arched  over,  and  ornamented  with  scrolls,  and  also 
with  pedestab,  on  which,  here  and  there,  a  vase  is  placed. 
The  flat  surfaces  are  plastered,  divided  into  compartments,  and 
painted.  The  court  is  formed  by  a  circle  of  one-storied 
cabins,  in  which  work-peopie  of  all  sorts  reside,  while  the 
quadrangular  castle  towers  over  aU. 


This  is  the  sort  of  building  which  is  here  trad 
adopteil,  aud  which  probably  was  Uie   old  form,  wh* 

father  of  the  present  prince  rebuilt  the  castle,  not  in  III    , 

but  still  in  tolerable  tafite.  But  tiie  present  posseasor,  widiont 
abandoning  the  general  ieatures  of  this  style,  gave  free  course 
to  his  humour  and  passion  for  the  most  ill-shapen  aud  taste- 
less of  erections.  One  would  do  hi'm  too  much  honour  by 
giving  him  credit  for  even  one  spark  of  taste. 

We  entered,  therefore,  the  great  iiall,  which  stands  a 
beginning  of  the  property,  and  found  ourselves  in  an  octagonal 
Toom,  of  a  breadth  altogether  disproporlionod  to  its  height.  Four 
vast  giants  with  modem  epatterdaehee,  which  had  just  been 
buttoned  on,  support  the  cornice,  on  which,  directly  meeting 
the  eye  as  you  enter,  is  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  passage  to  the  castle  is  broader  than  usual,  the  wall 
being  converted  into  one  continuous  high  socle  ;  from  which 
basement  the  strangest  groups  possible  reach  to  the  top, 
while  in  the  spaces  between  them  several  vases  are  pl&ced. 
Tho  ugliness  of  these  unshapely  figures,  (the  bungling  wwk 
of  the  most  ordinary  mason,)  ts  increased  by  their  having  been 
cut  out  of  a  very  crumbly  muscheltuia,  although,  perhaps, 
a  better  material  w^ould  have  made  the  badness  of  the  form 
still  more  striking  to  the  eye.  I  used  the  word  "  groups" 
moment  ago,  but  1  Lave  employed  a  false  term,  and  most 
inappropriate  one  for  anything  here.  For  they  are  mere 
juxtapositions,  determined  by  no  thought,  but  by  mere  arbi- 
trary caprice.  In  each  case  three  fonn  the  ornament  of  a 
square  pedestal,  their  bases  being  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  tlie 
space  by  their  various  postures.  The  principal  groups  have 
generally  two  figures  which  occupy  the  chief  fece  of  the 
pedestal,  and  then  two  are  yet  wanting  to  fill  up  the  back 
part  of  the  pedestal ;  one  of  a  moderate  si2%  generally  repre- 
sents a  shepherd  or  shepherdess — a  cavalier  or  a  lady — a 
dancing  ape  or  a  hound.  Still  there  is  a  vacant  spot  o: 
pedestal ;  this  is  generally  held  by  a  dwarf — as,  indet 
dull  jokes,  this  sort  of  gentry  usually  play  a  conspicuous  jmtL 

That  we  may  not  omit  any  of  the  elements  of  Prince 
Pallagonia's  folly,  we  give  you  the  accompanying  catalogue. 
Men :  Be^ars,  male  and  female,  Spanish  men  and  women. 
Moors,  I'urke,  hunchbacks,  cripples  of  all  sorts,  strolling 
musicians,   puldnellos,  soldiers   in   ancient  uniforms,  godS) 
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esses,  gentlemen  in  old  French  costumes,  soldiers  with 
luche  boxes  and  gaiters,  mythological  personages  (with 
ridiculous  companions,  Achilles  and  Charon,  for  instance. 
Punch).  Animals  (merely  parts  of  them) :  Heads  of 
is  on  human  bodies,  mis-shapen  apes,  lots  of  dragons  and 
ints,  aU  sorts  of  feet  under  figures  of  all  kinds,  double- 
ed  monsters,  and  creatures  with  heads  that  do  not  belong 
lem.  Vases:  All  sorts  of  monsters  and  scrolls,  which 
N  end  in  the  hollows  and  bases  of  vases. 
St  let  any  one  think  of  such  figures  furnished  by  whole- 
produced  without  thought  or  sense,  and  arrangea  without 
«  or  purpose— only  let  him  conceive  to  himself  this 
,  these  pedestals  and  unshapely  objects  in  an  endless 
3,  and  he  will  be  able  to  S3rmpathize  with  the  disagreeable 
igs  which  must  seize  every  one  whose  miserable  fate 
smns  l^im  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  such  absurdities, 
e  now  approach  the  castle,  and  are  received  into  a  semi- 
lar  fore-court.  The  chief  wall  before  us,  through  which 
e  entrance-door,  is  in  the  castle  style.  Here  we  find  an 
itian  figure,  built  into  the  wall,  a  fountain  without  water, 
nument,  vases  stuck  around  in  no  sort  of  order,  statues  de- 
dly  laid  on  their  noses.  Nejct  we  came  to  the  castle 
;,  and  found  the  usual  roimd  area,  enclosed  with  little 
ges,  distorted  into  small  semicircles,  in  order,  forsooth, 
Uiere  might  be  no  want  of  variety, 
e  groimd  is,  for  the  most  part,  overgrown  with  grass. 
,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church  in  ruins,  are  marble 
with  strange  scrolls  and  foliations,  collected  by  his  &ther ; 
fs  and  other  abortions  of  the  later  epoch,  for  which,  as  yet 
g  places  have  not  been  found ;  one  even  comes  upon  an 
ir,  propped  up  with  ancient  vases,  and  stone  scrolls  of 
us  shapes.  « 

e  absurdities  produced  by  such  want  of  judgment  and 
»  however,  are  strikingly  instanced  by  the  &ct,  that  the 
ow  sills  in  these  cottages  are,  without  exception,  oblique, 
ean  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  as  to  offend  and  violate  all 
I  of  the  level  and  perpendicular,  which  are  so  indispensable 
3  human  mind,  and  form  the  foundation  of  all  architectural 
riety.  And  then,  again,  the  edges  of  all  the  roofs  are  em- 
hed  with  hydras  and  little  busts,  with  choirs  of  monkeys 
ng  music,  and  similar  conceits.     Dragons  alternate  with 
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deities :  an  Atlas,  who  BUBtaiiu  not  the  mundane  sphere,  but  ai 

empty  wimj-bun-i;!  I 

One  hopes  to  escape  from  all  this  by  entering  tbe  citstle 
which,  having  been  built  by  the  father,  presents  relativet 
a  more  rational  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  eiterioB 
But  in  vain,  for  at  no  great  distance  from  the  door,  out 
stumbles  upon  the  laurel-crowned  head  of  a  Roman  emperol 
on  the  body  of  a  dwarf,  who  is  sitting  astride  on  a  dolphin. 

Now,  in  the  caatle  itself,  of  which  the  exterior  gives  hop 
of,  at  least,  a  tolerable  interior,  the  madness  of  the  Prina 
begins  again  to  rave.  Many  of  the  seats  have  lost  their  leg^ 
so  that  no  one  can  sit  upon  thera ;  and  if  some  appear  to  pro 
mise  a  resting-place,  the  Chamberlain  warns  you  against  them 
as  having  sharp  prickles  beneath  their  satin-covered  cushions 
In  all  the  comers  are  candclabras  of  porcelain  china,  which 
on  a  nearer  view,  you  discover  to  be  cemented  togetha 
out  of  different  bowls,  cups,  saucers,  &e.,  fitc.  Not  a  cor. 
ner  but  some  whim  peeps  out  of  it.  Even  the  ua* 
equalled  prospect  over  the  promontory  into  the  sea  is  spoiled 
by  coloured  glass,  which,  by  its  false  l^hts,  gives  either  s 
cold  or  a  fiery  tint  to  the  neighbouring  scenes.  I  must,  also, 
mention  a  cabinet,  ^vhich  is  inlaid  with  old  gold  frames,  cut 
in  pieces.  All  the  hundred-fold  carvings,  all  the  endlesi 
varieties  of  ancient  and  modem,  more  or  less  dust-stained 
and  lime-injured,  gilding,  closely  huddled  together,  cova 
all  the  walls,  and  give  you  the  idea  of  a  miniature  lumbei:< 

To  describe  the  chapel  alone,  would  require  a  volume 
Here  one  finds  the  solution  of  the  whole  folly,  which  coulc 
never  have  reached  such  a  pitch  in  any  but  a  bigoted  mind. 
How  many  monstrous  creations  of  a  false  and  misled  devotion 
are  here  to  be  found,  I  must  leave  you  to  gueaa  for  youraelt 
However,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  most  outrageoiisl 
a  carved  crucifix  is  fastened  flat  to  the  roof,  pointed  aftd 
nature,  lackered,  and  gilded ;  into  the  navel  of  the  figurt 
attached  to  the  cross,  a  hook  is  screwed,  and  from  the  latUi 
hangs  a  chain,  which  is  fastened  to  the  head  of  a  man  whq 
in  a  kneeling  and  praying  posture,  is  suspended  in  the  ai» 
and.  like  all  the  other  figures  in  the  church,  is  painted  eM 
lackered.  In  all  probability  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  typ 
sf  the  owner's  unceasing  devotion. 
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Moreover,  the  house  is  not  finished  internally.  .  i  saloon, 
buQt  by  the  fether,  and  intended  to  be  decorated  with  rich  and 
varied  omamients,  but  not  tricked  out  in  a  false  and  offensive 
taste,  is  still  incomplete :  so  that,  it  would  seem,  even  the 
boundless  madness  of  the  possessor  is  at  a  stand  still. 

Eniep*s  artistic  feeling  was  almost  driven  to  desperation  in 
this  mad-house ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  Hfe,  I  foimd  him 
quite  impatient.  He  hurried  me  away,  when  I  wished  to 
take  a  note  of,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  mon- 
strous absurdities,  one  by  one.  Good-naturedly  enough,  he 
at  last  took  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  compositions,  which  did,  at 
least,  form  a  kind  of  group.  It  represents  a  woman  with  a 
horse's  head,  sitting  on  a  stool,  and  playing  at  cards,  with  a 
cavalier,  dressed,  as  to  his  lower  extremities,  in  the  old 
fiishion,  while  his  gray  head  is  ornamented  with  a  large  wig 
and  a  crovni.  The  statue  reminded  me  of  the  arms  of  the 
house  of  Pallagonia, — a  satyr,  holding  up  a  mirror  before  a 
woman  with  a  horse^s  head,  which,  even  after  all  the  strange 
follies  of  its  present  head,  seems  to  me  highly  singular. 


Palermo^  Tuesday ^  April  10,  1787. 

To-day  we  took  a  drive  up  the  moimtains  to  Monreale, — along 
a  glorious  road,  which  was  laid  down  by  an  abbot  of  this  clois- 
ter, in  the  times  of  its  opulence  and  wealth :  broad,  of  easy 
ascent,  trees  here  and  there,  springs,  and  dripping  wells, 
decked  out  with  ornaments  and  scrolls, — somewhat  Pallagonian 
in  style — ^but  stiU,  in  spite  of  aU  that,  refreshing  to  bo^  man 
and  beast. 

The  monastery  of  S.  Martin,  which  lies  on  the  height,  is  a 
respectable  building.  One  bachelor  alone,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  Prince  Pallagonia,  has  seldom  produced  any  thing 
rational;  but  several  together,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
effected  the  greatest  works,  such  as  churches  and  monas- 
teries. But  perhaps  these  spiritual  fraternities  produced  so 
much,  simply  because,  beyond  most  fathers  of  a  family,  they 
could  reckon  vrith  certainty  on  a  nimierous  posterity. 

The  monks  readily  permitted  us  to  view  their  collection  of 
antiques  and  natural  objects.  They  contained  many  excellent 
specimens  of  both.  Our  attention  was  particularly  fixed  by 
a  medallion,  vrith  ^ejlgure  of  a  yoimg  goddess,  which  must« 
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excite  tiie  rapture  of  every  beholder.  The  good  monkB  would 
wiilii^ly  have  given  us  a  copy,  but  ttere  was  nothing 
within  reach  which  would  do  to  make  a  mould. 
Aiter  they  had  exhibited  to  uh  all  their  ■ 
without  entering  on  an  unfavorable  comporison  of  their  pre- 
sent with  their  former  condition, — they  led  us  into  a  email 
but  pleasant  saloon,  from  the  balcony  of  which  one  enjoyed  a 
lovely  prospect.  Here  covers  were  laid  for  ub  alone,  and  we  had 
a  very  excellent  dinner  to  ourselves.  When  the  dessert  was 
served,  the  abbot  and  the  senior  monks  entered,  and  took 
their  seats.  They  remained  nearly  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  we  had  to  answer  many  questions.  '  We  took  I 
most  friendly  farewell  of  them ;  the  younger  brethren  accom- 


inuied  us  once  more  to  the  rooms  where  the  collections  v 


kept,  and  at  last  to  our  carriflge. 

We  drove  home  with  very  different  feelings  from  what  we 
did  yesterday.  To-day  we  had  to  regret  a  noble  institution, 
which  was  falling  with  time ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moat 
tasteless  undertaking  had  a  constant  supply  of  wealth  for  iti 
support. 

The  road  to  S,  Martin  ascends  a  hill  of  the  earlier  lime- 
stone formation.  The  rock  is  quarried  and  broken,  and  bural 
into  lime,  which  is  very  white.  For  burning  the  stone  thay 
make  use  of  a  long  coarse  sort  of  grass,  which  is  dried  ill 
bundles.  Here  too  it  is  that  the  ealores  is  produced.  Even  do 
the  most  precipitous  heights  lies  a  red  clay  of  alluvial  origin^ 
which  serve  tke  purposes  of  our  dam-earth, — the  higher  it 
lies  the  redder  it  is,  and  is  but  little  blackened  by  vegetation. 
I  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  rai-ine,  where  it  was  red  as  cinnabar. 

The  monastery  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  limestone  hill, 
which  is  very  rieh  in  springs. 


Palermo,  Wednesday,  April  11,  1787, 
Having  explored  the  two  principal  objects  without  the 
city,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  palace,  where  a  busy  couriei 
showed  us  the  rooms,  and  their  contents.  To  our  greit 
horror,  the  saloon  in  which  the  antiques  are  generally  placed 
was  in  the  greatest  disorder,  in  consequence  of  the  woUt 
being  under  the  process  of  decoration.  He  statues  weii 
reniOTed  from  their  usunl  places,  covered  with  cloth,  and  p 


h,  and  v^ 
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tected  by  wooden  frames  ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  good  will  of 
our  guide,  and  some  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  work-people,  we 
oould  only  gain  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  them.  My  attention 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  two  rams,  in  bronze,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  imfavorable  circumstances,  highly  delighted 
our  artistic  taste.  They  are  represented  in  a  recimibent  pos- 
ture, with  one  foot  stretched  out  before  them,  with  the  heads 
(in  order  to  form  a  pair)  turned  on  diflerent  sides.  Powerful 
forms,  belonging  to  the  mythological  family,  and  well  worthy 
to  carry  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Ilie  wool,  not  short  and  crisp, 
but  long  and  flowing,  with  a  slight  wave,  and  shape  most 
true  to  nature,  and  extremely  elegant — ^they  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art.  They  are  said  to 
have  stood  originally  in  the  harbomr  of  Syracuse. 

The  courier  now  took  us  out  of  the  city  to  the  catacombs, 
which,  laid  out  on  a  regular  architectural  plan,  are  anything 
but  quarries  converted  into  burial  places.  In  a  rock  of  Tufa,  of 
tolerable  hardness,  the  side  of  wmch  has  been  worked  level 
and  perpendicular,  vaulted  openings  have  been  cut,  and  in 
these  again  are  hewn  several  tiers  of  sarcophagi,  one  above 
the  other :— cdl  of  the  natural  material  witiiout  masonry  of 
any  kind.  The  upper  tiers  are  smaller,  and  in  the  spaces 
over  the  pillars  are  tombs  for  children. 

Palermo,  Thursday,  April  12. 
To  day  we  have  been  shown  Prince  Torremuzza*s  cabinet 
of  medals.  I  went  there  in  a  certain  degree  agamst  my  will. 
I  am  too  little  versed  in  these  matters,  and  a  mere  curiosity- 
mongering  traveller  is  thoroughly  detested  by  all  true  con- 
noisseurs and  scholars.  But  as  one  must  in  every  case  make 
a  beginning,  I  made  myself  easy  on  this  head,  and  have 
derived  both  gratification  and  profit  from  my  visit.  What  a 
satis&ction,  even  cursorily,  to  glance  at  the  fact  that  the  old 
world  was  vhickly  sown  with  cities;  the  very  meanest  of 
which  has  bequea&ed  to  us  in  its  precious  coins,  if  not  a  com- 
plete series,  yet  at  least  some  epochs,  of  its  history  of  art. 
Out  of  these  cabinets,  there  smiles  upon  us  an  eternal  spring 
of  the  blossoms  and  flowers  of  art— of  a  busy  Hfe,  ennobled 
with  high  tastes,  and  of  much  more  besides.  Out  of  these 
form-endowed  pieces  of  metal  the  glory  of  the  Sicilian  cities, 
now  obscured,  still  shines  forth  irem  before  us. 
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Unfortunately,  we  in  our  youth  Lad  seen  none  but  fiunflm 
coins,  which  aay  nothing,  and  the  coins  of  the  Ctesare,  whicid 
repeat  to  satiety  the  same  profile — portraits  of  rulers,  who  arfl 
to  be  regarded  as  any  thing  but  models  of  humanity.  How< 
sadly  had  our  youth  been  confined  to  a  shapeless  Palestine,  and! 
to  a  shape  perplexing  Rome !  Sicily  and  Nova  Grecia  givei 
me  hopes  again  of  a  fresh  existence.  I 

That  on  ^eBeBubjectB  I  should  enter  into  general  reflections, 
is  a  proof  that  as  yet  I  do  not  understand  much  about  them : ' 
yet  that,  with  all  the  rest,  will  in  degrees  be  improved,  ( 

Palermo.  Thursday,  April  12,  1787.  I 
Yesterday  evening,  a  wish  of  mine  was  gratified,  and  that' 
in  a  very  singular  fashion.  I  was  standing  on  the  pavement  of ' 
the  principal  street,  joking  at  the  window  witii  the  shop- 
keeper, I  fonnerly  mentioned,  when  suddenly,  a  courier,  tall 
and  well-dressed,  came  up  to  me,  and  quickly  poked  ■ 
sOver  salver  before  me.  on  which  were  several  copper  coins, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  silver.  As  I  could  not  make  out  what' 
it  all  meant,  I  shook  my  head,  and  shrugged  my  shoulders,  tha 
usual  token  by  which  in  this  country  you  get  rid  of  those, 
whose  address  or  question  you  either  cannot,  or  do  not  wish,  toi 
understand. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean?"  I  asked  of  my  friend  the  shop-' 
keeper,  who,  with  a  very  significant  mien,  and  somewhat* 
stealthily,  pointed  to  a  lank  and  haggard  gentleman,  who,' 
elegantly  dressed,  was  walking  with  great  dignity  and  indif' 
ference,  through  the  dung  and  dirt.  Frizzled  and  powdered,^ 
with  his  hat  imder  his  arm,  in  a  silken  vest,  with  his  sword 
by  his  side,  andhavinganeat  shoe  ornamented  with  a  jewelled 
buckle — the  old  man  walked  on  calmly  and  sorrowiiilly.  All 
eyes  were  directed  towards  him. 

■'  It  is  the  Prince  Pallagonia."  said  the  dealer,  "who,  from  time 
to  time,  goes  through  the  city  collecting  money  to  ransom  the' 
slaves  in  Barbarj.  It  is  true,  he  does  not  get  much  by  his: 
collection,  but  the  object  is  kept  in  memory ;  and  so  it  oflioii 
happens  that  those  who,  in  their  hfe-time,  were  backward  in) 
giving,  leave  large  legacies  at  their  death.  The  prince' 
has  for  many  years  been  at  the  head  of  this  society,  and  hai 
done  a  great  deal  of  good." 
"  Instead  of  wasting  so  mi 
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hotuBe,"  I  cried, ''  he  might  have  spent  the  same  lai^  sum  on 
tbis  object.  Then  no  prince  m  the  world  would  have 
accomplished  more.*' 

To  this  the  shopkeeper  rejoined  :  "But  is  not  that  the  way 
with  us  all?  We  are  ready  enough  to  pay  for  our  own 
follies.  Our  virtues  for  their  support  must  look  to  the  purses 
of  others." 


Palermo^  April  13,  1787. 

Count  Borch  has  very  diligently  worked  before  us  in  the 
nuneralogy  of  Sicily,  and  whoever  of  the  same  mind  visits 
the  island  after  him,  must  willingly  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  him.  I  feel  it  a  pleasure,  no  less  than  a  duty,  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  my  predecessor.  And  what  am  I  more  than 
a  forerunner  of  others  yet  to  be,  both  in  my  travels  and  life. 

However,  the  industry  of  the  Ck)unt  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  greater  than  his  knowledge.  He  appears  to  have  gone 
to  work  with  a  certain  reserve,  which  is  altogether  opposed  to 
that  stern  earnestness  with  which  grand  objects  should  be 
treated. 

Nevertheless,  his  essay  in  quarto,  which  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  mineralogy  of  Sicily,  has  been  of  great  use  to 
me ;  and,  prepared  by  it,  I  was  able  to  profit  by  my  visit  to 
the  Quarries  which  formerly,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  case 
the  churches  and  altars  with  marbleand  agate,  were  more  busily 
worked,  though  even  now  they  are  n6t  idle.  I  purchased  at 
them  specimens  of  the  hard  and  soft  stones :  for  it  is  thus  that 
they  usually  designate  the  marble  and  agate,  chiefly  because 
a  difference  of  price  mainly  depends  on  this  difference  of  qua- 
lity. But,  besides  these,  they  have  still  another  for  a  material 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  fire  of  their  kilns.  In  these,  after 
each  bumifig,  they  find  a  sort  of  glassy  flux,  which  in  colour 
varies  fromSie  lightest  to  the  darkest,  and  even  blackest  blue. 
These  lumps  are,  like  other  stones,  cut  into  thin  lamina,  and 
then  pierced  according  to  the  height  of  their  colour  and  their 
parity,  and  are  successftilly  employed  in  the  place  of  lapis 
kzuli,  in  the  decoration  of  churches,  altars,  and  sepulchral 
monuments. 

A  complete  collection,  such  as  1  wished,  is  not  to  be  had  at 
present ;  it  is  to  be  sent  after  me  to  Naples.  The  agates  are 
of  the  greatest  beauty ;  especially  such  as  are  variegated  with 
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irregular  pieces  of  yellt 
it  were  frozen  quartz, 

A  very  accurate  imitation  of  these  agates,  produced 
lake  colouring  an  the  back  of  thin  plates  of  glass,  is 
only  rational  thing  that  I  observed  the  other  day  among 
Paflagonian  follies.    Such  imitations  are  far  better  for  decora 
tions  than  the  real  agate,  since  the  latter  are  only  found  : 
very  small  pieces,  whereas  the  size  of  the  former  depends  i 
notliing  but  the  size  of  the  artist's  plate.     This  contrivance  ■ 
art  well  deserves  to  be  imitated. 

Pal^mo,  April  13,  1787. 

Italy  without  Sicily  leaves  no  image  on  the  soul :  hem 
the  key  to  all. 

Of  the  climate,  it  is  impossible  to  say  enough.  It  is  no 
rainy  weather,  but  not  uninterruptedly  wet :  yesterday  i 
thundered  and  lightened,  and  to  day  all  is  intensely  green 
The  flax  has  in  places  already  put  forth  joints — in  others  it ' 
boiling.  Looking  down  from  the  hills,  one  fancies  one  sees 
the  plain  below  little  ponds ;  so  beautifully  blue-greon  are  tl 
flax  fields  here  and  there.  Living  objects  without  number  su 
round  you.  And  my  companion  is  an  eseeUent  fellow,  the  tr 
/?o/ey«(  (Hopeful)  and  I  honestly  sustain  the  part  of  the  Thi 
friend.  He  has  already  made  some  beautiiul  sketches, 
will  take  still  more  before  we  go.  What  a  prospect— to  w 
turn  home  some  day,  happy,  and  with  all  these  treasures  ! 

Of  the  meat  and  drink  here,  in  the  country,  I  have  w 
nothing  as  yet ;  however,  it  is  by  no  means  an  indifferen 
matter.  The  garden  stuffs  are  excellent,  especially  th 
lettuce ;  which  is  particulary  tender,  with  a  milky  taste :  : 
makes  one  understand  at  once  why  the  anciente  termed 
lactuca.  The  oil  and  wine  of  all  kinds  very  good ;  and 
might  be  still  better  if  more  care  were  bestowed  on  its  pi 
paration: — Fish  of  the  very  best  and  tenderest.  We  have  ha 
too,  very  good  beef,  though  generally  people  do  not  praise  it 

Now,  after  dinner,  to  the  window ! — to  the  streets ! 
malefeotor  has  just  been  pardoned — an  event  which  ti 
place  every  year  in  honour  of  the  festival  of  Easter,     Th 
brethren  of  some  order  or  other  led  him  to  the  foot  of 
gallows,  which  had  been  erected  for  sake  of  the  ceremon; 
then  the  criminal  at  tlie  foot  of  the  ladder  o^rs  up  a  prayer 
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two;  and  having  kissed  the  scaffold,  is  led  away  again.  He 
was  a  good-lookmg  fellow  of  the  middle  age,  in  a  white  coat, 
lAdte  hat,  and  all  else  white.  He  carried  hig  hat  in  his  hand; 
at  different  points  they  attached  variegated  ribbons  to  him, 
80  that  at  last  he  was  quite  in  tmie  to  go  to  any  masquerade 
m  the  character  of  a  shepherd. 

Palermo,  April  13  and  14,  1787. 

So  then,  before  my  departure,  I  was  to  meet  with  a  strange 
adventure,  of  which  I  must  forthwith  give  you  a  circimistan- 
tial  accoimt. 

The  whole  time  of  my  residence  here,  I  have  heard  scarcely 
any  topic  of  conversation  at  the  ordinary,  but  Cagliostro,  his 
origin  and  adventures.  The  people  of  Palermo  are  all 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  a  certain  Joseph  Balsamo  was 
bom  in  their  city,  and  having  rendered  himself  infamous  by 
many  disgraceful  acts,  was  banished.  But  whether  this  person 
is  identical  with  the  Coimt  Cagliostro,  was  a  point  on  which 
qnnions  were  divided.  Some  who  knew  Balsamo  personally 
asserted  they  recognized  his  features  in  the  engraving,  which 
is  well  known  in  Germany,  and  which  has  also  travelled  as 
&r  as  Palermo. 

In  one  of  these  conversations,  one  of  the  guests  referred  to 
the  trouble  which  a  Palermitan  lawyer  had  taken  in  examining 
t]ii8  matter.  He  seems  to  have  been  conmiissioned  by  the 
French  Ministry  to  trace  the  origin  of  an  individual,  who,  in 
the  fiwje  of  France,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  world,  had  had 
the  temerity  to  utter  tlie  silliest  of  idle  tales  in  the  midst  of 
a  legal  process  which  involved  the  most  important  interests 
and  the  reputation  of  the  highest  personages. 

This  lawyer,  it  was  asserted,  had  prepared  the  pedigree  of 
Giuseppe  Balsamo,  together  with  an  explanatory  memoir 
and  docimientary  proofs.  It  has  been  forwarded  to  France, 
where  in  aU  probability  public  use  will  be  made  of  it. 

As  I  expressed  a  wish  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  this  lawyer, 
of  whom  besides  people  spoke  very  highly,  the  person  who  had 
recounted  these  &cts  offered  to  mention  me  to  him  and  to  m- 
traduce  me. 

After  a  few  days  we  paid  him  a  visit,  and  found  him  busily 
engaged  with  his  clients.  When  he  had  dismissed  them  and 
we  had  taken  a  luncheon,  he  produced  a  manuscript  which 
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contained  a  tiunscript  of  Cagliostro's  pedigree,  and  the  toilg] 
di-aught  of  the  memoir  which  had  heen  sent  to  France. 

He  laid  the  genealogy  before  me,  and  gave  me  the  necesBBiy 
explanations,  of  which  I  ehallheregiveyouasmuchasifinecM- 
Siuy  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  whole  busineBs. 

Giuseppe  Balsamo's  great-grandfather  on  his  mother's 

was  Mattio  Martello.  The  maiden  name  of  his  great-grand- 
mother is  unknown.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  two 
daughters ;  Maria,  who  married  Giuseppe  Bracconerie,  and 
the  grandmother  of  Giuseppe  Balsamo — and  Vincenza,  mar- 
ried to  Giuseppe  Caghostro,  who  was  bom  in  a  little  Tillage 
called  La  Noara,  about  eight  miles  from  Messina.  (I  must 
note  here  that  there  are  at  this  moment  living  at  Measint 
two  belKounders  of  this  name.)  This  great  aunt  was  Bub- 
sequeutly  godmother  of  Giuseppe  Balsamo,  who  was  named 
after  his  great  imcle,  and  at  last  in  foreign  countries  assumed 
also  the  surname  of  this  relation. 

The  Braccoucrtc  had  three  children, — FelicitfL,  Matteo,  and 
Antouia. 

Felicita  was  married  to  Piedro  Balsamo,  who 
of  Antonia  Balsamo,  ribbon  dealer  In  Palermo,  and  probabl; 
of  Jewish  descent.  Piedro  Balsamo,  the  father  of  the  noto- 
rious Giuseppe,  became  bankrupt,  and  died  in  his  hvc-and- 
fortieth  year.  His  widow,  who  is  Still  Uving,  had  bom  him, 
besides  the  above-named  Giuseppe  Giovauua — Giuseppe 
Maria,  who  married  Giovanna  Battista  Capitummino,  who 
Begot  three  children  of  her  body,  and  died. 

The  memoir,  which  was  read  to  us  by  its  obliging  author, 
and  was  at  my  request  lent  to  me  for  a  few  days,  was  founded 
on  baptismal  and  marriage  certificates  and  other  instruments 
which  he  had  with  great  diligence  collected.  It  coatainB 
pretty  nearly  (as  I  conclude  from  a  comparison  with  a  sum- 
mary which  I  then  made)  all  the  circumstaaces  which  hava 
lately  been  made  better  knoivn  to  the  world  by  the  acts  of  the 
legal  process  at  Bome,  viz.,  that  Giuseppe  Balsamo  was  bom 
at  Palermo,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1743,  and  that  at  hit 
baptism  he  was  received  back  from  the  priest's  arms  by 
Vincenza  Cagliostro  (whose  maiden  name  was  Martello);  that 
in  his  youth  he  took  the  habit  of  an  order  of  the  Brothere  of 
Mercy,  which  paid  j».rticular  attention  to  the  sick ;  that  he 
Hoa  showed  fpreaX  talent  and  skill  for  medicine,  but  " 
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for  his  disorderly  practices  he  was  expelled  the  order,  ani 
thereupon  set  up  in  Palermo  as  a  dealer  in  magic,  and  treasure 
finder. 

His  great  dexterity  in  imitating  every  kind  of  handwriting 
was  not  allowed  by  him  to  lie  idle.  He  falsified  or  rather 
forged  altogether  an  ancient  document,  by  which  the  posses- 
don  of  some  lands  was  brought  into  litigation.  He  was  soon 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  cast  into  prison ;  but  made  his 
escape,  and  was  cited  to  appear  imder  penalty  of  outlawry. 
He  passed  through  Calabria  towards  Rome,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  belt-maker.  From  Home  he  came  back  to 
Naples,  imder  the  name  of  the  Marchese  Pellegrini.  He 
even  ventured  to  pay  a  visit  to  Palermo,  was  recognized,  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  made  his  escape  in  a  manner  that  weU 
deserves  being  circumstantially  det^ed. 

One  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Sicily,  who  possessed  very 
large  property,  and  held  several  important  posts  at  the 
Neapolitan  court,  had  a  son,  who  to  a  frame  of  imusual 
strength  and  an  tmcontrollable  temper  united  aU  the  wanton 
excesses  which  the  rich  and  great,  without  education,  can 
think  themselves  privileged  to  indulge  in. 

Donna  Liorenza  had  managed  to  attract  him,  and  on  him 
the  pretended  Marchese  Pellegrini  relied  for  impunity.  The 
Prince  avowed  openly  his  patronage  of  this  couple  of  new 
comers,  and  set  no  bounds  to  his  rage  when  Giuseppe  Balsamo, 
at  the  instance  of  the  party  whom  he  had  injured,  was  a 
second  time  cast  into  prison.  He  had  recourse  to  various  means 
to  obtain  his  liberation ;  and,  when  these  were  tmsuccessful,  in 
the  very  ante-room  of  the  President's  court,  he  threatened  the 
advocate  of  the  opposite  party  with  the  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  release  of  Balsamo.  As 
Uie  opposing  advocate  refused  his  consent,  he  rushed  upon 
him,  struck  him,  knocked  him  down  and  kicked  him,  and  was 
only  with  difficulty  restrained  from  further  violence  when  the 
judge,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  in  and  commanded  peace. 

&e  latter,  a  weak  and  cringing  character,  had  not  the 
courage  to  pimish  the  wrong-doer ;  the  opposite  party,  advo- 
cate and  all,  were  men  of  little  minds ;  and  so  Balsamo  was 
set  at  liberty,  without,  however,  any  record  of  his  liberatiou 
being  found  among  the  proceedings — ^neitber  by  whose  orders 
or  in  what  manner  it  was  effected. 
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Shcrtiy  after  this  lie  left  Palermo,  and  travelled  in  dilFereo 
countries ;  of  which  travels,  however,  the  author  of  tb 
memoir  had  been  only  ahle  to  collect  very  imperfect  infot 
mation. 

The  memoir  ended  with  an  acute  argmnent  to  prove  thi 
identity  of  Balsamo  and  Cagliostro. — a  position  which  wai 
at  thia  time  more  difficult  to  prove  than  at  present,  now  thitl 
the  whole  history  of  this  individual  has  been  made  public. 

Had  I  not  been  led  to  form  a  conjecture  that  a  public  um 
uould  have  been  made  in  France  of  this  essay,  and  that  m 
my  return  I  should  tiiid  it  already  in  print,  I  doubt  not  but '. 
should  have  been  permitted  to  take  a  transcript  of  it,  and  tt 
give  my  friends  and  the  public  an  early  account  of  many  inter, 
tsting  circmnstances 

However,  we  have  received  the  fullest  account,  (and  ev€a 
more  particulars  than  this  memoir  contains,)  firom  a  quatted 
which  usuaDy  is  the  source  of  nothing  but  errors.  Who  woaU 
have  believed  that  Rome  would  ever  have  done  so  much  &) 
the  enlightening  of  the  world,  and  for  the  utter  exposure  of  an 
impostor,  as  she  has  done  by  publisting  the  smnmary  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  case  ?  For  althou^  thia  work  ought  and 
inight  be  much  more  interesting,  it  is  nevertheless  an  excel- 
lent document  in  the  hands  of  every  rational  mind,  who  cannol 
but  feel  deep  regret  to  see  the  deceived,  and  those  who  wen 
not  more  deceived  than  deceivers,  going  on  for  years  admiring 
this  man  and  his  mummeries ;  feeling  themselves  by  fellow, 
ship  with  him  raised  above  the  common  mass,  and  from  the 
heights  of  their  credulous  vanity  pitying  if  not  despising  the 
sound  common  sense  of  mankind  in  general. 

Who  was  not  willingly  silent  all  the  while  ?  And  even  now 
at  last,  when  the  whole  affiiir  is  ended  and  placed  beyond  di^ 
pute,  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  I  can  bring  myself,  in  order 
to  complete  the  otBciol  account,  to  communicate  some  pBrli> 
culars  which  have  here  become  known  to  me.  '• 

When  I  found  in  the  genealogy  so  many  persons  (cEpeciaUv] 
Lis  mother  and  sisters)  mentioned  as  still  Kving,  I  expresseO' 
to  the  author  of  the  memoir  a  wish.to  see  them,  and  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  the  other  relatives  of  so  notorious  an  indi-j 
vidual.  He  remarked  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  it' 
about,  since  these  persons,  poor  but  respectable,  and  livir" 
very  retired,  were  not  accustomed  1o  receive  visitors,  aiid  Q 
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their  natural  suspicion  would  be  roused  by  any  attempt  of 
the  kind.  However,  he  was  ready  to  send  to  me  his  copy- 
ing clerk,  who  had  access  to  the  family,  and  by  whose  means 
he  had  procured  the  information  and  documents  out  of  which 
the  pedigree  had  been  c(fmpiled. 

The  next  day  his  amanuensis  made  his  appearance,  and  ex- 
pressed several  scruples  upon  the  matter.  "  I  have,  hitherto," 
he  said,  "  carefully  avoided  coming  within  sight  of  these 
persons.  For,  in  order  to  get  into  my  hands  the  certificates 
of  baptism  and  marriage,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  legally 
authenticated  copies  of  them,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  little  trick.  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  some  little  family 
property  that  was  somehow  or  other  imclaimed ;  made  it  ap- 
pear probable  to  them  that  the  yoimgCapitummino  was  entitled 
to  it ;  but  I  told  them  that  first  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  make 
out  a  pedigree,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  youth  could  estabb'sh 
his  claim :  that,  however,  his  success  must  eventually  depend 
upon  law  proceedings,  which  I  would  willingly  imdertake  on 
condition  of  receiving  for  my  trouble  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
amount  recovered.  The  good  people  readily  assented  to  every- 
thing. I  got  possession  of  the  papers  I  wanted,  took  copies 
of  them,  and  finished  the  pedigree ;  since  then,  however,  I  have 
cautiously  kept  out  of  their  sight.  A  few  weeks  ago  old 
Capitummino  met  me,  and  it  was  only  by  pleading  the  tardiness 
with  which  such  matters  usually  proceed  that  I  managed  to 
excuse  myself." 

Thus  spoke  the  copyist.  As,  however,  I  stuck  to  my  pur- 
pose, after  some  consideration  he  consented  to  take  me  to  their 
house,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  give 
myself  out  to  be  an  Englishman,  who  had  brought  to  the  family 
tidings  of  Cagliostro,  who,  immediately  after  his  release  from 
the  Bastile,  had  proceeded  to  London. 

At  the  appointed  hour — about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
—we  set  out  on  our  expedition.  The  house  was  situated  in 
the  comer  of  a  narrow  lane,  not  far  from  the  great  street, 
"  II  Casaro."  We  ascended  a  few  wretched  steps,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  the  kitchen.  A  woman  of  the  middle  size, 
Btrong  and  broad,  without  being  fat,  was  busy  washing  up  the 
cooking  utensils.  She  was  neatly  and  cleanly  clad,  and  as  we 
entered,  turned  up  the  comer  of  her  apron,  in  order  to  conceaJ 
from  us  its  dirty  front.     She  seemed  glad  to  see  my  guide^ 
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and  exclaimed,  "Daj'oubrmgusgoodiienB.Signor Gioyaiimf 

Have  you  obtained  a  decree  ?" 

He  replied,  "  No !  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do  anjlhiiig 
in  our  matter.  However,  here  is  a  foreigner  who  brings  yon 
a  greeting  from  your  brother,  and  wbo  can  give  you 
accoimt  of  his  present  state  and  abode." 

The  greeting  that  I  waa  to  bring  did  not  eiactly  stand  in 
our  bond.  However,  the  introduction  waa  now  niade.  "  You 
know  my  brother  ?"  she  asked  me.  "  All  Europe  knows  him," 
I  replied,  "  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  ii 
at  present  safe  and  well ;  for  assuredly  you  must  have  been 
in  great  ansiety  about  him."  "Walk  in,"  she  said.  "I 
will  follow  you  immediately;"  and  bo,  with  the  copying- 
clerk,  1  entered  the  sitting-room. 

It  was  spacious  and  lofty,  and  would  pass  with  us  for  » 
saloon.  It  seemed,  however,  to  form  the  whole  dwelling  tt 
the  family.  A  single  window  lighted  the  inige  walls,  whittli 
were  once  coloured,  and  around  which  figurps  of  the  Saints- 
taken  in  black — himgin  gilt  frames.  Two  large  beds,  witiioiit 
curtains,  stood  against  one  waU,  while  a  brown  press,  whiob 
had  the  shape  of  an  escritoire,  was  placed  against  the  opponiu 
one.  Old  chairs,  with  rush  bottoms,  the  backs  of  which 
seemed  once  to  have  been  gilded,  stood  on  each  side  of  it; 
while  the  bricks  of  the  floors  were  in  many  places  sunk  deej 
below  tbe  level.  In  other  respects,  everything  waa  clean 
and  tidy,  and  we  made  our  way  towards  the  family,  who 
were  gathered  around  tJie  only  large  window  at  the  olkl 
end  of  the  room. 

While  my  guide  was  explaining  to  the  old  widow  Balsamo, 
wb  J  sat  in  the  comer,  the  cause  of  our  visit,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  deafriess  of  the  good  old  woman,  bad  frequently  to  report 
his  words,  I  had  time  to  observe  the  room  and  the  rest  of  i 
occupants.  A  young  girl,  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  wi 
grown,  whose  features,  however,  the  small-pox  had  robbed 
all  expression,  was  standing  at  the  window ;  by  her  side 
young  man,  whose  unpleasant  countenance,  sadly  disfigured 
by  &e  small-pox,  also  struck  me.  In  an  arm-chair,  oppoiitt 
the  window,  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  a  sick  and  sadly  defoonai 
person,  who  seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  torpor. 

When  my  guide  had  made  himself  understood,  they  ecu 
pelled  us  to  sit  down.  Tba  old  woman  put  some  questions 
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me,  which  I  required  to  have  interpreted  before  I  could  answer 
them,  as  I  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  Sicilian  dialect. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  examination,  which,  during  this  con- 
versation, I  made  of  the  old  woman.  She  was  of  middle  size,  but 
of  a  good  figure ;  over  her  regular  features  an  expression  of  calm- 
ness was  diflftised,  which  people  usually  enjoy  who  are  deprived 
of  hearing ;  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  soft  and  agreeable. 

I  answered  her  questions,  and  my  answers  had,  in  their 
turn,  to  be  interpreted  to  her. 

The  slowness  of  such  a  dialogue  gave  me  an  opportunity  ot 
weighing  my  words  I  told  her  that  her  son  having  been 
acquitted  in  France,  was  at  present  in  London,  where  he  had 
been  weU  received.  The  joy  which  she  expressed  at  this  news 
was  accompanied  with  exclamations  of  a  heartfelt  piety,  and  now, 
as  she  spoke  louder  and  slower  I  could  imderstand  her  better. 
In  the  meanwhile  her  daughter  had  come  in,  and  had 
seated  herself  by  the  side  of  my  guide,  who  faithftdly  re- 
peated to  her  what  I  had  been  saying.  She  had  tied  on  a 
dean  apron,  and  arranged  her  hair  imder  a  net.  The  more 
I  looked  at  her,  and  compared  her  with  her  mother,  the  more 
surprised  was  I  at  the  difference  of  their  persons.  A  lively, 
healthy  sensibility  spoke  in  every  feature  of  the  daughter ; 
she  was,  in  all  probability,  about  forty  years  old.  With 
lovely  blue  eyes,  she  looked  cautiously  around,  without, 
however,  my  being  able  to  trace  the  least  symptom  of  sus- 
picion. As  she  sat,  her  figiure  seemed  to  promise  greater 
height  than  it  showed  when  she  stood  up;  her  posture 
[  bespoke  determination ;  she  sat  with  her  body  bent  forwards, 
[  and  her  hands  resting  on  her  knees.  Moreover,  her  ftdl, 
!  rather  than  sharp  profile,  reminded  me  of  the  portraits  of  her 
]f  brother,  which  I  had  seen  in  engravings.  She  asked  me 
[  several  questions  about  my  travels :  about  my  purpose  in 
i  visiting  Sicily,  and  would  persuade  herself  that  I  should  most 
assuredly  come  back  again,  and  keep  with  them  the  Festival 
of  S.  Eosalie. 

The  grandmother  having,  in  the  mean  time,  put  some  ques- 
tions to  me,  while  I  was  busied  in  answering  them,  the 
daughter  was  speaking  in  a  half  whisper  to  my  guide ;  so 
that  my  curiosity  was  stimulated  to  ask  what  they  were  talking 
about.  Upon  this  he  said.  Donna  Capitummino  was  just 
telling  him  that  her  brother  owed  her  fourteen  oncie.  In  order 
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to  facilitate  his  rapid  departure  fit)!!!  Palermo,  she  had  re* 
deemed  some  of  his  things  which  were  in  pawn;  but  since 
then  she  had  not  heard  a  word  from  him,  nor  received  anj 
money,  nor  help  of  any  kind,  although,  as  she  had  heard,  he 
possessed  great  wealth,  and  kept  a  princely  establishment 
Would  I  not  engage  on  my  return,  at  the  first  favourable 
moment  to  remind  him  of  this  debt,  and  to  get  him  to  make 
them  an  allowance — nay,  would  I  not  take  a  letter  to  him,  or 
at  least  frank  one  to  him?  I  offered  to  do  so.  She  asked  me 
where  I  lived  ?  and  where  she  could  send  me  the  letter.  I 
avoided  giving  her  my  address,  and  engaged  to  caU  myself 
for  the  letter  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

She  then  recounted  to  me  her  pitiable  situation :  she  was 
a  widow,  with  three  children :  one  girl  was  being  educated  in  a 
nimnery,  the  other  was  here  at  home ;  and  her  son  was  gone 
to  school.  Besides  these  three  children  she  had  her  mother 
on  her  hands,  for  whose  support  she  must  provide,  and  besides 
all  this,  out  of  christian  love  she  had  iSiken  into  her  house 
the  unfortunate  sick  person— and  thus  augmented  her  mise- 
ries— all  her  industry  scarcely  sufficed  to  furnish  herself  and 
children  with  the  verv  barest  necessaries.  She  well  knew  that 
God  would  reward  all  such  good  works ;  still  she  could  not  help 
sighing  beneath  the  heavy  burthen  she  had  so  long  borne. 

The  young  people  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  the  dia- 
logue became  livelier.  AVhile  I  was  speaking  to  the  others 
I  heard  the  old  woman  ask  her  daughter  if  I  belonged  to 
their  holy  religion.  I  was  able  to  observe  that  the  daughter 
skilfully  parried  the  question  by  asssuring  her  mother  (as  weU 
as  I  could  make  out  her  words)  that  the  stranger  appeared 
well  disposed  towards  them ;  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
question  any  one  all  at  once  on  this  point. 

When  they  heard  that  I  was  soon  to  depart  from  Palermo, 
they  became  still  more  urgent,  and  entreated  nje  to  come  back 
again  at  all  events  ;  especially  they  praised  the  heavenly  day 
of  S.  Rosalie's  festival,  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be  seen 
or  enjoyed  in  the  world. 

My  guide,  who  for  a  long  while  had  been  wishing  to  get 
away,  at  last  by  his  signs  put  an  end  to  our  talk,  and  I  pro- 
mised to  come  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and  fetch  the 
letter.  My  guide  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  all  had  gone 
off  so  well,  and  we  parted,  weU  satisfied  with  each  other. 

You  may  imagine  what  impression  tliis  poor,  pious,  and  well* 
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disposed  family  made  upon  me.  My  curiosity  was  satisfied ; 
but  their  natural  and  pleasing  behaviour  had  excited  my 
sympathy,  and  reflection  only  confirmed  my  good  will  in 
their  favour. 

But  then  some  anxiety  soon  arose  in  my  mind  about  to- 
morrow.  It  was  only  natural  that  my  visit,  which  at  first 
had  so  charmed  them,  would,  after  my  departure,  be  talked 
and  thought  over  by  them.  From  the  pedigree  I  was  aware 
that  others  of  the  family  were  still  living.  Nothing  could 
he  more  natural  than  that  they  should  call  in  their  friends  to 
consult  them  on  all  that  they  had  been  so  astonished  to  hear 
from  me  the  day  before.  I  had  gained  my  object,  and  now  it 
only  remained  for  me  to  contrive  to  bring  this  adventure  to  a 
&vourable  issue.  I  therefore,  set  off  the  next  day,  and  arrived 
at  their  house  just  after  their  dinner.  They  were  surprised  to 
see  me  so  early.  The  letter,  they  told  me,  was  not  yet  ready  ; 
and  some  of  their  relatives  wished  to  make  my  acquaintance, 
and  they  would  be  there  towards  evening. 

I  replied  that  I  was  to  depart  early  in  the  morning ;  that  I 
had  yet  some  visits  to  make,  and  had  also  to  pack  up,  and 
that  I  had  determined  to  come  earlier  than  I  had  promised 
rather  than  not  come  at  all.  • 

During  this  conversation  the  son  entered,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
the  day  before.  In  form  and  cotmtenance  he  resembled  his  sister. 
He  had  brought  with  him  the  letter  which  I  was  to  take.  As 
usual  in  these  parts,  it  had  been  written  by  one  of  the  public 
notaries.  The  youth  who  was  of  a  quiet,  sad,  and  modest 
disposition,  inquired  about  his  uncle,  asked  about  his  riches 
and  expenditure,  and  added,  "  How  could  he  forget  his  family 
80  long  ?  It  would  be  the  greatest  happiness  to  us,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  if  he  would  only  come  back  and  help  us ;"  but  ho 
further  asked, "  How  came  he  to  tell  you  that  he  had  relations  in 
Palermo  ?  It  is  said  that  he  everywhere  disowns  us,  and  gives 
himseK  out  to  be  of  high  birth."  These  questions,  which  my  • 
guide's  want  of  foresight  on  our  first  visit  had  given  rise  to, 
I  I  contrived  to  satisfy,  by  making  it  appear  possible  that, 
;l  although  his  uncle  might  have  many  reasons  for  concealing 
I  bis  origin  from  the  public,  he  would,  nevertheless  make  no 
^1  secret  of  it  to  his  friends  and  familiar  acquaintances. 
A  His  sister,  who  had  stepped  forward  during  this  conversa- 
'I  tion,  and  who  had  taken  courage  from  the  presence  of  lier 
^1    brother,  and  probably,  also,  from  the  absence  of  yesterday's 
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friend,  began  now  to  apeak.  Her  taanner  vftis  very  pretty  audi 
lively.  She  earnestly  be^ed  me.  ivhen  I  wrote  to  her  uacle, 
to  commend  her  to  him  ;  and  not  less  earnestly,  also,  to  come 
back  when  I  had  finished  my  tour  through  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  and  to  attend  with  them  the  festivities  of  S.  Bosalie. 

The  mother  joined  her  Toice  to  that  of  her  children.| 
"  Signor,"  she  exclaiiued,  "  although  it  does  not  in  propriety 
beeome  me.  who  have  a  grown-up  daughter,  to  invite  strai^ 
men  to  my  house, — and  one  ought  to  guard  not  only  against 
the  danger  itself,  but  even  against  evil  tongues, — stUl  yon,  I 
can  assure  you,  will  be  heartily  welcome,  whenever  you  return 
to  our  city." 

"  Yes  !  yes  ! ''  cried  the  children,  "  we  will  guide  the  Signor 
throughout  the  festival;  we  wQl  show  him  every  thing;  we 
will  place  him  on  the  scaffolding  from  which  you  have 
the  bestview  of  the  festivities.  How  delighted  will  be  be  with 
the  great  car,  and  especially  with  the  splendid  illuminations!" 

In  the  mean  while,  the  grandmother  had  read  the  letter  over 
and  over  again.  When  she  was  told  that  I  wished  to  take  ray 
leave,  she  stood  up  and  delivered  to  me  the  folded  paper. 
"  Say  to  my  son,''  she  said,  with  a  noble  vivacity,  not  to  Bay 
enljiusiasm,  ■'  tell  my  son  how  happy  the  news  you  hftW 
brought  me  of  him  has  made  us.  Say  to  my  son,  that  I 
thus  fold  him  to  ray  heart,''  (here  she  stretched  out  her  armi 
and  again  closed  them  over  her  bosom) — "  that  every  day  in 
prayer  I  supphcate  God  and  our  blessed  Lady  for  him ;  that 
I  give  ray  blessing  to  him  and  to  his  wife,  and  that  I  hava 
no  wish  but,  before  I  die,  to  see  him  once  again,  witb  thess 
eyea,  which  have  shed  so  many  tears  on  his  account." 

The  peculiar  elegance  of  the  Italian  favoured  the  choicB 
and  the  noble  arrangeraent  of  her  words,  which,  moreover,, 
were  accompanied  with  those  very  Kvely  gestures,  by  which, 
this  people  usually  give  an  incredible  charm  to  every- 
thing they  say.  Not  unmoved,  I  took  my  leave ;  they  all; 
held  out  their  hands  to  rac :  the  children  even  accompanied,  mo 
to  the  door,  and  while  I  descended  the  steps,  ran  to  the  bal- 
cony of  the  window  which  opened  from  the  kitchen  into  litt^ 
street,  called  after  me,  nodded  their  adieus,  and  repeatedly; 
criedouttoraenot  to  forget  to  come  again  and  see  them.  TbCT 
were  still  standing  on  the  balcony,  when  I  turned  the  comer,  j 

I  need  not  say  that  the  interest  I  took  in  this  family  exciteo 
in  me  the  liveliest  desire  to  be  useful  to  them,  and  to  help  theiD' 
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in  their  great  need.  Through  me  they  were  now  a  second 
time  deceived,  and  hopes  of  assistance,  which  tliey  had  no 
previous  expectation  of,  had  been  again  raised,  through  the 
curiosity  of  a  son  of  the  north,  only  to  be  disappointed. 

My  first  intention  was  to  pay  them  before  my  departure 
these  fourteen  oncie,  which,  at  lus  departure,  the  &gitive  was 
indebted  to  them,  and  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  repay 
me,  to  conceal  from  them  the  fact  of  its  being  a  gift  from  myself. 
When,  however,  I  got  home,  and  cast  up  my  accoimts,  and 
looked  over  my  cash  and  bills,  I  found  that,  in  a  country  where, 
from  the  want  of  communication,  distance  is  infinitely  magni- 
fied, I  should  perhaps  place  myself  in  a  strait  if  I  attempted  to 
make  amends  for  the  dishonesty  of  a  rogue,  by  an  act  of  mere 
good  nature. 

The  subsequent  issue  of  this  affair  may  as  well  be  here 
introduced. 

I  set  off  from  Palermo,  and  never  came  back  to  it ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  distance  of  my  Sicilian  and  Italian 
travels,  my  soul  never  lost  the  impression  which  the  inter- 
view with  this  family  had  left  upon  it. 

I  returned  to  my  native  land,  and  the  letter  of  the  old  widow, 
turning  up  among  the  many  other  papers,  which  had  come  with 
it  from  Naples  by  sea,  gave  me  occasion  to  speak  of  this  and 
other  adventures. 

Below  is  a  translation  of  this  letter,  in  which  I  have  pur- 
posely allowed  the  peculiarities  of  the  original  to  appear. 

"My  Deakest  Son, 

"  On  the  16th  April,  1787, 1  received  tidings  of  you  through 
Mr.  Wilton,  and  I  cannol  express  to  you  how  consoling  it 
was  to  me ;  for  ever  since  you  removed  from  France,  I  have 
been  imable  to  hear  any  tidings  of  you. 

*'  My  dear  Son, — I  entreat  you  not  to  forget  me,  for  I  am 
very  poor,  and  deserted  by  all  my  relations  but  my  daughter, 
and  your  sister  Maria  Giovanna,  in  whose  house  I  am  Hving. 
She  cannot  afford  to  supply  all  my  wants,  but  she  does  what 
she  can.  She  is  a  widow,  vrith  three  children :  one  daughter 
is  in  the  nunnery  of  S.  Catherine,  the  other  two  children  are 
at  home  with  her. 

"  I  repeat,  my  dear  son,  my  entreaty.  Send  me  just  enough 
to  provide  for  my  Decessities ;  for  I  have  not  even  the  neoes- 
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saiy  articles  of  clothing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Catholic, 
for  my  mantle  and  outer  garments  are  perfectly  in  rags. 

"  If  you  send  me  anything,  or  even  write  me  merely  a  letter, 
do  not  send  it  by  post,  but  by  sea  ;  for  Don  Matt^o,  my  bro- 
ther (Bracconeri),  is  the  postmaster. 

"  My  dear  Son,  I  entreat  you  to  provide  me  with  a  tari 
a-day,  in  order  that  your  sister  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
relieved  of  the  burthen  I  am  at  present  to  her,  and  that  I 
may  not  perish  from  want.  Remember  the  divine  command, 
and  help  a  poor  mother,  who  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity. I  give  you  my  blessing,  and  press  to  my  heart  both 
thee  and  Donna  Lorenza,  thy  wife. 

"  Your  sister  embraces  you  from  her  heart,  and  her  children 
kiss  your  hands. 

"  Your  mother,  who  deaily  loves  you,  and  presses  you  to 
her  heart. 

"  Palermo,  April  18,  1787."  "  ^^"''^  Balsamo. 

Some  worthy  and  exalted  persons,  before  whom  I  laid  this 
document,  together  with  the  whole  story,  shared  my  emo- 
tions, and  enabled  me  to  discharge  my  debt  to  this  unhappy 
family,  and  to  remit  them  a  sum  which  they  received  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1787.  Of  the  effect  it  had,  the  following 
letter  is  evidence. 

"  Pahrmo^  December  25,  1 787. 

"  Dear  and  Faithful  Brother, 

"  Dearest  Son, 

"  The  joy  which  we  have  had  in  hearing  that  you  are  in 
good  health  and  circumstances,  we  cannot  express  by  any 
writing.  By  sending  them  this  little  assistance,  you  have 
filled  with  the  greatest  joy  and  delight  a  mother  and  a  sister 
who  are  abandoned  by  all,  and  have  to  provide  for  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son :  for,  after  that  Mr.  Jacob  Joff,  an  English  mer- 
chant had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  the  Donna  Giuseppe 
Maria  Capitummino  (by  birth  Balsamo),  in  consequence  of  my 
being  conunonly  known,  merely  as  Marana  Capitummino,  he 
found  us  at  last  in  a  little  tenement,  where  we  live  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale.  He  informed  us  that  you  had  ordered  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  us,  and  that  he  had  a  receipt,  which  I,  your 
sister,  must  sign — which  was  accordingly  done  ;  for  he  imme- 
diately put  the  money  in  our  hands,  and  the  favorable  rate  of 
the  exchange  has  brought  us  a  little  further  gain. 
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*'  Now,  tliink  with  what  delight  we  must  have  received  this 
sum,  at  a  time  when  Christmas- Day  was  just  at  hand,  and  we 
had  no  hope  of  being  helped  to  spend  it  with  its  usual  festivity. 

"  The  Incarnate  Saviour  has  moved  your  heart  to  send  us 
this  money,  which  has  served  not  only  to  appease  our  hunger, 
but  actually  to  clothe  us,  when  we  were  in  want  of  everything. 

"  It  would  give  us  the  greatest  gratification  possible  if  you 
would  gratify  our  wish  to  see  you  once  more— especially  mine, 
your  mother,  who  never  cease  to  bewail  my  separation  from  an 
only  son,  whom  I  would  much  wish  to  see  again  before  I  die. 

"  But  if,  owing  to  circumstances,  this  cannot  be,  still  do  not 
neglect  to  come  to  the  aid  of  my  misery,  especially  as  you 
have  discovered  so  excellent  a  channel  of  communication,  and 
so  honest  and  exact  a  merchant,  who,  when  we  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  when  he  had  the  money  entirely  in  his  own 
power,  has  honestly  sought  us  out  and  feithfully  paid  over  to 
us  the  sum  you  remitted. 

"With  you  that  perhaps  will  not  signify  much.  To 
us,  however,  every  help  is  a  treasure.  Your  sister  has 
two  grown  up  daughters,  and  her  son  also  requires  a  little 
help.  You  know  that  she  has  nothing  in  the  world ;  and 
what  a  good  act  will  you  not  perform  by  sending  her  enough 
to  furnish  them  all  with  a  suitable  outfit. 

"  May  God  preserve  you  in  health !  We  invoke  Him  in 
gratitude,  and  pray  that  He  may  still  continue  the  pros- 
perity you  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  that  He  may  move  your 
heart  to  keep  us  in  remembrance.  In  His  name  I  bless  you 
and  your  wife^  as  a  most  affectionate  mother— and  I  your 
sister,  embrace  you:  and  so  does  your  nephew,  Giuseppe 
(Brace  oneri),  who  wrote  this  letter.  We  aU  pray  for  your 
prosperity,  as  do  also  my  two  sisters,  Antonia  and  Theresa. 

"  We  embrace  you,  and  are, 

"  Your  sister,  "  Your  mother, 

who  loves  you,  who  loves  and  blesses  you, 

Giuseppe-Maeia,  who  blesses  you  every  hour, 

Capitxjmmino,  Felice  Balsamo, 

and  Balsamo.  and  Bsacconebt." 

The  signatures  to  the  letter  are  in  their  own  handwriting. 

I  had  caused  the  money  to  be  paid  to  them  without  sending  any 
letter,  or  intimation  whence  it  came ;  this  makes  their  mistake 
the  more  natural,  and  their  future  hopes  the  more  probable. 
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Now,  that  they  have  been  informed  of  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  their  relative,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  esplaiii' 
matters  to  them,  and  to  do  something  for  their  consolatioiUi 
I  have  still  a  email  sum  for  them  in  my  hands,  whieh  I  shall 
remit  to  them,  and  prefit  by  the  opportunity  to  explain  the 
true  state  of  the  matter.  Should  any  of  my  friends,  should  any 
of  my  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  be  disposed  to  enlarge,  by 
their  contributions,  the  sum  I  ha/e  already  in  my  hands,  I 
would  exhort  them  in  that  case  to  forward  their  kind  gifts 
to  me  before  Miehnelmas-day.  in  order  to  share  the  gratitude, 
and  to  be  rewarded  with  the  happiness  of  a  deserving  family, 
out  of  which  has  proceeded  one  of  the  most  singular  monsters 
that  has  appeared  in  this  century. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  make  known  the  further  course  of  this 
story,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  slate  in  which  my  next 
remittance  finds  the  family ;  and  perhaps  also  I  shall  add 
some  remarks  which  this  matter  induced  me  to  make,  hot 
which,  however,  I  withhold  at  present  in  order  not  to  disturb 
my  reader's  first  impressions. 

Falenno,  April  14.  1787. 

Towards  evening  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  friend  the  shop- 
keeper, to  ask  him  how  he  thought  the  festival  was  likely  to 
pass  off ;  for  to-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  solemn  procession 
through  the  city,  and  the  Viceroy  is  to  accompany  the  host 
Ml  foot.  The  least  wind  will  envelop  both  man  and  the  sacred 
symbols  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust. 

With  much  humour  he  replied :  In  Palermo,  the  people  look 
for  nothing  more  confidently  than  for  a  miracle.  Often  before 
now  on  such  occasions,  a  violent  passing  shower  had  fallen 
and  cleansed  the  streets  partially  at  least,  so  as  to  make  a 
clean  road  for  the  procession.  On  this  occasion  a  similar 
hope  was  entertained,  and  not  without  cause,  for  the  sky  was 
overcast,  and  promised  rain  during  the  night. 

Palermo,  Sunday.  April  15,  1787. 
And  BO  it  has  actually  turned  out !  During  the  night  tie 
most  violent  of  showers  have  fallen.  In  the  morning  I  set  out 
Very  early  in  order  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  marvel.  Tt» 
stream  of  rain-water  pent  up  between  the  two  raised  pavemeotE 
bad  carried  the  lightest  of  the  rubbish  down  the  inclined  sbe^ 
either  into  the  sea  or  into  such  of  the  sewers  ae  were  not 
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Etopped  up,  while  the  grosser  and  lieavier  dung  was  driven 
from,  spot  to  spot.     In  this  a  singular  meandering  line  of 
cleanliness  was  marked  out  along  the  streets.    On  the  morning 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  were  to  be  seen  with  brooms 
and  shovels,  busHy  enlarging  this  clear  space,  and  in  order 
to  connect  it  where  it  was  interrupted  by  the  mire;   and 
tlirowing  the   still  remaining  impurities  now  to  this  side, 
now  to  that.     By  this  means  when  the  procession  started,  it 
found  a  clear    serpentine  walk    prepared    for    it  through 
the  mud,  and  so  both  the  long  robed  priests  and  the  neat- 
booted  nobles,  with  the  Viceroy  at  their  head,  were  able 
to  proceed  on  their  way  unhindered  and  unsplashed. 

I  thought  of  the  children  of  Israel  passing  through  the  waters 
by  the  dry  path  prepared  for  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Angel, 
and  this  remembrance  served  to  ennoble  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  revolting  sight — ^to  see  these  devout  and  noble 
peers  parading  their  devotions  along  an  alley,  flanked  on  each 
dde  by  heaps  of  mud. 

On  the  pavement  there  was  now,  as  always,  clean  walking ; 
but  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  city  whither  we  were 
this  day  carried  in  pursuance  of  our  intention  of  visiting  the 
quarters  which  we  had  hitherto  neglected,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  along,  although  even  here  the  sweeping  and 
piling  of  the  fllth  was  by  no  means  neglected. 

The  festival  gave  occasion  to  our  visiting  the  principal 
church  of  the  city  and  observing  its  curiosities.  Being  once  on 
the  move,  we  took  a  roimd  of  all  the  other  public  edifices.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  a  Moorish  building,  which  is  in  ex- 
cellent preservation — ^not  veiy  large,  but  the  rooms  beautiful, 
broad,  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
whole  pile.  It  is  not  perhaps  suited  for  a  northern  clunate,  but 
in  a  southern  land  a  most  agreeable  residence.  Architects 
may  perhaps  some  day  Aimish  us  with  a  plan  and  elevation  of  it. 

We  also  saw  in  most  imsuitable  situations  various  remains 
of  ancient  marble  statues,  which,  however,  we  had  not 
patience  to  try  to  make  out. 

Palermo^  April  16, 1787. 

As  we  are  obliged  to  anticipate  our  speedy  departure  from 
this  paradise,  I  hoped  to-day  to  spend  a  thorough  holiday  by 
sitting  in  the  public  gardens ;  and  after  studying  the  task  I  had 
set  myself  out  of  the  Odyssey,  taking  a  walk  through  the  valley, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  S.  Rosalie,  thinking  over  again  my 
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sketch  of  Nausicaa,  and  there  trying  whether  thia  subject 
ceptible  of  a  dramatic  form.  Ail  this  I  have  managed,  if  not 
with  perfect  success,  yet  certainly  much  to  my  aatisfnctioii. 
I  made  out  the  plan,  and  could  not  abstain  &om  sketching 
8ome  portions  of  it  which  appeared  to  me  moat  interesting, 
and  tried  to  work  them  out. 

Palermo,  Tuesday.  April  17,  1787. 
It  is  a  real  misery  to  be  pursued  and  hunted  by  many 
spirits !  Yesterday  1  set  out  early  for  the  public  gardens, 
with  a  firm  and  calm  resolve  to  realize  some  of  my  poetical 
dreams;  but  before  I  had  become  aware  of  it,  anotfaei 
spectre  got  hold  of  me  which  has  been  following  me  these 
last  few  days.  Many  plants  which  hitherto  I  hiid  been  used 
to  see  only  in  pots  and  tubs,  or  under  glass-frames,  eUind 
here  fresh  anfl  joyous  beneath  the  open  heaven,  and  as  they 
here  completely  fiilfil  their  destination,  their  natures  and 
characters  became  more  plain  and  evident  to  me.  In  pre- 
sence of  BO  many  new  and  renovated  forms,  my  old  aniy 
occurred  again  to  me ;  Might  I  not  discover  the  primordial 
plant  among  all  these  numerous  specimens  ?  Some  sucb 
there  must  be !  For,  otherwise,  how  am  I  able  at  once  to 
determine  that  this  or  that  form  is  a  plant  unless  they  are  all 
formed  after  one  original  Irpe  ?  I  busied  myself,  therefore, 
with  examining  wherein  the  many  varying  shapes  differed 
from  each  other.  And  in  every  case  I  found  them  all  to  he 
more  similar  than  dissimilar,  and  attempted  to  apply  my 
botanical  tcrminolt^.  That  went  on  well  enough ;  snU.  I  was 
not  satisfied ;  I  rather  felt  annoyed  that  it  did  not  lead  fiir- 
thcr.  My  pet  poetical  pui'pose  was  obstructed ;  the  gardens 
of  Alcinou^  all  vanished — a  real  garden  of  ihe  world  bad 
taken  their  place.  Why  is  it  tliat  we  modems  have  so  little 
coucentration  of  mind?  Why  is  it  that  we  are  thus  tempted 
to  make  requisitions  which  we  can  neither  exact  nor  fulfil? 

Alcamo,  Wedesday,  April  18,  1787. 
At  an  early  hour,  we  rode  out  of  Palenno.  Kniep  and  the 
^'etturino  showed  their  skill  in  packing  the  carringo  inside 
and  out.  We  drove  slowly  along  the  excellent  road,  with 
which  we  had  previously  become  acquainted  during  our 
visit  to  San  Martino,  and  wondered  a  second  time  at  the  talse 
taste  displayed  in  the  fountains  on  the  way.     At  one  of  thes' 
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or  driver  stopped  to  supply  himself  with  water  according  to 
»  temperate  habits  of  this  comitry.  He  had  at  starting, 
mg  to  the  traces  a  small  wine-cask,  such  as  our  market- 
omen  use,  and  it  seemed  to  us  to  hold  wine  enough  for 
»Teral  days.  We  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  when 
s  made  for  one  of  the  many  conduitpipes,  took  out  the  plug 
r  his  cask,  and  let  the  water  run  into  it.  With  true  German 
mazement,  we  asked  him  what  ever  he  was  about  ?  was  not 
le  cask  full  of  wine  ?  To  all  which,  he  replied  with  great 
onchalance :  he  had  left  a  third  of  it  empty,  and  as  no  one  in 
bis  country  drank  tmmixed  wine,  it  was  better  to  mix  it  at 
nee  in  a  large  quantity,  as  then  the  Hquids  combined  better 
ogether,  and  besides  you  were  not  sure  of  finding  water 
iveiywhere.  During  this  conversation  the  cask  was  filled, 
nd  we  had  some  talk  together  of  this  ancient  and  oriental 
redding  custom. 

And  now  as  we  reached  the  heights  beyond  Mon  Beale,  we 
aw  wonderfully  beautifiil  districts,  but  tilled  in  traditional 
uther  than  in  a  true  economical  style.  On  the  right,  the 
iye  reached  the  sea,  where,  between  singular  shaped  head- 
ands,  and  beyond  a  shore  here  covered  with,  and  there  desti- 
;ate  of,  trees,  it  caught  a  smooth  and  level  horizon,  perfectly 
iahn,  and  forming  a  glorious  contrast  with  the  wild  and  rugged 
imestone  rocks.  Kniep  did  not  fail  to  take  miniature  out- 
ines  of  several  of  them. 

We  are  at  present  in  Alcamo,  a  quiet  and  clean  little  town, 
^hose  well-conducted  inn  is  highly  to  be  commended  as  an 
excellent  establishment,  especiafiy  as  it  is  most  conveniently 
lituated  for  visitois  to  the  temple  of  Segeste,  which  lies  out  oi* 
he  direct  road  in  a  very  lonely  situation. 

Alcamo,  Thursday,  April  19,  1787. 

Our  agreeable  dwelling  in  this  quiet  town,  among  the 
nountains,  has  so  charmed  us  that  we  have  determined  to  pass 
I  whole  day  here.  We  may  then,  before  anything  else,  speak 
tf  our  adventures  yesterday.     In  one  of  my  earlier  letters, 

questioned  the  originality  of  Prince  Pallagonia's  bad  taste. 
ie  has  had  forerunners  and  can  adduce  many  a  precedent.  On 
he  road  towards  Mon  Eeale  stand  two  monstrosities,  beside 
I  fountain  with  some  vases  on  a  balustrade,  so  utterly  repug- 
lant  to  good  taste  that  one  would  suppose  they  must  have 

leen  pla^d  there  by  the  Prince  himself. 
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Aflcr  passing  Mon  Keale,  we  left  behind  us  the  beautiful  rOEtd, 
and  got  into  the  ni^ed  mountain  country.  Here  some  rodts 
appeared  on  the  cro^^■n  of  the  road,  which,  judging  from  their 

fuvit;  and  metallic  incrustations,  I  took  to  be  ironstone, 
Terj'  level  spot  is  cultivated,  and  ia  more  or  less  prolific. 
The  limestone  in  these  ports  had  a  reddish  hue,  and  all  the  pul- 
verized earth  is  of  the  same  colour.  This  red  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  earth  extends  over  a  great  space  ;  the  subsoil 
is  hard ;  no  sand  undemeatli ;  but  it  produces  excellent 
wheat.    We  noticed  old  very  strong,  but  stumpy,  olive  trees. 

Under  the  shelter  of  an  oiVy  room,  which  has  been  built 
aa  an  addition  to  the  wretchedinn,  we  refreshed  ourselves  with 
a  temperate  luncheon.  Cogs  eagerly  gobbled  up  the  ekios  of 
the  sausages  we  threw  away,  but  a  be^ar-boy  drove  them 
ofi*.  He  was  feasting  with  a  wonderful  appetite  on  the  pariogs 
of  the  apples  we  were  devouring,  when  he  in  his  turn  was  drivea 
away  by  an  old  beggar.  Want  of  work  is  here  felt  everj'where. 
In  a  ragged  toga  the  old  beggar  was  glad  to  get  a  job  aa  house- 
servant,  or  waiter.  Thus  I  had  formerly  observed  that 
whenever  a  landlord  was  asked  for  anything  which  he  had 
not  at  the  moment  in  the  house,  he  would  send  a  beggar  to 
the  shop  for  it. 

However,  we  are  pretty  well  provided  against  aU  such  sonj 
attendance  ;  for  our  Vetturino  is  an  eseellent  fellow — he  i» 
ready  as  ostler,  cicerone,  guard,  courier,  cook,  and  everythiug. 

On  the  higher  hillsyou  find  every  where  the  ohve,  the 
caruba,  and  tne  ash.  Their  system  of  farming  is  also  spread  . 
over  three  years.  Beans,  com,  fallow;  in  which  mode  of 
culture  the  people  say  the  dung  does  more  marvels  than  all 
the  Saints.     ITie  grape  stock  is  kept  down  very  low. 

Alcamo  ia  gloriously  situated  on  a  height,  at  a  tolerable  dis- 
tance from  a  bay  of  the  sea.  The  magnificence  of  the  countrj 
quite  enchanted  us.  Lofty  rocks,  with  deep  valleys  at  their 
feet,  but  withal  wide  open  spaces,  and  great  variety.  Be- 
yond Mon  Reale  you  lo<^  upon  a  beautiM  double  valley,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  hilly  ridge  again  raises  itself.  The 
fruitful  fields  lie  green  and  quiet,  but  on  the  broad  road-wBJ 
the  wild  bushes  and  shrubs  are  brilliant  with  fiowers — &b 
broom  one  mass  of  yellow,  covered  with  its  pupilionaceons 
blossoms,  and  not  a  single  green  leaf  to  be  seen ;  the  white- 
&om  cluster  on  cluster  ;  the  aloes  are  rising  high  and  promis- 
ing to  fiowGr ;  a  rich  tapestry  of  an  amarantliine-red  OiOTSTi  <t , 
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Dntddds  and  the  little  Alpine  roses,  hyacinths,  with  unopened 
bdOs,  asphodels,  and  other  wild  flowers. 

The  streams  which  descend  from  M.  Segeste  leave  deposits, 
not  only  of  Hmestone,  but  also  of  pebbles  of  homstone. 
They  are  very  compact,  dark  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  of 
various  shades.  I  also  foimd  complete  lodes  of  horn,  or  fire- 
stone,  in  the  limestone  rocks,  edged  with  lime.  Of  such 
gravel  one  finds  whole  hills  just  before  one  gets  to  Alcamo. 

Segeste,  April  20,  1787. 

The  temple  of  Segeste  was  never  finished ;  the  groimd  around 
it  was  never  even  levelled  ;  the  space  only  being  smoothed 
on  which  the  peristyle  was  to  stand.  For,  in  several  places, 
the  steps  are  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  the  ground,  and  there  is 
no  hill  near,  from  which  the  stone  or  mould  could  have  fallen. 
Besides,  the  stones  lie  in  their  natural  position,  and  no  ruins 
are  found  near  them. 

The  columns  are  all  standing ;  two  which  had  fallen,  have 
very  recently  been  raised  again.  How  far  the  columns  rested 
on  a  socle  is  hard  to  say ;  and  without  an  engraving  it  is  dif- 
ficolt  to  give  an  idea  o£  their  present  state.  At  some  points  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  piUars  rested  on  the  fourth  step.  In  that 
case  to  enter  the  temple  you  would  have  to  go  down  a  step. 
In  other  places,  however,  the  uppermost  step  is  cut  through,  and 
then  it  looks  as  if  the  columns  had  rested  on  bases ;  and  then 
again  these  spaces  have  been  filled  up,  and  so  we  have  once  more 
the  first  case.  An  architect  is  necessary  to  determine  this  point. 

The  sides  have  twelve  columns,  not  reckoning  the  comer 
ones ;  the  back  and  front  six,  including  them.  The  rollers  on 
which  the  stones  were  moved  along,  still  lie  around  you  on  the 
steps.  They  have  been  left  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  temple 
was  unfinished.  But  the  strongest  evidence  of  this  &ct  is  the 
floor.  In  some  spots  (along  the  sides)  the  pavement  is  laid 
down,  in  the  middle,  however,  the  red  limestone  rock  still 
projects  higher  than  the  level  of  the  floor  as  partially  laid ;  the 
flooring,  therefore,  cannot  ever  have  been  foiished.  There  is 
also  no  trace  of  an  inner  temple.  Still  less  can  the  temple 
have  ever  been  overlaid  with  stucco ;  but  that  it  was  intended 
to  do  so,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  abaci  of  the 
capitals  have  projecting  points  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  plaster,  flie  whole  is  built  of  a  limestone,  very 
similar  to  the  travertine ;  only  it  is  now  much  fretted.    I'he 
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reatoration  which  was  carried  on  in  1781,  has  done  much 
good  to  the  building.  The  cuttiog  of  the  atone,  with  which 
the  parts  have  been  reconnected,  is  eimple.  but  beautiful. 
The  large  blocks  standing  by  themselves,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Eiedesel,  I  could  not  find ;  probably  they  were  used  for 
the  restoration  of  the  columns. 

The  site  of  the  temple  is  singular ;  at  the  highest  enf 
a  broad  and  long  valley,  it  stands  on  an  isolated  hill.  Sur- 
rounded, however,  on  all  sides  by  clitfa,  it  commands  a  very  dis- 
tant and  extensive  view  of  the  land,  but  takes  in  only  just  a 
comei  of  the  eea.  The  district  reposes  in  B  sort  of  melancboly 
fertility— every  where  well  cultivated,  but  scarce  a  dwelliiig 
to  he  seen.  Flowering  thistles  were  swarming  with  conntless 
butterflies,  wild  fennel  stood  here  from  eight  to  nine  feethif^, 
dry  and  withered  of  the  last  year's  growth,  bnt  so  rich  andin 
such  seeming  order  that  one  might  almost  take  it  to  be  an  old 
nursery-ground.  A  shrill  wind  whistled  through  the  columns 
as  if  through  a  wood,  and  acieaming  birds  of  prey  hovered 
around  the  pediments. 

The  wearisomenesH  of  winding  through  tlie  insignificant  ruins 
of  a  theatre  took  away  from  us  all  the  pleasures  we  might 
otherwise  have  had  in  visiting  the  remains  of  the  ancient  ci^. 
At  the  foot  of  the  temple,  we  found  lai^  pieces  of  the  horn- 
stone.  Indeed,  the  road  to  Alcamo  is  composed  of  vafit  quantities 
of  pebbles  of  the  same  formation.  From  the  road  a  portion 
A  gravelly  eailh  passes  into  the  soil,  by  which  means  it 
rendered  looser.  In  some  fennel  of  this  year's  growth,  I 
observed  the  diflerence  of  the  lower  and  upper  leaves ;  it  is 
still  thd  same  organisation  that  develops  multiplicity  out  of 
unity.  I'hey  are  most  industrious  weeders  in  these  parts. 
Just  as  heaters  go  tlirough  a  wood  for  game,  so  here  they 
go  through  the  fields  weeding.  I  have  actually  seen  some 
insects  here.  In  Palermo,  however,  I  saw  nothing  but  worms, 
lizards,  leeches,  and  snakes,  though  not  more  finely  coloured 
than  with  us — indeed,  they  are  mostly  aU  gray. 

Castel  Vetrano, 

Saturday,  April  21,  1787. 

From  Alcamo  to  Castel  Vetrano  you  come  on  the  lime-atone, 
after  crossing  some  hills  of  gravel.  Between  precipitous  and 
barren  limestone  mountains.  He  wide  undulating  valleys,  every- 
where tilled,  with  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen.  The  graveuy 
hills  arc  fiilt  of  large  holders,  giving  signs  of  ancient  inund^ 
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tons  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  better  mixed  and  lighter  thau 
ny  we  have  hitherto  seen,  in  consequence  of  its  containing 
ome  sand.  Leaving  Salemi  about  fifteen  miles  to  our  right,  we 
ame  upon  hills  of  g3rpsum,  lying  on  the  limestone.  The  soil 
ppears,  as  we  proceed,  to  be  better  and  more  richly  com- 
lounded.  In  the  distance  you  catch  a  peep  of  the  Western 
ea.  In  the  foregroimd  the  countrv  is  everywhere  hilly.  We 
9und  the  fig-trees  just  budding,  but  what  most  excited  our 
ielight  and  wonder  was  endless  masses  of  flowers,  which  had 
ncroached  on  the  broad  road,  and  flourish  in  large  variegated 
latches.  Closely  bordering  on  each  other,  the  several  sorts, 
levertheless,  keep  themselves  apart  and  recur  at  regular  inter- 
als.  The  most  beautiM  convolvoluses,  hibiscuses,  and  mallows, 
arious  kinds  of  trefoil,  here  and  there  the  garlic,  and  the 
;alega-gestrauche.  On  horseback  you  may  ride  through  this 
■aried  tapestry,  by  foUowing  the  numberless  and  ever-crossing 
larrow  paths  which  run  through  it.  Here  and  there  you  see 
eeding  fine  red-brown  cattle,  very  clean-limbed  and  with 
hort  horns  of  an  extremely  elegant  form. 

The  mountains  to  the  north-east  stand  all  in  a  line.  A 
mgle  peak,  Cuniglione,  rises  boldly  from  the  midst  of  them, 
lie  gravelly  hills  have  but  few  streams ;  very  little  rain  seems  to 
Edl  here ;  we  did  not  find  a  single  gully  giving  evidence  of 
laving  ever  overflowed. 

In  the  night  I  met  with  a  singular  incident.  Quite  worn 
ut,  we  had  thrown  ourselves  on  our  beds  in  anything  but  a 
ery  elegant  room.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  saw  above 
ae  a  most  agreeable  phenomenon — a  star  brighter,  I  think, 
ban  I  ever  saw  one  before.  Just,  however,  as  I  began  to 
ake  courage  at  a  sight  which  was  of  good  omen,  my  patron 
tar  suddenly  disappeared,  and  left  me  in  darkness  again. 
it  daybreak,  I  at  last  discovered  the  cause  of  the  marvel : 
here  was  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  at  the  moment  of  my  vision 
ne  of  the  brightest  stars  must  have  been  crossing  my  meridian, 
liis  purely  natural  phenomenon  was,  however,  interpreted  by 
s  travellers  as  highly  favom*able. 

Sctacca,  April  22,  1 787. 
The  road  hither,  which  runs  over  nothing  but  gravelly  hills, 
as  been  mineralogically  iminteresting.     The  traveller  here 
ea^hes  the  shore  from  which,  at  different  points,  bold  limestone 
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rocks  rise  Buddenly,  All  the  flat  land  is  extremely  fertile  | 
barley  and  oats  in  the  lincst  condition ;  tlte  t^alsola-kali  ia 
here  cultivated ;  the  aloes  since  yesterday,  and  the  day  before, 
liave  shot  forth  their  tall  spilieH.  The  same  numerous  TOri- 
eties  of  the  trefoil  stilt  attended  us.  At  lust  we  came  on  a 
little  wood,  thick  with  brushnood.  the  tall  trees  standing 
very  wide  apart ; — the  cork-tree  at  last ! 

Girgenti,  Apiil  23,  1787.      Enming. 

From  Sciacca  to  this  place  is  a  hard  day's  ride.     We  ex- 
amined the  baths  at  the   last  named  place.     A  hot   atreani 
buret  from  the  rock  with  a.  strong  smell  of  sulphur;    the 
water  had  a  strong  saline  flavour,  hut  it  was  not  at  all  thick. 
May  not  the  sulphureous  exhalation  be  formed  at  the  momE 
of  its  breaking  from  the  rock  ?     A  little  higher  is  a  sprii 
quite  cool  and  without  smell ;  right  abo^e  ia  the  monastei 
where   are  the  vapour  baths ;    a  thick  mist  rises   above 
into  the  pure  air 

Hie  shingles  on  the  shore  are  nothing  hut  hraestone :  the 
quartz  and  homstone  have  wholly  disappeared.  I  have  ex- 
amined all  the  little  streams:  thy  Calta  Eellota,  and  the 
Maccasoli,  carry  down  with  them  nothing  but  limestone;  tlie 
Platani,  a  yellow  marble  and  flint,  the  in\'ariable  eompanion 
of  this  nobler  calcareous  formation.  A  few  pieces  of  lava 
excited  my  attention,  but  I  saw  nothing  in  this  country  that 
indicated  the  presence  of  volcanic  action.  I  supposed,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  fragments  of  nullslones,  or  of  pieces 
brought  fi^jm  a  distance  for  some  such  use  or  other.  Near 
Monte  Allegro,  the  stone  is  all  gypsum  and  selenite ;  whole 
rocks  of  these  occurring  before  and  between  (he  limestone. 
The  wonderful'  strata  of  Calta  Bellota ! 

Girgenti,  Tuesday,  April  24,  1787. 
Such  a  glorious  spring  view  as  we  enjoyed  at  sunset  to-day 
ivill  most  assuredly  never  meet  our  eyes  again  in  one  life- 
time. Modem  Girgenti  stands  on  the  lofty  site  of  the  ancient 
fortifications,  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  present  population. 
Fromourwindowwelookedover  the  broad  but  gentle  declivity, 
on  which  stood  the  ancient  town,  which  is  now  entirely  covered 
with  gardens  and  vineyards,  beneath  whose  verdure  it  would  be 
lorg  before  one  thought  of  looking  for  the  quarters  of  an  ancicat 
ity.     However,  towards  the  soutliera  end  of  thih  green,  and 
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flourishing  spot  the  Temple  of  Concord  rears  itself,  while  on 
ihe  east  are  a  few  remains  ef  the  Temple  of  Juno.  Other 
ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings,  which  lying  in  a  straight  line 
with  those  already  spoken  of,  are  scarcely  noticed  by  the  eye 
from  above,  while  it  hurries  over  them  southwards  to  the 
shore,  or  ranges  over  the  level  country,  which  reaches  at 
least  seven  miles  from  the  sea-mark.  To-day  we  were 
obHged  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  stroll  among 
the  trees  and  the  wild  rockets  and  over  this  region,  so 
gireen,  so  flourishing,  and  so  full  of  promise  for  the  husband- 
man, because  our  guide,  (a  good-natured  little  parish  priest,) 
b^ged  us  before  all  things  to  devote  this  day  to  the  town. 

He  first  showed  us  the  well-built  streets ;  then  he  took  us 
to  the  higher  points,  from  which  the  view,  gaining  both  in  ex- 
tent and  breadth,  was  still  more  glorious,  atid  lastly,  for  an 
artistic  treat,  conducted  us  to  the  principal  church.  In  it 
there  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus  in  good  preservation.  The  fact 
of  its  being  used  for  the  altar  has  rescued  from  destruction  the 
sculptures  on  it— Hippolytus  attended  by  his  hunting  compa- 
nions and  horses,  has  just  been  stopped  by  Phaedra's  nurse, 
who  wishes  to  deliver  him  a  letter.  As  in  this  piece  the 
principal  object  was  to  exhibit  beautiful  youthful  forms,  the  old 
woman  as  a  mere  subordinate  personage,  is  represented  very 
little  and  almost  dwarfish,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
intended  effect.  Of  all  the  alto-reHvoes  I  have  ever  seen,  I  do 
not,  I  think,  remember  one  more  glorious,  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  well  preserved  as  this.  Until  I  meet  with  a  better 
it  must  pass  with  me  as  a  specimen  of  the  most  graceful 
period  of  Grecian  art. 

We  were  carried  back  to  still  earlier  periods  of  art  by  the 
examination  of  a  costly  vase  of  considerable  size,  and  in  ex- 
cellent  condition.  Moreover,  many  relics  of  ancient  architec- 
ture appeared  worked  up  here  and  there  in  the  walls  of  the 
modem  church. 

As  there  is  no  inn  or  hotel  in  this  place,  a  kind  and  worthy 
family  made  room  foi*  us,  and  gave  up  for  our  accommodation 
an  alcove  belonging  to  'a  large  room.  A  green  curtain  separated 
us  and  our  baggage  from  the  members  of  the  family,  who,  in  the 
more  spacious  apartment  were  employed  in  preparing  maca- 
roni, of  the  whitest  and  smallest  kind.  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  pretty  children,  and  caused  thl  whole  process  to  be  ex- 
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plained  to  me,  and  was  informed  that  it  is  prepared  from  the 
finest  and  hardest  wheat,  caOed  Granoforte.  That  sort  they  also 
told  me  fetehes  the  highest  price,  which,  after  being  formed  into 
long  pipes,  is  twisted  into  coils,  and  by  the  tip  of  the  iair 
artiste's  fingers  made  to  assume  a  serpentine  shape.  Il 
preparation  is  cbiefly  by  the  hand ;  machines  and  moulds  ai. 
very  little  used.  They  also  prepared  for  us  a  dish  of  the  most 
excellent  macaroni,  regretting,  however,  that  at  that  moment 
they  had  not  even  a  single  dish  of  the  Tery  beat  kind,  which 
could  not  ba  made  out  of  Gii^nti,  nor  indeed,  out  of  their 
house.  What  tiey  did  dress  for  me  appeared  to  me  to  be 
unequalled  in  whiteness  and  tenderness. 

By  leading  us  once  more  to  the  heights  and  to  the  most  glo- 
rious points  of  view,  our  guide  contrived  to  appease  the  rest- 
lestness  which  during  the  evening  kept  us  constantly  out  oi 
doors.  As  we  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  he 
pointed  out  all  the  remarkable  objects  which  on  the  morroi 
we  had  proposed  to  examine  more  nearly. 

Girgertii,  Wednesday,  April  ^5,  1787. 
"With  sun  rise  we  took  our  way  towards  the  plain,  while  at 
every  step  the  surrounding  scenery  assumed  a  still 
picturesque  appearance.  With  the  consciousness  that  il 
for  our  advantage,  the  little  man  led  us,  without  stopping,  right 
across  the  rich  vegetation  over  a  thousand  little  spots,  each 
of  which  might  have  furnished  the  locale  for  an  idyllic  scene. 
To  this  variety  of  scene  the  unevennesB  of  the  country  greatly 
contributed,  which  undulated  as  it  passed  over  hidden  ruins, 
which  probably  were  very  quicldy  covered  with  fertUe  soil,  ai 
the  ancient  buildings  consisted  of  a  light  muscheltufa.  A 
last  we  arrived  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  city,  where  are  thi 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Juno,  of  which,  evciy  year  must  havi 
accelerated  the  decay,  as  the  air  and  weather  are  constantly 
fretting  the  soft  stone  of  which  it  is  built.  To-day  we  only 
devoted  a  cursory  examination  to  it,  but  Kniep  has  already 
chosen  the  points  from  which  to  sketch  it  to-morrow.  The 
temple  stands  on  a  rock  which  is  now  much  worn  by  the 
weather.  From  this  point  the  city  walls  stretched  in  a  straight 
nne  eastwards,  to  a  bed  of  limestone,  that  rises  perpendi- 
cular from  the  level  strand,  which  the  sea  has  abandoned, 
after  having  shaped  these  rocks  and  long  washed  the  foot  ol 
Ibem.     Hewn  partly  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  partly  built 
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of  it  were  the  walls  of  ancient  Agrigentum,  from  behind  which 
towered  a  line  of  temples.  No  wonder,  then,  if  from  the  sea 
the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  towns,  presented  together  a 
most  striking  aspect. 

The  Temple  of  Concord  has  withstood  so  many  centuries; 
its  Hght  style  of  architecture  closely  approximates  it  to  our 
present  standard  of  the  beautiful  and  tasteful ;  so  that  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Paestum,  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  shape  of  a 
god  to  that  of  a  gigantic  figure.  I  will  not  give  utterance  to 
my  regrets  that  the  recent  praiseworthy  design  of  restoring  this 
monument  should  have  been  so  tastelessly  carried  out,  that  the 
gaps  and  defects  are  actually  filled  up  with  a  dazzling  white 
gypsum.  In  consequence  this  monument  of  ancient  art 
stands  before  the  eye,  in  a  certain  sense,  dilapidated  and 
disfigured.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  give  the  gypsum 
the  same  tint  as  the  weather- eaten  stone  of  the  rest  of  the 
building  ?  In  truth,  when  one  looks  at  the  muschelkalk  of 
which  the  walls  and  columns  are  composed,  and  sees  how 
easily  it  crumbles  away,  one^s  only  surprise  is  that  they  have 
lasted  so  long.  But  the  builders  reckoning  on  a  posterity  of 
similar  religion  to  themselves,  had  taken  precautions  against 
it.  One  observes  on  the  pillars  the  remains  of  a  fine  plaster, 
which  would  at  once  please  the  eye  and  ensure  durability.* 

Our  next  halt  was  at  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 
Like  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  skeleton,  they  are  scattered  over 
a  large  space,  having  several  small  cottages  interspersed 
among  them,  and  being  intersected  by  hedgerows,  while 
amidst  them  plants  are  growing  of  different  sizes. 

From  this  pile  of  ruins  all  the  carved  stone  has  disappeared, 
except  an  enormous  triglyph,  and  a  part  of  a  round  pilaster  of 
corresponding  proportions.  I  attempted  to  span  it  with  out- 
stretched arms,  but  could  not  reach  round  it.  Of  the  fluting 
of  the  column,  however,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
hct  that,  standing  in  it  as  in  a  niche,  I  just  filled  it  up  and 
touched  it  on  both  sides  with  my  shoulders.  Two-and-twenty 
men  arranged  in  a  circle  would  give  nearly  the  periphery  of 
such  a  column.  We  went  away  with  the  disagreeable  feeling 
that  there  was  nothing  here  to  tempt  the  draughtsman. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Temple  of  Hercules  still  showed 
some  traces  of  its  former  symmetry.  The  pillars  of  the  peris- 
tyles, which  ran  along  the  temple  on  its  upper  and  lower 
tide,  lie  parallel,  as  if  tiiey  had  all  fallen  together,  and  at  once 
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from  DQith.  to  south — the  one  row  lying  up  (lie  hill,  the  othei 
The  hill  may  have  possibly  been  formed  by  the 
ills  or  shrines.  The  columnB,  held  together  in  all 
probahility  hy  the  architrare.  fell  all  at  once,  being  suddenly 
thrown  down,  perhaps  hy  a  violent  wind,  and  lie  in  regularorder, 
only  broken  into  die  pieces  of  which  they  were  originaUj 
composed.  Kniep  was  already,  in  imagination,  preparii^  his 
pencil  for  an  accurate  sketch  of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

The  Temple  of  .^sculapius,  lying  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
most  beautiftd  carob-tree,  and  closely  built  upon  by  gome  mean 
&rm-buildings,  presented,  to  our  minds,  a  most  agreeable  aspect 

Next  we  went  down  to  Theron's  tomb,  and  were  dehghted 
with  the  actual  sight  of  this  monument,  of  which  we  had  seen 
my  models,  especially  as  it  served  for  the  foreground  of 
st  rare  prospect ;  for  from  west  to  east  we  looked  on  the 
line  of  rocks  on  which  lay  the  fragments  of  the  walls,  while 
through  the  gaps  of  the  latter,  and  over  them,  the  remains  of 
the  temples  were  visible. 

This  view  has,  under  Ilackert's  skilful  hand,  furnished  a 
most  delightful  pictm-e.     Kniep  too,  will  not  omit  to  make  a 

sketch  of  it.  

Girgenfi,  April  26,  1787, 

When  I  awoke,  Kniep  was  all  ready  to  start  on  his  artistic 
journey,  with  a  hoy  to  show  him  the  way,  and  to  carry  his 
portfolio.  I  enjoyed  this  most  glorious  morning  at  the  win- 
dow, with  my  secret  and  silent,  hut  not  dumb  friend  by  my 
side.  A  devout  reverence  has  hitherto  kept  me  from  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Mentor  whom,  from  time  to  time, 
I  have  looked  up  and  listened  to.  It  is  the  excellent  Von 
Reidesel,  whose  little  volume  I  carry  about  with  me  in  my 
bosom,  like  a  breviary  or  tahsman.  At  all  times  I  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  looking  up  to  those  whom  I  know  to  be 
possessed  of  what  1  am  most  wanting  in  myself.  And  this 
IS  exactly  the  ease  here.  A  steady  purpose,  a  fixed  object,  di- 
rect and  appropriate  means,  due  preparation  and  store  of  know. 
ledge,  an  intimate  connexion  with,  a  masterly  teacher — he 
studied  under  Winckebnann— 4lI1  these  advantages  1  am  devoid 
of,  as  well  as  of  all  that  follows  from  them.  And  yet  I  cannot 
feel  angry  with  myself  that  I  am  obhged  to  gain  by  indirect 
arts  and  means,  and  to  seize  at  once  what  my  previous  eids- 
tencp  has  refused  to  grant  me  gradually  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Oh  that  this  worthy  person   could,  at  this  moment,  lU   tlw 
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midst  of  his  bustling  world,  be  sensible  of  the  gratitude  with, 
which  a  traveller  in  his  footsteps  celebrates  lus  merits,  in 
that  beautiful  but  solitary  spot,  which  had  so  many  charms  for 
him,  as  to  induce  the  wish  that  he  might  end  his  days  there. 

Oblitosque  iuorum  obliviscendus  et  illis. 

With  my  guide,  the  little  parson,  I  now  retraced  our  yes- 
terday's walk,  observing  the  objects  from  several  points,  and 
every  now  and  then  taking  a  peep  at  my  industrious  friend. 

My  guide  called  my  attention  to  a  beautiful  institution  of 
the  once  flourishing  city.  In  the  rocks  and  masses  of  masonry, 
which  stand  for  bulwarks  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  are 
found  graves,  probably  intended  for  the  resting  place  of  the 
brave  and  good.  Where  could  they  more  fitly  have  been 
buried,  for  Qie  sake  of  their  own  glory,  or  for  perpetuating 
a  vivid  emulation  of  their  great  and  good  deeds  ! 

In  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  sea  there  are  still 
standing  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  which  are  pre- 
served as  a  Christian  chapel.  Here  also  are  foimd  round 
pilasters,  worked  up  with,  and  beautifrdly  imited  to  the 
square  blocks  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  eflect 
to  the  eye.  One  fancies  that  one  here  discerns  the  very  spot 
where  the  Doric  style  reached  its  perfection. 

Many  an  insignificant  monument  of  antiquity  was  cursorily 
glanced  at ;  but  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  modem  way 
of  keeping  the  corn  imder  the  earth  in  great  vaulted  cham- 
bers. Of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  city,  my 
guide  gave  me  much  information ;  but  I  heard  of  nothing  that 
showed  any  signs  of  improvement.  The  conversation  suited 
veil  with  the  ruins,  which  the  elements  are  still  preying  upon. 

Tho  strata  of  the  sbeUy  limestone  all  lie  towards  the  sea, — 
banks  of  rock  strangely  eaten  away  from  beneath  and  behind, 
while  the  upper  and  front  portions  still  remain,  looking  Hke 
pendant  fringes.  ' 

Great  hatred  is  here  felt  against  the  French,  because  they 
have  made  peace  with  the  people  of  Barbary.  They  are  even 
charged  ydih  betraying  the  Chnstians  to  the  infidels. 

From  the  sea  there  was  an  ancient  gateway,  which  was 
cut  through  the  solid  rock.  The  foimdation  of  the  walls, 
idiich  are  still  standing,  rests  as  it  were  on  steps  iu  the  rocks. 


Our  cicerone  is  Don  Micbaclc  Yella,  antiquary,  reeidiug  it 
the  house  of  Signore  Cerio,  near  8.  Maria's. 

In  plnnting  the  mtirsh-beons  tbey  proceed  in  the  foUowing 
way  : — Holes  are  made  in  the  earth  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  each  other,  and  a  handful  of  dung  is  thrown  in.  A 
shower  is  then  waited  for.  after  which  they  put  in  the  seed. 
The  people  here  bum  the  bean-haulms,  and  wash  their  linen 
with  the  ashes.  They  never  make  use  of  soap.  The  oute: 
shells  of  almonds  are  Ukewiae  burnt  and  used  instead  of 
soda.  They  first  of  all  wash  the  clothes  with  pure  waits, 
and  then  with  the  ley  of  these  ashes. 

The  succession  of  their  crops  is,  beans,  wheat,  and  tn- 
menia.  By  beans  I  mean  the  marsh-bean.  Their  wheat  i» 
wonderfully  fine.  Tumenia,  of  which  the  name  is  derived 
from  biraenia  or  trimenia,  is  a  glorious  gift  of  Ceres.  It  is  ft 
species  of  spring  wheat,  which  is  matured  within  three  montha. 
It  ia  sown  at  difitrent  times,  from,  the  first  of  January  V> 
June,  so  that  for  a  certain  period  there  is  always  a  crop  npe. 
It  requires  neither  much  rain  nor  great  warmth.  At  first  it 
has  a  very  delicate  leaf,  but  in  its  growth  it  soon  overtakes 
the  wheat,  and  at  last  is  very  strong.  Wheat  is  sown  in 
October  and  November,  and  ripens  in  June.  The  bariey 
sown  in  November  is  ripe  by  the  first  of  June.  Near  the 
coast  it  ripens  sooner,  but  on  the  mountains  more  slowly. 

The  flax  is  already  ripe.  The  acanthus  has  unrolled  ill 
splendid  leaves.  The  Salsala /rvlicosa  is  growing  luxuriantly. 

On  the  uncultivated  bills  grows  a  rich  sanfoin.  It  is  &rmed 
out,  and  then  carried  into  the  town  in  small  bundles.  In  the 
same  way  the  oats  which  are  weeded  out  of  the  wheat,  we 
done  up  for  sale. 

Por  the  sake  of  irrigation,  they  make  very  pretty  divisions 
with  edgings  in  the  plots  where  they  plant  their  cabbi^;es. 

The  figs  have  put  forth  all  their  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  set. 
They  are  generally  ripe  by  midsummer,  when  the  tree  seta  itt 
fruit  again.  The  almond  trees  are  well  loaded ;  a  sheltered 
carob-tree  has  produced  numberless  pods.  The  grapes  for  the 
Table  are  trained  on  arbours  supported  by  high  props,  Melons 
set  in  March  and  ripen  by  June.  Among  the  mins  of  Jupiter's 
temple  they  thrive  vigorously  without  a  trace  of  moistuie. 
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Onr  vetturmo  eats  with  great  zest  raw  aiiicliokes  and  the 
mip-cabbage.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  they 
e  tenderer  and  more  delicate  than  with  ns.  When  you 
alk  through  the  fields  the  farmers  allow  you  to  take  as 
any  of  the  young  beans,  or  other  crops,  as  you  Hke. 

As  my  attention  was  caught  by  some  hard  black  stones, 
hich  looked  Hke  lava,  my  antiquary  observed  that  they  were 
om  ^tna ;  and  that  at  the  harbour,  or  rather  landing-place, 
any  similar  ones  were  to  be  found. 

Of  birds  there  are  not  many  kinds  native  here :  quails  are 
le  most  common.  The  birds  of  passage  are,  nightingales, 
rks,  and  swallows.  The  Einnine — small  black  birds^  which 
)iiie  from  the  Levant-— hatch  their  young  in  Sicily,  and  then 
0  further  or  retire.  The  Ridene  come  in  December  or  Janu- 
ry,  and  after  alighting  and  resting  awhile  on  Acragas,  take 
leir  flight  towards  the  moimtains. 

Of  the  vase  in  the  cathedral  one  word  more.  The  figures 
a  relief  on  it  are,  a  hero  in  fall  armour,  seemingly  a  stranger, 
efore  an  old  man  whom  a  crown  and  sceptre,  point  out 
3  be  a  king.  Behind  the  latter  stands  a  female  figure, 
eith  her  head  slightly  inclined,  and  her  hand  under  her 
hin — a  posture  indicating  thoughtful  attention.  Eight  op- 
osite  to  her,  and  behind  the  hero,  is  on  old  man  who  also 
rears  a  crown,  and  is  speaking  to  a  man  armed  with  a  spear, 
irobably  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  former  royal  personage, 
liis  old  man  would  appear  to  have  introduced  the  hero,  and 
0  be  saying  to  the  guard,  ^'  Just  let  him  speak  to  the  king ;  he 
3  a  brave  man." 

Bed  seems  to  be  the  groimd  of  the  vase,  the  black  to  be  laid 
n.     It  is  only  in  the  female's  robe  that  red  seems  to  be  laid 

n  the  black.  

Girgenti^  Friday,  April  27,  1787. 

If  Kniep  is  to  finish  all  he  proposes,  he  must  sketch  away 
icessantly.  In  the  meantime  I  walk  about  with  my  little 
Qtiquary.  We  took  a  walk  towards  the  sea,  fi:om  which 
igrigentum  must,  as  the  ancients  asserted,  have  looked 
ctremely  weU.  Our  view  was  turned  to  the  billowy  expanse, 
id  my  guide  called  my  attention  to  a  broad  streak  of  clouds 
iwards  the  south,  which,  Hke  a  ridge  of  hills,  seemed  to  rest 
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on  the  line  of  the  horizon.  "  Itis,"  he  said,  "  indicated  tbi 
coast  of  Africa."  About  the  same  time  another  phenomenou 
struck  me  as  singular.  It  was  a  rainbow  in  a  light  cloud, 
which,  resting  wiln  one  limb  on  Sicily,  threw  its  arch  high 
against  the  clear  sky,  and  appeared  to  rest  with  the  other  on 
the  sea.  Beautiiially  tinted  by  the  setting  sun,  and  shewing 
but  little  movement,  it  was  to  the  eye  an  object  aa  rare  as  it 
was  agreeable.  This  bow,  I  was  assured,  was  exactly  in  tie 
direction  of  Malta,  and  in  all  probability  its  other  limb  rested 
on  that  island.  The  phenomenon,  I  was  told,  was  of  common 
occurrence.  It  would  be  singular  if  the  attractive  force  of  these 
two  islands  should  thus  manifest  itself  even  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  conversation  excited  again  the  question  I  had  so  often 
asked  myself ;  whether  I  ought  to  give  up  all  idea  of  visiting 
Malta.  The  difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  which  had 
been  already  well  considered,  remained  the  same ;  and  we, 
therefore,  resolved   to  engage  our   vetturino  to   take   us  to 


But,  in  the  meantime,  a  strange  and  peculiar  whim  was  to 
determine  our  future  movements.  For  instance,  in  my  tra- 
vels through  Sicily,  I  had,  as  yet  seen  but  few  districts  nch  in 
com :  moreover,  the  horizon  had  everywhere  been  confined 
by  nearer  or  remoter  lines  of  hills,  so  that  the  Island  appeared 
to  be  utterly  devoid  of  level  plains,  and  I  found  it  impossible 
to  conceive  why  Ceres  had  so  highly  favoured  this  island.  As  I 
sought  for  information  on  this  point.  I  was  answered  that,  in 
order  to  see  this,  I  ought,  instead  of  going  to  Syracuse,  to 
travel  across  the  island,  in  which  case  I  should  see  com-fieUa 
in  abundance.  We  followed  this  temptation,  of  giving  up 
Syracuse,  especially  as  I  was  weU  aware  that  of  this  once  glori- 
ous city  scarcely  anything  but  its  splendid  name  remained. 
And,  at  any  rate,  it  was  easy  to  visit  it  firom  Catania. 

Caltanisetta.  Saturday,  April  28,  1787. 
At  last,  we  are  able  to  understand  how  Sicily  giuned 
the  honourable  title  of  the  Granary  of  Italy,  Shortly  after 
leaving  Girgenti,  the  fertile  district  commenced.  It  does 
not  consist  of  a  single  gi'cat  plain,  but  of  the  sides  of 
mountains  and  hills,  gently  inclined  towards  each  other, 
everywhere  planted  with  wheat,  or  barley  which  presei:! 
to  lie  eye  an  unbroken  mass  of  vegetation.  Every  spot 
of  earth  suited  to  these  crops    is  so   put  to  use  and  so 
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jealously  looked  after,  that  not  a  tree  is  anywhere  to  be 
seen.  Indeed,  the  little  villages  and  farm-houses  all  lie  on 
the  ridges  of  tiie  hills,  where  a  row  of  limestone  rocks,  which 
often  appear  on  the  surface,  renders  the  ground  unfit  for 
tillage.  Here  the  females  reside  throughout  the  year,  busily 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaying;  but  the  males,  while 
the  work  in  the  fields  is  going  on,  spend  only  Saturday  and 
Sunday  at  home,  staying  away  at  their  work  during  the  other 
days,  and  spending  tiieir  nights  under  temporary  straw-sheds. 

And  so  our  wish  was  gratified— even  to  satiety ;  we  almost 
wished  for  the  winged  car  of  Triptolemus  to  escape  from  -the 
monotony  of  the  scene. 

After  a  long  drive  under  the  hot  sun,  through  this  wilder- 
ness of  fertility,  we  were  glad  enough  when,  at  last,  we 
reached  the  well-situated  and  well-built  Caltanisetta ;  where, 
however,  we  had  again  to  look  in  vain  for  a  tolerable  inn. 
The  mules  are  housed  in  fine  vaulted  stables;  the  grooms 
sleep  on  the  heaps  of  clover  which  are  intended  for  the 
animals*  food ;  but  the  stranger  has  to  look  out  for  and  to 
prepare  his  own  lodging.  If,  by  chance,  he  can  hire  a  room, 
it  has  first  of  all  to  be  swept  out  and  cleaned.  Stools  or 
chairs,  there  are  none  :  the  only  seats  to  be  had  are  low  little 
forms  of  hard  wood :  tables  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

If  you  wish  to  convert  these  forms  into  a  bedstead,  you 
must  send  to  a  joiner,  and  hire  as  many  planks  as  you  want. 
The  large  leathern  bag,  which  Hackert  lent  me,  was  of  good 
use  now,  and  was,  by  way  of  anticipation,  filled  with  chaff. 

But,  before  all  things,  provisions  must  be  made  for  your 
meals.  On  our  road  we  had  bought  a  fowl ;  our  vetturino 
ran  off  to  purchase  some  rice,  salt,  and  spice.  As,  however, 
he  had  never  been  here  before,  he  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
perplexity  for  a  place  to  cook  our  meal  in,  as  in  the  posthouse 
itself  there  was  no  possibility  of  doing  it.  At  last,  an  old 
man  of  the  town  agreed  for  a  fair  recompence  to  provide  us 
with  a  hearth  together  with  fiiel,  and  cooking  and  table  utensils. 
While  our  dinner  was  cooking,  he  imdertook  to  guide  us  round 
the  town,  and  finally  to  the  market-house,  where  the  principal 
inhabitants,  after  the  ancient  fashion,  met  to  talk  together, 
and  also  to  hear  what  we  or  other  strangers  might  say. 

We  were  obliged  to  talk  to  them  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
and  their  interest  in  this  great  king  was  such  that  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  keep  back  the  fact  of  his  death  lest  our  being 
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the  bearers  of  bucIi  untoward  news  should  render  ns  imvd- 
come  to  our  hoGts. 

Calianiaetla,  Saturday,  April  28,  1767. 
Geology  by  way  of  an  appendix  !  From  Girgenti,  the  mus- 
chelkalk  rocks ;  there  also  appeared  a  streak  of  whitish  earth, 
which  afterwards  we  accounted  for  ;  the  older  limestone  fonna- 
tion  again  occurs,  with  gypsum  lying  immediately  upon  it- 
Broad  flat  Tallies  ;  cultivated  almost  up  to  the  top  of  tiie  hill- 
side, and  often  quite  over  it  :  the  older  limestone  mixed  with 
crumbled  gypsum.  After  this  appears  a  looser,  yellowiah. 
easily  crumbling,  limestone ;  in  the  arable  fields  you  distinctly 
recognize  its  colour,  which  often  passes  into  darker,  indeed 
occaaionally  violet  shades.  About  naif-way  the  gypsum  again 
recurs.  On  it  you  see,  growing  iu  many  places,  a  beautifiil 
■riolet,  almost  rosy  red  sednm,  and  on  the  limestone  rocks  a 
beautiful  yellow  moss. 

This  Tery  crumbling  limestone  often  shows  itself;  but  mOBl 
prominently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caltanisetta,  where 
it  lies  in  strata,  containing  a  few  fossils;  there  its  appearance 
is  reddish,  almost  of  a  vermilion  tint,  with  little  of  the  yiolet 
hue,  which  we  formerly  observed  near  San  Martino. 

Pebbles  of  quartz  I  only  observed  at  a  spot  about  half-way 
on  our  journey,  in  a  valley  which,  shut  in  on  three  sides,  ie 
open  towards  uie  east,  and  consequently  also  towards  the  sea. 
On  the  left,  the  high  mountain  in  the  distance,  near  Came- 
rata,  was  remarkable,  as  also  was  another  looking  like  a 
propped  up  cone.  For  the  greatest  half  of  the  way  not  a  tree 
was  to  be  seen.  The  crops  looked  glorious,  thoi^h  tbey  were 
not  so  high  as  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Girgenti 
and  near  the  coast ;  however,  as  clean  as  possible.  In  the  fields 
of  com,  which  stretched  further  than  the  eye  could  reach,  not 
a  weed  to  be  seen.  At  first  we  saw  nothing  but  green  fields, 
then  some  ploughed  lands,  and  lastly,  in  the  moister  spots, 
little  patches  ot  wheat,  close  to  Girgenti.  We  saw  apples 
and  pears  everywhere  else ;  on  the  heights,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  few  little  villages,  some  fig-trees. 

These  thirty  milo^  togefiier  with  all  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish, either  on  the  right  or  left  of  us,  was  limestone  of 
earlier  or  later  formations,  with  gypsum  hero  and  there.  It 
is  to  the  (rumbling  and  elaboration  of  these  three  together  by 
the  atmosphere  that  this  district  is  indebted  for  its  fertility 
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at  contain  but  very  little  sand,  for  it  scarcely  grates 

en  the  teeth.     A  conjecture  of  mine  with  regard  to 

rer  Achates  must  wait  for  the  morrow  to  confirm  or  not. 

valleys  have  a  pretty  form,  and  although  they  are  not 

till  one  does  not    observe  any  trace  of  rain  guUies; 

f  a  few  brooks,  scarcely  noticeable,  ripple  along  them 

of  them  flow  direct  to  ^e  sea.  But  little  of  the  red  do- 

to  be  seen ;  the  dwarf  palm  also  disappears  here,  as  well 

the  other  flowers  and  shrubs  of  the  south-western  side 

island.     The  thistles  are  permitted  to  take  possession 

thing  but  the  way-sides,  every  other  spot  is  sacred  to 

Moreover,  this  region  has  a  great  similarity  to  the 

and  fertile  parts  of  Germany — ^for  instance,  the  tract 

en  Erfurt  and  Gotha,  especially  when  you  look  out  for 

of  resemblance.      Very  many  things   must  combine 

ler  in  order  to  make  Sicily  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions 

world. 

our  whole  tour,  we  have  seen  but  few  horses ;  plough- 
carried  on  with  oxen ;  and  a  law  exists  which  forbids 
lling  of  cows  and  calves.  Goats,  asses,  and  mules,  we 
a  abimdance.  The  horses  are  mostly  dapple  grey,  with 
feet  and  manes ;  the  stables  are  very  splendid,  with 
laved  and  vaulted  stalls.  For  beans  and  flax  the  land, 
ssed  with  dung ;  the  other  crops  are  then  grown  after 
arly  one  has  been  gathered  in.  Green  barley  in  the 
one  up  in  bundles,  and  red  clover,  in  Hke  fashion,  ant 
1  for  sale  to  the  traveller  as  he  goes  along, 
the  hill  above  Caltanisetta,  I  found  a  hard  limestone 
fossils:  the  larger  shells  lay  lowermost,  the  smaller 
them.  In  the  pavement  of  this  little  town,  we  noticed 
»stone  with  pectmites. 

April  2%,  1787. 
dnd  Caltanisetta,  the  hill  subsided  suddenly  into  many 
ralleys,  all  of  which  pour  their  streams  into  the  river 
The  soil  here  is  reddish  and  very  loamy ;  much  of  it 
•ked ;  what  was  in  cultivation  bore  tolerably  good  crops, 
h  inferior  to  what  we  had  elsewhere  seen. 


Castro  Giovanni^  Sunday,  April  29,  1787. 
day  we  had  to  observe  still  greater  fertility  and  want  of 
ition.     Heavy  rains  had  &llen,  which  made  travelling 
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aaything  but  [neasaat,  as  we  had  to  pass  thi'ough.  many 
streams,  which  were  Bwollen  and  rapid.  At  the  3alfio,  where 
one  looks  round  in  vain  for  a  bridge,  I  was  struck  with  a  very 
Bingular  arrangement  for  passing  the  ford.  Strong  powerful 
men  were  waiting  at  the  river-side ;  of  these  two  placed 
th-emselvea  on  each  side  of  a  mule,  and  conducted  him,  rider, 
baggage  and  all,  through  the  deep  part  of  the  river,  tilt 
they  reach  a  great  hank  of  gravel  in  the  middle  ;  whea  the 
whole  of  the  traveUers  have  arrived  at  this  spot,  they  are  again 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  through  the  second  arm.  of  tLe 
etream,  while  the  feUows,  by  pushing  and  shoving,  keep  the 
animal  in  the  right  tract,  and  aupport  him  against  the  current 

On  the  water-aide  I  observed  bushes,  which,  however,  do 
not  spread  far  into  the  land.  The  Salso  washes  down  rubbla 
of  granite — a  transition  of  the  gneiss,  and  marble,  both 
hreccinn  and  also  of  a  single  colour. 

We  now  eaw  before  ua  the  isolated  mountain  ridge  on 
which  Castro  Giovanni  is  situate,  and  which  iinpaila  to  the 
country  about  it  a  grave  and  singular  character.  As  we  rode 
up  the  long  road  which  traverses  its  side,  we  found  that  the 
rock  consisted  of  muschelkalk  ;  large  calcined  shells  being 
huddled  together  in  heaps.  You  do  not  see  Castro  Giovanni 
until  you  reach  the  very  summit  of  the  ridge,  for  it  lies  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  mountain.  The  singular  little  town, 
with  its  tower,  and  the  village  of  Caltaseihetta,  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  left,  stand,  as  it  were,  solemnly  gazing  at  eaeh 
other.  lu  the  plains  we  saw  the  bean  in  fuU  blossom;  bat 
who  is  there  that  could  take  pleasure  in  such  a  sight  ?  The 
roads  here  were  horrible,  and  the  more  so  because  they  once 
were  paved,  and  it  rained  incessantly.  The  ancient  ©ma 
received  us  most  inhospitably, — a  room  with  a  pared  floor, 
with  shutters  and  no  window,  so  that  we  must  either  sit  in 
dai'kness  or  be  again  exposed  to  the  beating  rain,  from  which 
we  had  thought  to  escape  by  putting  up  here.  Some  relics 
of  our  travelling  provisions  were  greedily  devoured ;  and  the 
night  passed  most  miserably.  We  made  a  solemn  vow  never 
to  direct  our  course  again  towards  never  so  mythological 

Monday,  April  30,  1787. 
The  road  leading  from  Castro  Giovanni  was  so  rough  and 
bad.  that  we  were  obhged  to  lead  our  horses  down  it.     TTie 
sky  before  us  was  covered  with  thick  and  low  clouds,  while 
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high  above  them  a  singular  phenomenon  was  observable.  It 
was  striped  white  and  grey,  and  seemed  to  be  something 
corporeal ;  but  how  could  aught  corporeal  get  into  the  sky  ? 
Our  guide  enlightened  us.  This  subject  of  our  amazement 
was  a  side  of  Moimt  JBtna,  which  appeared  through  the 
opening  clouds.  Snow  alternating  with  the  crags  formed  the 
stripes — it  was  not,  however,  the  highest  peak  that  we  saw. 

The  precipitous  rock  on  which  the  ancient  Enna  was 
situated  lay  behind  us ;  and  we  di'ove  through  long,  long, 
lonely  valleys :  there  they  lay,  imcultivated  and  uniiiabited, 
abandoned  to  the  browsing  cattle,  which  we  observed  were  of  a 
beautiful  brown  colour,  not  large,  short-homed,  clean-limbed, 
lank  and  lively  as  deer.  These  poor  cattle  had  pasturage  enough,, 
but  it  was  greatly  encroached  upon,  and  in  some  parts  wholly 
taken  possession  of  by  the  thistles.  These  plants  have  here 
the  finest  opportunities  possible  to  disperse  ^eir  seed  and  to 
propagate  their  kind;  they  take  up  an  incredible  space, 
which  would  make  pasture  land  enough  for  two  large  estates. 
As  they  are  not  perennial,  they  might,  if  mowed  down  before 
flowering,  be  easily  eradicated. 

However,  after  having  thus  seriously  meditated  an  agricul- 
tural campaign  against  die  thistles,  I  must,  to  my  shame,  ad- 
mit they  are  not  altogether  useless.  At  a  lonely  farm-house 
where  we  pulled  up  to  bait,  there  were  also  stopping  two 
Sicilian  noblemen,  who  on  account  of  some  process  were 
riding  straight  across  the  country  to  Palermo.  With  amaze- 
ment we  saw  both  these  grave  personages  standing  before  a 
patch  of  these  thistles,  and  with  their  pocket-knives  cutting  oflF 
the  tops  of  the  tall  shoots.  Then  holdmg  their  prickly  booty  by 
the  tips  of  their  fingers,  they  pealed  off  the  rind,  and  devoured 
the  inner  part  with  great  satisfaction.  In  this  way  they  oc- 
cupied themselves  a  considerable  time,  while  we  were  refresh- 
ing ourselves  with  wine  (this  time  it  was  unmixed)  and  bread. 
The  vetturino  prepared  for  us  some  of  this  marrow  of  thistle 
stalks,  and  assured  us  that  it  was  a  wholesome,  cooling  food ; 
it  suited  our  taste,  however,  as  little  as  the  raw  cabbage  at 

Segeste.  

On  the  Road,  April  30,  1787. 

Having  reached  the  valley  through  which  the  rivulet  of  S. 
Pacio  winds  its  way,  we  found  the  district  consisting  of  a 
reddish,  black,  and  crumbly  limestone  :  many  brocks,  a  very 
white  soil»  a  beautiful  valley,  which  the  rivulet  made  ex- 


tremely  agreeable.  The  well  compounded  loamy  soil  ia  id 
some  places  twenty  feet  deep,  and  for  the  moat  part  of  sinulal 
quality  throughout.  The  crops  looked  beautiful ;  but  some 
of  thorn  were  not  very  clean,  and  all  of  them  very  backward 
us  compared  with  those  on  the  southern  side.  Here  there  are 
the  same  little  dwellings — and  not  a,  tree,  aa  was  the  case 
immediately  after  leaving  Castro  Giovanni.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  plenty  of  pasture  land,  but  sadly  confined  by  vast 
masses  of  thistles.  In  the  gravel  of  the  i-iver  we  again  fbund 
quartz,  both  simple  and  breccian. 

Molimenti,  quite  a  new  village,  wisely  built  in  the  centre 
of  beautiful  fields,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  S.  Paolo. 
The  wheat  in  its  neighbourhood  was  unrivalled  :  it  will  be 
ready  to  cut  as  early  as  by  the  20th  May.  In  the  whole 
district  1  could  not  discoviT  as  yet  a  trace  of  volcanic  in- 
fluence T  even  the  stream  brings  down  no  pebbles  of  thai 
character.  The  soil  is  well  mixed,  heavy  rather  than  light, 
and  has  on  the  whole  a  coffee-brown  and  slightly  violet  hue. 
All  the  hills  on  the  left,  which  inclose  the  stream,  are  lime- 
stone^  whose  varieties  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing, 
They,  however,  as  they  crmnble  under  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  are  evidently  the  causes  of  the  great  fertility  that 
marks  the  district  throughout. 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1787. 

Through  a  valley  which,  although  by  nature  it  waa 
throughout  alike  destined  to  fertility,  was  unequally  culti- 
vated, we  rode  along  very  moodily  because  among  so  many 
prominent  and  irregular  shapes  not  one  appeared  to  suit  our 
artiattc  designs.  Eniep  had  sketched  a  highly  interesting 
outline,  but  becase  the  foreground  and  intermediate  space 
was  thoroughly  revolting,  he  had  with  a  pleasant  joke  appended 
to  it  a  foi'eground  of  Poussin's,  which  cost  him  nothing. 
However,  they  made  together  a  very  pretty  picture.  How 
many  "picturesque  tours"  in  all  probability  contain  half  truths 
of  the  like  kind. 

Our  courier,  with  the  view  of  soothing  our  grumbling 
humour,  promised  us  a  good  inn  for  the  evening.  And 
in  fact,  he  brought  us  to  an  hotel  which  had  been  built  but  fl 
few  years  since  on  the  road  side,  and  being  at  a  considerable 
tUstance  fiv>m  Catania,  cannot  but  be  right  welcome  to  aH 
travellers.    For  our  part,  finding  ourselves,  after  twelve  day! 
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of  discomfort,  in  a  tolerable  apartment,  we  were  right 
glad  to  be  so  much  at  our  ease  again.  But  we  were  sur- 
prised  at  an  inscription  pencilled  on  the  wall  in  an  English 
character.  The  following  was  its  purport : — Traveller,  who- 
ever you  may  be,  be  on  your  guax d  against  the  inn  known  in 
Catania  by  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion ;  it  is  better  to  fall 
into  the  claws  of  all  the  Cyclops,  Sirens,  and  Scylla  together 
than  to  go  there.*'  Although  we  at  once  supposed  that  the 
good-meaning  counsellor  had  no  doubt  by  his  mythological 
figures  magnified  the  danger,  we  nevertheless  determined  to 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  "  Golden  Lion,"  which  was  thus 
proclaimed  to  us  to  be  so  savage  a  beast.  When,  therefore, 
our  muleteer  demanded  of  us  where  we  would  wish  to  put 
up  in  Catania,  we  answered  anywhere  but  at  the  Golden 
Lion !  Whereupon  he  ventured  to  recommend  us  to  stop 
where  he  put  up  his  beasts,  only  he  said  we  should  have  to 
provide  for  ourselves  just  as  we  had  hitherto  done. 

Towards  Hybla  Major  pebbles  of  lava  present  themselves, 
which  the  stream  brings  down  from  the  north.  Over  the  ferry 
you  find  limestone,  which  contains  all  sorts  of  rubble,  homstone, 
lava,  and  calx ;  and  then  hardened  volcanic  ashes,  covered  over 
with  calcareous  tufei.  The  hills  of  mixed  gravel  continue  till 
you  come  near  to  Catania,  at  and  beyond  which  place  you  find 
the  lava  flux,  from  JEtna.  You  leave  on  the  left  what  looks 
like  a  crater.  (Just  imder  Molimenti  the  peasants  were 
pulling  up  the  flax.)  Nature  loves  a  motly  garb  ;  and  here 
you  may  see  how  she  contrives  gaily  to  deck  out  the  dark 
bluish-gray  lava  of  the  mountains.  A  few  seasons  bring 
over  it  a  moss  of  a  high  yellow  colour,  upon  which  a  beautiM 
red  sedum  grows  luxuriantly,  and  some  other  lovely  violet 
flowers.  The  plantations  of  Cactus  and  the  vine-rows  be- 
speak a  careful  cultivation.  Now  immense  streams  of  lava 
begin  to  hem  us  in.  Motta  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  rock. 
The  beans  are  like  very  high  shrubs.  The  fields  vary  very 
much  in  their  geological  features ;  now  very  gravellv,  now 
better  mixed. 

The  vetturino,  who  probably  had  not  for  a  long  time  seen 
the  vegetation  of  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island,  burst 
into  loud  exclamations  about  the  beauty  of  the  crops,  and  with 
self  complaisant  patriotism  demanded  of  us,  if  we  ever  saw  such 


in  our  own  conintry?     Here,  however,  every  thinj^ 
to  them ;  you  see  few  if  any  treea.     But  the  sight  I 
pleased  us  was  a  young  girl,  of  a  splendid  but  sli^ 
who,  evidently  an  old  acquaintance,  kept  up  with  tl 
our  vetturino,  chatting  the  while,  and  spinning  a 
the  elegance  possible. 

Now   yellow  tints  begin  to   predominati 
Towards  Miaterbianco  the  cactuses  are  again  found  | 
hedges;  but  hedges  entirely  of  thia  strangely  g 
become,  as  you  approach  Catania,  more  and  more  ; 
itnd  are  even  still  more  beautiful. 


Ino 


uncondbrtable.     The  meal,  auch 
furnish,  was  none  of  the  best, 
have  been  tolerable,  but  for  an 
which  made  it  not  more  yellow  1 
abominable  of  bad  beds  had  almost  driv' 
bring  out  Hackert's  leathern  bag,  and 


Calania,  May  2.  1787. 

re  must  confess,  most 
ur  muleteer  could  alone 
jwl  stewed  in  rice  would 
Loderate  apice  of  saffiron, 
disagreeable.  The  most 
I  second  time  to 
therefore  next 
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morning  spoke  on  this  subject  to  our  obliging  host.  He  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  provide 
better  for  us  ;  ■'  but,"  he  aaid,  "there  is,  above  there,  a  house 
where  strangers  are  well  entertained,  and  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied." 

Saying  this,  he  pointed  ta  a  large  comer  house,  of  which 
the  part  that  was  turned  towards  us  seemed  to  promise  well. 
We  immediately  hurried  over  to  it.  and  found  a  very  testy 
peraonage,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a  waiter,  and  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  landlord  showed  us  an  excellent  bedroom  with  a 
sitting-room  adjoining,  and  assured  us  at  the  same  time  that  we 
should  be  well  attended  to.  Without  delay  we  demanded,  ac- 
cording to  our  practice,  what  waa  the  charge  for  dinner,  for  wine, 
for  luncheon,  and  other  particulars.  The  answers  were  all  fair ; 
and  we  hastily  had  our  trifles  brought  over  to  the  house,  and 
arranged  them  in  the  spacious  and  gilded  buffets.  For  the 
first  time  since  we  left  Palermo,  Kniep  found  an  opportunity 
to  spread  out  bis  portfolio,  and  to  arrange  his  drawings,  as  1 
did  my  notes.  Then  dehghtad  with  oiu'  fine  room,  we  stept  out 
ou  the  balcony  of  the  sitliug-room  to  enjoy  the  view.  When 
got  tired  of  looking  at  and  extolling  the  prospect,  we  turned 
:)iiicr  our  apartmeut,  and  commence  our  occupations,  when, 
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lo !  oyer  otir  head  was  a  large  golden  lion,  regarding  us  with  a 
most  threatening  aspect.  Quite  serious  we  looked  for  a  moment 
in  one  another's  £Eice,  then  smiled,  and  laughed  outright.  From 
this  moment,  however,  we  began  to  look  around  us  to  see 
whether  we  could  discover  any  of  these  Homeric  goblinSo 

Nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  On  the  contrary,  we 
found  in  the  sitting-room  a  pretty  young  woman,  who  was 
playing  about  with  a  child  from  two  to  three  years  old,  who 
stood  suddenly  still  on  being  hastily  scolded  by  the  vice- 
landlord: — "You  must  take  yourself  off!"  he  testily  ex- 
claimed ;  "you  have  no  business  here."  "  It  is  very  hard," 
she  rejoined,  "that  you  drive  me  away  ;  the  child  is  scarcely 
to  be  pacified  in  the  house  when  you  are  away,  and  the 
signori  will  allow  me,  at  least  while  you  are  present,  to  keep  the 
child  quiet."  The  husband  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to 
drive  her  away ;  the  child  at  the  door  cried  most  miserably, 
and  at  last  we  did  most  heartily  wish  that  the  pretty  young 
madam  had  stayed. 

Warned  by  ihe  Englishman,  it  was  no  art  to  see  through 
the  comedy :  we  played  the  Neulinge^  the  Unschuldige — ^he, 
however,  with  his  very  loving  paternal  feelings,  prevailed 
very  well.  The  child  in  feet  was  evidently  very  fond  of  him 
— and  probably  the  seeming  mother  had  pinched  him  at  the 
door  to  make  him  cry  so. 

And  so,  too,  with  the  greatest  innocence  possible  she  came 
and  stayed  with  him  as  the  man  went  out  to  deliver  for  us 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Domestic  Chaplain  of  Prince  Bis- 
can.  She  played  and  toyed  with  the  child  till  he  came  back 
bringing  word  from  the  Abbe  that  he  would  come  himself  and 
talk  widi  us  on  the  matter. 


Catania^  Thursday^  May  3,  1787. 
The  Abb^,  who  yesterday  evening  came  and  paid  his  re- 
spects to  us,  appeared  this  morning  in  good  time,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  the  palace,  which  is  of  one  story,  and  built  on 
a  tolerably  high  socle.  First  of  all  we  visited  the  museum, 
where  there  is  a  large  collection  of  marble  and  bronze  figures, 
vases,  and  all  sorts  of  such  like  antiques.  Here  we  had  once 
more  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  our  knowledge ;  and  the  trunk 
of  a  Jupiter,  which  I  was  already  acquainted  with  through 
a  cast  in  Tischbein's  studio,  particularly  ravished   me.     It 


^ 


-,s  far  higher  than.  I  am  able  to  estimate.  As, 
inmate  ofthe  house  gave  U8  ail  necosaaryhistoricalinfoniiBtioii. 
After  this  we  passed  into  a  spacious  and  lofty  saloon.  The 
many  chairs  around  and  against  the  walls  indicated  that  a 
numerous  company  was  often  assembled  here.  We  seated 
ourselves  in  hope  of  a  favourable  reception.  Soon  afterwards 
two  ladies  entered  and  walked  several  times  up  and  dovni  the 
room.  From  time  to  time  they  spoke  to  each  other.  When 
they  observed  us,  the  Abbe  rose,  and  I  did  the  same,  andw 
both,  bowed.  I  asked.  Who  are  they  ?  and  I  learned  that  the 
younger  lady  was  daughter  of  the  Prince,  but  the  elder  a 
noble  lady  of  Catania,  We  resumed  our  seats,  while  they 
continued  to  walk  up  and  down  aa  people  de  in  a  market-place. 

We  were  now  conducted  to  the  Prince,  who  (as  I  had  been 
already  given  to  understand)  honoured  me  with  a  singular  mark 
of  his  confidence  in  showing  me  his  collection  of  coins,  since,  by 
such  acts  of  kindness,  both  his  &ther  and  himself  had  lost 
many  a  rare  specimen ;  and  so  his  general  good  nature,  and 
wish  to  oblige,  had  been  naturally  much  contracted.  Ou  this 
occasion  I  probably  appeared  a  little '  better  informed  than 
(brmerly,  for  I  had  learned  something  from  the  esamination  ol 
Prince  Torremuzza's  collection.  I  again  contrived  to  enlai^ 
my  knowledge,  being  greatly  helped  by  Winckehnann's  never- 
failing  clues,  which  safely  led  the  way  through  aU  the  different 
epochs  of  art.  The  Prince,  who  was  well  informed  in  all 
these  matters,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  before  him  not  a  con. 
noisseur,  but  an  attentive  amateur,  willingly  informed  me  ol 
every  particular  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  ask  about. 

After  having  given  to  these  matters,  considerable,  but  stillfar 
less  timethantheydeserved,wewere  on  the  point  of  taking  our 
leave,  when  the  Prince  conducted  us  to  the  Princess,  his  mother, 
111  wnose  apartments  the  smaller  works  of  art  are  to  be  n 

We  found  a  venerable,' naturally  noble  lady,  who  received 
U8  with  the  words,  "  Pray  look  round  my  room,  gentlemen ; 
here  you  still  see  all  that  my  dear  departed  husband  collected 
and  arranged  for  me.  This  I  owe  to  the  affection  of  my  son, 
who  not  only  allows  me  still  to  reside  in  his  best  i-oom,  but 
has  even  forbidden  the  least  thing  to  be  taken  away  or 
removed  that  his  late  &theT  purchased  for  me,  and  chose  a 
place  for.  Thus  I  enjoy  a  double  pleasure  ;  not  only  have 
I  been  able  these  many  years  to  live  in  my  usual  ways  and 
liabits,  but  also  I  have,  as  foi-merly,  the  opportunity  to  & 
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form  the  acquaintance  of  those  worthy  strangers  who  come 
hither  from  widely  distant  places  to  examine  our  treasures." 

She  thereupon,  with  her  own  hands,  opened  for  us  the  glass- 
case  in  which  the  works  in  amber  were  preserved.  The  Sici- 
lian amber  is  distinguished  from  the  northern,  by  its  passing 
from  the  transparent  and  non-transparent, — ^from  the  wax  and 
the  honey-coloured, — through  all  possible  shades  of  a  de^p 
yellow,  to  the  most  beautifrd  hyacinthian  red.  In  the  case 
there  were  urns,  cups,  and  other  things,  and  for  executing 
which  large  pieces  of  a  marvellous  size  must  have  been  neces- 
sary;  for  such  objects,  and  also  for  cut-shells,  such  as  are  execu- 
ted at  Trapani,  and  also  for  exquisitely  manufactured  articles 
in  ivory,  the  Princess  had  an  especial  taste,  and  about  some 
of  them  she  had  amusing  stories  to  tell.  The  Prince  called 
our  attention  to  those  of  more  solid  value  among  them ;  and 
so  several  hours  slipped  away— not,  however,  without  either 
amusement  or  edification. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  the  Princess  discovered 
that  we  were  Germans :  she  therefore  asked  us  after  Eiedesel, 
Bartels,  and  Miinter,  all  of  whom  she  knew,  and  whose  seveitd 
characters  she  seemed  well  able  to  appreciate,  and  to  discrimi- 
nate. We  parted  reluctantly  from  her,  and  she  seemed  also  im- 
willing  to  bid  us  farewell.  An  insular  life  has  in  it  something 
very  peculiar  to  be  thus  excited  and  refreshed  by  none  but 
passing  sympathies. 

From  the  palace  the  Abbe  led  us  to  the  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery, and  took  us  to  the  cell  of  a  brother  of  the  order,  whose 
reserved  and  melancholy  expression  (though  he  was  not  of 
more  than  the  middle  age)  promised  but  little  of  cheerful  con- 
versation. He  was,  however,  the  skilftd  musician  who  alone 
could  manage  the  enormous  organ  in  the  church  of  this 
monastery.  As  he  rather  guessed  than  waited  to  hear  our 
request,  so  he  complied  with  it  in  silence.  We  proceeded  to 
the  very  spacious  church,  where,  sitting  down  at  the  glo- 
rious instrument,  he  made  its  softest  notes  whisper  through 
its  remotest  comers,  or  fiUed  the  whole  of  it  with  the  crash  of 
its  loudest  tones. 

If  you  had  not  previously  seen  the  organist,  you  would 
femcy  that  none  but  a  giant  could  exercise  such  power ;  as, 
however,  we  were  already  acquainted  with  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, we  only  wondered  that  the  necessary  exertion  had  not 
long  since  woi-n  him  out. 


[   HALT. 


I  Catania,  Friday,  May  4,  1787. 

'  Soon,  after  dinner  our  Abbe  arrived  with  a  carriage,  and 

pi  opoaed  to  show  ub  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  Upon  entering 
it  we  had  a  strange  dispute  about  precedence.  Having  got  up 
iirst,  I  had  seated  myself  on  the  left-hand  side.  Aa  he  ascended, 
he  beg^d  of  me  to  move,  and  to  take  the  right-hand  seat. 
I  begged  him  not  to  stand  on  such  ceremony.  "  Pardon  me," 
he  rephed,  "  and  let  ua  sit  aa  I  propose ;  for  if  I  take  my 
place  on  your  right,  every  one  will  believe  that  I  am  taking  a 
ride  with  you ;  but  if  I  sit  on  your  left,  it  is  thereby  indicated 
that  you  are  riding  with  me,  that  is,  withhim  who  has,  in  the 
Prince's  name,  to  show  you  the  city."  Against  this  nothing 
could,  of  course,  be  objected,  and  it  was  settled  accordingly. 
We  drove  up  the  streets  where  the  lava,  which,  in  1699, 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  this  city,  remains  visible  to  this 
day.  The  solid  lava  had  been  worked  like  any  other  rock, 
— streets  had  even  been  marked  out  on  its  surface,  and  partly 
built.  I  placed  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage  an  undoubted 
specimen  of  the  molten  rock,  remembering  that,  just  before 
my  departure  from  Germany,  the  dispute  had  arisen  about  the 
volcanic  origin  of  basalt.  And  I  did  so  in  many  other  places, 
in  order  to  have  several  varieties. 

However,  if  natives  hadnotproved  themselves  the  friends  of 
their  own  land^had  they  not  even  laboured,  either  for  the  sake 
ofprofit  or  of  science,  to  bringtogether  whatever  is  remarkable 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  traveller  would  have  had  to  trouble 
himself  long,  and  to  little  purpose.  In  Naples  I  had  received 
much  infonnation  from  the  dealer  in  lava,  but  still   more 

^  instruction  did  I  get  here  from  the  Chevalier  Glioeni.     In  his 

rich  and  excellently  arranged  museum  I  learned  more  or  less 
correctly  to  recognise  the  various  phenomena  of  tie  lava  of 
^tna ;  the  basalt  at  its  foot,  stones  in  a  changed  state — every- 
thing, in  fact,  waspointedouttomein  the  most  friendly  manner 
possible.  What  I  sawmost  tobewonderedat,  was  some  zeolites 
from  the  rugged  rocks  which  rise  out  of  the  sea  below  Jaci. 

As  we  inquired  of  the  Chevalier  which  was  the  best  course 
to  take  in  order  to  ascend  JE^na,  he  would  not  hear  of  so 
dangerous  an  attempt  as  trying  to  reach  the  summit,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  season  of  the  year.  "  Generally,"  he 
observed,  begging  my  pardon,  however,  "the  strangers  who 
eome  here  think  fiir  too  lightly  of  the  matter ;  we,  however. 
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who  are  neighbours  of  the  mountain,  are  quite  contented  if, 
twice  iQ  our  life,  we  hit  on  a  very  good  opportunity  to  reach 
the  summit.  Brydone,  who  was  the  first  by  his  description  to 
kindle  a  desire  to  see  this  fiery  peak,  did  not  himself  ascend 
it.  Count  Borch  leaves  his  readers  in  uncertainty ;  but,  in 
fact,  even  he  ascended  only  to  a  certain  height :  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  others.  At  present  the  snow  comes  down 
fer  too  low,  and  presents  insuperable  obstacles.  If  you  would 
take  my  advice,  you  will  ride  very  early  some  morning  for 
Monte  Rosso,  and  be  contented  with  ascending  this  height. 
From  it  you  will  enjoy  a  splendid  view  of  JEtna,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  an  opportimity  of  observing  the  old  lava, 
which,  bursting  out  from  that  point  in  1697,  unhappily  poured 
down  upon  the  city.  The  view  is  glorious  and  distinct ;  it 
is  best  to  listen  to  a  description  for  all  the  rest.'' 

Catania^  Saturday^  May  5,  1787. 
Following  this  good  counsel,  we  set  out  early  on  a  mule ; 
and,  continually  looking  behind  us  on  our  way,  reached  at 
last  the  region  of  the  lava,  as  yet  unchanged  by  time. 
Jagged  lumps  and  slabs  stared  us  in  the  Ssice,  among  which  a 
chance  road  had  been  tracked  out  by  the  beasts  We  halted  on 
the  first  considerable  eminence.  Kniep  sketched  ^ith  wonderM 
precision,  what  lay  before  us.  The  masses  of  lava  in  ^e  fore- 
ground, the  double  peak  of  Monte  Rosso  on  the  left,  right  before 
us  the  woods  of  Nicolosi,  out  of  which  rose  the  snow-capped  and 
slightly  smoking  summit.  We  drew  near  to  the  Red  Mountain. 
I  ascended  it.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  red  volcanic  rubbish, 
ashes,  and  stones,  heaped  together.  It  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  go  roimd  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  had  not  a  violent  and 
stormy  east  wind  made  my  footing  unsteady.  When  I  wished 
to  go  a  little  way,  I  was  obliged  to  take  off  my  cloak,  and 
then  my  hat  was  every  moment  in  danger  of  oeing  blown 
into  the  crater,  and  I  after  it.  On  this  accoimt  1  sat  down 
in  order  to  recover  myself,  and  to  take  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects ;  but  even  this  position  did  not  help  me  at 
all.  The  wind  came  direct  from  the  east,  over  the  glorious 
land  which,  far  and  near,  and  reaching  to  the  sea,  lay  below  me. 
The  outstretched  strand,  from  Messina  to  Syracuse,  with  its 
bays  and  headlands,  was  before  my  eyes,  either  quite  open, 
or  else  (though  only  in  a  few  small  points)  covered  with  rocks. 
When  I  came  down  quite  nimibed,  Kniep,  imder  the  shelt&t  <^t 


the  hill,  had  passed  his  time  well,  and  with  a  few  light  lines 
on  the  paper  had  perpetuated  the  memory  of  what  the  wild 
Btorm  had  allowed  mo  scarcely  to  sec,  and  still  less  to  fix  per- 
manently in  my  mind. 

Returned  once  more  to  the  jaws  of  the  Golden  Lion,  we  foimd 
the  waiter,  whom  we  had  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
accompanying  us.  He  praised  our  prudence  in  giving  up  the 
thought  of  visiting  the  summit,  hut  ui^ntly  recommended 
for  the  next  day  a  walk  by  the  sea  to  the  rocks  of  Jaei — it 
was  the  most  delightful  pleasure-trip  that  could  be  roade 
from  Catania :  but  it  would  be  well  to  take  something  to  eat 
ajid  drink  with  uh,  and  also  utensils  for  warming  our  viajids. 
His  wife  offered  herself  to  perform  this  duty.  Moreover,  be 
spoke  of  the  jubilee  there  was  wheu  some  Englishmen  hired  a 
boat  with  a  band  of  music  to  accompany  them — which  made 
it  more  delightful  than  it  was  possible  to  form  any  idea  of. 

The  rocks  of  Jaei  had  a  strong  attraction  for  me ;  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  knock  off  from  them  as  fine  zeohtea  as  I  had 
seen  in  Gioeni's  possession.  It  was  true  we  might  reduos 
the  scale  of  the  affair,  and  decline  the  attendance  of  the  wife; 
but  the  warning  of  the  Engliahmaa  prevailed  over  every  other 
consideration.  We  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  zeolites,  and 
prided  ourselves  not  a  little  at  this  act  of  self-denial. 

Catanim,  Sunday,  May  6,  1787. 

Our  clerical  companion  has  not  failed  us  to-day.  He 
conducted  us  to  some  remains  of  ancient  architecture ;  in 
examining  which,  however,  the  visitor  needs  to  bring  with 
him  no  ordinary  talent  of  restoration.  We  saw  the  renwinB 
of  the  great  cisterns  of  a  naumachy.  and  other  similar 
ruins,  which,  however,  have  been  filled  up  and  depressed 
by  the  many  successive  destructions  of  the  city  by  lava,  earth- 
quakes, and  wars.  It  is  only  those  who  are  most  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  the  ancients  that  can  now 
derive  either  pleasure  or  instruction  from  seeing  them. 

The  kind  Abbe  engaged  to  make  our  excuses  for  not  wait- 
ing again  on  the  Prince,  and  we  parted  with  lively  expres- 
sions of  mutual  gratitude  and  good  will. 

Tam-mina,  Mondaff,Jiiay  7, 1787. 
God  be  thanked  that  all  that  we  have  here  seen  this  day 
has  been  air?adf  ^mply  described — but  still  more,  that  Kiu'ep 
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W  resolved  to  spend  the  whole  of  to-morrow  in  the  open 
air,  taking  sketches.     When  you  have  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  wall  of  rocks,  which  rise  precipitously  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  you  find  two  peaks,  connected  by  a  semi- 
circle. Whatever  shape  this  may  have  had  originally  from  Na- 
ture has  been  helped  by  the  hand  of  man^  which  has  formed  out 
of  it  an  amphitheatre  for  spectators.  Walls  and  other  buildings 
have  furnished  the  necessary  passages  and  rooms.  Right  across, 
at  the  foot  of  the  semicircular  range  of  seats,  the  scene  was  built, 
and  by  this  means  the  two  rocks  were  joined  together,  and 
a  most  enormous  work  of  nature  and  art  combined. 

Now,  sitting  down  at  the  spot  where  formerly  sat  the  up- 
permost spectators,  you  confess  at  once  that  never  did  any  audi- 
ence, in  any  theatre,  have  before  it  such  a  spectacle  as  you  there 
behold.  On  the  right,  and  on  high  rocks  at  the  side,  castles 
tower  in  the  air — ^farther  on  the  city  lies  below  you;  and 
although  its  buildings  are  all  of  modem  date,  still  similar  ones, 
no  doubt,  stood  of  old  on  the  same  site.  After  this  the 
eye  falls  on  the  whole  of  the  long  ridge  of  JEtna,  then  on  the 
left  it  catches  a  view  of  the  sea-shore,  as  far  as  Catania,  and 
even  Syracuse,  and  then  the  wide  and  extensive  view  is  closed 
by  the  immense  smoking  volcano,  but  not  horribly,  for  the  at- 
mosphere, with  its  softening  effect,  makes  it  look  more  distant, 
and  milder  than  it  reaUy  is. 

If  now  you  turn  from  this  view  towards  the  passage  running 
at  the  back  of  the  spectators,  you  have  on  the  left  the  whole 
wall  of  the  rocks  between  which  and  the  sea  runs  the  road  to 
Messina.  And  then  again  you  behold  vast  groups  of  rocky 
ridges  in  the  sea  itself,  with  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  the  fai 
distance,  which  only  a  fixed  and  attentive  gaze  can  distinguish 
from  the  clouds  which  rise  rapidly  from  it. 

We  descended  towards  the  theatre,  and  tarried  awhile 
among  its  ruins,  on  which  an  accomplished  architect  would 
do  well  to  employ,  at  least  on  paper,  his  talent  of  restoration. 
After  this  I  attempted  to  make  a  way  for  myself  through  the  gar- 
dens to  the  city.  But  I  soon  learnt  by  experience  what  an  im- 
penetrable bulwark  is  formed  by  a  hedge  of  agaves  planted  close 
together.  You  can  see  through  their  interlacing  leaves,  and  you 
think,  therefore,  it  will  be  easy  to  force  a  way  through  them ; 
but  the  prickles  on  their  leaves  are  very  sensible  obstacles. 
If  you  step  on  these  colossal  leaves,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
bear  you,  they  break  off  suddenly ;  and  so,  instead  of  getting 
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out,  you  fall  into  the  anus  of  the  nest  plant.  When,  ho"*-- 
ever,  at  last  we  had  wound  our  way  out  of  the  labyrinth,  we 
found  hut  little  to  enjoy  in  the  city ;  though  from  tiie  neigh- 
bouring country  we  felt  it  impossible  to  piirt  before  sunsel. 
Infinitely  beautiful  was  it  to  observe  this  region,  of  which 
every  point  had  its  interest,  gradually  enveloped  in  darkness. 

Below  Taormina  :  on  the  Sea-shore, 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1787. 

Kniep,  whom,  hy  good  luck,  I  brought  with  nae  hither,  can- 
not be  praised  enough  for  relieving  me  of  a  burden  which 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  me,  and  which  goes  directly  ■ 
counter  to  my  nature.  He  has  gone  to  sketch  in  delail 
the  objects  which  yesterday  he  took  a  general  survey  of.  He 
will  have  to  point  his  pencil  many  a  time,  and  I  know  not 
wlien  he  will  have  finished,  I  shaU  have  it  in  my  power  tc 
see  all  these  sights  again.  At  first  I  wished  to  ascend  the 
height  with  him ;  but  then,  again,  I  was  tempted  to  remam 
here ;  I  sought  a  comer  like  the  bird  about  to  build  its  neat. 
In  a  sorry  and  neglected  peasant's  garden  I  have  seated  myself, 
on  the  trunk  of  an  orange-tree,  and  lost  myself  in  reveries. 
Orange-branches,  on  which  a  traveller  can  sit,  sounds  rather 
strangely ;  but  seems  quite  natural  when  one  knows  that  the 
orange-tree,  left  to  nature,  sends  out  at  u  Httle  distance  from 
the  root,  twigs,  which,  in  time,  become  decided  branches. 

And  so,  thinking  over  again  the  plan  of  the  "  Nansicaa," 
formed  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  concentration  of  the  "Odyssey." 
I  think  the  scheme  is  not  impracticable,  only  it  vrill  he  indis- 
pensable to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  difierence  of  the  Drama 
and  the  Epopee 

Kniep  has  come  down,  quite  happy  and  delighted,  and  has 
brought  back  with  him  two  large  sheets  of  drawing-paper, 
covered  with  the  clearest  outlines.  Both  wiU  contribute  to  pre- 
serve in  my  mind  a  perpetual  memory  of  these  glorious  days. 

It  must  not  be  left  unrecorded,  that  on  this  shore,  and 
beoeath  the  clearest  sky,  we  looked  around  us,  from  a  litdt 
balcony,  and  saw  roses,  and  heard  the  nightingales.  These 
we  are  told  sing  here  during  at  least  six   months  of  the 

twelve.  

from  Memory. 

The  activity  of  the  clever  artist  who  accompanies  n 
my  own  more  desultory  and  feeble  efforts,  having  now  i 
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'tte  the  possession  of  well-selected  sketches  of  the  country 
jwd  its  most  remarkable  points  (which,  either  in  outline,  or 
if  I  like,  in  well-finished  paintings,  will  be  mine  for  ever), 
I  have  been  able  to  resign  myself  more  entirely  to  an  impulse 
which  has  been  daily  growing  in  strength.     1  have  felt  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  animate  the  glorious  scenes  by  which  I  am 
surrounded — ^the  sea,  the  island,  the  heavens,  with  appropriate 
poetical  beings,  and  here,  in  and  out  of  this  locality,  to  finish 
a  composition  in  a  tone  and  spirit  such  as  I  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced.    The  clear  sky ;  the  smell  of  the  sea,  the  halo  which 
merges,  as  it  were,  into  one  the  sky,  the  headlands,  and  the 
sea  —  all  these  afforded  nourishment  to  my  purpose;    and 
whilst  I  wandered  in  those  beautiful  gardens,  between  blossom- 
ing hedges  of  oleander,  and  through  arbours  of  fruit-bearing 
orange,  and  citron-trees,  and  between  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  were  unknown  to  me,  I  felt  the  strange  influence  in  the 
most  agreeable  way  possible. 

Convinced  that  for  me  there  could  be  no  better  commen- 
tary  on  the  "  Odyssey"  than  even  this  very  neighbourhood,  1 
purchased  a  copy,  and  read  it,  after  my  own  fashion,  with 
incredible  interest.  But  I  was  also  excited  by  it  to  produce 
something  of  my  oWn,  which,  strange  as  it  seemed  at  the  first 
look,  became  dearer  and  dearer,  and  at  last  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  me.  For  I  entertained  the  idea  of  treating  the  story 
of  Nausicaa  as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  even  to  say  what  I  should  have  been 
able  to  make  of  it,  but  the  plan  I  had  quite  settled  in  my 
mind.  The  leading  idea  was  to  paint  in  Nausicaa,  an 
amiable  and  excellent  maiden  who,  wooed  by  many  suitors, 
but  conscious  of  no  preference,  coldly  rejected  all  advances, 
who,  however,  falling  in  love  with  a  remarkable  stranger, 
suddenly  alters  her  own  conduct,  and  by  an  overhasty  avowal 
of  her  affection  compromises  herself ;  and  consequently  gives 
rise  to  a  truly  tragic  situation.  This  simple  fable  might,  1 
thought,  be  rendered  highly  interesting  by  an  abundance  of 
subordinate  motives,  and  especially  by  the  naval  and  insular 
character  of  the  locality,  and  of  the  personages  where  and 
among  whom  the  scene  was  laid,  and  by  the  peculiar  tone  it 
would  thence  assume. 

The  first  act  began  with  the  game  at  ball.  The  unexpected 
acquaint^ce  is  made ;  the  scruple  to  lead  him  herself  into  the 
city  is  already  the  harbinger  of  her  love. 
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The  second  act  unfolds  tlie  characters  of  the  household  o£ 
AltinouH,  imd  of  the  suitors,  and  ends  with  the  arrival  of  Ulysses. 

The  third  is  devoted  entirely  to  exhibiting  the  greatness  and 
merits  of  the  new  comer,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  in  the  course  of 
the  dialogue,  (which  was  to  bring  out  the  history  of  hia  adven- 
tures), to  produce  a  truly  artistic  and  agreeable  eflfect  by  repre- 
aentine  the  various  ways  in  which  this  story  was  received  by  his 
several  hearers.  During  the  narrative,  the  paasions  were  to  be 
heightened,  and  Nausicaa'a  lively  sympathy  with  the  stranger 
to  be  thrown  out  more  and  more  by  conflicting  feelings. 

In  the  fourth  act,  Ulysses,  (off  tie  scone,)  gives  convincing 
proofs  of  his  valour ;  while  the  women  remain,  and  give  "  " 
scope  to  their  likings,  their  hopes,  and  all  other  tender  e 
tions.  The  high  fevour  in  which  the  stranger  stands  with  all. 
makes  it  impossible  for  Nausicaa  to  restrain  her  own  feelings,  and 
so  she  becomes  irreparably  compromised  with  her  own  people. 
Ulysses,  who,  partly  innocent,  partly  to  blame,  is  the  cause  of 
all  this,  now  announces  his  intention  to  depart ;  and  nothing 
remains  for  the  unhappy  Nausicaa,  but  in  the  fifth  act  to 
seek  for  an  end  of  existence. 

In  this  composition,  there  was  nothing  which  I  was 
able  by  experience  to  paint  after  nature.  Even  while  travel- 
ling— even  in  peri! — to  excite  favourable  feehuga  which, 
although  they  did  not  end  tragically,  might  yet  prove  painfid 
enough,  and  perhaps  dangei'ous,  and  would,  at  all  events,  leave 
deep  wounds  behind — even  the  supposed  accidents  of  describ- 
ing, in  lively  colours,  for  the  entertoinment  of  others,  objects 
oleeryed  at  a  great  distance  firom  home,  travelhng  adventures 
aad  chances  of  life — to  be  looked  upon  by  the  young  as  a 
demigod,  hut  by  the  more  sedate  as  a  talker  of  rhodomoutade. 
and  to  meet  now  with  imespected  favour,  and  now  with 
unexpected  rebuffs — all  this  caused  me  to  feel  so  great  an 
attachment  to  this  plan,  that  in  thinking  of  it,  I  dreamed 
away  all  the  time  of  my  stay  at  Palermo,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  rest  of  my  Sicilian  tour.  It  was  this  that  made  me  care 
little  for  all  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  I  met  with  ; 
for,  on  this  classic  ground,  a  poetic  vein  had  taken  possession 
of  me,  causing  all  that  I  saw,  experienced,  or  observed,  to  be 
taken  and  re^rded  in  a  joyous  mood. 

After  my  usual  habit- — whether  a  good  or  a  bad  one 
wrote  down  httlo  or  nothing  of  the  piece ;  but  worked  in 
mind  the  most  of  it.  with  all  the  minutest  detail.     And  ihem, 
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mind,  pushed  out  of  thought  by  many  subsequent  dis- 
is,  it  has  remained  until  tiiis  moment,  when,  however, 
ecollect  nothing  but  a  yery  faint  idea  of  it. 

May  8,  1787.  On  the  road  to  Messina. 
h  limestone  rocks  on  the  left.  They  become  more 
coloured  as  you  advance,  and  form  many  beautiftd 
Presently  there  commences  a  sort  of  rock  which  may 
ed  clay  slate,  or  sand-stone  (greywacke).  In  the 
you  now  meet  pebbles  of  granite.  The  yellow  apples 
olanum,  the  red  flowers  of  the  oleander,  give  beauty  to 
dscape.  The  little  stream  of  Nisi  brings  down  with  it 
>bbles,  as  do  also  all  the  streams  we  afterwards  came  to. 


Wednesday^  May  9,  1787. 
3n  by  a  stormy  east  wind,  we  rode  between  the  raging 
the  right,  and  the  wall  of  rocks,  from  the  top  of 
ve  were  yesterday  looking  down;  but  this  day  we  have 
Dutinually  at  war  with  flie  water.  We  had  to  cross 
rable  brooks,  of  which  the  largest  bears  the  honour- 
Le  of  a  river.  However,  these  streams,  as  well  as  the 
svhich  they  bring  down  with  them,  were  easier  to  buffet 
an  the  sea,  which  was  raging  violently,  and  at  many 
lashed  right  over  the  road  against  the  rocks,  which 
back  the  thick  spray  on  the  travellers.  It  was  a 
I  sight,  and  its  rarity  to  us  made  us  quite  ready  to  put 
I  all  its  inconvenience. 

be  same  time  there  was  no  lack  of  objects  for  the 
ogical  observer.  Enormous  masses  of  limestone,  un- 
3d  by  the  wind  and  the  waves,  fell  from  time  to  time ; 
er  particles  are  worn  away  by  the  continual  motion  of 
-^es,  while  the  harder  substances  imbedded  in  them  are 
ind;  and  so  the  whole  strand  is  strewed  vnXh  variegated 
ei^ng  on  the  homstone,  of  which  I  selected  and 
off  many  a  specimen. 

Messina^  Thursday^  May  10,  1787. 
so  at  last  we  arrived  in  Messina,  where,  as  we  knew  of 
ing,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  pass  the  first  night  at 
rters  of  our  vetturino,  and  then  look  out  in  the  mom- 
a  more  comfortable  habitation.  In  consequence  of 
olution,  our  first  er  trance  gave  us  the  terrible  idea  of 
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entering  a  ruined  city.  For,  during  a  whole  quarter  of  un  hour 
as  wb  rode  along,  we  passed  ruin  after  ruin,  before  we  reacted 
the  auberge,  which,  being  the  only  new  building  that  1 
sprung  up  in  this  quarter,  opens  to  you  from  its  first  etory 
window  a  view  of  nothing  but  a  rugged  waste  of  ruins.  Be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  stable  yard  not  a  liring  being  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  seen.  Dm-ing  tlie  night  the  stillness  wai 
frightful.  The  doors  would  neither  bolt  nor  even  close ;  there 
was  no  more  proiision  here  for  the  entertainment  of  human 
guests  than  at  any  other  of  the  similar  posting  stations. 
Howerer,  we  slept  away  very  comfortably  ou  a  aiattrass 
which  oiu"  vetturino  :ook  away  from  beneath  the  very  body 

of  our  host.  

Friday.  May  U.  1787. 
To-day  we  parted  Irom  our  worthy  muleteer,  and  a  good 
largesse  rewarded  him  for  his  attentive  services.  We  paited 
very  amicably,  nfter  he  had  first  procured  us  a  servant,  to  take 
uB  at  once  to  the  best  inn  in  the  place,  and  afterwards  to 
show  us  whatever  was  at  all  remarkable  in  Messina.  Our 
first  host,  in  order  that  his  wish  to  get  rid  of  us  might  be 
gratified  as  quickly  as  possible,  helped  to  cany  our  boses  snd 
other  packages  to  a  pleasant  lodging  nearer  to  the  inhabited 
portion  of  the  city — that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  city  itselt 
llio  following  description  will  give  some  idea  of  it.  The 
terrible  calamity  which  visited  Messina  and  swept  airay 
twelve  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  did  not  leave  behind  il 
a  single  dwelling  for  the  thirty  thousand  who  survived. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  entirely  thrown  do«-n ;  the  cracked 
and  shaking  walls  of  the  others  made  them  quite  unsafe  to  live 
in.  On  the  extensive  meads,  therefore,  to  the  north  of  Mes- 
sina, a  city  of  planks  was  hastOy  erected,  of  which  any  one 
will  quickly  form  an  idea  who  has  ever  seen  the  Rdmerberg 
at  Frankfort  during  the  fair,  or  has  passed  through  the  mar- 
ket-place at  Leipzig ;  for  all  the  retail  houses  and  the  work- 
shopB  are  open  towards  the  street,  and  the  chief  buginesB  m 
carried  on  in  front  of  them.  Therefore,  there  are  but  few  rf 
the  larger  houses  even  that  are  particularly  well  closed  against 
publicity.  Thus,  then,  have  they  been  liying  for  three  years.siui 
the  habits  engendered  byeuchbooth-like.hut-Iike 
tent-like  dwellings,  has  had  a  decided  influence  o' 
tor  of  the  occupants.  The  horror  caused  by  tlijs  unparalleled 
otnt,  the  dread  of  its  recurrence,  impels  them   with,  l^fat* 
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bearted  cheerfulness  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  passing  moment. 
A  dreadful  expectation  of  a  fresh  calamity  was  excited  on  21st 
April— only  twenty  days  ago,  that  is— by  an  earthquake, 
which  again  sensibly  shook  the  ground.  We  were  shown  a 
small  church  where  a  multitude  of  people  were  crowded  to- 
gether at  the  very  moment,  and  perceived  the  trembling. 
Some  persons  who  were  present  at  the  time  do  not  appear  even 
yet  to  have  recovered  from  their  fright. 

In  seeking  out  and  visiting  these  spots  we  were  accom- 
panied by  a  friendly  consul,  who  spontaneously  put  himself 
to  much  trouble  on  our  account — a  kindness  to  be  grateftdly 
acknowledged  in  this  wilderness  more  than  in  any  other  place. 
At  the  same  time,  having  learned  that  we  were  soon  about  to 
leave,  he  informed  us  that  a  French  merchantman  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  Naples.  The  news  was  doubly  wel- 
come, as  the  flag  of  France  is  a  protection  against  the  pirates. 

We  made  our  kind  cicerone  aware  of  our  desire  to  examine 
the  inside  of  one  of  the  larger  (though  still  one  storied)  huts, 
and  to  see  their  plain  and  extemporized  economy.  Just  at  this 
moment  we  were  joined  by  an  agreeable  person,  who  presently 
described  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of  French.  After  finishing 
our  walk,  the  consul  made  known  to  him  our  wish  to  look  at 
one  of  these  buildings,  and  requested  him  to  take  us  home 
with  him  and  show  us  his. 

We  entered  the  hut,  of  which  the  sides  and  roof  consisted 
alike  of  planks.  The  impression  it  left  on  the  eye  was  exactly 
that  of  one  of  the  booths  in  a  fair,  where  wild  beasts  or  other 
curiosities  are  exhibited.  The  timber  work  of  the  walls  and 
the  roof  was  quite  open.  A  green  curtain  divided  off  the 
front  room,  which  was  not  covered  with  deals,  but  the  natural 
floor  was  left  just  as  in  a  tent.  There  were  some  chairs  and 
a  table;  but  no  other  article  of  domestic  furniture.  The 
space  was  lighted  from  above  by  the  openings  which  had  been 
accidentally  left  in  the  roofing.  We  stood  talking  together 
for  some  time,  while  I  contemplated  the  green  curtain  and  the 
roof  within,  which  was  visible  over  it,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
from  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  two  lovely  girls'  heads, 
black-eyed,  and  black-hafred,  peeped  over  full  of  curiosity, 
but  vanished  again  as  soon  as  they  saw  they  were  perceived. 
However,  upon  being  asked  for  by  the  consul,  after  the  lapse  of 
just  so  much  time  as  was  necessary  to  adorn  themselves,  they 
came  forward,  and  with  their  well  dressed  and  neat  little  bodies 
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crept  before  the  green  tapestry.  From  their  quL-ationB  vn 
clearly  perceived  that  they  looked  upon  us  as  febulouB  beuigt 
fi-ora.  another  world,  in  which  most  amiable  delusion  ovi 
answers  must  have  gone  £ir  to  confirni  them.  Tht'  coDanl 
gave  a  merry  description  of  our  singular  appearance :  Uie  con- 
vereation  was  so  very  agreeablo,  that  we  found  it  hard  to  part 
with  them.  It  was  not  until  we  had  got  out  of  the  door  thni 
it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  never  seen  the  inner  room,  and 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  construction  of  the  house,  being 
entirely  taken  up  with  its  fair  inhabitants. 


Mesiina,  Saturday,  May  12,  1787. 

Among  other  things  we  were  told  by  the  consul,  thikt 
although  it  was  not  indispensably  necessary,  still  it  would  be 
as  well  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  governor,  a  Etrange  old 
■nun,  who,  by  his  humours  and  prejudices,  might  as  readily 
injure  as  benefit  us :  that  besides  it  always  told  in  his  (lie 
consul's)  fiivour  if  be  was  the  means  of  introducing  distjo- 
guished  personagea  to  the  governor ;  and  besides,  no  stranger 
arriving  here  con  tell  whether  some  time  or  other  he  maj 
not  somehow  or  other  require  the  assistance  of  tbi"  personage. 
So  to  please  my  friend,  I  went  with  him. 

As  we  entered  the  ante-chamber,  we  heard  in  the  inner  room 
a  most  horrible  hubbub  ;  a  footman,  with  a  -very  punch-likB 
expreBKion  of  countenance,  whispered  in  the  consul's  ear  :— 
"  An  ill  day — a  dangerous  moment!''  However  we  entered, 
and  found  the  governor,  a  very  old  man.  sitting  at  a  table  neu 
the  window,  with  his  back  turned  towards  us.  Large  pilR' 
of  old  discoloured  letters  were  lying  before  liim,  from  wnidi, 
with  the  greatest  sedatcness,  he  went  on  cutting  out  the  un- 
written portion  of  the  paper^ — thus  giving  pretty  strong  prooft 
of  hia  tove  of  economy.  During  this  peaceful  occu|ntiDiU 
however,  he  was  fearfully  rating  and  cursing  away  ataie- 
spectable  looking  personage,  who,  to  judge  from  hie  coatmHi 
was  probably  connected  with  Malta,  and  who,  with  gKRt 
coolness  ond  precision  of  manner,  was  defending  hiinMlf 
for  which,  however,  lie  was  afforded  hut  Httle  opportunity. 
^liough  thus  rated  and  scolded,  he  yet  with  great  sclf-poeseB- 
sion  endeavoured  by  appeahng  to  his  passport  and  to  hie 
well-known  conuections  in  Naples,  to  remove  a  suspicion  whidi 
llie  governor,  as  it  woidd  appear,  had  formed  against  him  u 
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ing  backwatds  and  foinvards  without  any  apparent  busi- 
j.  All  this,  however,  was  of  no  use :  the  governor  went 
cutting  his  old  letters,  and  carefully  separating  the  clean 
er,  and  scolding  all  the  while. 

lesides  ourselves  there  were  about  twelve  other  persons  in 
room,  spectators  of  the  bull-baiting,  standing  hovering  iu 
Ty  wide  circle,  and  apparently  envying  us  our  proximity 
lie  door,  as  a  desirable  position  should  the  passionate  old 
L  seize  his  crutch,  and  strike  away  right  and  left.  During 
scene  our  good  consul's  face  had  lengthened  considerably ; 
my  part,  my  courage  was  kept  up  by  the  grimaces  of  a  foot- 
le who,  though  just  outside  the  door,  was  close  to  me,  and 
I,  as  often  as  I  turned  round,  made  the  drollest  gestures 
lible  to  appease  my  alarm,  by  indicating  that  all  this 
not  matter  much. 

nd  indeed  the  awM  affair  was  quickly  brought  to  an 
The  old  man  suddenly  closed  it  with  observing  that 
e  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  clapping  the  Maltese  in  pri- 
and  letting  him  cool  his  heels  in  a  cell — however,  he  would 
,  it  over  this  time ;  he  might  stay  in  Messina  the  few  days  he 
spoken  of — but  after  that  he  must  pack  off,  and  never  show 
Eace  there  again.  Very  coolly,  and  without  the  slightest 
ige  of  countenance,  the  object  of  suspicion  took  his  leave, 
^efully  saluting  the  assembly,  and  ourselves  in  parti- 
,r,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd  to  get  to  the  door, 
the  governor  turned  round  fiercely,  intending  to  add  yet 
;her  menace,  he  caught  sight  of  us,  and  immediate 
^vering  himself,  nodded  to  the  consid,  upon  which  hff 
ped  forward  to  introduce  me. 

he  governor  was  a  person  of  very  great  age  ;  his  head  bent 
^ards  on  his  chest,  while  from  beneath  his  grey  shaggy 
ws^  black  sunken  eyes  cast  forth  stealthy  glances.  Now, 
ever,  he  was  quite  a  different  personage,  from  what  we  had 
I  a  few  moments  before.  He  begged  me  to  be  seated  ;  and 
uninterruptedly  pursuing  his  occupation,  asked  me  many 
stions,  which  I  duly  answered,  and  concluded  by  inviting 
to  dine  with  him  as  long  as  I  should  remain  here.  The  con- 
satisfied  as  well  as  myself,  nay,  even  more  satisfied,  since 
mew  better  than  I  did  the  danger  we  had  escaped,  made 
je  to  descend  the  stairs ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  had  no  desire 
r  again  to  approach  the  lion's  den. 


Messina,  Sunday.  May  13,  1787, 
Wakiiig  this  morning,  we  Ibund  ourselves  in  a  much  [defl 
santei  apartment,  and  with  the  sun  sliining  brightly,  but  slJU 
in  poor  afflicted  Messina,  Singularly  unpleaaant  is  the  vii  ' 
the  so-called  Polazzata,  a  crescent-shaped  row  of  rieal  pai 
which  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  league  encloaes  and  marks  out 
the  roadstfiiid.  All  were  built  of  stone,  and  four  stories  high ; 
of  several  the  whole  front,  up  to  the  cornice  of  the  roof,  is 
still  standing,  while  others  have  been  thrown  down  as  low  lU 
the  first,  or  second,  or  third  story.  So  that  this  once  splendid 
line  of  buildings  exhibits  at  present  with  its  many  chasms  and 
Derforations,  a  strangely  revolting  appearance :  for  the  bine 
heaven  may  be  seen  through  almost  every  windo^v■.  The  in- 
terior apartments  in  all  are  utterly  destroyed  and  fallen. 

One  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon  is  the  fact  that  the 
splendid  architectural  edifices  erected  by  the  rich,  tempted 
their  less  wealthy  neighbours  to  vie  with  them,  in  appearance 
at  least,  and  to  hide  behind  a  new  front  of  cut  stone  the 
old  houses,  which  had  been  built  of  larger  and  smaller  rubble- 
stones,  kneaded  together  and  consolidated  with  plenty  ot 
mortar.  This  joining,  not  much  to  be  trusted  at  any  time, 
was  quickly  loosened  and  dissolved  by  the  terrible  earthquake. 
The  whole  fell  t<^ther.  Among  the  many  singular  instances 
of  wonderful  preservation  which  occurred  in  this  calamity, 
they  tell  the  following.  The  owner  of  one  of  these  house* 
had,  exactly  at  the  awful  moment,  entered  the  recess  of  a 
window  ,while  the  whole  house  fell  t<^ther  behind  him ;  ud 
there,  suspended  aloft,  but  sale,  he  calmly  awaited  the  moment 
of  his  liberation  from  his  airy  prison,  'iliat  this  style  of  build- 
ing, which  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  having  no  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  principal  cause  why  the  ruin  of 
the  city  was  so  total  as  it  was,  is  proved  by  the  feet  that  the 
houses  which  were  of  a  more  solid  masonry  are  still  standing. 
The  Jesuits'  College  and  Church,  which  are  solidly  built  of  cut 
stone,  are  still  standing  uninjured,  with  their  original  substan. 
tial  fabric  unimpaired.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  tht 
appearance  of  Mesnina  is  most  oppressive,  and  reminds  one  ol 
the  times  when  the  Sicani  and  Siculi  abandoned  this  restless  aikd 
treacherous  district,  to  occupy  the  western  coast  of  the  island. 
After  passing  the  morning  in  v'ewlng  these  ruins,  we  entered 
our  inu  to  take  a  frugal  niea3,    We  were  still  sitting  at  tabte^' 
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ourselves  quite  comfortable,  when  the  consurs  servant 
)reathless  into  the  room,  declaring  that  the  governor  had 
»king  for  me  all  over  the  city — ^he  had  invited  me  to  din- 
l  yet  I  was  absent.  The  consul  earnestly  intreated  me 
mediately,  whether  I  had  or  not  dined — ^whether  I  had 

the  hour  to  pass  through  forgetfulness  or  design.  I 
,  for  the  first  time,  how  childish  and  silly  it  was  to  allow 
at  my  first  escape  to  banish  all  further  recollection  of 
dop's  invitation.  The  servant  did  not  allow  me  to 
his  representations  were  most  urgent  and  most  direct 
•oint ;  if  I  did  not  go  the  consul  would  be  in  danger  of 
^  all  that  this  fiery  despot  might  chose  to  infiict  upon 
I  his  countrymen. 

st  I  was  arranging  my  hair  and  dress,  I  took  courage, 
b  a  lighter  heart  foUowed,  invoking  Ulysses  as  my 
oint,  and  begging  him  to  intercede  in  my  behalf  with' 
Lthene. 

ed  at  the  lion's  den,  I  was  conducted  by  a  fine  foot- 
o  a  large  dining-room,  where  about  forty  people  were 
at  an  oval  table,  without,  however,  a  word  being 
The  place  on  the  governor's  right  was  unoccupied, 
t  was  I  accordingly  conducted. 

ag  saluted  the  host  and  his  guests  with  a  low  bow,  I 
''  seat  by  his  side,  excused  my  delay  by  the  vast  size  of 
',  and  by  the  mistakes  which  the  unusual  way  of 
ig  the  time  had  so  often  caused  me  to  make.  With  a 
)k,  he  replied,  that  if  a  person  visited  foreign  countries, 
t  to  make  a  point  to  learn  its  customs,  and  to  guide 
rements  accordingly.  To  this  I  answered  that  such 
variably  my  endeavour,  only  I  had  found  that,  in  a 

locality,  and  amidst  totally  new  circumstances,  one 
Jy  feU  at  first,  even  with  the  very  best  intentions,  into 
rhich  might  appear  impardonable,  but  for  the  kindness 
eadily  accepted  in  excuse  for  them  the  plea  of  the 
of  travelling,  the  distraction  of  new  objects,  the  neces- 
providing  for  one's  bodily  comforts,  and,  indeed,  of 
ig  for  one's  further  travels. 

upon  he  asked  me  how  long  I  thought  of  remaining, 
red  that  I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  stay  here 
nsiderable  period,  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
^,  by  my  close  attention  to  his  orders  and  commands. 


my  gratituile  for  the  favour  he  had  shewn  me.  After  a 
he  inquired  what  I  had  seen  in  Messina?  I  detailed  to  him 
my  morning's  occupation,  with  some  remfirks  on  what  I  had 
seen,  adding  that  what  most  had  struck  me  was  the  cleanlinesa 
and  good  order  in  the  streets  of  this  devastated  city.  And.  in 
fact,  it  was  highly  admirahle  to  ohaeire  how  all  the  streets  had 
been  cleared  by  throwing  the  rubbish  among  the  fallen  fortifi- 
catiouH.  and  by  piling  up  the  stones  against  the  houses,  b] 
which  means  the  middle  of  the  streets  had  been  made  pei 
fectly  free  and  open  for  trade  and  traffic.  And  this  gave  m 
an  opportunity  to  pay  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  hig 
excellency,  by  observing  that  aU  the  Messinese  thankfully 
acknowledged  that  they  owed  this  convenience  entirely  to  his 
care  and  forethought.  "  They  acknowledge  it,  do  they,"  he 
growled :  "  well,  every  one  at  first  complained  loudly  enoti^ 
of  tie  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  take  his  share  of  tie 
necessary  labour."  I  made  some  general  remarks  upon  the 
wise  intentions  and  lofty  designs  of  government  being  only 
slowly  understood  and  appreciated  and  on  similar  topics.  He 
asked  if  I  had  seen  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  when  I  seid, 
No,  he  rejoined  that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  shown  to  ir 
all  its  splendour. 

During  this  conversation,  which  was  interrupted  with  a  few 
pauses,  l£e  rest  of  the  company,  1  observed,  maintained  a  deep 
silence,  scarcely  moving  except  so  far  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  place  the  food  in  their  mouths.  And  so,  too. 
when  the  table  was  removed,  and  coffee  was  sen-ed,  they  stood 
up  round  the  walls  like  so  many  wax  dolls.  I  went  up  tc  ' ' 
chaplain,  who  was  to  shew  rae  the  church,  and  began  to  tl 
him  in  advance  for  the  trouble.  However,  he  moved  off,  after 
humbly  assuring  me  that  the  command  of  his  excelienoy  w 
in  his  eyes  all  sufficient.  Upon  this  I  turned  to  a  young 
stranger  who  stood  near,  who,  however.  Frenchman  as  he 
was,  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  at  his  ease  ;  for  he,  too,  seemed 
to  he  struck  dumb  and  petrified,  like  the  rest  of  the  company, 
among  whom  I  recognised  ma"y  Ttses  who  had  been  any 
'filing  but  willing  witnesses  cf  yesterday's  scene. 

The  governor  moved  to  a  distance ;  and  after  a  little  while, 
the  chaplain  observed  to  me  that  it  was  time  to  be  going.  I 
followed  him;  therest  of  the  company  had  silently  one  by  cine 
disappeared.  He  led  mc  to  the  gate  of  the  Jesuit's  churob, 
■a-hich   rises  m  the    air  willi   all  the   splendour  and    reallj 
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imposing  effect  of  the  architecture  of  these  fathers.  A 
porter  came  immediately  towards  us,  and  invited  us  to  enter ; 
out  the  priest  held  me  back,  observing  that  we  must  wait  foi 
the  governor.  The  latter  presently  arrived  in  his  carriage,  and, 
stopping  in  the  piazza,  not  far  from  the  church,  nodded  to  us  to 
approach,  whereupon  all  three  advanced  towards  him.  He  gave 
the  porter  to  understand  that  it  was  his  command  that  he 
should  not  only  shew  me  the  church  and  all  its  parts,  but 
should  also  narrate  to  me  in  full  the  histories  of  the  several 
altars  and  chapels ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  should  also  open 
to  me  all  the  sacrists,  and  shew  me  their  remarkable  contents. 
I  was  a  person  to  whom  he  was  to  show  all  honour,  and  who 
must  have  every  cause  on  his  return  home  to  speak  well  and 
honourably  of  Messina.  "  Fail  not,"  he  then  said,  turning  to 
me  with  as  much  of  a  smile  as  his  features  were  capable  of,— 
"  Fail  not  as  long  as  you  are  here  to  be  at  my  dinner-table  in 
good  time^you  shall  always  find  a  hearty  welcome."  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  make  him  a  most  respectful  reply  before  the 
carriage  moved  on. 

From  this  moment  the  chaplain  became  more  cheerful,  and  we 
entered  the  church.  The  Castellan  (for  so  we  may  well  name 
him)  of  this  fairy  palace,  so  little  suited  to  the  worship  of  God, 
set  to  work  to  fulfil  the  duty  so  sharply  enjoined  on  him,  when 
Kniep  and  the  consul  rushed  into  the  empty  sanctuary,  and 
gave  vent  to  passionate  expressions  of  their  joy  at  seeing  me 
again  and  at  liberty,  who,  they  had  believed,  would  by  this 
time  have  been  in  safe  custody.  They  had  sat  in  agonies  until 
the  roguish  footman  (whom  probably  the  consul  had  well-feed) 
came  and  related  with  a  hundred  grimaces  the  issue  of  the 
affair;  upon  which  a  cheerful  joy  took  possession  of  them,  and 
they  at  once  set  out  to  seek  me,  as  their  informant  had  made 
known  to  them  the  governor's  kind  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  church,  and  thereby  gave  them  a  hope  of  finding  me. 

We  now  stood  before  the  high  altar  ^  listening  to  the  enu- 
meration of  the  ancient  rarities  with  which  it  was  inlaid : 
pillars  of  lapis  lazuli  fluted,  as  it  were,  with  bronzed  and  with 
gilded  rods ;  pilasters  and  panellings  after  the  Florentine 
&shion;  gorgeous  Sicilian  agates  in  abundance,  with  bronze  and 
gilding  perpetually  recurring  and  combining  the  whole  together. 

And  now  commenced  a  wondrous  counterpointed  fugue^ 
Kniep  and  the  consul  dilating  on  the  perplexities  of  the 
late  incident,  and  the  snowman  emunerating  the  costly  articles 


of  the  weU-preserved  splendour,  broke  in  alternately,  both 
fully  possessed  with  their  subject.  This  afforded  a  twofold 
gratification  :  I  became  sensible  how  lucky  was  my  escape, 
and  at  the  some  time  hod  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  produC' 
tioua  of  the  Sicilian  mountains,  on  which,  in  their  native 
Btattj  I  had  already  bestowed  attention,  here  worked  up  and 
employed  for  architectural  purposes. 

My  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  several  elements  of 
which  this  splendour  was  composed,  helped  me  to  discoTer 
that  what  was  called  lapis  lazuli  in  these  columns  was  probably 
nothing  but  calcara,  though  calcara  of  a  more  beautiM  colour 
than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  withal  most  incom- 
parably pieced  together.  But  even  fuch  as  they  are,  theaa 
pillars  are  still  most  highly  to  be  prized ;  for  it  is  evident  tliat 
an  immense  quantity  of  this  material  must  have  been  collected 
before  so  many  pieces  of  such  beautiful  and  similar  tints 
could  be  selected;  and  in  the  next  place,  considerable  pains 
and  labour  must  have  been  expended  in  cutting,  splitting, 
and  polishing  the  stone.  But  what  task  was  ever  too  great 
for  the  industiy  of  these  fathers  ? 

During  my  inspection  of  these  rarities,  the  consul 
never  ceased  enlightening  me  on  the  danger  with  which  I  had 
been  menaced.  The  governor,  he  said,  not  at  all  pleased 
that,  on  my  very  first  introduction  to  him,  I  should  have 
been  a  spectator  of  his  violence  towards  the  quasi  Maltese, 
had  resolved  within  himself  to  pay  me  especial  attention, 
and  with  this  view  he  hod  settled  in  his  own  mind  a  regular 
plan,  which,  however,  had  received  a  considerable  check  from 
my  absence  at  the  very  moment  in  which  it  was  first  to  be 
carried  into  efiect.  After  waiting  a  long  while,  the  despot  at 
last  eat  down  to  dinner,  without,  however,  been  able  to  con- 
ceal his  vesation  and  annoyance,  so  that  the  company  were 
in  dread  lest  they  should  witness  a  scene  either  on  my  arrival 
or  on  our  rising  firom  table. 

Every  now  and  then  the  sacristan  managed  to  put  in  a  word, 
opened  the  secret  chambers,  which  are  built  in  beautiful  pro- 
portion, and  elegantly  not  to  say  splendidly  ornamented.  In 
them  were  to  be  seen  all  the  moveable  furniture  and  costly 
utensils  of  the  church  still  remaining,  and  these  corresponded 
in  shape  and  decoration  with  all  the  rest.  Of  the  precious 
metals  I  observed  nothing,  and  just  as  httle  of  genuine  wcvlfB 
of  art,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
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Our  mixed  Italian -German  fugue  (for  the  good  father  and 
the  sacristan  chamited  in  the  former  tongue,  while  Kniep  and 
the  consul  responded  in  the  latter)  came  to  an  end  just  as  we 
were  joined  by  an  officer  whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
at  the  dinner-table.  He  belonged  to  the  governor's  suite. 
His  appearance  certainly  calcidated  to  excite  anxiety,  and 
not  the  less  so  as  he  offered  to  conduct  me  to  the  harbour, 
where  he  would  take  me  to  certain  parts  which  generally  were 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  My  friends  looked  at  one  another ; 
however,  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  deterred  by  their  suspi- 
cions from  going  alone  with  him.  After  some  talk  about  indif- 
ferent matters,  I  began  to  address  him  more  familiarly,  and 
confessed  that  during  the  dinner  I  had  observed  many  of  the 
silent  party  making  friendly  signs  to  me,  and  giving  me  to 
understand  that  I  was  not  among  mere  strangers  and  men  of 
the  world,  but  among  friends,  and,  indeed,  brothers :  and 
that  I  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear.  I  felt  it  a  duty  to 
thank  him,  and  to  request  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  similar  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  To  all  this 
he  replied,  tibat  they  had  sought  to  calm  any  apprehensions  I 
might  have  felt ;  because,  well  acquainted  as  tiiey  were  with 
the  character  of  their  host,  they  were  convinced  that  there 
was  really  no  cause  for  alarm ;  for  explosions  like  that  with 
the  Maltese  were  but  very  rare,  and  when  they  did  happen, 
the  worthy  old  man  always  blamed  himself  afterwards,  and 
would  for  a  long  time  keep  a  watch  over  his  temper,  and 
go  on  for  a  while  in  the  calm  and  assured  performance  of  his 
duty,  imtil  at  last  some  unexpected  rencontre  would  surprise 
and  carry  him  away  by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  passion. 

My  valiant  friend  further  added,  that  nothing  was  more 
desired  by  him  and  his  companions  than  to  bind  themselves 
to  me  by  a  still  closer  tie,  and  therefore  he  begged  that  I  would 
have  the  great  kindness  of  letting  them  know  where  it  might 
be  done  ti^s  evening,  most  conveniently  to  myself.  I  cour- 
teously declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  begged  him  to 
humour  a  whim  of  mine,  which  made  me  wish  to  be  looked 
upon  during  my  travels  merely  as  a  man ;  if  as  such  I  could 
excite  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  others,  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  me,  and  what  I  most  wi6hed,-*but  that  many  rea- 
sons forbade  me  to  enter  into  other  relations  or  connexions. 

Convince  him  I  could  not,-*for  I  did  not  venture  to  tell 
him  what  was  really  my  motive.     However,  it  struck  me  as 


remarkable,  that  under  so  despotic  a  government,  these  kind- 
hearted  pereona  should  have  formed  so  excellent  and  so  iimo- 
cent  an  union  for  mutual  protection,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers.  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  feet,  that  I  was 
well  aware  of  the  ties  subsisting  between  them  and  other  Ger- 
ttian  travellers,  and  expatiated  at  length  on  the  praiseworthy 
objects  they  had  in  view ;  and  so  only  caused  him  to  feel  still 
more  surprise  at  my  obstinacy.  He  tried  every  possible  in- 
ducement to  draw  me  out  of  my  incognito — however,  be  did 
not  succeed,  partly  because,  having  just  escaped  one  danger,  I 
was  not  inchncd  for  any  object  whatever,  to  run  into  another ; 
and  partly  because  I  was  well  aware  that  the  views  of  these 
worthy  islanders  were  so  very  different  from  my  own,  that  any 
closer  intimacy  with  them  could  lead  neimer  to  pleasure 
nor  comfort. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  willingly  spent  a  few  hours  with  out 
well-wishing  and  active  consul,  who  now  enlightened  us  as  to 
the  scene  with  the  Maltese.  The  latter  was  not  really  a  mere 
adventurer, — still  he  was  a  restless  person,  who  was  never 
happy  in  one  place.  The  governor,  who  was  of  a  great  family, 
and  highly  honored  for  his  sincerity  and  habits  of  business, 
and  was  also  greatly  esteemed  for  his  former  important  ser- 
vices, was,  nevertheless,  notorious  for  his  illimitable  self-will, 
his  imbridled  passion,  and  unbending  obstinacy.  Suspicious, 
both  as  an  old  man  and  a  tyrant. — more  anxious  lest  he  should 
have,  than  convinced  that  he  really  had,  enemies  at  court,  he 
looked  upon  as  spies,  and  hated  all  persons  who,  like  this 
Maltese,  were  continually  coming  and  going,  without  any  ob- 
teusible  business.  This  time  the  red  cloak  had  crossed  him, 
when,  after  a  considerable  period  of  quiet,  it  was  necessan 
for  him  to  give  vent  to  his  passion,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mina. 

Written  partly  at  Messina,  and  partly 

at  Sea.  Mimiiaii.  Mag  14. 
Both  Eniep  and  myself  awoke  with  the  same  ieelings ;  bo& 
felt  annoj-ed  that  we  had  allowed  ourselves,  under  the  fiitf 
impression  of  disgust  which  the  desolate  appearance  of  Mes- 
sina had  excited,  to  form  the  hasty  determination  of  leaving 
it  with  the  French  merchantman.  The  happy  issue  of 
my  adventure  with  the  governor,  the  acquaintance  which  1 
hitd  formed  with  certain  worthy  individuals,  and  which  it  only 
remained  for  me  to  render  more  intimate,  and  a  visit  which  1 
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had  paid  to  my  banker,  whose  country-house  was  situated  iu 
a  most  delightful  spot :  all  this  afforded  a  prospect  of  our 
being  able  to  spend  most  agreeably  a  still  longer  time  in 
Messina.  Kniep,  quite  taken  up  with  two  pretty  little 
children,  wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  the  adverse 
wind,  which  in  any  other  case  would  be  disagreeable  enough, 
might  still  last  for  some  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
our  position  was  disagreeable  enough, — all  must  be  packed  up, 
and  we  ourselves  be  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning. 

And  so,  at  last,  about  mid-day  the  sunamons  came ;  and  we 
hastened  on  board,  and  found  among  the  crowd  collected  on 
the  shore  our  worthy  consul,  from  whom  we  took  our  leave 
with  many  thanks.  The  sallow  footman,  also,  pressed  forward 
to  receive  his  douceur— he  was  accordingly  duly  rewarded, 
and  charged  to  mention  to  his  master  the  ^eict  of  our  depar- 
ture, and  to  excuse  our  absence  from  dinner.  "  He  who  sails 
away  is  at  once  excused,**  exclaimed  he ;  and  then  turning 
round  with  a  very  singular  spring,  quickly  disappeared. 

In  the  ship  itself  things  looked  very  different  from  what 
they  had  done  in  the  Neapolitan  corvette.  However,  as  we 
gradually  stood  off  from  the  shore,  we  were  quite  taken  up  with 
the  glorious  view  presented  by  the  circular  line  of  the  Palaz- 
zata,  the  citadel,  and  by  the  moimtains  which  rose  behind  the 
city.  Calabria  was  on  the  other  side.  And  then  the  wide 
prospect  northwards  and  southwards  over  the  strait,— a 
broad  expanse  indeed,  but  still  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  a 
beautifril  shore.  While  we  were  admiring  these  objects,  one 
after  another,  our  attention  was  diverted  to  a  certain  commo- 
tion in  the  water,  at  a  tolerable  distance  on  the  left  hand,  and 
still  nearer  on  the  right,  to  a  rock  distinctly  separate  from  the 
shore.  They  were  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  These  remarkable 
objects,  which  in  nature  stand  so  wide  apart,  but  which  the  poet 
has  brought  so  close  together,  have  furnished  occasion  to  many 
to  make  grave  complaints  of  the  fabling  of  poetry.  Such  grum- 
blers, however,  do  not  duly  consider  that  the  imaginative  faculty 
invariably  depicts  the  objects  it  would  represent  as  gi*and  and 
impressive,  with  a  few  striking  touches,  rather  than  in  fulness 
of  detail,  and  that  thereby  it  lends  to  the  image  more  of  cha- 
racter, solemnity,  and  dignity.  A  thousand  times  have  I  heard 
the  complaint  that  the  objects  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  originally  indebted  to  description,  invariably  disappoint  us 
when  we  see  them  with  our  own  eyes.     The  cause  is,  in  every 


case,  the  sexae.  Imnginatioii  and  reality  staikd  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  poetry  and  prose  do :  the  former  iu. 
Tariahlv  conceives  of  its  objects  as  powerful  and  elesated,  the 
latter  lores  to  dilate  and  to  expand  them.  A  comparisoD  of 
the  landscape  painters  of  the  16th  century  ivith  tliose  of  our 
own  day,  will  strikingly  illustrate  my  meaning'.  A  drawinft 
of  lodocua  Momper,  by  the  side  of  one  of  Kniep's  outlii 
would  at  once  make  the  contrast  intelligible. 

With  such  and  similar  discourses  we  contrived  to  amuse 
ourselves,  since  the  coasts  were  not  attractive  enough,  e" 
for  Kniep,  notwithstanding  his  having  prepared  everything 
for  sketching. 

As  to  myself,  however,  I  was  again  attacked  with  s 
sickness ;  but  this  time  the  unpleasant  feeling  woe  not  relieved 
by  separation  and  privacy,  as  it  was  on  our  passage  over. 
However,  the  cabin  was  large  enough  to  hold  several  persons, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  good  mattresses.  I  again  resumed 
the  horizontal  position,  in  which  I  was  diligently  tended  by 
Kniep,  who  administered  to  me  plenty  of  red  wine  and 
good  bread.  lu  this  position  our  Sieihan  expedition  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  miud  in  no  very  agreeable  light.  On  the 
whole,  we  had  really  seen  nothing  but  traces  of  the  utterly  vain 
struggle  which  the  human  i-ace  makes  to  maintain  itself  against 
the  violence  of  Nature,  against  the  malicious  spite  of  Time, 
and  against  the  rancour  of  its  own  unhappy  divisions.  The 
Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  many  other 
races  which  followed  in  succession,  built  and  destroyed, 
Selinus  lies  methodically  overthrown  by  art  and  skill;  two 
thousand  years  have  not  sufficed  to  throw  down  the  templet 
of  Gei^nti;  a  few  hours,  nay  a  few  minutes  were  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  Catania  and  Messina.  Those  sea-sick  fancies,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  allow  to  take  possession  of  a  mind  tossed  up 
oud  down  on  the  waves  of  life. 

At  Sea,  Tuesday,  May  15, 1787. 
My  hope  of  having  a  quicker  passage  back  to  Naples,  or  at 
least  of  recovering  sooner  from  my  sea-sickness,  has  been  dis- 
appointed. Several  times  I  attempted,  at  Kniep's  recommen- 
dation, to  go  up  on  deck;  however  all  enjoyment  of  the 
'  varying  beauty  of  the  scene  was  denied  me.  Only  one  at 
two  incidents  had  power  to  make  me  forget  awhile  my  gid- 
diness.    The  whole  sky  was  overcast  with  a  thiu  vnpouiy 
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cloud,  through  which  the  sun  (whose  disk,  nowever,  was  not 
discernible)  illuminated  the  sea,  which  was  of  the  most  beautiAil 
blue  colour  that  ever  was  seen.  A  troop  of  dolphins  accom- 
panied the  ship ;  swimming  or  leaping  they  managed  to  keep 
up  with  it.  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  in  the  deep  water, 
and  at  the  distance,  our  floating  edifice  must  have  seemed  to 
them  a  black  point,  and  that  they  had  hurried  towards  it  as  to  a 
welcome  piece  of  booty  and  consumption.  However  that 
may  be,  the  sailors  did  not  treat  them  as  kind  guides,  but 
rather  as  enemies ;  one  was  hit  with  a  harpoon,  but  not  hauled 
on  deck. 

The  wind  continued  unfavourable,  and  by  continually  tack- 
ing and  manoeuvring,  we  only  just  managed  not  to  lose 
way.  Our  impatience  at  this  only  increased  when  some 
experienced  persons  among  the  passengers  declared  that  nei- 
ther the  captain  nor  the  steersman  understood  their  business. 
The  one  might  do  very  well  as  captain,  and  the  other  as  a 
mariner — they  were,  however,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
lives  of  so  many  passengers  and  such  a  valuable  freight. 

I  begged  these  otherwise  most  doughty  personages  to  keep 
their  fears  to  themselves.  The  number  of  the  passengers  was 
very  great,  and  among  them  were  several  women  and  children 
of  all  ages ;  for  every  one  had  crowded  on  board  the  French 
merchantman,  without  a  thought  of  any  thing  but  of  the 
protection  which  the  white  flag  assured  them  fi'om  the  pirates. 
I  therefore  represented  to  these  parties  that  the  expression  of 
their  distrust  and  anxiety  would  plunge  in  the  greatest  alarm 
those  poor  folk  who  had  hitherto  placed  all  their  hopes  of 
safety  in  the  piece  of  uncoloured  and  unemblazoned  linen. 

And  in  reality,  between  sky  and  sea  this  white  streamer, 
as  a  decided  talisman,  is  singular  enough.  As  parting  friends 
greet  each  other  with  their  white  waving  handkerchiefs,  and 
80  excite  in  their  bosoms  a  mutual  feeling — ^which  nothing  else 
could  call  forth— of  love  and  affection  divided  for  a  while,  so 
here  in  this  simple  flag  the  custom  is  consecrated.  It  is  even 
as  if  one  had  fixed  a  handkerchief  on  the  mast  to  proclaim 
to  all  the  world,  "  Here  comes  a  friend  over  the  sea." 

Revived  from  time  to  time  with  a  little  wine  and  bread,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  captain,  who  said  that  I  ought  to  eat 
what  was  bargained  for,  I  was  able  at  last  to  sit  on  the  deck, 
«nd  to  take  part  occasionally  in  the  conversation.  Kniep 
managed  to  cheer  me,  for  he  could  not,  this  time  by  boast- 
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iug  of  tlie  excellent  fare,  excite  my  energy ;    on   tLe  oontrarj, 
he  was  obliged  to  estol  my  good  luek  iu  having  no  uppetitk 

Wedttesd^ii/,  May  Ifi,  1787. 
And  thus  mid.day  passed  without  our  being  able,  as  we 
wished,  to  get  into  the  Bay  of  Naples.  On  the  contrary,  we 
were  continually  driven  more  and  more  to  tLe  west,  and  out 
vessel,  nearing  the  island  of  Capri,  kept  getting  fiirther  flflm 
Cape  Minervtt.  Every  one  was  annoyed  and  impatient;  we 
two,  however,  who  could  contemplate  the  world  with  a 
painter's  eye,  had  enoi^h  to  content  ua,  when  the  setting  son 
presented  for  our  enjoyment  the  most  beautiftd  prospect  that  we 
had  yet  witnessed  during  our  whole  tour.  Cape  Minerva,  with 
the  mountains  which  abut  on  it,  lay  before  our  eyes  in  the  bril- 
liant colouring  of  sunset,  while  the  rocks  which  stretched 
southwards  from  the  headland,  had  already  assumed  a  bluish 
tint.  The  whole  coast,  stretching  fi'om  the  Cape  to  Sorrento, 
was  gloriously  Kt  up.  Vesuvius  was  visible  ;  an  immense  cloud 
of  smoke  stood  above  it  like  a  tower,  and  sent  out  a  long  stnak 
eouthwards — the  result,  probably,  of  a  violent  eruption, 
On  the  left  hiy  Capri,  rising  perpendicularly  in  the  air ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  transparent  blue  halo,  we  were 
able  distinctly  to  trace  the  forms  of  its  roeky  walls.  Be- 
neath a  perfectly  clear  and  cloudless  sky  glittered  the  cohn, 
scarcely  rippling  sea,  which  at  last,  when  the  wind  died 
away,  lay  before  us  exactly  like  a  clear  pool.  We  were  enrap- 
tured with  the  B^ht.  Kniep  regretted  that  all  the  colours  of 
art  were  inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  harmony, 
and  that  not  even  the  finest  of  Enghsh  pencils  would  enable 
the  most  practised  band  to  give  the  delicacy  of  the  outline. 
I,  for  my  part,  convinced  that  to  possess  even  a  far  poorer 
memcrial  of  the  scemi  than  this  clever  artist  could  produce, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  my  future  enjoyment,  exhorted 
him  to  strain  both  his  hand  and  eye  for  the  Inst  time.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  produced  a  most  accurate 
drawing  (which  he  afterwurds  eoloiu'cd) ;  and  so  bequeathed  to 
me  a  proof,  that  to  truly  artistie  powers  of  delineation,  the 
impossible  becomes  the  possible.  With  equally  attentive  eyes 
we  watched  the  transition  fi'om  evening  to  n^jht.  Cnpri  now 
lay  quitebkck  before  ua.  and,  to  our  astonishme]:i.thesmokeol 
Vesuvius  turned  into  flame,  as,  indeed,  did  the  whole  streak 
which,   the    longer  we   observed    it,   became   brighter  au) 
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bighter ;  at  last  we  saw  a  considerable  region  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, forming,  as  it  were,  the  back  groimd  of  our  natural 
picture,  lit  up— -and,  indeed,  lightening. 

We  were  so  entirely  occupied  with  these  welcome  scenes, 
that  we  did  not  notice  the  great  danger  we  were  in.  How- 
ever, the  commotion  among  the  passengers  did  not  allow  us 
to  continue  long  in  ignorance  of  it.  Those  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  maritime  affairs  than  ourselves  were  bitterly 
reproaching  the  captain  and  his  steersman.  By  their  bungling, 
they  said,  they  had  not  only  missed  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
hut  they  were  very  nigh  losing  the  lives  of  all  the  passengers 
intrusted  to  them,  cargo  and  all.  We  inquired  into  the 
grounds  of  these  apprehensions,  especially  as  we  could  not 
conceive  how,  during  a  perfect  calm,  there  could  be  any  cause 
for  alarm.  But  it  was  this  very  calm  that  rendered  these 
people  so  inconsolable.  "  We  are,**  they  said, "  in  the  current 
tvhich  runs  round  the  island,  and  which,  by  a  slow  but  irre- 
dstible  groimd- swell,  will  draw  us  against  the  rugged  rocks, 
Krhere  there  is  neither  the  slightest  footing,  nor  the  least 
cove  to  save  ourselves  by. 

Made  more  attentive  by  these  declarations,  we  contemplated 
our  fete  with  horror.  For,  although  the  deepening  night  did 
not  allow  us  to  distinguish  the  approach  of  danger,  still  we 
observed  that  the  ship,  as  it  rolled  and  pitched,  was  gradually 
nearing  the  rocks,  which  grew  darker  and  darker  upon  the 
eye,  while  a  light  evening  glow  was  still  playing  on  the 
water.  Not  the  slightest  movement  was  to  be  discerned  in 
the  air.  Handkerchiefs  and  light  ribbons  were  constantly 
being  held  up,  but  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  much  de- 
sired breath  of  wind  was  discernible.  The  tumult  became 
everv  moment  louder  and  wilder.  The  women  with  their 
chil<!ren  were  on  the  deck  praying,  not  indeed  on  their 
knees,  for  there  was  scarcely  room  for  them  to  move,  but 
lying  close  pressed  one  upon  another.  Every  now  and  then, 
coo,  they  would  rate  and  scold  the  captain  more  harshly  and 
more  bitterly  than  the  men,  who  were  calmer,  thinking  over 
svery  chance  of  helping  and  saving  the  vessel.  They  reproached 
\nm  with  everything  which,  during  the  passage  up  to  this  point, 
liad  been  borne  wilfi  silence — ^the  bad  accommodation,  the  high 
|)assage  money,  the  scanty  bill  of  fare,  his  own  manners— 
vhich,  if  not  absolutely  surly,  were  certainly  forbidding 
mough.     Ho  would  not  give  an  accoimt  of  his  proceedings  tci 
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any  one ;  indeed,  ever  since  the  evening  before  he  bai 
miiintained  a  most  obetinato  silence  as  to  his  plans,  and  wha! 
He  was  doing  with  his  vessel.  He  and  the  steersman  were 
called  mere  money-making  adventurers,  who  having  no  know- 
ledge at  all  of  navigation,  had  managed  to  buy  a  packet  witt 
a  mere  view  to  profit,  and  now,  by  their  incapacity  and  bung- 
ling, were  on  the  point  of  losing  all  that  had  been  intrusted 
to  their  care.  "Hie  captain,  however,  maintained  bis  wn/i! 
silence  under  all  these  reproaches,  and  appeared  to  be  gJTing 
aU  his  thoughts  to  the  chances  of  saving  his  ship.  As  kf 
myself,  since  I  had  always  felt  a  greater  horror  of  anarchy 
than  of  death  itself,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  hold  mj 
tongue  any  longer.  I  went  np  to  the  noisy  railera,  and,  ad- 
dresBed  them  with  almost  as  much  composure  of  mind  as  the 
rogues  of  Malsesine.  I  represented  to  them  that,  by  their 
shrieking  and  bawling,  they  must  confound  both  the  ears  and 
the  brains  of  those  on  whom  all  at  this  moment  depended  fhr 
our  safety,  so  that  they  could  neither  think  nor  communicate 
with  one  another.  All  that  you  have  to  do,  I  said,  is  to  cohni 
yourselves,  and  then  to  offer  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  asking  her  to  intercede  with  her  blessed  Son 
to  do  for  you  what  He  did  for  His  Apostles  when  on  thu  lake 
Tiberias.  The  waves  broke  over  the  boat  while  the  Lord 
slept,  but  Who  when,  helpless  and  inconsolable,  they  awoke 
Him,  commanded  the  winds  to  be  still ;  and  Who,  if  it  is  oa^ 
His  heavenly  will,  can  even  now  command  the  winds  to  rise. 
These  few  words  had  the  best  effect  possible.  One  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  had  previously  had  some  conversation  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  exclaimed,  ".ij  A,  ilBalarmi,'  Benedttlt 
il  Balarmi!"  and  they  actually  began,  as  they  wei'e  already 
prostrate  on  their  knees,  to  go  over  their  rosaiies  with  more 
than  usual  fervour.  They  were  able  to  do  this  with  the  greater 
calmness,  as  the  sailors  were  now  trying  an  expedient  the  objecl 
of  which  was.  at  any  rate,  apparent  to  every  eye.  The  boat 
(which  would  not,  however,  holdmore  than  six  or  eight  men] 
was  let  down  and  fastened  by  a  long  rope  to  the  ship,  which, 
by  dint  of  hard  rowing,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  low  afta 
them.  And,  indeed,  it  was  thought  that  they  did  move  it 
within  the  current,  and  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  o( 
Boon  seeing  the  vessel  towed  entirely  out  of  it.  But  whetha 
their  efforts  increased  the  counteraction  of  the  current,  or 
whatever  it  ivas,  the  boat  with  its  crew  at  the  end  of  tbo 
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awser  was  sudden!  j  drawn  in  a  kind  of  a  bow  towards  tbo 
essel,  jnst  like  the  lash  of  a  whip  when  t*i6  driver  makes  a 
low  with  it. 

This  plan,  therefore,  was  soon  given  np.  Prayer  now 
yegan  to  alternate  with  weeping — ^for  our  state  began  to  ap- 
3ear  alarming  indeed,  when  from  the  deck  we  could  clearly 
iistinguish  the  voices  of  the  goatherds,  (whose  fires  on  the 
xxsks  we  had  long  seen),  crying  to  one  another,  ''  There  is  a 
ressel  stranding  below/'  They  also  said  something  else,  but 
he  sounds  were  imintelligible  to  me ;  those,  however,  who 
mderstood  their  patois,  interpreted  them  as  exclamations  of 
oy,  to  think  of  the  rich  booty  they  would  reap  in  the  mom- 
ng.  Thus  the  doubt  which  we  had  entertained  whether  the 
hip  was  actually  nearing  the  rocks,  and  in  any  immediate  dan- 
ger, was  imfortunately  too  soon  dispelled,  and  we  saw  the 
ailors  preparing  boat-poles  and  fenders,  in  order,  should  it 
some  to  the  worst,  to  be  ready  to  hold  the  vessel  off  the 
ocks — so  long  at  least  as  their  poles  did  not  break,  in  which 
ase  all  woidd  be  inevitably  lost.  The  ship  now  rolled 
aore  violently  than  ever,  and  the  breakers  seemed  to  increase 
ipon  us.  And  my  sickness  returning  upon  me  in  the  midst 
►f  it  all,  made  me  resolve  to  return  to  the  cabin.  Half 
tupificd,  I  threw  myself  down  on  my  mattress,  still  with  a 
omewhat  pleasant  feeling,  which  seemed  to  me  to  come  over 
rom  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  for  the  picture  in  Merian's  Pictorial 
Jible  kept  floating  before  my  mind's  eye.  And  so  it  is: 
mr  moral  impressions  invariably  prove  strongest  in  those 
noments  when  we  are  most  driven  back  upon  ourselves. 
ilow  long  I  lay  in  this  sort  of  half  stupor  I  know  not,  for 
[  was  awakened  by  a  great  noise  overhead ;  I  could  distinctly 
nake  out  that  it  was  caused  by  great  ropes  being  dragged 
ilong  the  deck,  and  this  gave  me  a  hope  that  they  were  going 
X)  make  use  of  the  sails.  A  little  while  after  this  Kniep 
lurried  down  into  the  cabin  to  tell  me  that  we  were  out  of 
langer,  for  a  gentle  breeze  had  sprung  up ;  that  all  hands 
lad  just  been  at  work  in  hoisting  the  sails,  and  that  he  him* 
jelf  had  not  hesitated  to  lend  a  hand.  We  were  visibly 
^tting  clear  off  the  rocks ;  and  although  not  entirely  out  of 
the  current,  there  was  now  a  good  hope  of  our  being  able  to 
make  way  against  it.  All  was  now  still  again  overhead,  and 
3oon  several  more  of  the  passengers  came  below  to  announce 
the  happy  turn  of  aflairs,  and  to  lie  down.  ^ 


When  on  the  fourth  day  of  our  voyage,   I  awuke  early  i 
the  morning,  I  found  layself  quite  fresh  and  well,  just  w 
had  been  at  the  esuae  period  of  the  passage  from  Naples;  eO 
that  on  a  longer  voyage  I  may  hope  to  get  off  free,  after 
laying  to  the  sea  a  three  days'  dihute  of  sickness. 

From  the  deck  I  eaw  wiu  no  little  delight  tlie  island  of 
Capri,  at  a  tolerable  distance  on  our  lee,  and  perceived  that 
the  vessel  was  holding  such  a  course  as  afforded  a  hope  of  oi 
being  able  ere  long  to  enter  the  gulf,  which,  indeed,  we  vei. 
soon  afterwards  accompliBhed.  And  now,  aiier  passing  a  luid 
night,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  same  objects  u 
had  charmed  us  so  greatly  tlie  evening  before,  in  a  reversed 
li^t.  We  soon  left  this  dangerous  insular  rock  far  behind  us. 
While  yesterday  we  had  admired  the  right  hand  coast  from  > 
distance,  now  we  had  straight  before  ua  the  caatle  and  the  citj, 
with  Posilippo  on  the  left,  together  with  the  tongues  of  lani 
which  run  out  into  the  sea  towards  Procida  and  Ischia.  Even 
one  was  on  deck ;  foremost  among  them  was  a  Gieek 
priest,  enthusiastic  in  the  praises  of  his  own  dear  East ; 
who,  when  the  Neapolitans  on  board,  who  were  i 
turously  greeting  their  glorious  country,  asked  him  what  M 
thought  of  Naples,  as  compared  with  Constantinople  ?  veit 
pathetically  replied,  "  Anche  questa  i  una  cilld  /"  (This, 
too,  is  a  city.) 

We  reached  the  harbour  just  at  the  right  time,  when  il 
was  thronged  with  people.  Scarcely  were  our  trunks  and  tie 
rest  of  our  baggage  unshipped  and  put  on  shore  ere  they 
were  seized  by  two  lusty  porters,  who,  scarcely  giving  ui 
time  to  say  that  we  were  going  to  put  np  at  Moriconi's,  ran 
off  with  the  load  as  if  with  a  prize,  so  that  we  had  difficullj 
in  keepmg  them  in  view  as  they  darted  through  the  crowdea 
streets  and  bustling  piazzas.  Kntep  kept  his  portfolio  undef 
his  arm,  and  we  consoled  ourselves  with  thinking  that  tho 
drawings  at  least  were  safe,  shoiUd  these  porters,  less  ho; 
than  the  poor  Neapolitan  devils,  strip  us  of  all  tliat  c 
the  very  breakers  had  spared. 
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Gobthe's  Italian  journey  extends  from  23rd  July,  1786, 
(when  he  parted  from  the  Dnchese  Louise,  though  he 
himself  dates  his  Hegira,  as  he  terms  it,  "  Carlsbad,  3rd 
September,")  to  18th  June  1788  (when  he  returned  to 
Weimar),  making  up  nearly  two  years  of  his  life,  his  38th 
and  39th  years.  The  record  of  that  journey,  however, 
including  his  first  and  second  residence  in  Eome,  was  not 
composed  for  the  press  till  1813,  though  the  "  Fragments 
cf  a  Traveller's  Diary,"  and  the  "  Eoman  Carnival "  with 
i^presentations  of  the  masks  were  published ;  the  former 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Weimar  in  Wieland's 
Deutsche  Merhir  (1788-89),  the  latter  in  1789  in  Gotha. 

The  Italian  Journey  was  built  up  from  the  materials  of 
his  letters  to  friends,  principally  to  Herder  and  Frau  von 
Stein,  his  diaries,  and  sketches  he  had  made  in  the  course 
of  his  journey ;  all  concatenated  by  **  Notices  "  explanatory 
and  supplementary. 

Goethe  himself  regards  his  Italian  experience  as  the  most 
important  crisis  in  his  life  and  literary  career,  the  epoch 
of  the  "  conversion  and  regeneration  of  his  whole  man," 
dividing  his  life  and  labours  into  two  perfectly  distinct 
halves,  a  crisis  which  imparted  to  all  his  works  subsequent 
to  that  epoch  their  character,  form  and  tendency,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  appreciated  by  all  students  who 
would  estimate  Goethe's  mature  and  deliberate  works. 
Goethe's  pre-Italian  life,  his  Frankfort  boyhood,  his 
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Iieiji-ig,  PtTftanTiurg  acdWetdar  youth,  an<leven  bis  early 
Wtiiiiiar  manhood,  waa  mainly  esperimeutal,  dihtracteil, 
pasRionate,  unregulated.  Law  he  studied  in  complifiinDB 
with  his  father's  wishes,  but  with  no  heart,  and  had  to 
abandon  it.  He  had  a  perpetual  hankering  after  art,  bnt 
he  lacked  the  technical  hand,  and  his  endeavours  in  tliifl 
Siiection  would  not  succeed.  In  reference  to  the  times 
immediately  precediog  the  Weimar  period,  Goethe,  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  saya,  "  The  disproportion  between 
the  narrow  jog-trot  burgesfl  life  and  the  breadth  and 
impetuosity  of  my  nature  would,  if  the  two  had  long 
been  conjoined,  have  ultimately  driven  me  mad."  His 
translation  into  the  Court  of  Weimar  and  the  intimate, 
affectionate,  integral,  abiding  relations  he  there  spon- 
taneously formed  with  Carl  August  and  the  Princesfles 
Amalia  and  Louise,  Frau  von  Stein,  Wieland,  Knebel, 
Voigt,  and  so  many  other  personages  shining  in  society 
and  regulating  State  affairs,  the  ministerial  position  to 
which  he  was  there  soon  raised,  the  leading  part  he  took 
in  the  theatre,  and  in  all  court  festivals — all  this  was  a 
vast  enrichment  and  expansion  of  his  life,  and  he  rioted 
in  the  superabundance  of  his  enjoyments  and  activitiea 
With  all  this,  however,  he  had  by  no  means  attained  his 
spiritual  majority,  had  by  no  means  defined  his  province 
of  labour;  his  life  was  still  distracted,  and  dissatisfied ;  a 
nameless  unrest  preyM  at  the  centre  of  his  being,  he  felt 
"impelled  and  necessitated,"  as  he  says,  "  to  fly  to  some 
place  where  he  was  wholly  unknown,"  and  an  infinite 
longing  forltaly  (so  p^sionately  voiced  in  JkTijnon)  asserted 
itself  ever  more  poignantly,  ever  more  possessed  itself  of 
his  whole  nature. 

In  accordance  with  thin,  all  Goethe's  pre-Italian  literary 

works — Lover's  Caprice,  Fellow-Culpriti,    Goelx    von   Berii- 

igen,  Weriher,  Gtavigo,  &c. — with  all  their  penetration 

into  and  comprehension  of  human  character,  with  all  ths 
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geniaKty  and  verve  pervading  them,  and  with  all  the 
revision  some  of  them  received  in  Eome,  are  yet  immature 
productionB,  unsatisfactory  in  their  several  main  conceptionB 
and  disproportionate  and  incomplete  in  their  execution. 

In  his  Italian  and  post-Italian  literary  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Tasso,  Wilhelm  Meister,  Faust,  &c., 
the  leading  conception  is  affirmative  and  beautiful.  With 
all  the  cloudy  and  stormful  episodes  that  pass  over  them, 
they  revolve  mainly  in  an  element  of  faith,  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness. Dark  fate  no  longer  masters  free  will  and  benign 
Providence.  Their  influence  as  a  whole  is  joyous  and 
beneficial, 'and  in  form  and  execution  how  much  more 
perfect  than  the  pre-Italian  works  I  Was,  for  example,  the 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  so  sound,  so  human,  so  grateful 
to  soul  and  body,  so  perfect  in  its  whole-hearted,  terrestrial 
self,  if  not  very  lofty  in  its  tendency,  at  all  possible  in  the 
pre-Italian  time? 

The  gravitation  of  Goethe's  nature  towards  Italy  is  very 
intelligible.  The  dominant  quality  of  his  genius  is  not  so 
much  that  of  will  as  intelligence,  not  so  much  that  of 
battle  as  reconciliation,  not  so  much  that  of  originality  as 
congeniality,  not  so  much  that  of  politics  as  art,  not  so 
much  that  of  priest  as  poet.  "  I  am  a  child  of  peace,"  he 
says — (Ich  bin  ein  Kind  des  Friedens).  In  this  respect 
he  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  Carlyle,  whose  dominant 
quality  is  will,  whose  attitude  is  ^shallenge,  who  speaks 
preponderatingly  in  the  imperative  mood,  addressing 
people  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  whose  influence 
b  that  of  a  moral  tonic  or  medicine.  Carlyle  draws  his 
highest  stimulus  from  antagonism,  from  the  prevalence  of 
things  he  condemns,  from  conflict,  turmoil  and  destruc- 
tion. Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  is  injured  and  depressed  by 
surrounding  mutinies.  The  French  Eevolution  almost 
paralyses  his  energies,  and  he  is  obliged  to  fly  to  the  far 
East  to  escape  the  havocs  assailing  his  country.    In  the 
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prestinoe  of  good  of  eyery  kind,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
feeha  in  his  truo  element,  haa  the  heartiest  recognition, 
the  finest  appreciation  of  all  good  or  complete  (artistic) 
things.  And  where  hut  in  Rome  was  there  any  high  art, 
the  representation  of  a  matui-e  and  complete  humanity? 
France  no  douht  had  art,  hut  art  far  from  commeneurate 
with  nature,  an  art  limited  and  fixed,  degenerating  into 
artificial.  England  had  great  natural  genius,  hut  not  yet 
shaped  into  art  proper.  Germany  had  little  more  than 
awakened  into  true  intellectual  life,  and  was  only  cultivat- 
ing, but  was  far  from  having  yet  achieved,  an  art  of  her 
own.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  in  congruity  with  Goethe'a 
nature,  and  with  the  state  of  culture  in  Europe,  that  he 
should  look  to  £ome  Ets  his  proper  school,  as  the  fitlfihncDt 
of  his  desire,  as  the  achievement  of  his  aim.  His  father, 
■who  had  a  true  sense  of  art,  had  visited  Italy  with  the 
greatest  enjoyment,  and  from  earliest  years  directed  the 
fancy  of  his  son,  hie  much  improved  and  much  more  com- 
plete self,  to  the  supreme  glory  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and 
the  art  treasures  of  Eome.  Italy  was,  therefore,  a  longing 
both  originating  in  Goothe'a  nature  and  strengthened  by 
his  up-hringing. 

The  instruction  of  Italy,  the  correcting,  supplementing, 
completing,  perfecting  effect  of  Italy  on  Goethe's  whole 
nature,  the  transfusion  of  Italian  art  into  Goethe's  thought 
and  temperament — that  is  perhaps  the  main  and  most 
attraotive  argument  in  the  Italian  Journey.  It  is  in  Rome 
that  Goethe  first  fully  finds  himself,  rallies  together  aU 
his  scattered  powers,  attunes  them  to  harmony  and  unity, 
dissipates  the  false  illusions  which  had  so  long  beset 
him,  and  becomes  wholly  sensible  of  his  true  vocation. 
In  Rome,  Goethe  luxuriates  in  the  superabundance  of  all 
that  is  dear  and  beneficial  to  him.  He  is  thereby  getting 
ever  more  acquainted  with  himself,  and  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  appropriate  to  and  vhat  is  foreign  fi-ora  his 
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nature.  •*  I  am  new-bom,  renewed,  filled  otit,  my  powers 
are  all  coming  to  their  completion."  Nothing  of  his  boy- 
iood,  of  .his  youth  is  lost,  but  all  his  tumultuous  past 
returns  to  him,  alchemized  into  gold,  sublimated  into  truth. 
The  picture  the  Italian  Journey  gives  of  the  deepening,  all- 
encompassing,  all-penetrating  happiness  of  Goethe,  body, 
soul  and  mind,  while  Boman  art  is  becoming  all  incorporated 
into  his  nature,  is  very  charming  and  influential,  because  so 
entirely  spontaneous.  Every  letter  of  Goethe's  reflects  the 
cerulean  vault  of  Italy,  its  resplendent  day  and  honied 
night,  the  artistic  reflections  of  that  clime  in  the  great 
masters,  and  the  artistic  influence  of  the  whole  on  himself. 
Amid  all  the  rich  art  and  rich  nature  of  Italy,  Goethe 
soon  elects  as  the  noblest  subject  of  study,  as  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  all  known  things,  the  human  figure ;  and 
wrestling  with  this  fruition  of  creation,  which  has  taken 
hold  of  him,  as  he  of  it,  he  prays  for  the  secret  of  it,  for 
the  supreme  conception,  **  0  Lord,  I  toiU  not  let  Thee  go 
unless  Thou  bless  me,  though  I  should  wrestle  myself 
lame."  The  tapestries  of  Eaphael  with  their  superlative 
earnest  figures  are  to  Goethe  more  than  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  a  scene  of  Nature  which  has  not  its  match  on  this 
earth.  "These  works  of  art  (the  works  of  the  great 
masters)  are  also  the  highest  works  of  Nature,  produced 
by  man  in  accordance  with  true  and  natural  laws.  All 
arbitrariness,  all  self-conceit  is  banished ;  all  is  necessity, 
God." 

At  first  reluctantly,  but  ultimately  with  cordial  re- 
signation, he  takes  home  to  himself  the  fact  that  in  the 
way  of  special  art  he  can  never  be  anything  but  a  bungler, 
and  that  poetry  is  his  proper  activity.  But  his  study  and 
practice  of  art  have  by  no  means  been,  lost  to  him.  He 
has  learnt  to  view  Nature  with  the  eyes  and  mind  of  the 
great  masters,  and  all  his  conceptions  have  been  elevated 


and  enlarged  to  their  height  and  scope,  eo  that  his  friends 
will  get  the  benefit  of  his  artietic  studies  in  his  pro- 
duct ion  b. 

Under  the  clear,  sunny  sky  of  Italy,  too,  in  the  full 
flourish  of  its  vegetation,  Goethe  came  npon  the  seoret  of 
botany,  as  he  had  hit  npon  the  secret  of  animal  Btmoture. 

The  pretty  romance  of  Goethe  and  the  young  fair  one 
of  Milan,  will  charm  all  readera ;  a  romance  to  which 
TasBO  owee  its  warm  tone  and  colour. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Italian  Journey  hy  no  means 
centres  all  in  Goethe.  We  find  in  it  portrayed  in  the 
most  pure  objective  manner,  and  in  their  essential  con- 
nection, the  life  of  Eome,  the  climate,  dress,  art,  fefltivalH 
and  habits  of  the  Italians.  The  "Carnival"  on  ite  pnb- 
lioaiion  was  hailed  by  Germany  as  the  most  finished  and 
instructive  picture  of  that  festival.  The  activities  of 
Naples  are  most  curiously  and  shrewdly  investigated. 
Goethe,  in  fact,  hus  an  eye  and  mind  open  for  all  kinds  of 
life. 

"  Er  hat  ein  Au^  tieu  nnd  Icing, 
Uiid  ist  iLUuta  licbcToU  Reaog, 
Zu  GclisneD  muTichea  Mar  and  rein, 
Uud  wibdei'  Allea  zu  machtn  Beiu." 

(He  has  an  eye  Ihat'B  true  and  aliiewd, 
A  heart,  bKsideti,  that's  hirge  and  good  ; 
Life's  mniiy  forniB  he  sharply  eyes. 
And  knowa  their  sense  tu  uumaiiize.) 

A  most  instructive  chapter  in  the  Italian  Journey  ii 
portrait  of  Philip  Neri.  Goethe  very  justly  censures  the 
the  arbitrary,  outside,  piecemeal  criticism  largely  in  vogue 
in  France  and  England.  This  point  in  a  picture,  in  a 
boot,  is  good;  that  other  feature  is  weU.  elaborated;  a 
third  point  is  quiti'  inimitable ;  hut  we  come  on  the  great 
drawbacfe,  the  striking  defect  in  the  work.  Bacon  has 
a  high  intellect,  but  a  base  morality.  Goethe  has  a  giant 
intellect  but  was  an  egoist,  living  a  life  of  pleasure.     He 
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was  a  supreme  x)oet,  looked  everywhere  around  him  with 
powerful  intuition,  but  had  no  capacity  for  drawing 
inferences  from  natural  phenomena.  Thoreau  was  com- 
bative but  shy,  subdued  all  his  lower  appetites  but  was 
self-indulgent;  was  robust,  but  all  his  faculties  were 
delicacies — 'Tis  a  very  cheap,  flippant,  shallow  criticism. 
Had  the  critic  not  better  keep  his  opinions  to  himself? 
Let  the  critic  first  live  the  man,  reproduce  the  production 
he  would  criticise.  Only  the  man  who  re-lives  another 
man,  re-acts  his  acts,  re-writes  his  writings,  occupies,  in 
fact,  that  man's  sphere  for  a  time,  wholly  and  exclusively, 
till  he  has  outlived  that  form  of  life,  and  can  therefore 
survey  it  integrally ;  only  he  is  qualified  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  the  man  in  question,  to  characterise  his 
spirit  and  tendency,  and  specify  his  virtues,  excesses  and 
shortcomings.  In  a  word,  all  true  criticism  should  first, 
if  not  also  finally,  be  re-production.  The  critic  must  not 
write  about,  but  write  the  author.  This  is  the  method 
Goethe  adopts  in  his  criticism  of  Philip  Neri,  and  only 
in  this  way  could  he  have  conveyed  to  the  reader  such 
a  true,  vital,  edifying,  congenial  conception.  Just  think, 
for  example,  what  Macaulay  would  have  made  of  Philip 
Neri  I  Goethe  is  a  poet  who  heartily  enjoys  the  sensuous 
world ;  Philip  Neri  is  a  religious  enthusiast  who  sternly 
denies  himself  the  pleasures  of  life :  but  here,  as  is  also 
implied  in  the  Vatea  of  the  Eomans,  the  Beautiful  equalises 
the  Good ;  the  Artist  commands  all  the  illuminations  of 
the  Priest. 

By  far  the  most  immature  chapter  in  the  Italian  Journey 
is  the  essay  on  the  "  Plastic  Imitation  of  the  Beautiful,*' 
by  Karl  Philipp  Moritz,  which  Goethe  has  inserted  as 
setting  forth,  though  crudely,  some  of  the  views  of  art 
disclosed  to  himself  and  his  friends  while  in  Eome,  and 
which,  later  on,  found  general  acceptance  in  Germany, 
and  are,  so  far,  maturely  and  beautifully  expounded  by 


Schiller  in  his  seatlietic  papers.*  Moritz'a  eBsay  dlBplsjra 
all  the  faults  of  style  which  we  distirgniBh  in  the 
Germans  who,  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  long 
excluded  from  the  world  and  practical  activities,  bo  far 
dozed  away  their  life  in  reverie  and  pedantry,  and  have  at- 
tained none  of  that  clearness  and  precision  of  thonght  we 
admire  in  the  French.  Schiller's  prose  is  distinguished  ly 
a  majesty  clearer  and  more  regular  than  that  of  Milton'a, 
but  Leflsing  is  perhaps  the  only  consummate  prose-writor 
Germany  has  yet  produced.  The  conceptions  in  Moritz's 
essay  have  indeed  hardly  reached  the  stage  of  thought,  but 
are  for  the  most  part  only  effervescing  in  a  semi-Uqnid 
state  aa  sentimenta,  feelings,  dim  presentiments,  in  the  raw 
inner  man  of  Moritz.  The  paper  has,  however,  one  merit, 
really  rather  singular  in  these  days,  that,  with  all  ifa 
froth  and  ferment,  and  helplessness  of  ojcpression,  with  all 
its  inflated  amorphous  body,  there  is  some  real  eabstanix 
brewing  in  the  heart  of  it — a  moiwe,  at  leaat,  is  struggling 
for  deliverance  in  the  womb  of  the  agitated  mountain. 

Stated  with  perhaps  a  little  more  composure  than  the 
labouring  Moritz  can  command,  the  main  thought  of  the 
essay  would  seem  to  be  that  art  is  the  effective,  sensuous, 
integral  expression  of  an  integral  man.  To  be  a  perfect 
artist  one  must  have  a  perfect  correspondence  with  every 
feature,  function  and  quality  of  Nature,  be  a  whole  all- 
round  man,  with  no  defect  whatsoever,  a  perfect  micro- 
cosm of  the  macrocosm ;  he,  in  will,  inteUeot  and  body, 
all  that  Nature  is,  originating  all  things  as  Nature  dote, 
having  in  him  the  darkness  of  murkiest  miduight,  the 
splendour  of  tropical  noon,  the  greenery  of  forest  snd 
prairie,  the  aweetnesa  of  sunshine,  the  terror  of  thunder, 
the  buoyancy  of  birds,  volatilencss  of  air,  persiatence  of 
rocks,  &c.  Tor  the  myriad  aspects  of  Nature  are  never  a 
contradiction,  a  heterogeneity ;  but  a  unity,  the 

•  See  traualatioa  of  Soliiller'ft  "  Esthetic  Esaaja  "  in  tli: 
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totality  of  one  integer.  Those  different  aspects  are  aU 
interdependent,  mutually  conditional,  and*  one  is  only 
possible  through  aZZ  the  others — each  one  implying  all  the 
others,  just  as  one  member  of  an  organic  structure  con- 
ditions, and  is  conditioned  by,  all  the  others.  An  artist's 
work  is  a  pan-genistic  creation,  and  any  one  defect  in  an 
artist  is  an  integral  depravation,  a  deterioration  dis- 
cernible in  every  feature  of  every  work  he  produces.  Some 
simple  people  have  the  idea  that  an  artist,  a  writer  of 
fiction,  a  poet  can  **by  imagination"  create  (out  of 
nothing?)  a  person,  a  complexity  of  persons,  a  scene 
essentially  out  of  relation  to  his  own  character;  can 
portray,  for  example,  a  noble-minded,  a  pure  person, 
though  he  himself  is  base,  corrupt.  'Tis  a  physical  and 
spiritual  impossibility.  True  it  is  that  such  a  feat  is 
continually  being  attempted — in  paintings,  in  magazines 
and  books — and  that  the  execution  imposes  on  the  author 
himself  and  the  public  as  a  brilliant  success,  but  to  every 
man  of  true  insight  the  lie  is  glaringly  apparent.  No  man 
can  paint,  can  write  better  than  he  is,  than  he  is  in  his  will 
and  intellect,  and  is  or  is  ever  more  growing  to  be  in  actual 
life.  At  bottom,  the  painter  mires  his  paints  with  his 
brains  and  his  life.  If  a  man  live  not  integrally  (holily), 
but  dissolutely,  his  looseness  (want  of  cohesion)  will  be 
betrayed  in  his  every  ill-cemented  work.  Shakspeare's 
integrity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  evidenced  as  much  by  his 
logo,  Bichard  III.  and  Fahtaff,  as  by  his  Othello,  Portia 
and  Orlando, 

Even  a  landscape  painting  might  discover  to  the  true 
connoisseur  the  whole  physiognomy,  moral,  mental  and 
physical,  of  the  painter.  For  the  surface  is  never  super- 
ficial, but  the  frontispiece  of  the  whole  profundity  of  being, 
and  he  who  draws  the  veracious  lines,  circles  and  whole 
portraiture  of  Nature  with  organic  truth,  who  glows 
spontaneously  with  all  the  health  of  Nature,  who  produces 
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a  vital  whole  of  Nature — ^he  so  far  thinks,  wills  and  acts 
with  the  holy  mind  of  the  author  of  Nature. 

The  reader  will  thus  perceive  what  a  great  diversity 
there  is,  both  of  substance  and  treatment,  in  the  Italian 
Journey,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  kind  of  reader  who  will 
not  find  in  the  Italy  pictured  in  Goethe's  soul,  something 
at  least  to  his  taste. 

In  point  of  style  the  letters  are  generally  spontaneous,  the 
unconscious,  unreserved  committal  of  Goethe's  whole  self  to 
his  correspondents,  the  expression  of  the  naivete,  careless- 
ness, and  simplicity  of  nature.  Goethe  hardly  ever  writes 
but  with  a  full  heart,  he  never  needs  to  pause  and  search 
for  a  thought,  but  full  as  he  is  to  overflowing,  he  only  puts 
pen  to  paper  and  the  matter  pours  forth  of  itself.  The 
translator  has  striven  to  prevent  the  nameless  charm 
and  aroma,  in  this  respect,  of  the  original  from  being 
dissipated  in  the  translation,  and  if  in  this  he  has  not 
succeeded  the  fault  must  lie  with  him,  not  with  the 
English  language,  which  is  largely  capable  of  all  the 
virtues  both  of  French  and  German. 

The  "  Notices,"  however,  which  were  written  at  a  much 
later  date  than  the  letters,  are  not  characterised  by  the 
same  grace  of  style,  and  indeed,  altogether  Goethe's  prose, 
when  he  writes  in  his  own  person  and  not  on  the  spur  of 
some  immediate  occasion,  never  attains  to  the  felicity  of 
his  dramatic  prose,  far  less  to  the  happiness  of  his  songs 
and  poems.  In  the  present  translation  no  sanctity  has 
been  attached  to  Goethe'  slips  or  awkwardnesses  of 
expression. 
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NAPLES. 


TO  HERDER. 

Naples,  17  May,  1787. 

Here  am  I  again,  dear  friends,  fresh  and  hale  I  I  have 
ped  lightly  and  rapidly  through  Sicily ;  what  use  I  have 
lade  of  my  eyes  it  will  be  for  you  to  determine  on  my 
stum.  My  former  so  assiduous  and  zealous  study  of 
rorks  of  art  has  developed  in  me  an  incredible  facility  in 
eciphering  their  meanings — ^intuitively  so  to  say.  I  am 
ight  happy  in  having  so  clearly,  so  completely,  so  purely 
1  my  soul  such  a  grand,  beautiful,  incomparable  concep- 
ion  as  that  of  Sicily.  Having  yesterday  returned  from 
^886tum,  there  now  no  longer  remains  any  object  in  the 
outh  I  yearn  to  contemplate.  The  sea  with  its  islands 
ave  me  pleasure  and  pain,  and  I  came  back  satisfied. 

Let  me,  however,  postpone  all  details  till  my  return. 
Taples,  moreover,  is  not  the  place  for  calm  reflection.  I 
hiall  now  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  description  of  this 
)wn  than  was  given  in  my  former  letters. 

On  the  first  of  June  I  leave  here  for  Bome,  if  not  hindered 
y  a  higher  Power ;  thence  at  the  beginning  of  July.  I  must 
)e  you  again  as  soon  as  possible ;  we  are  sure  of  happy 
ays  together  when  we  meet.  I  have  accumulated  no  end 
P  treasures  and  only  need  quiet  to  turn  them  to  due 
30ount. 

For  all  the  good  you  do  my  writings,  for  all  the  kind-^ 
ess  you  show  them,  a  thousand  thanks.  It  was  ever  my 
ish  to  surpass  myself  and  achieve  something  that  would 

Y 


^ve  pleaBUro  to  you,  too.  Wliatever,  on  the  other  hanA, 
may  reach,  me  from  your  aide  and  wherever  I  may  find  it  H 
sh^  be  welcomed  by  me.  In  our  wa;jfl  of  thinking  we 
are  ae  nearly  related  to  each  other  as  possible,  without  beiflg 
one,  and  in  tho  main  lines  most  of  all.  If  during  the  last 
period  you  have  produced,  I  have  acquired,  a  great  deal, 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  a  good  exchange. 

It  is  true,  aa  you  say,  that  my  mind  is  strongly 
to  concern  itself  with  the  immediate  situation  and  to 
ciroumaoribe  its  activity,  and,  indeed,  the  more  I  see  of  the 
world  the  less  sanguine  do  I  grow  that  mankind  will  ever 
become  one  wise,  instructed,  happy  whole.  Perhaps  among 
the  million  worlds  there  is  one  which  can  boast  of  an  analo- 
gous advantage  ;  under  the  constitution  of  our  world  I 
cherish  as  little  hope  in  regard  to  its  happiness  as  in  regard 
to  that  of  Sicily  tmder  its  constitution. 

In  a  paper  herewith  inclosed  I  make  some  remarks 
the  way  to  Salerno  and  on  Fecstum  itself;  it  is  the  last,  and 
I  might  almost  add,  the  most  splendid  idea  I  bring  north 
with  me  in  a  mature  state.  In  my  opinion  the  middla 
temple  is  to  bo  preferred  to  everything  still  standing  in 
Bidly. 

Ae  to  Homer,  it  is  as  if  the  scales  had  fallen  from  1117 
eyes.  The  descriptions,  similes  and  so  on  appear  to  nl 
poetical,  and  are  yet  unspeakably  natural,  though  of  connt 
drawn  with  a  purity,  an  inward  truth  enough  to  strike  nl 
poor  modems  dumb.  The  very  strangest  fictions  an 
characterised  by  a  naturalness  I  never  felt  so  much  as  in 
tho  presence  of  the  objects  described.  To  express  the  anti- 
thesis briefly  ;  they  presented  the  thing,  we  usually  preeeni 
the  effect ;  they  described  the  dreadful,  we  desca " ' 
dreadfully ;  they  the  agreeahle,  vie  agreeably,  and  so 
This  will  explain  all  our  estravagance,  our  ^eotation,  oui 
false  grace,  our  inflation ;  for  once  you  elaborate  and 
after  effect,  you  fancy  you  can  never  make  it  strong  « 
If  what  I  now  say  is  nothing  fresh  yet  bavo  I  feltit  ..„_,_ 
and  light  heartily.  Now  ttat  all  these  coasts  and  pro- 
montories, gulfs  and  bays,  islands  and  necks  of  land,  rail 
and  sand-bellB,  bushy  hills,  soft  meadows,  fruitful  fields 
ornamented  gardens,  cultivated  trees,  hanging  Tinflft 
cloud-capt  mountains  and  ever  cheerful  plains,  difl^  asJ 
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IsankB,  and  the  all-surrbunding  sea,  with  so  many  changes 
and  variations — ^now  that  all  these  have  become  the  present 
piroperty  of  my  mind — ^now,  indeed,  for  the  first  time  does 
the  Odyssey  address  me  as  a  living  reality. 

I  have  fa/ther  to  confide  to  you  that  I  have  come  close 
en  the  secret  of  the  production  of  plants,  and  of  organisa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  the  simplest  thing  conceivable.  Under 
Ihis  sky  the  most  beautiful  observations  can  be  made. 
The  main  point  where  germination  proceeds  I  have  mas- 
tered clearly  and  indisputably,  all  the  rest  I  already  com- 
prehend as  a  whole,  only  a  few  points  requiring  to  be 
more  precisely  defined.  The  proto-plant  (Urpflanze)  is 
jde  most  wonderftd  creature  in  the  world,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  nature  herself  should  envy  me.  With  this 
model  and  the  key  to  it,  new  plants  may  be  multiplied 
4m2  inpmtum — plants  of  inevitable  implication  which,  if 
3iot  yet  possessing  a  sensible  existence,  are  at  least 
capable  of  such,  plants  by  no  means  the  shows  and 
illusions  of  painters  and  poets  but  constitutionally  real 
«uid  necessary.  The  same  law  may  be  applied  to  every- 
tiiing  organic. 


Naples,  18  May,  1787. 

Tischbein,  who  has  returned  to  Bome,  has,  we  perceive, 
interested  himself  on  our  behalf  here  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  make  us  miss  his  absence.  He  has,  apparentiy, 
infused  into  the  whole  of  his  friends  in  this  quarter  so 
much  confidence  in  us  that  they  meet  us  with  perfect 
openness,  friendliness  and  obligingness,  a  favour  which  is 
oi  the  greatest  advantage  to  me,  particularly  as  I  am  now 
situated,  not  a  day  passing  when  I  do  not  need  some 
politeness,  some  assistance  or  other  from  some  one.  I  am 
just  about  drawing  up  a  summary  list  of  all  I  still*want 
to  see,  the  shortness  of  the  time  being  the  supreme 
authority  on  the  question  of  what  I  may  yet  be  able  to 
overtake. 


NapUa,  22  May,  1787. 

To-day  I  have  met  with  a  pleasant  adventure,  well 
fitted  to  m)V6  me  to  some  reflection,  and  worth  relating : — . 

Y  2 
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A  lady,  who,  during  my  first  visit  to  this  place,  showed 
me  many  favoura,  requested  me  to  call  on  her  punctaally 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening;  an  Englishman  wanted  to  sea 
me  to  say  something  to  me  about  my  Weriher. 

Had  this  happened  six  months  ago,  I  shoald  oertainly, 
even  had  the  lady  been  doubly  dear  to  me,  have  returned 
her  an  answer  in  the  negative ;  but  now,  instead,  I  at 
once  promised  to  come,  a  fact  which  showed  me  what  a 
beneficial  influence  my  Sicilian  journey  had  exercised  on 
me. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  town  being  very  large  soi 
crowded  with  objects  of  interest,  it  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  past  the  time  when  I  mounted  the  stair,  and  stood  " 
the  rush-mat  before  the  closed  door.  I  was  just  going 
ring,  when  the  door  opened,  and  out  stepped  a  hajidsom^ 
middle-aged  man,  whom  I  at  onoe  recognised  as 
Englishman.  He  had  scarcely  seen  me,  when  he 
"  Tou  are  the  author  of  Weriher  f  "  I  acknowledged  I 
and  apologised  for  not  coming  sooner, 

"  I  could  not  wait  a  minute  longer,"  he  replied,  "  Whal 
I  have  to  say  to  you  is  quite  short  and  can  be  just  as  w^ 
said  here  on  the  rush-mat.  I  am  not  ^oing  to  repeat  whri 
you  have  heard  from  thousands,  nor,  mdeed,  has  the  wodi 
afiected  me  so  strongly  as  it  has  others.  Still,  so  often  a 
I  think  of  aU  that  was  required  for  the  vrriting  of  it, 
must  ever  wonder  anew." 

I  was  about  to  say  some  word  of  thanks  by  way  ( 
rejoinder,  when  betook  me  upand  exclaimed:  "Ihavenc 
a  moment  longer  to  wait ;  my  wish  is  gratified  in  haviit| 
said  this  to  yourself.  Good-bye,  and  much  success  to  yon, 
■With  this  he  ran  down  stairs.  I  stood  for  some  time  tMilc 
ing  on  this  flattering  address,  and  at  last  pulled  the  bell 
The  lady  heard  with  pleasure  of  our  meeting,  and  relftta 
a  great  deal  to  the  credit  of  this  odd  eccentric  man. 


Naples,  Friday,  25  May,  1787. 

My  wanton  little  princess  is  now  fairly  lost  to  me.    8 

is  really  gone  to  Sorrento,  but  did  me  the  honour 

leaving  to  rate  me  on  my  preference  of  the  stony,  deeolM> 

Sicily  to  her.     Some  friends  gave  me  a  few  particulaiB 
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^  this  strange  phenomenon.  Bom  of  a  good,  though 
althy  house,  and  educated  in  acloiste?,  she  made  up 
id  to  many  an  old  and  rich  Prince,  a  step  to  which 
s  the  sooner  induced  that,  though  not  a  bad  creature, 
s  yet  utterly  incapable  of  anything  like  love.  In 
17  situation  in  which  she  found  herself,  with  plenty 
ley  at  her  disposal,  but  dreadfully  hemmed  in  b^ 

ties,  she  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  her 
ions  by  her  wits.    Cramped  as  she  was  in  respect 

both  of  omission  and  commission,  she  resolved  no 
B  should  be  imposed  on  her  tongue  at  least.  I  was 
L  that,  essentially,  her  walk  and  conversation  were 
her  blameless,  but  that  she  seemed  to  have  made  it 
iiple  with  her  to  overleap  all  boim,ds  in  the  use  of 
ruly  member,  flouting  and  jeering  at  all  decorum, 
it  ran  that,  were  her  talk  written  down,  no  censor 
be  able  to  pass  one  word  of  it,  as  she  never  said 
ag  but  what  offended  religion,  the  State  or  morals, 
rest  and  choicest  stories  were  told  of  her,  and  one 
n,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  delicate,  may  here 
lated. 

tly  before  the  earthquake  which  visited  Calabria, 
d  withdrawn  to  her  husband's  estate  there.  In 
inity  of  her  castle  a  kind  of  barracks  was  erected, 
len,  one-story  house  resting  immediately  on  the 
.,  yet  suitably  tapestried,  furnished,  &c.  On  the 
pnptoms  of  the  earthquake  she  fled  thither  for 
She  sat  on  the  sofa  knitting,  with  a  little  work- 
efore  her ;  an  Abbot,  the  old  chaplain  of  the  house, 
rainst  her.  All  at  once  the  ground  began  to  rock, 
Iding  sank  down  on  her  side  while  it  rose  up  on  the 
e  side,  the  Abbot  and  the  little  table  being  thus 
Pted  aloft.  **  Fie  1 "  exclaimed  she,  leaning  her  head 
;  the  sinking  wall :  *'  Is  that  behaviour  K)r  such  a 
id  man  ?  Why,  you  comport  yourself  as  if  you  wanted 
ble  on  me.  That  is  clean  against  all  decency  and 
! "  Meanwhile,  the  house  re-adjusted  itself  to  its  old 
nd  the  Princess  could  never  have  done  laughing  at 
lish  goatish  figure  the  good  old  man  was  said  to  have 
.  In  her  enjoyment  of  this  jest  she  had,  apparentiy, 
30  whatever  of  all  the  calamities  and  the  Dfiarj  V^esk 


"wliich.  had  befalloti  lier  family  and  bo  man  j  thooBands  of 
men.  'Tia  an  extraordinarily  merry  character,  it  must  lie 
admitted,  that  enjoys  her  jest  while  the  earth  is  jnet  about 
Bwallowiug  her  I 


Naplee,  Saturday,  26  May,  1787. 

If  you  consider  it  closely,  it  might  be  deemed  rather 
fortunate  than  otherwise  that  there  is  such  a  plenitude  of 
saints.  Each  believer  can  thus  so  far  pick  and  choose  for 
himself,  and  with  all  devotion  settle  on  the  one  tlut 
happens  to  Buit  him  best.  This  was  my  saint's  day,  which, 
therefore,  I  celebrated  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  piety,  accordant 
to  his  style  and  doctrine. 

Philip  Neii  is  held  at  once  in  high  esteem  and  joyont 
remembrance.  It  is  edifying  and  exhilarating  to  hear  of 
his  high  personality  and  noble  sancity  conjoined  with  w 
much  natural  good  humour.  From  his  earliest  yonthM 
years  the  fibres  of  his  being  were  all  ardently  directed 
towards  the  higher,  the  highest ;  and  in  the  anbsequant 
periods  of  his  life  there  gradually  developed  in  him  tba 
noblest  traits  of  religious  enthusiasm,  the  trait  of  involmi- 
tary  prayer,  of  deep  devotion  without  words,  of  tears,  of 
ecstasy  and  ultimately  of  rising  above  the  ground  and 
h6vering  over  it,  which  last  was  accounted  the  highert 
of  all. 

With  BO  many  extraordinary,  mysterious  energies  reach- 
ing beyond  the  domain  of  sense,  he  united  the  clearest 
human  understanding,  the  purest  appreciation,  or  rather 
depreciation  of  worldly  things,  the  most  active  goodwill, 
the  best  ability  to  serve  his  fellow-men  in  ail  distresses  of 
mind  and  body.  He  strictly  complied  with  all  observances 
imposed  by  the  Church  on  her  sons  in  respect  of  festivala, 
attendance  on  ordinances,  prayers,  fasts,  Ac.  In  like 
manner  he  husied  himself  with  the  culture  of  youth, 
their  practice  in  mttsio  and  rhetoric,  prescribing  to  them 
themes  not  only  reUgious  but  also  intellectual,  and  other- 
wise engaging  them  in  animating  converse  and  disputa- 
tions. With  all  this,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  Uiiiig 
about  it  was  its  spontaneity.  All  was  done  and  achieved 
of  hie  own  goodwill  and  on  his  own  authority,  without 
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his  belonging  to  any  order  or  congregation,  nay,  without 
his  having  received  the  clerical  ordination. 

As  still  more  significant  must  it  strike  one  that  this 
happened  exactly  in  Luther's  time,  and  that,  in  the  midst 
of  Eome,  no  less  than  in  Germany,  an  able,  Gk>d-fearing, 
energetic»  active  man  cherished  the  thought  of  uniting  the 
spiritual,  nay,  the  sacred,  with  the  profane,  introducing 
the  celestial  into  the  secular,  and  thereby  similarly  pre- 
paring a  reformation.  For  by  this  method  alone  is  it 
possible  to  burst  the  prisons  of  the  Papacy,  and  to  restore 
ner  Qod  to  the  free  world. 

The  Papal  Court,  however,  having  become  aware  of  the 
presence  of  so  important  a  man  in  its  neighbourhood, 
within  the  district  of  Eome  itself,  a  man  living  a  clerical 
life  on  his  own  account,  lodging  in  cloisters  where  he  taught 
and  exhorted,  and  minded  to  found,  if  not  an  order,  yet  at 
least,  a  free  congregation,  did  not  leave  off  till  at  length  it 
persuaded  him  to  accept  ordination,  and  with  it  to  receive 
all  the  advantages  which  had  been  wanting  to  him  in 
his  course  of  life  hitherto. 

Should  one  be  disposed,  as  one  well  may  be,  to  call  in 
question  the  reality  of  his  reported  wonderful  power  of 
rising  above  the  ground,  there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  as 
to  his  spiritual  elevation  above  this  world,  and  nothing 
was  more  repugnant  to  his  pure  mind,  than  vanity,  show^ 
arrogance,  which  he  regarded  as  symptoms  altogether 
inconsistent  with  godliness,  and  which,  therefore,  as  many 
a  tradition  informs  us,  he  ever  obstinately  combated, 
though  always,  too,  in  a  way  indicative  of  the  rich  humour 
whi(£  mingled  in  his  composition. 

On  one  occasion,  for  example,  when  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope,  it  was  reported  to  his  Holiness  that 
in  a  cloister  not  far  firom  Borne  there  resided  a  nun  distin- 
guished by  the  most  wonderftd  spiritual  gifts.  Neri  is  at 
once  commissioned  to  go  and  examine  into  the  truth  of 
the  case.  Mounted  on  a  mule,  Neri  immediately  sets  off 
in  bad  weather,  along  heavy  roads,  and  soon  arrives  at 
the  cloister.  Bein^  admitted,  he  enters  into  conversation 
with  the  Abbess  who,  in  perfect  good  faith,  gives  him  an 
exact  report  of  all  the  signs  and  wonders  of  Heaven's 
jp:uoe  revealed  in  the  chosen  sister.    The  distinguished 
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nun  is  called  to  Bee  bim,  and  on  her  entering  Xeri,  witbont 
further  prologue,  reaches  her  his  foot  that  she  may  pnll 
off  his  muddy  boot.  The  pure,  holy  virgin  ehxinks  hack 
aghast,  expreeeing  her  indignation  at  the  insult  offered 
to  her.  Without  further  ado,  and  in  eweebast  composure, 
Neri  remounts  his  mule  and  returns  to  the  Pojw,  who  was 
much  surprised  at  seeing  him  again  so  soon.  For  the 
Church  Iwd  prescribed  to  father  confessors  the  moat 
elaborate  and  minute  rules  for  the  trial  of  auoh  spiritnal 
gifts,  not  indeed  denying  the  possibility  of  such  heavenly 
favours,  but  at  the  same  time  not  admitting  the  reality  m 
them  without  the  most  searching  examination.  In  few 
words  Neri  communicated  to  the  astonished  Holy  Father 
the  result.  "  She  is  no  saiat,"  he  exclfdmed,  "  she  can't 
work  any  wonders,  she  is  destitute  of  the  first  and  fore- 
moHt  quality,  humility." 

The  feature  this  story  illustrates  may  bo  taken  as  tha 
leading  trait  of  Neri's  whole  life.  To  give  but  one  other 
anecdote.  After  Nori  had  founded  the  congregation  of 
Padri  delV  Oratorio,  a  congregation  which  grew  in  great 
repute  and  inspired  in  many  people  the  desire  to  become 
membere  of  it,  a  young  Roman  Prince  one  day  presented 
himself  to  the  founder,  begging  to  be  received  into  that 
body.  The  novitiate  and  the  dress  befitting  snch  a  state 
were  accordingly  permitted  to  the  young  ftince.  After 
some  time  the  Prince  requested  Neri  to  give  him  full  and 
formal  admission.  He  was,  however,  instructed  that  it 
would  yet  be  necessary  to  subject  him  to  some  tests.  For 
this  the  young  man  declared  himself  prepared.  Neri 
accordingly  produced  a  long  fox's  tail  and  enjoined  on  the 
Prince  to  have  it  fastened  behind  hini  to  the  end  of  hia 
long  coat,  and  trudge  on  foot  with  all  seriousness  through 
all  the  streets  of  Rome.  Like  the  nun  before  described, 
the  young  man  recoiled,  saying  he  had  come  for  the  sake 
of  winning  honour,  not  disgrace.  Neri,  in  reply,  feared  ho 
had  come  to  the  wrong  quarter,  for  the  first  principle  in 
their  circle  was  the  most  entire  self-renunciatioH.  The 
young  man  then  took  his  departure. 

Neri  had  gathered  up  his  main  doctrine  into  one  short 
motto :  "  Spernere  mundum,  spemere  te  ipsum,  spemere 
te  spemi,"  a  motto  which,  to  be  sure,  comprised  erei^- 
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thing*  A  hypochondriac  may,  indeed,  sometimes  imagine 
himself  capable  of  fulfilling  the  two  first  conditions,  but  to 
satisfy  the  third,  that  of  paying  no  heed  to  contempt,  one 
must  be,  in  deed  and  truth,  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  saint. 


Naples,  27  May,  1787. 

The  much-prized  letters  sent  to  me  since  the  end  of 
last  month  came  to  hand  yesterday,  all  in  one  lot,  forwarded 
to  me  from  Bome  by  Count  Fries,  and  the  reading  and  re- 
reading of  them  has  done  me  much  good.  The  Httle  box 
I  had  been  longingly  looking  for  also  arrived  with  them, 
and  I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  them  also. 

Now,  however,  it  will  soon  be  time  for  me  to  escape 
from  this  place ;  for  however  desirous,  before  the  termina- 
tion of  my  stay  here,  to  bring  fully  home  to  my  mind 
Naples  and  its  environs  aud  conclude  my  thoughts  regard- 
ing it,  I  am  carried  away  with  the  current  of  the  day's 
afrairs,  and  now,  over  and  above,  excellent  men  press  them- 
selves on  my  attention  whom,  as  old  and  new  acquaintances, 
I  cannot  by  any  possibility  abruptly  turn  aside.  I  have 
found  an  amiable  lady  in  whose  company  I  spent  the  most 
pleasant  days  last  summer  in  Carlsbad.  How  many  an  hour 
of  the  present  have  we  beguiled  in  happiest  remembrance 
of  the  past !  All  that  was  dear  and  precious  came  up  in  turn 
to  our  recollection,  in  particular  the  gay  humour  of  our  dear 
Prince.  8he  had  still  a  copy  of  the  poem  with  which  the 
maidens  of  Engelhaus  surprised  him  when  he  was  just 
riding  off.  It  recalled  to  us  all  the  merry  scenes,  the 
passages  of  banter  and  mystification,  our  ingenious  essays 
to  avenge  ourselves,  the  one  on  the  other.  Speedily  we 
were  re-transported  to  German  soil,  moving  in  the  best  of 
German  society,  shut  in  by  walls  of  rocks,  kept  close  toge- 
ther by  the  extraordinary  configuration  of  the  locality  we 
were  passing  through,  but  united  still  more  by  mutualpigh 
respect,  friendship  and  affection.  So  soon,  however,  as  we 
came  to  the  window,/W6  was  theNeapolitanstream  rushing 
impetuously  by,  scaring  away  from  us  our  peaceful  visions. 

Just  as  little  could  I  evade  the  company  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Ursel.  Excellent  people,  as  they  are,  of 
high  morals,  with  pure  sense,  natural  and  human^  ^^Sql^ 
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decided  predilection  for  art,  meeting  others  with  the  best 
goodmll.  I  found  a,  continned  and  repeated  convera*- 
tion  with  them  in  the  highest  degree  attractive. 

Hamilton  and  his  fair  one  continued  their  friendliness 
towards  me.  I  dined  with  them  and  in  the  twilight.  Mis 
Harte  displayed  her  musical  and  melodious  talents. 

Through  the  friendly  influence  of  Hackert,  whose  good- 
will towards  me  grows  ever  stronger  and  who  would  fain 
bring  everything  worthy  of  attention  under  my  notice,  we 
were  conducted  by  Hamilton  into  his  secret  lumber-vault 
of  art.  Things  there  look  indeed  all  in  a  confusion,  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  epochs  being  there  accidentally  heaped  beside 
each  other,  busts,  torsos,  vases,  bronzes,  all  kinds  of  house- 
hold ornaments  of  Sicilian  agates,  a  little  chapel  even, 
carved  and  painted,  and  whatever  else  might  happen  to 
fall  into  his  hands  by  purchase.  Seeing  a  long  box  lying 
on  the  ground  with  the  lid  partly  open,  I  had  tie  curiosity 
to  push  back  the  lid,  and  behold !  two  splendid  bronze  can- 
delabra. With  a  sign  I  drew  Hackert's  attention  to  thia 
troBBure  and  whispered  to  him  whether  they  did  not  look 
entirely  like  those  in  PorticL  In  reply,  ho  beckoned  ma 
to  hold  my  tongue ;  it  was  no  do.nbt  possible  they  might 
have  strayed  hither  from  the  vaults  of  Pompeii.  With 
such  and  similar  happy  acquisitions  the  knight  might  have 
very  good  reason  for  allowing  a  sight  of  his  hidden 
treaanres  only  to  his  most  trustworthy  friends. 

I  was  next  struck  by  a  box  standing  upright,  open  in 
front,  painted  black  inside  and  incased  in  the  most  splen- 
did golden  frame.  There  was  room  enough  in  the  interior 
for  a  human  body  to  stand  upright,  and  in  agreement  with 
this  fact  we  learned  the  use  to  which  it  was  put.  The 
lover  of  art  and  of  women,  not  content  with  seeing  the 
beautiful  figure  he  had  made  his  own  as  a  mobile  statue, 
wanted,  furthermore,  to  gratify  his  taste  by  beholding  her 
as  a  liHght  inimitable  picture,  and  had,  therefore,  on  variouB 
occasions,  set  her  in  this  golden  frame,  her  bright  varied 
dress  showing  to  advantage  against  the  dark  background ; 
the  whole  got  up  in  the  style  of  the  antique  pioturea  of 
Pompeii,  sometiiaes,  however,  of  more  modern  works  of  art 
The  epoch  of  such  exhibitions  seemed,  however,  to  be  over. 
Tho  apparatus,  too,  was  heavy  to  remove  and  set  up  in  a 
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proper  light ;  we  were  not,  therefore,  to  be  indulged  with 
80  pretty  a  spectable. 

Here,  too,  may  be  noticed  a  favourite  pastime  of  the 
Neapolitans  in  general,  the  erection  in  all  churches,  namely, 
at  Christmas  of  little  mangers,  and  the  representation  of 
the  Adoration  by  shepherds,  angels  and  kings,  all  more  or 
less  in  rich  and  becoming  costume.  In  blithe  Naples  this 
representation  has  come  to  be  made  on  the  flat  roofs  of 
the  houses.  Here,  a  light  hut-like  structure  is  struck  up 
nestling  in  evergreen  trees  and  bushes.  The  mother  of 
God,  the  Child  and  all  the  other  figures  standing  round  or 
hovering  above  are  gorgeously  draped,  large  sums  being 
expended  on  their  wardrobe.  What,  however,  imparts  a 
transcendant  splendour  to  the  whole  is  the  background, 
which  comprises  Vesuvius  and  its  surroundings. 

Now  and  again  living  fibres  are  interspersed  among 
the  puppets,  and  gradusdly  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  entertainments  of  high  and  rich  families 
at  their  evening  parties  to  represent  in  their  palaces 
secular  as  well  as  sacred  pictures  taken  £rom  history  or 
poetry. 

If  I  might  allow  myself  a  remark,  which,  to  be  sure, 
comes  with  no  good  grace  from  a  guest  so  politely  enter- 
tained as  I  have  been,  I  should  observe  that  our  beauteous 
hostess  seemed  to  me  by  no  means  richly  endowed  in  re- 
spect of  mind,  and  that  the  promise  of  her  fair  figure 
was  by  no  means  made  good  by  any  expression  of  voice  or 
language  betokening  equal  wealth  of  souL  Her  singing 
itself  has  in  it  no  corresponding  fulness. 

So  in  like  manner  may  it  lUtimately  be  with  all  those 
stiff  pictures.  Beautifal  figures  are  to  be  found  every- 
where, depth  of  sentiment  united  with  adequate  organs  of 
speech  much  seldomer,  but  seldomest  of  eJl,  a  charming 
figure  commensurately  conjoined  with  those  two  properties. 


I  rejoice  greatly  in  Herder's  third  part.  Eeserve  it  for 
me  till  I  am  able  to  tell  you  where  I  can  receive  it. 
Assuredly  he  will  have,  produced  in  excellent  style  the 
beautiful  dream-wish  of  mankind  that  better  things  are 
yet  in  store  for  them.    I,  too,  I  must  say,  deem  it  a  CoAt 
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that  humanity  will  ultimately  triumpli ;  only  I  fear  that 
at  the  same  time  the  world  will  become  one  great  hospital 
in  which  one  man  will  be  the  other's  humane  nurse. 


Naples,  28  Jtfay,  1787. 

I  am  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  good  and  useful  Volkmann.  He  Bpeaks, 
for  example,  of  thirty  to  forty  thousand  idlers  in  Naples, 
and  who  doea  not  repeat  the  saying  after  him?  So  soon 
as  I  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
South,  I  conjectured  that  this  was  very  likely  a  northern 
view  of  things,  a  view  which  takes  everyone  for  an  idler 
who  is  not  anxiously  toiling  and  moiling  the  whole  day 
long.  I,  therefore,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  people 
both  when  stirring  about,  and  when  at  rest,  and  though  I 
found  very  many  ill-clad,  I  observed  none  that  were  not 
employed. 

Consequently,  I  made  inquiries  of  some  friends  as  to 
those  innumerable  idlers  whom  I  also  wished  to  know. 
They,  however,  could  give  me  just  as  little  information, 
and  so  I  resolved — seeing  that  the  search  would  coiaoide 
perfectly  with  my  examination  of  the  town — to  go  on  an 
exploring  tour  on  my  own  account. 

In  the  boundless  confusion,  I  began  to  single  out  the 
different  figures,  and  to  judge  and  classify  them  according 
to  their  appearance,  dross,  behaviour  and  occupations.  I 
found  such  a  business  easier  here  than  elsewhere,  people 
in  this  city  being  more  left  to  themselves,  and  each  one 
showing  himself  in  outward  respects  in  a  style  corre- 
sponding to  his  status. 

I  commenced  my  investigations  in  the  early  morning, 
and  all  the  persons  I  found  here  and  there,  standing  or 
sitting,  were  people  whose  trade  was  apparent  at  a  first 
glance.  Porters,  who  have  the  right  of  standing  in 
particular  squares,  and  waiting  till  they  are  called  on  for 
service ;  oalash-drivers,  their  servants  and  boys,  lounging 
in  large  squares  with  their  one-horse  oalashes,  looking 
after  their  bea«ta,  and  on  the  watch  for  every  hire;  water- 
men smoking  their  pipes  on  the  Molo  i  fishermen  basking 
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in  the  fitm,  waiting  on  a  change  of  the  nnfavotirable  wind 
which  keeps  them  from  sea.  ManV  others,  besides,  I 
noticed.  Bartering  up  and  down,  yet  in  aln><;Bt  aU  oaUs 
coxild  distinguish  what  trade  they  were  of.  Beggars  there 
were  really  none,  unless  they  were  perfect  superannuates, 
cripples,  or  other  utterly  unavailable  mortals.  The 
fomier  I  searched,  the  more  closely  I  observed,  the  less 
real  idlers  could  I  find  of  any  age,  of  either  sex,  either  in 
your  under  or  your  middle  layers  of  society,  either  in  the 
morning  or  during  most  part  of  the  day. 

To  make  this  assertion  of  mine  the  more  credible  and 
obvious,  I  will  enter  into  some  detail.  The  tiniest  brats 
themselves  are  not  without  their  many  bits  of  business. 
A  large  fraction  of  them  carry  fish  from  Santa  Lucia  to 
sell  in  the  town ;  others,  again,  are  to  be  seen  creeping 
about  near  the  arsenal,  or  where  any  carpentry  is  going 
on  likely  to  yield  them  some  chips,  or  they  are  dodging 
about  at  the  sea-side,  snatching  the  twigs  and  smallest 
pieces  of  wood  washed  in  by  the  waves  and  securing  them 
in  their  baskets.  Things,  scarcely  any  age,  just  able  to 
crawl  on  the  ground,  stick  by  their  big  brothers  and  sisters 
of  five  to  six  years  old,  lending  them  a  helping  hand  in 
the  trade.  Having  captured  a  fair  booty  they  toddle  with 
their  baskets  into  the  more  central  thoroughfares  of  the 
town,  and  there,  like  more  pretentious  hawkers,  expose 
their  wares  for  sale.  The  artisan,  the  humble  townsman, 
will  buy  of  their  stores  to  bum  them  on  his  tripod,  either 
to  warm  himself  or  prepare  a  frugal  meal. 

Other  children  carry  about  for  sale  the  waters  of  the 
sulphur  springs,  which  are  very  much  drunk,  particularly 
in  Spring.  CHhers,  again,  try  to  earn  a  little  by  buying 
fruit,  prepared  honey,  cakes  and  sugar  stuffs,  retailing 
them,  juvenile  merchants  as  they  are,  to  other  children,  a 
lucky  run  of  business  ensuring  the  enterprising  dealer  the 
gratuitous  consumption  of  so  many  dainties  for  himself. 
It  is  really  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  one  of  these  bantlings, 
whose  whole  ^op  and  utensils  consist  of  a  board  and 
a  knife,  carrying  about  a  water-melon,  or  a  half-roasted 
pumpkin,  gathering  quite  a  troop  of  other  children  about 
him,  setting  down  his  board,  and  slicing  his  fruit  into 
small  pieces.    The  buyers  and  sellers  higgle-haggle  with 
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equal  eameetneea  ;  the  former  intent  on  getting  tho  best 
return  for  their  small  oopper-piecea,  the  latter  on  adueving 
ae  great  a  profit  aa  possible.  I  am  conTinced  that  with  a 
longer  stay  many  other  examples  of  juvenile  induBtiy 
might  be  collected. 

A  great  number  af  people,  both  grown  up  men  and  boya, 
generally  very  ill-clad,  are  engaged  in  transporting  the 
sweepings  of  the  streets  out  of  the  town  on  asses.  The 
ground  immediately  round  Naples  is  but  one  kitchen- 
garden,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  on  one  band  the 
immense  quantity  of  vegetables  carried  into  the  town 
every  market  day,  and  on  the  other  the  great  number  of 
men  employed  in  taking  back  to  the  fields  those  parts  of 
tho  vegetables  which  have  been  rejected  by  the  mistress  of 
the  kitchen  to  expedite  the  revolution  of  vegetation.  With 
tbe  incredible  quantity  of  vegetables  consumed  in  the  town, 
the  stal^and  leaves  of  cauliflower,  broccoli,  cabbages  and 
garlic  really  compose  a  large  part  of  the  Neapolitan  etreet- 
sweepingB,  the  part  which  is  particularly  sought  after. 
Two  largo  baskets  crammed  full  of  these  are  suspended  on 
the  back  of  an  aas  while  another  heap  is  also  skilfully 
superimposed.  There  is,  indeed,  no  keeping  a  garden 
without  a  donkey.  A  servant,  a  boy,  the  master  hiniae)£ 
sometimes,  hasten  every  day,  as  often  aa  possible,  to  town, 
where  at  all  times  a  rich  treasure-trovo  is  to  be  fonnd. 
With  what  care  they  look  after  the  dung  of  horses  and 
mules  may  easily  bo  supposed.  Eeluctantly  do  they 
leave  the  town  when  the  darkness  of  night  compels  them ; 
and  Kttle  do  the  rich  people,  driving  at  midnight  from  the 
opera,  think  bow,  even  before  break  of  day,  the  traces  of 
their  horaea  will  have  boon  carefully  swept  up.  I  am 
assured  that  a  couple  of  men  joining  together  to  buy  as 
ass  and  rent  a  piece  of  vegetable  land  will  by  steady 
diligence,  in  this  happy  climate  where  vegetation  ia  never 
interrupted,  soon  acquire  a  considerable  trade. 

It  would  be  making  too  great  a  discursion  were  I  to 
speak  of  the  multitudinoua  small  retail  trade,  which  you 
observe  with  pleasure  in  Naples,  as  in  other  large  towns. 
Still  I  cannot  forbear  refening  to  the  itinerant  hucksteiB, 
seeing  that  they  particularly  belong  to  the  lowest  class 
of  the  people.    Some  go  about  with  kegs  of  ii-e-wat^ 
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and  lemons,  ready  to  make  lemonade  at  any  moment,  a 
drink  the  very  poorest  cannot  dispense  with ;  others  with 
salvers  in  which  stand  bottles  of  different  liquors  and 
glasses  in  wooden  rings,  secured  from  falling;  others, 
again,  carry  about  baskets  with  all  kinds  of  coi]f  eotionery, 
sweetmeats,  citrons  and  other  fruits,  and  it  appears  as 
though  every  one  was  minded  to  increase  and  participate 
in  the  great  feast  which  is  every  day  celebrated  in  Naples. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  multitude  of  itinerant  vendors, 
who,  despising  all  showy  or  elaborate  apparatus,  spread 
out  their  bits  of  odds  and  ends  for  sale  on  a  board,  the 
lid  of  a  box,  or  in  the  Squares  on  the  bare  ground.  There 
they  display  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  frippery ;  pieces 
of  iron,  leather,  cloth,  linen,  etc.,  aU  which  find  needy  pur- 
chasers. Then,  over  and  above,  there  are  many  persons 
employed  running  errands  or  doing  other  odd  service  for 
merchants  and  tradesmen. 

It  is  true,  you  cannot  walk  many  steps  without  meeting 
somebody  or  other  miserably  ill-dressed,  or  even  fluttering 
in  rags,  but  you  are  not  on  that  account  to  take  him  for 
a  vagabond  or  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Nay,  I  shguld 
almost  be  inclined  to  maintain  the  paradox  that  in  Naples 
comparatively  most  of  the  industry  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  very  lowest  class.  We  must  not,  of  course,  think  of 
industry  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the 
North,  where  people  have  to  provide  not  merely  for  the 
passing  day  and  hour,  but  have  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines  against  the  gloomy  days  which  are  sure  to  overtake 
them,  have  to  store  up  in  the  summer  what  will  tide  them 
through  the  winter.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North  are 
compelled  by  nature  to  forethought,  to  making  provision 
for  the  future.  The  good  housewife  must  pickle  and 
preserve  if  the  family  is  to  be  supplied  with  food  for  the 
whole  year,  the  husbeind  must  lay  in  a  store  of  fuel  and 
produce  for  the  household,  as  well  as  fodder  for  the 
cattle.  The  brightest  days  and  hours  passing  over  their 
heads  they  are  tiius  forbidden  to  enjoy,  but  are  obliged, 
instead,  to  devote  to  sore  labour.  Long  months  in  the 
year  they  are  driven  out  of  the  tempestuous  open  to  shelter 
in  houses  from  storm,  rain,  snow  and  cold ;  the  seasons 
follow  each  other  inexorably,  and  whoever  will  not  perish 
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muat  be  a  houBeliolder.  For  here  it  is  not  at  tlie  | 
of  your  own  goodwill  whether  to  make  provision  t 
it  IB  ft  qneation  of  pure  necessity,  nature  compels  i 
lay  hj,  to  make  provision  against  the  needy  day.  TTn- 
queetionably,  the  influences  of  rigorous  nature  operatii^ 
for  thouEands  of  years  have  gone  to  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  northern  nations  so  worthy  of  honour  in 
many  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  from  our  point  of  vieir, 
we  are  apt  to  judge  the  natives  of  the  South,  towards  whom 
the  shies  have  been  so  lenient  and  indulgent,  by  too  strict 
a  rule.  The  remarks  Herr  de  Pauw  makes  in  his  Beehercka 
gur  leg  Greeg,  when  speaking  of  the  cynic  philosophers,  are 
entirely  pertinent  here.  People  are  much  mistaken,  he 
thiaks,  in  their  conception  of  the  miserable  state  of  such 
men.  Their  principle  to  dispense  with  everything  was 
in  his  opinion  very  much  favoured  by  a  climate  which 
gratnitously  yielded  everything,  A  poor  man,  whom  we 
would  fancy  to  be  wretched,  could  in  those  lands  not  only 
satisfy  his  immediate  necessities,  but  richly  enjoy  the 
world.  From  this  point  of  view  a  so-called  Neapolitan 
beggar  might  easily  contemn  the  post  of  a  Vice-King  in 
Norway,  and  dacUne  the  honour  of  the  Governorship  of 
Siberia,  were  the  Empress  of  Bussia  to  offer  it  him. 

A  oynic  philosopher  would,  assuredly,  in  our  r^on  of 
the  earth  find  himself  hard  bestead  ;  in  southern  latitudes, 
on  the  other  hand,  nature  seems  to  invite  one  to  such  a 
profession.  The  poorly-dressed  man  of  the  South  is  not 
in  need  of  warmer  clothes.  If  he  has  neither  house  nor 
lodging  ho  can  still  sleep  with  tolerable  comfort  under  the 
eaves  of  houses,  on  the  thresholds  of  palaces  and  churches, 
or  in  public  halls,  or,  in  wet  weather,  obtain  for  a  trifle 
shelter  under  a  roof.  Nor  is  a  man  poor  because  he  has 
not  the  wherewithal  for  to-morrow.  Just  think  what  a 
capacity  of  nutriment  lies  in  the  fish-abounding  sea,  of 
whose  prodtictB  the  people  in  these  parts  are  required  to 
eat  so  n  any  days  a  week,  what  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
garden  growths  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  had  at  all  seasons  of  ' 
the  year,  how  the  country  in  which  Naples  is  situated 
goes  by  the  name  of  Terra  diLavoro  {the  land,  not  of  laboni; 
■  but  of  agriculture),  and  how  for  centuries  the  whole 
province  iiaa  been  distinguished  as  the  "  happy  land " 
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(Ccwtpa^na  fdice)^  and  yon  will  readily  oompreliend  what 
aa  easy  life  is  here  to  be  enjoyed. 

On  the  whole,  the  paradox  I  have  ventured  to  state  above 
would  give  rise  to  many  a  consideration,  if  a  complete 
•pictore  of  Naples  were  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one,  a  task 
which,  no  doubt,  might  require  no  little  talent  and  many 
a  year's  observations.  It  would  then,  perhaps,  be  rei- 
marked  in  general  that  the  so-called  Lazzaroni  are  not  a 
hair  less  active  than  any  of  the  other  classes,  that  they  all 
in  their  way  do  not  work  simply  to  live,  but  to  enjoy,  and 
that  they  are  intent  on  enjoying  themselves  even  while 
•at  work.  This  feet  would  serve  to  explain  a  very  great 
deal ;  how  that  the  artisans  are  as  a  class  very  much  behind 
those  of  northern  countries ;  that  no  factories  are  set  up ; 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  attorneys  and  doctors,  little 
learning  is  to  be  found  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  though  sporadically  here  and  there  a  meritorious 
nan  may  be  found  striving  after  culture ;  that  no  painter 
Df  the  Neapolitan  school  has  ever  risen  to  mastery  or 
greatness ;  that  the  clergy  are  all  prone  to  take  things 
3asy;  and  that  the  gentry  are  disposed  to  turn  their 
honours  and  possessions  mostly  into  mere  sensuous 
pleasures,  pomp  and  distraction. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  much  too  general  a  state- 
ment, and  that  the  characteristic  traits  of  each  class  are 
to  be  drawn  correctly  only  after  a  more  minute  investi- 
gation and  acquaintance;  yet  on  the  whole  I  believe 
these  would  be  the  main  results  arrived  at. 

To  return  to  the  lower  populace  of  Naples,  you  observe 
that,  like  lively  children  on  whom  you  impose  some  task, 
they  indeed  perform  the  business  entrusted  to  them,  but 
yet  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  do  it  as  if  in  sport.  A 
lively  spirit,  a  free,  accurate  sense  pervades  the  whole  of 
this  class  of  men.  Their  language  is  said  to  be  figurative, 
their  wit  very  shrewd  and  cutting.  The  ancient  Atella  lay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  and  seeing  their  favourite 
Punchinello  still  continues  those  celebrated  diversions,  the 
lowest  orders  of  the  people  down  to  the  present  day  keep 
up  their  interest  in  the  ancient  pastimes. 

Pliny  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his 
natural  history  distioguishes  Campania  as  alone  worthy 


nf  a  minnto  description.      "So   happy,   bo   graceful,  M 

bleBsed  are  those  lands,"  says  he,  "  that  yon  perceive  how 
in  thifl  place  nature  rejoices  in  her  work.  Admire  this 
pleaaui'e  of  life,  this  ever  salutary  mildness  of  the  sky, 
these  BO  fruitful  fields,  bo  Bunny  hills,  eo  indeetructihle 
plantations,  so  shady  groves,  so  serviceable  woods,  so 
breezy  mountains,  ho  wide-extended  crops,  such  luxu- 
riance of  grapes  and  oleaginous  trees,  such  superlative 
fleeces,  such  fat-necked  bullocks,  such  copious  lakes,  sooh 
wealth  of  irrigating  streams  and  springs,  such  abundanw 
of  seas,  Buch  abundance  of  harbours !  See  with  delight 
how  the  earth  herself  everywhere  opens  her  bosom  to 
commerce,  and  as  if  eager  to  run  to  the  help  of  men 
stretches  her  arms  out  into  the  briny  ocean.  T  speak 
not  of  the  capacities  of  the  men,  their  habitudes  and 
powers,  and  how  many  peoples  they  have  overcome  by 
might  of  language  and  arm  !  On  this  land  the  Greeks, 
BO  self-boastful  a  race,  bestowed  the  highest  encomium,  hj 
naming  a  part  of  it  Greece." 

Naples,  29  Mai/,  1787. 
With  sympathetic  pleasure  you  respond  to  the  exuberaal 
gladness  which  here  and  everywhere  salutes  your  ey« 
The  gay  particoloured  flowers  and  fruits  in  whioh  natnn 
here  prinks  herself,  invite  men  likewise  to  deck  out  i' 
selves  and  their  gear  in  the  brightest  colours  possJbla 
Silken  cloths  and  sashes,  flowers  blooming  on  hats,  adori 
every  son  and  daughter  of  man  in  any  measure  able 
procure  them.  In  the  humblest  houses,  chairs  and  oheeti 
of  drawers  display  gay  flowers  on  gilded  grounds.  Thi 
very  one-horse  calashes  blaae  in  burning  red  ;  the  carvinj 
gilt ;  the  horse  in  front  tosses  aloft  in  the  air  his  artificii 
flowers,  his  bright  red  tassels,  his  tinselled  bravery.  Man] 
of  them  carry  their  heads  bushy  with  plumage,  some  evM 
flaunting  little  flaglets  which  wave  at  every  motion.  Wi 
are  wont  to  call  the  passion  for  gaudy  colours  barbaric  am 
tasteless,  and  so  in  some  respects  it  may  he  ;  yet  under  i 
perfect  serene  blue  sky,  nothing  is  really  gaudy,  for  nothinf 
can  outshine  the  splendour  of  the  sun  and  his  reflectionii 
the  sea.     The  liveliest  colour  is  suhtlued  by  the  all-dominit 
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tag  light,  and  a  blaze  of  colours  everywhere  greeting  the 
eye,  from  the  green,  yellow,  brown  and  red-striped  earth, 
tne  bright  dresses  and  flowers,  in  which  people  here  array 
themselves,  only  fit  harmoniously  into  the  whole.  The 
scarlet  waists  and  gowns  of  the  women  of  Nettuno, 
striped  with  broad  gold  and  silver,  the  other  colonred 
national  costumes,  the  painted  ships — all  things  seem 
to  vie  with  each  other,  how,  between  the  splendour  of 
the  heavens  and  the  sea,  to  achieve  some  measure  of 
visibility. 

And  as  the  people  are  gay  in  life,  so  also  in  death  no 
solemn  black  procession  is  sufiFered  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  joyous  world.  I  saw  a  child  borne  to  the  grave. 
A  large  red- velvet  cloth  stitched  with  broad  gold  covered 
a  brcKftd  bier;  on  this  stood  a  carved  little  box  richly 
gilded  and  silver  plated,  wherein  lay  the  white-robed 
child  quite  sufiFused  with  rosy  ribbons.  At  the  four 
comers  of  the  little  box  were  four  angels,  each  about  two 
feet  high  holding  large  bunches  of  flowers  over  the  re- 
posing  child,  and  being  held  fast  below  only  by  wires 
moved  at  every  motion  of  the  bier,  thus  appearing  to 
strew  out  mild  reviving  perfumes.  The  angels  swung 
about  with  all  the  greater  volubility  that  the  procession 
sped  along  the  streets,  the  priests  at  the  head  of  it  and 
the  taper-bearers  runn^^g  rather  than  walking. 


There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  you  are  not 
surrounded  by  edibles,  and  the  Neapolitan  desires  not 
only  the  pleasure  of  eating,  but  also  the  gratification 
of  his  eye  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wares  are  exposed 
for  sale. 

At  Santa  Lucia,  the  fishes,  according  to  their  kinds, 
are  kept  mostly  in  clean  and  pretty  baskets — crabs, 
oysters,  shads  and  little  muscles,  each  set  out  in  a 
particular  way  in  green  leaves.  The  shops  of  diied 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  most  manifoldly  got  up.  The 
oranges  and  lemons  of  all  kinds  nestling  in  green  foliage 
attract  the  eye  very  agreeably.  No  shops,  however,  are 
more  choicely  dressed  than  the  butchers',  which  the 
people  eye  with  special  longing,  the  periodical  abstinence 


to  -which  they  ara  subjected  only  serving  to  whet  tteir 
camivorouB  appetites. 

You  never  see  any  pieces  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton  hang- 
ing in  the  butchers'  stalls  without  the  fat  of  the  flank  or 
leg  being  profusely  gilded.  Different  daj-s  of  the  year,  in 
particular  the  Christmaa  holidays,  are  distinguished  ob  days 
of  feasting.  There  is  then  celebrated  a  universal  Cocagna 
to  which  five  hundred  thousand  persons  have  pledged  thaii 
word.  On  this  occasion  the  Street  Toledo,  as  (^o  othei' 
streets  beside  it,  are  most  charmingly  arrayed.  The  eya 
rests  with  extreme  pleasure  on  the  shops  where  green  things 
are  sold,  where  raisins,  melons  and  figs  are  exposed.  The 
eatables  hang  in  garlands  over  the  street ;  there  yon  see 
huge  patemoBtera  of  sausages  laced  with  gold  and  red  rib- 
bons ;  Italian  poultry  all  with  red  flags  under  their  cronps. 
I  was  assured  that  thirty  thousand  fowls  were  sold,  to 
which  have  to  be  added  those  fed  by  the  people  in  their 
own  houses.  Besides  these,  a  multitude  of  asses  patrol 
the  streets  with  green  wares,  with  capons  and  lamb; 
while  the  heaps  of  eggs  you  see  here  and  there  quite 
enlarge  your  conceptions  of  the  oval  capacitica  of  this 
earth.  It  ia  not  enough,  however,  for  the  Neapolitans  to 
consume  all  this.  Every  year  a  policeman  goes  the  round 
of  the  whole  town  with  a  trumpeter,  proclaiming  at  all 
squares  and  crossings,  how  manv  thousand  oxen,  calvm, 
lajnba,  pigs,  Ac,  the  inhabitants  have  devoured.  The 
people  listen  to  the  intelligence  with  the  greatest  interest, 
rejoicing  immoderately  at  the  huge  figure,  and  each  think- 
ing with  pleasure  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  consurapticai. 

As  to  meal  and  milk  dishes  which  the  oooke  of  onr 
country  know  how  to  drees  so  variously,  the  people  in  this 
quarter,  who  have  no  elaborate  cooking  apparatus  and  no 
mind  to  linger  long  at  the  business,  are  doubly  provided 
for.  Macoaroni,  a  delicate,  thoroughly-kneaded  and  cooked 
preparation  of  fine  meal  in  various  shapes,  is  to  be  got 
everywhere  of  all  qualities  for  a  trifle.  It  is  cooked  for 
the  most  part  only  in  water,  some  pulverized  cheese  l>cing 
added  to  lard  and  season  the  dish.  At  the  comer  <n 
almost  every  large  street  you  find  pastry-oooks  with  their 
pans  of  hissing  oil,  especially  on  festival  days,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  prepare  you  fish  aud  pastry  to  your  taste. 
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These  oonfectionerB  have  an  incredible  run  of  cnstoiu, 
many  thousandB  of  people  carrying  away  from  these  open 
l^   shops  their  dinners  and  suppers  in  pieces  of  paper. 


Naples^  80  May,  1787. 

*  Walking  by  night  through  the  town,  I  reached  the 
\  Molo.  There  in  one  view  I  saw  the  moon,  her  radiance 
t  on  the  edges  of  the  clouds,  the  soft  tremulous  resplendence 
I  on  the  sea,  brighter  and  livelier  on  the  edge  of  the  suc- 
I  oeeding  wave.  And  now  appeared  the  stars  of  heaven, 
f  the  lamp  of  the  lighthouse,  the  fire  of  Vesuvius,  its  re- 
c  flection  in  the  water,  and  many  detached  lights  dis- 
seminated over  the  ships.  Such  a  manifold  problem  I 
should  well  like  to  see  solved  by  Van  der  Neer. 

Naples,  Thursday,  31  May,  1787. 

I  had  set  my  mind  so  resolutely  on  the  Eoman  Corpus 
Christi  Day,  and  in  particular  on  the  tapestry  worked 
from  the  designs  of  Eaphael  which  appears  on  that 
occasion,  that  I  did  not  allow  those  splendid  appearances 
of  Nature,  though  they  have  not  their  parallel  elsewhere 
in  this  world,  to  divert  me  from  my  purpose,  but  obsti- 
nately prosecuted  my  preparations  for  departure.  A  pass 
was  ordered  and  a  vetturmo  had  given  me  the  earnest- 
money,  the  arrangement  in  this  country  for  assuring  the 
traveller  of  his  journey,  being  the  reverse  of  that  in  our 
country.  Kniep  was  busy  in  furnishing  his  new  quarters, 
which,  both  in  respect  of  accommodation  and  situation, 
were  much  better  than  the  former. 

At  an  earlier  date,  when  this  change  was  in  process, 
my  friend  had  sometimes  suggested  to  me  that  it  was  not 
agreeable  and  to  a  certain  extent  not  becoming  to  take 
possession  of  a  house  without  bringing  something  with 
one ;  a  bedstead  itself  served  to  infuse  some  respect  into 
your  landlord.  To-day,  then,  as  we  were  going  through 
the  endless  lumber-heaps  of  the  Castle  precincts,  I  saw  a 
oouple  of  iron  frames  painted  the  colour  of  bronze,  which 
I  at  once  bargained  for  and  handed  over  to  my  friend 
as  the  basis  of  a  quiet  and  solid  sleeping  place.     One  of 


the  porters  you  find  eTerywhere  to  hand  brought  it  with 
the  neceBHaiy  boards  to  Kniep's  new  premiaea,  which  BO 
highly  delighted  him  that  he  at  ODce  meditated  removing 
from  me  into  his  new  lodging,  intent  on  quickly  procuring 
himself  rods,  paper  and  other  necessarieB.  A  part  of  the 
outlines  drawu  in  the  two  Sicilies  I  gave  him  according 


Naples,  1  June,  1787. 

The  arrival  of  the  Marquis  Lucchesini  has  caused  me 
to  postpone  my  departure  a  few  days  longer;  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  making  hia  acquaintance.  He  looks 
like  one  of  those  people  posscsi^ing  a  good  moral  stomach, 
able  to  sit  down  at  all  times  with  appetite  at  the  large 
table  of  the  world,  while  one  of  us,  like  an  animal  chewing 
the  cud,  gets  occasionally  over  filled,  and  can  then  take 
nothing  more  till  he  has  finished  his  repeated  mastication 
and  digestion ;  hie  lady,  too,  pleases  me  right  well ;  she  is 
a  sound  German  bit  of  stulf. 

I  now  willingly  leave  Naples;  nay,  I  must  away  from 
here.  These  last  days  I  have  given  myself  over  to  the 
complaisance  of  paying  visits.  I  have  made  tho  acqufun- 
tance  of  interesting  people  for  the  most  part,  and  fed 
very  well  content  with  the  hours  I  have  devoted  to  them. 
Fourteen  days  longer,  though,  and  I  should  have  been 
drifted  farther  and  farther  away  and  aside  from  my  purpoee. 
And,  then,  the  longer  you  stay  here  the  idler  you  get.  SinOE 
my  return  from  Ptestum,  I  have  seen  httle  beyond  the 
treasures  of  Portici,  and  there  remains  a  ^eat  deal  over  in 
regard  to  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  hft  a  foot.  That 
museum,  however,  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  collections 
of  antiquity ;  there  yon  see  right  clearly  how  far  ahead  of 
ua  the  ancient  world  was  in  joyous  sense  of  art,  if  in  skill 
in  handicrafts  in  the  strict  sense  it  was  much  behind  ub. 

The  valet  de  place,  in  reaching  me  the  pass  duly  filled 
up,  regretted  my  departure,  telling  mo  of  a  violent 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  had  occurred,  the  current 
taking  the  direction  of  the  sea.  The  lava  was  already 
descending  the  steep  declivities  of  the  mountain,  and  in  a 
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few  days  would  reach  the  shore.  I  now  found  myself  in 
the  greatest  perplexity.  To-day,  I  arranged  for  the  fare- 
well visits  I  owed  to  so  many  kind  and  obliging  persons ; 
how  it  will  be  to-morrow  I  see  beforehand.  Whatever 
path  you  may  have  marked  out  for  yourself,  it  is  not 
possible  to  withdraw  entirely  from  intercourse  with  your 
fellow-men ;  but  however  serviceable  and  enjoyable  their 
company  may  be,  it  ultimately  entices  you  away  from  your 
own  serious  purposes  without  your  promoting  theirs.  I 
feel  extremely  chagrined. 


Evening, 

My  visits  of  thanks,  too,  were  not  without  pleasure  and 
instructions.  A  great  deal  was  kindly  shown  me  which 
had  hitherto  been  postponed  or  neglected.  Cavaliere 
Venuti  let  me  see  treasures  even  yet  unknown.  With 
ereat  reverence  I  again  regarded  his  Ulysses,  mutilated, 
it  is  true,  yet  invaluable.  Before  parting  he  conducted  me 
into  the  porcelain  factory  where  I  imprinted  the  Hercules 
on  my  mind  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  once  again  gave 
my  eyes  their  fill  of  the  companion  vessels. 

Eeally  touched  and  taking  a  friendly  farewell,  he  then 
at  last  confidentially  disclosed  to  me  where  properly  the 
shoe  pinched,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  that  I  would 
yet  stay  some  time  with  him.  My  banker,  whom  I  met 
towards  dinner  time,  would  not  let  me  go.  This  was  all 
nice  and  good,  had  not  the  lava  taken  possession  of  my 
imagination.  With  so  many  distractions,  squaring  of 
accounts  and  packing,  the  night  at  last  arrived,  but,  as  for 
me,  I  took  my  speedy  flight  to  the  Molo. 

Here  I  now  gazed  on  the  myriads  of  fires  and  lights, 
and  their  tremulous  reflections  in  the  agitated  sea ;  I  gazed 
on  the  full  moon  in  all  her  splendour,  on  the  spray-fire  of 
the  volcano,  and  then  on  the  lava,  which  had  lately  been 
suspended,  but  was  now  glowing  along  its  solemn  course. 
I  should  have  had  myself  ferried  across,  but  for  the  great 
length  of  the  passage,  which  would  have  made  my  arrival 
impossible  before  the  morrow.  I  would  not,  lierefore, 
through  impatience  spoil  for  myself  the  view  as  I  now  en- 
joyed it ;  I  continued  sitting  on  the  Molo  till,  in  spite  of  the 
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Btreaming  of  people  to  and  fro,  and  all  their  conjectnring, 
remembering,  comparing  and  disputing  in  reference  to  t^ 
direction  of  the  lava,  and  other  Buch  tittlo- tattle,  mj 
eyes  insisted  on  closing. 

Naples,  Sunday,  2  June,  1787. 
This  bright  day,  too,  then,  I  have  spent — with  eiceilant 
people  no  doubt,  and  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  myself— 
but  yet  wholly  against  my  intentions,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart.  Full  of  longing,  I  looked  towards  the  smoke  pnr- 
suing  its  slow  way  downwards  to  the  soa,  indicating  tie 
hourly  course  of  the  lava.  Nor  was  the  evening  to  be  my 
own.  I  had  promised  a  visit  to  the  Duohess  of  Giovaae 
who  lived  in  the  castle,  where  I  had  to  wander  up  many 
steps,  and  along  many  passages,  the  topmost  of  which  w«8 
encumbered  by  chests,  presses  and  other  lumber  belon^ng 
to  a  court  wardrobe.  In  a  large  and  lofty  room  without 
any  particular  prospect,  I  found  a  young  lady  of  good 
figure,  whose  conversation  was  of  a  very  tender  and  moral 
tone.  As  a  native  German,  it  was  not  unknown  to  het 
how  our  literature  waa  moidding  itself  into  a  freer  hn- 
manity  of  comprehensive  view.  The  endeavours  of  Herder, 
and  tnose  who  aspired  after  him,  were  especially  prized 
by  her,  while  Garven's  pure  understanding  fotmd  the  most 
inward  response  id  her.  She  sought  also  to  keep  pace  with 
the  German  authoresses,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that 
she  was  ambitious  to  acquire  fame  as  an  accomplished  writer. 
Her  conversation  tumod  in  this  direction,  and  betrayed 
her  intention  to  exercise  her  influence  on  the  daughters  of 
the  upper  classes.  A  conversation  of  this  kind  kii»wB  no 
limits.  Twilight  overtook  us,  without  any  candloB  being 
brought.  We  were  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  when, 
stepping  aside,  she  opened  the  shutters  of  a  window,  uid 
displayed  to  view  a  sight  such  as  one  sees  but  onoe  in  iat 
life.  Were  it  done  intentionally  to  surprise  me,  she 
completely  attained  her  purpose.  We  stood  at  a  window 
of  tiie  upper  story  right  in  front  of  Vesuvius  ;  the  lav* 
streaming  downwards,  and,  now  that  the  sun  was  long  set^ 
seen  distinctly  g' owing  and  beginning  to  gild  the  envelop- 
ing smoke ;  the  mountain  in  a  furious  rage  capped  by 
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immense  steady  olond  of  vapour,  whose  different  masses 
were  at  each  explosion  sundered  as  if  by  lightning,  and 
illnmined  into  various  shapes;  thence  down  towards  the 
sea,  a  stripe  of  blazing  fire  and  glowing  vapour ;  the  rest, 
Ekll  sea  and  earth,  rock  and  vegetation,  reposing  witchingly , 
clearly  and  peacefully,  in  the  evening  twilight.  To  see  all 
this  with  one  glance,  and,  to  complete  the  wonderful 
picture,  to  behold  the  fuU  moon  rising  up  from  behind  the 
ridges  of  the  mountain — all  this  could  not  but  affect  one 
with  grateful  astonishmeut. 

From  our  standpoint  the  whole  spectacle  was  to  be 
embraced  in  one  view,  and  if  you  were  unable  to  mark 
distinctly  each  particular  object  you  never  yet  lost  the 
impression  of  a  great  whole.  If  our  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  this  spectacle  it  became  all  the  more 
cordial.  We  had  a  text  before  us  thousands  of  years  would 
not  suffice  to  write  a  commentary  on.  The  more  the  night 
deepened,  the  clearer  the  land  and  sea-scapes  rose  into  view ; 
the  moon  shone  forth  like  a  second  sun;  the  pillars  of 
smoke  with  its  stripes  and  masses  shaped  themselves  ever 
more  distinctly ;  shading  your  eye  with  your  hand,  you 
fancied  you  could  distinguish  the  ejected  clumps  of  rock 
glowing  in  the  darkness  of  the  skittle-shaped  mountain. 
My  hostess — so  will  I  name  her,  for  a  more  tasteful  supper 
could  not  well  be  prepared  than  that  to  which  she 
entertained  me — ^had  the  candles  placed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  and  the  fair  lady,  illumined  by  the  moon, 
standing  as  the  fore-figure  to  this  incredible  picture,  grew 
ever  fairer  in  my  eyes,  and  her  loveability  was  enhanced 
to  me  by  the  fact  that  in  this  southern  paradise  the  accents 
of  my  mother  tongue  greeted  me  gratefully  from  her  lips. 
The  flight  of  time  was  for  me  arrested  in  her  presence  till 
she  had  to  make  me  understand  how  she  must,  though 
reluctantly,  let  me  go,  as  it  was  near  the  hour  when  her 
galleries,  according  to  cloister  arrangement,  were  closed. 
And  so  I  took  my  departure  from  things  far  and  near, 
blessing  my  lucky  star,  which,  in  return  for  my  reluctant 
cjomplaisance  during  the  day,  had  given  me  so  beautiful  a 
reward  in  the  evening.  Arrived  in  the  open  air,  I  said  to 
myself  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  greater  lava,  I  should 
only  have   seen   the  repetition  of  that  lesser  one,  and 
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that  Bnoh  a  farewell  view,  Buch  a  departure  from  Naplei 
oonld  uot  have  happened  hotter  than  it  had  done.  Instead 
of  going  home  I  directed  ray  etepa  towards  the  MolotoBae 
the  great  spectacle  from  another  foreground  ;  bat  whether 
from  fatigue  after  such  a  day's  rich  experienoe,  or  from  a 
feeling  that  it  would  not  do  to  mar  the  impresBion  of  thu 
last  splendid  picture,  I  retreated  again  towards  Moriconi, 
where  I  found  Kniep,  who  was  minded  to  pay  me  a  visit 
from  the  lodgiue;  he  had  just  entered.  Over  a  bottle  of 
wine  we  talkeil  ot  our  future  relations,  and  I  could  promise 
him  that,  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  show  any  of  his  works 
in  Germany,  he  should  certainly  be  recommended  to  thfl 
exoelleot  Duke  Ernst  of  Gotha,  whence  he  would  receive 
orders.  And  so,  with  heart-felt  mutual  joy,  we  pai-ted  from 
each  other  with  sure  outlook  on  future  reciprocal  acti>'ity. 

Naples,  3  June,  1787.     Trinily  Sunday. 

And  so  then,  half-stunned,  I  drove  through  the  endless 
life  of  this  incomparable  town,  probably  never  to  see  it 
again ;  yet  with  a  feeling  of  Batisfaction  that  I  had  left 
behind  nothing  to  repent  or  grieve  over,  I  thought  of 
the  good  Kniep,  and  vowed  even  in  the  distance  tv  do  my 
beat  for  him. 

At  the  outermost  police-barriers  of  the  suburb  I  was 
disturbed  for  a  moment  by  a  check-keeper,  who,  looking 
with  frendliness  into  my  face  at  once  sprang  off  again. 
The  Custom-house  officers  had  not  yet  finished  business 
with  ray  vetturino  when,  from  the  door  of  the  coffee-houBe, 
with  the  biggest  chineao  cup  of  black  coffee  on  a  waiter,  ont 
atepped  Kniep,  He  came  slowly  up  to  the  carriage  door 
with  a  hearty  eamestneBS  which  weU  became  him.  I  was 
astonished  and  touched ;  such  a  mark  of  acknowledgment 
had  not  its  match.  "  You  have,"  he  said,  "  shown  me  bo 
much  goodness  and  kindness  to  bless  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life  that  I  wanted  to  give  you  some  token  of  the 
thanks  I  owe  you," 

Words  always  failing  me  in  such  emergencies,  I  could  only 
answer  laconically  that  by  his  labours  he  had  made  me  hn 
debtor,  and  that  by  turning  to  good  account  our  common 
treasures  ho  would  only  bind  me  over  the  closer  to  him. 
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)arted  in  a  way  persons  seldom  part  whom  accident 
3wn  together  for  a  short  time.  It  would,  perhaps^ 
li  the  best  rule  in  life  for  people  when  they  meet  to 
bluntly  what  they  want  of  each  other.  That  done, 
Les  are  satisfied,  and  anything  over  and  above  then 
ke  the  pure  spontaneous  gift  of  the  heart. 


On  the  Way,  4,  5  and  6  June* 

elling  alone  on  this  occasion  as  I  do,  I  have  time 
to  call  up  all  the  impressions  of  the  past  months, 
8  process  of  rumination  goes  on  with  no  little 
.  And  yet  I  am  sensible  of  frequent  gaps  in  my 
tions,  and  that  the  journey  one  has  finished, 
it  appears  to  pass  by  one  in  a  single  stream,  and 
}  to  imagination  the  character  of  one  unbroken 
rill  yet  by  no  means  let  it  itself  be  communicated  so 
Lly.  In  narration  you  are  under  the  necessity  of 
ling  each  thing  separately ;  how,  then,  is  the  en- 
f  events  ever  to  be  transferred  as  a  whole  into  the 
a  third  party  ? 

Lng,  therefore,  could  give  me  more  solace  and 
dt  pleasure  than  the  assurances  of  your  last  letters 
u  are  busying  yourself  diligently  with  Italy  and 
the  testimony  that  by  this  means  my  letters  are  sup- 
ted  and  complemented  is  my  highest  consolation, 
a  done  or  told  me  so  earlier,  I  should  have  been  still 
lalous  than  I  was.  The  knowledge  that  excellent 
ike  Bartels,  Miinter  and  architects  of  different 
,  were  on  the  field  before  me  prosecuting,  assuredly 
eater  carefulness,  the  outward  objects  Siey  had  in 
lan  I,  who  was  actuated  solely  by  the  most  inward 
!S,  has  often  served  to  compose  me  when  I  could  not 
yarding  all  my  labours  as  but  inadequate. 

le  whole,  if  each  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  but  a 
lent  of  all  others,  and  shows  himself  most  service- 
id  amiable,  when  he  adjusts  himself  to  such  a 
,  this  must  apply  especially  to  the  case  of  travels 
avellers.  Persons,  purposes,  relations  of  time, 
ble  and  unfavourable  conjunctures,  these  all  dis- 
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pose  themselves  differently  with  different  travellers.  Do 
I  know  a  traveller's  predeoeasura,  I  shall  l>e  able  to  draw 
both  pleasure  and  profit  from  hiin,  too,  and  shall,  moreover, 
hail  with  interest  his  successor,  even  though  meanwhile  I 
should  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  survey  the  countiy 
described  with  my  own  eyes. 


PHILIP  NEBI,  THE  HUMOROUS  SAINT. 

Philip  Neri,  bom  in  Florence  1516,  preaente  himself 
to  UH  from  childhood  as  a  docile  well-behaved  boy  of 
powerful  natural  endowments.  There  ia,  happily,  a  nkft- 
nees  of  him  as  such  preserved  in  Fidanza's  Teste  SeelU, 
tom.  V.  plate  31.  A  trimmer,  sounder,  more  open,  and 
more  upright-minded  little  fellow  ia  not  to  bo  conceived. 
As  scion  of  a  noble  family,  he  is  instructed  in  all  that  is 
good  and  worth  knowing  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
time,  and  is  at  last  sent  to  Rome  to  complete  bis  atadiea, 
at  what  age  is  not  said.  Here  he  develops  himself  to  the 
full  measure  and  stature  of  a  youth ;  is  distinguished  hy 
his  handsome  countenance,  his  profusion  of  looks.  Ha  u 
at  once  attractive  and  reserved ;  grace  and  dignity  Mend 
in  his  every  feature,  in  his  every  movement. 

Hero,  in  the  saddest  of  times,  after  the  atrocious  plunder 
of  the  city,  following  the  example  of  many  noble  men, 
he  gives  lumself  entirely  over  to  exercisea  of  piety,  and 
with  the  increasing  force  of  his  fresh  youth  his  enthuaiaBm 
also  increases.  We  hear  of  his  un intermitting  attendance 
at  church,  especially  at  the  seven  head  churches,  of  his 
fervent  prayers  importuning  succour,  of  his  aasiduoM 
oonfession  and  participation  ia  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  his 
wrestling  in  agony  of  soul  after  spiritual  conquests.  In 
one  such  enthusiastic  moment  he  throws  himself  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar  and  breaks  two  ribs,  an  accident  which 
— the  ribs  being  badly  healed — entails  on  him  live-long 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  occasions  an  intensification  d 
IiiB  feelings. 

Young  men  gather  around  him  to  engage  actively  in 
worts  of  piety  and  morals,  displaying  indefatigable  seal 
in  caring  for  the  poor  and  in  nursing  the  sick,  laboura 
which  apparently  take  the  precedence  of  their  studies. 
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In  all  probability  they  turn  the  remittances  they  get  from 
lioine  to  purposes  of  charity ;  they  are  ever  ready  to  give, 
bo  help  others,  retaining  nothing  for  themselves.  Neri 
[liinself  later  on  expressly  refuses  all  aid  from  his  ad- 
[lerents,  in  order  that  they  may  apply  to  the  benefit  of 
bhe  needy  whatever  beneficence  may  offer  to  their  hands, 
X)  the  degree  even  of  pinching  themselves. 

Such  pious  actions  testified,  however,  to  too  fervent  a 
leart  for  the  actors  not  to  seek  mutual  edification  of  soul 
md  sentiment  on  the  most  important  subjects.  The  little 
x>inpany  had  yet  no  meeting  place  of  their  own,  but 
jought  the  privilege  of  congregating  now  in  this  cloister, 
low  in  that,  where  rooms  suitable  to  such  purposes  were 
■eadily  to  be  had.  After  short  silent  prayer,  some  text 
)f  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  read  over,  when  one  and 
bnotker  would  hold  a  brief  discourse  in  the  way  of  ex- 
position or  application.  They  would  then  deliberate 
ogether  on  the  subject,  a  deliberation  having  reference 
entirely  to  immediate  practice ;  everything  of  the  nature 
)f  dialectics  and  hair-splitting  being  wholly  forbidden. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  continually  devoted  to  the  careful 
vatching  over  the  sick,  to  service  in  hospitals,  to  the 
kssistance  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

The  relations  prevailing  in  such  a  religious  body  being 
bltogether  free  and  no  express  restrictions  whatever 
mposed,  every  man  being  at  liberty  to  go  or  come,  the 
inmber  of  adherents  to  the  body  exceedingly. increased, 
vhile  the  meetings  above  described  grew  both  in  eamest- 
LBSS  and  magnitude.  Chapters  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
vere  now  also  read,  and  passages  from  the  fathers  of  the 
jhurch  and  from  church  history  consulted,  after  which 
bur  of  the  assembly  had  the  right  and  duty  to  deliver  their 
houghts,  each  for  half  an  hour. 

Such  pious,  daily,  familiar,  practical  treatment  of  the 
dghest  affairs  of  the  soul  excited  ever  more  attention  not 
nly  among  persons  individually,  but  even  among  whole 
odies.  The  meetings  were  transferred  to  side  walks  and  un- 
ccupied  spaces  of  this  and  that  church,  the  attendance  in- 
reased ;  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  showed  itself  specially 
isposed  to  this  mode  of  edification,  and  attached  itself  in 
irge  numbers  to  i;he  flock,  which  was  becoming  an  ever  more 


potent  entity,  and  wLich,  throngh  tbe  energy  and  exalteJ 
mmd  of  its  leader,  always  Bteadfeistly  held  its  ovni,  anil 
thougli  tried  by  nmoh  oppoeition  continued  to  advance  in 
ita  proper  course. 

Seeing,  however,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  high  senea 
of  the  excellent  head  of  this  movement,  all  speculation  vte 
banned  and  all  the  activity  of  the  memberB  was  regiilft1«d 
and  directed  immediately  to  life,  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  life  neceBsarily  implies  some  measure  of  satiBfaction 
or  even  exuberance  in  the  form  of  gladness,  mirth,  jollity, 
the  leader  of  the  new  band  was  quite  equal  to  the  occaaioii 
and  knew  how  to  gratify  the  innocent  wants  and  wisha 
of  his  adherents  in  this  direction.  On  the  entrance  of 
Spring,  he  led  them  to  San  Onofrio  which,  standing  high 
and  broad,  offered  the  pleasantest  situation  at  such  a 
season.  Here,  while  everything  around  them  heaved  witii 
young  and  lusty  life,  after  silent  prayers,  a  young  boy 
stepped  fori.h  and  recited  a  sermon  he  had  learnt  1^ 
heart.  Prayers  followed,  and  now,  by  way  of  concluBion,  s 
choir  of  singers  invited  for  the  purpose  sent  forth,  their 
joyous  and  impressive  strains,  an  entertainment  which 
was  all  the  more  charming  that  in  that  age  music  was  little 
diffused  and  little  cultivated,  and  that  here,  perhaps,  foi 
the  first  time  religious  singing  was  heard  in  the  open  ui 

Steadily  developing  in  this  manner,  the  congregatif 
grew  in  numbers  and  significance.  The  Florentines  ca 
strained  their  townsmen  to  tate  possession  of  the  cloister 
San  Girolamo,  which  was  dependent  on  them,  where  the 
new  body  throve  and  proapered  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  earnest  spirit,  till  at  last  the  Pope  presented  them 
as  their  peculiar  property  with  a  cloister  near  the  Fiaixa 
Mavona,  which  being  built  up  anew  from  its  foundation 
was  able  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pious  fellow- 
worshippers.  There  was,  however,  no  change  made  in 
the  former  constitution,  but  the  main  feature  in  the  move- 
ment etiU  continued  to  be  the  endeavour  to  bring  the  Word 
of  God,  that  is,  holy  noble  sentiments,  into  intimate  felluw- 
ship  withthe  common  sense  of  men,  with  theircommon  daily 
life.  People  assembled  afterwards  as  before,  prayed,  read 
a  text,  uttered  their  thoughts  about  it,  prayed  and  were 
at  last  regaled  by  music.      What  at  that  time  happened 
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frequently,  nay,  every  day,  now  happens  on  Sundays,  and 
the  traveller  who  has  made  the  familiar  acquaintance  of 
the  pious  founder  will,  when  opportunity  offers,  attend  the 
innocent  services  of  the  place  and  will  assuredly  be  in  no 
little  degree  edified,  should  he  on  such  occasion  allow  all 
that  we  have  above  communicated,  and  shall  next  com- 
miinicate  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the  cloister, 
to  hold  Bway  in  his  heart  and  mind. 

We  have  now  to  call  to  remembrance  how  this  whole 
institute  was  ever  yet  in  vital  contact  with  the  world. 
Few  of  their  number  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  special 
office  of  the  priesthood,  and  there  were  only  so  many 
consecrated  clergymen  among  them  as  were  required  to 
hear  confession  and  perform  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
Philip  Neri  himself  had  thus  reached  his  36th  year 
without  seeking  consecration.  In  his  unpriestly  state  he 
appears  to  have  felt  himself  freer  and  much  more  in- 
dependent than  he  would  have  been  had  he,  fettering 
himself  with  Church  bands,  become  a  highly  honoured  yet 
restricted  member  of  the  great  hierarchy. 

The  higher  authorities  downwards  were,  however,  not 
satisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  His  father  confessor  made 
it  a  point  of  conscience  for  him  to  accept  ordination  and 
enter  the  priesthood.  And  so,  indeed,  was  it  at  last  brought 
about.  By  good  policy,  the  Church  now  included  within 
its  jurisdiction  a  man  who,  hitherto  of  independent  mind, 
had  sought  to  unite  the  sacred  with  the  profane,  the 
aspirations  of  virtue  with  the  common  every-day  concerns 
of  life.  This  change,  however,  the  transition,  namely,  to 
the  priesthood,  seems  not  to  have  in  the  least  affected  his 
external  behaviour. 

He  only  practices  more  strictly  than  ever  every  kind  of 
self-renunciation  and,  in  wretched  outward  circumstances, 
lives  with  others  in  a  wretched  little  cloister.  He  gives, 
for  example,  during  a  season  of  great  scarcity,  the  bread 
allowed  him  to  another  more  needful  than  he,  and  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  unfortunate. 

On   his  inward  disposition,   however,  the    priesthood  < 
exercises  a  remarkable,  intensifying  influence.     The  duty 
laid  on  him  to  perform  mass  transports  him  into  an  en- 
thusiasm, an  ecstasy  in  which  the  natural  man,  hitherto  so 


prominent,  la  wholly  lost.  He  hardly  knows  whifhe*] 
vances,  he  staggers  on  the  way  to  and  before  the  altM . 
elevating  the  Host  on  high  he  cannot  briag  hie  arms 
again  ;  it  appears  as  though  on  invisible  power  drew  him 
up.  He  trembles  and  shudders  on  pouring  the  wine  into 
the  cup,  and  when,  after  the  transubstantiation  of  thia 
element,  he  is  to  partake,  he  revels  in  a  religious  intorioa- 
tioQ  wonderful  and  unspeakable.  For  very  passion  he  bits 
the  cup,  while  he  thinks  how  mysterioudy  he  is  sipping 
the  blood  of  the  body  he  had  shortly  before  greedi^ 
devoured.  This  transport  over,  we  still  ilnd  him  a  mut, 
ecstatic  and  wonderful  no  doubt,  yet  always  in  the  highest 
degree  sensible  and  practical. 

Such  a  youth,  snch  a  man,  of  BO  lively  temperament  and 
eserciaing  his  powers  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner, 
could  not  but  appear  a  strange  problem  to  men,  and  by 
reason  of  his  very  virtues  become  occasionally  an  object  of 
offence  and  hostility.  Probably  he  had  been  made  fre- 
quently to  experience  this  in  the  course  of  hia  former  life, 
but,  after  hia  priestly  cansecratiou,when  hemmed  and  strait- 
ened as  a  species  of  guest  in  a  poor  cloister,  he  still  geefes 
verge  and  scope  for  himself,  adversaries  start  up  openly, 
pursuing  bim  unrelentingly  with  mockery  and  derision. 

We,  however,  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  he  was 
highly  eminent  man,  who  yet  endeavoured  to  subdue  the 
lordly  diapoeitlon  native  to  one  of  his  stamp,  and  to  vail 
the  splendour  of  his  ascendancy  in  self-denial,  outward 
deprivations,  works  of  beneficence,  humility  and  apparent 
shame.  To  appear  like  a  fool  to  the  world  that  he  mi^ht 
the  more  excluaively  dedicate  himself  to  God  and  divine 
things  was  his  life-long  principle  by  which  al( 
sought  to  train  himself  and  his  disciples. 

The  maxim  of  St.  Bemhard, 

Bperaora  mmutoin, 
Spemerc!  nemineni, 
gpemeiG  se  ipsuio, 
Speraere  se  spemi,* 
appears  to  have  wholly  penetrated  him,  or  rather  to  havs 
redeveloped  itself  afresh  in  him. 

*  (Contemn  the  -world,  oontemD  no  hud,  coDtemn  joaraelf,  oontenm 
contempt.) 
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Similarity  of  aim  and  of  Bituation  necessitates  similarity 
of  piindples.  Indisputably,  men  of  the  loftiest  self-re- 
spect alone  can  adopt  such  principles  of  practical  con- 
duct. They  alone  it  is,  who,  perceiving  beforehand  how 
this  world  can  never  but  hate  and  oppose  anything  of 
the  nature  of  good  and  great,  make  up  their  minds  at  the 
outset  for  the  very  worst,  and  eagerly  drink  to  the  dregs 
every  possible  cup  of  bitterness  before  it  is  offered  to  their 
hands.  The  accounts  which  come  down  to  us  regarding 
the  unlimited  and  unintermitting  trials  to  whidh  he 
subjected  his  disciples  exasperate  the  patience  of  every 
man  disposed  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  just  as  they  mut>t 
have  overwhelmed  everyone  on  whom  they  were  imposed 
with  anguish  if  not  utter  despair.  Not  every  one,  there- 
fore, who  aspired  to  the  position  of  discipleship  was  able 
to  stand  the  fiery  trial. 

Before,  however,  entering  on  such  wonderful  accounts, 
wMch  the  reader  might  not  find  altogether  to  his  mind, 
we  will  rather  turn  once  more  to  those  great  qualities  in 
him,  admitted  and  highly  praised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Knowledge  and  culture  he  derived,  they  say,  immediately 
from  nature  rather  than  from  any  stated  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  education :  all  that  other  people  acquire  by 
patient  toil  came  to  him  as  by  inspiration.  He  further 
possessed  the  great  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  of  rightly 
estimating  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  other  men. 
With  the  most  remarkable  penetration  his  mind  also 
pierced  into  the  events  of  the  world,  divining  the 
sequences  of  things,  so  that  people  could  not  help  ascrib- 
ing to  him  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  was,  moreover, 
endowed  with  a  mighty  power  of  attraction  {attrattiva,  as 
the  Italians  beautifully  express  it), a  power  which  fascinated 
not  men  alone  but  also  animals.  The  dog  of  a  friend,  for 
example,  who  came  to  see  him,  at  once  attached  itself  to 
Neri,  refusing  to  own  its  first  master  or  be  enticed  home 
with  him,  though  all  kinds  of  allurements  were  tried,  but, 
beld  fast  by  the  spell  of  the  eminent  man,  it  would  not  be 
separated  from  him,  and  after  many  years  ended  its  life 
in  the  bedroom  of  the  master  of  its  choice.  This  gives  us 
Dccasion  to  come  back  to  those  tests  impoaed  on  Neri's 
disciples  and  to  which  this  creature  itself  contributed.     It 
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IB  a  well-known  fact  that  to  lead  or  carry  a  dog 
the  middle  ages  generally  and  prohably  also  in  Home 
garded  as  the  lowest  degradation.  The  pious  man  v  _, 
therefore,  in  the  habit  of  leading  his  dog  about  throngl 
the  town  by  a  chain.  His  disciples  also  had  to  carrj'  it 
through  the  streets  in  their  arms,  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  ridicule  and  derimon  of  the  crowd. 

He  further  laid  on  his  disciples  and  fellow-woishippen 
other  outward  indignities.  A  young  Eoman  prince,  for 
example,  who  solicited  the  honour  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  order,  was  directed  to  go  the  round  of  tiie  streets  of 
Home  with  a  fox's  tail  fastened  behind  him,  and  his  refusal 
to  do  this  lost  him  admission  into  the  society.  Another 
he  sent  through  the  town  without  a  coat,  and  a  third  with 
the  sleeves  torn  in  pieces.  A  nobleman,  compaBsionatiiig 
the  latter,  offered  him  a  pair  of  new  sleeves  which  ho  n- 
fused ;  whereupon  by  command  of  his  master  he  had  to  go 
and  accept  them  thankfully,  and  wear  them.  On  toe 
building  of  the  new  church  Neri  compelled  his  disciples 
to  act  as  day-labourers  and  supply  the  materialfi  to  tbe 
workmen's  hands. 

In  like  manner  he  knew  how  to  thwart  and  spoil  every 
grain  of  spiritual  complacency  a  man  might  feel  in  him- 
self. If  a  young  man,  for  example,  were  getting  on  well 
in  Mb  sermon,  and  seemed  to  find  some  satisfaction  in  his 
own  oratory,  Neri  would  iuterupt  him  in  the  middle  of  ft 
word,  and  Bend  up  in  his  place  to  continue  the  disooune 
some  less-qualified  scholar  who,  however,  from  the  unex- 
pected stimulus,  would  deliver  himself  extemporaneoudy 
in  a  more  suocossful  manner  than  he  had  ever  done 
before. 

Let  one  transplant  himself  into  the  second  half  of  tha 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  desfjlate  fermenting  state  in 
which  Kome  appeared  under  different  Popes,  and  it  wiH 
be  readily  comprehended  how  mighty  and  effective  such  a 
course  of  doctrine  and  discipline  must  have  been,  impart- 
ing as  it  did  to  the  inward  will  of  man,  by  means  of' 
affection  and  fear,  self-surrender  and  obedience,  the  great 
power  of  Buataining  itself  against  all  outward  calamides, 
of  asserting  itself  against  all  contingencies,  enabling  even 
the  man  of  sobei  reason  and  understanding  to  renoimco 
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absolutely  all  tHe  habitudes  and  conveniences  to  which  he 
bad  been  accustomed. 

On  account  of  the  special  grace  investing  it,  the  reader 
"will  not  grudge  our  repeating  here  the  account  which  has 
been  already  referred  to  of  one  remarkable  test  to  which 
Neri  subjected  a  lady.  The  Holy  Father  was  informed  of 
a  wonder-working  nun  residing  in  a  cloister  in  the  country. 
Our  friend  receives  the  commission  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  into  an  affair  of  so  much  moment  for  the 
Church.  To  execute  the  commission  Neri  mounts  a  mule, 
but  returns  much  sooner  than  the  Holy  Father  had  ex- 
pected. He  meets  his  astonished  Spiritual  Chief  with  the 
following  words :  "  Holiest  Father,  she  does  no  wonders, 
for.  the  first  Christian  virtue  is  wanting  to  her,  humility. 
From  the  foul  roads  and  weather,  I  arrive  at  the  cloister 
in  a  bad  plight,  have  her  called  before  me  in  your  name ; 
Bhe  appears ;  and  instead  of  greeting  her  I  reach  her  my 
bespattered  boot  to  pull  off.  She  shrinks  back  aghast,  and 
scornfully  replies  to  the  service  1  was  imposing  on  her, 
•  What  did  I  take  her  for?  She  was  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,  but  not  of  everyone  who  came  there  to  treat  her 
like  a  menial.'  I  quietly  get  up,  remount  my  beast,  stand 
no'w  before  you,  and  am  convinced  you  will  need  no 
further  proof."  The  Pope  smiling  acquiesced,  and  pro- 
bably the  nun  was  forbidden  doing  any  more  wonders. 

If,  however,  he  allowed  himself  to  subject  others  to 
such  proofs,  he  himself  had  to  submit  to  similar  trials  at 
the  hands  of  others  of  kindred  mind  who  had  elected  the 
same  course  of  self-denial.  A  mendicant  monk,  who  was 
already  in  the  opinions  of  men  invested  with  an  odour  of 
sanctity,  meets  him  in  the  most  frequented  street  and 
offers  him  a  drink  from  the  wine-bottle  he  providently 
carries  about  with  him.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Neri,  bending  back  his  head,  sets  the  flask  frankly  to  his 
mouth,  while  the  people  round  burst  into  jeers  and  laughter 
at  seeing  two  pious  men  quaffing  to  each  other  in  such  a 
style.  Philip  Neri,  who,  in  spite  of  his  piety  and  resig 
nation,  might  not  altogether  have  relished  the  brimmet 
given  him  in  such  a  way,  thereupon  said  :  **  You  have  put 
me  to  the  trial,  it  is  now  my  turn,"  and  with  that  he 
pressed  his  four-cornered  cap  on  the  bald  head  of  his 

«  A.  a 
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fi-iend,  who,  bow  likewise  made  a  laughing-stock  of,  went 
his  way  in  all  composure,  saying :  "  If  any  one  takea  it 
from  my  head  you  are  welcome  to  it."  Neri  took  it  from 
him,  and  they  parted. 

No  doubt  to  venture  on  gnch  things  and  yet  accomplbh 
the  greatest  moral  results  required  a  man  like  Philip  Neri, 
whose  actions  were  very  often  to  be  regarded  as  wonders. 
As  confessor  he  made  himself  dreaded,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  the  greatest  confidence ;  he  disclosed  to  hiB 
confessing  children  sins  they  concealed  and  faults  which 
had  escaped  their  notice.  His  fervent  ecstatic  prayer,  as 
something  supernatural,  set  the  people  around  him  in 
astonishment,  in  a  state  in  which  men  think  they  perceive 
hy  their  souses  that  which  is  but  the  illusion  of  an  excited 
imagination,  till  at  last  miracle,  nay  impossibility,  related 
and  re-related,  is  accepted  in  all  good  faith  as  an  actual 
sensible  reality.  This  will  explain  the  report  how^  several 
times  during  the  sacrifice  of  mass  he  was  seen  lifted  up 
liefoi-e  the  altar,  and  how,  while  on  his  knees  praying  fir 
the  recovery  of  one  dangerously  ill,  he  was  observed  rising 
aloft  till  his  head  nearly  touched  the  ceiling. 

In  a  state  in  which  feeling  and  imagination  so  entirelv 
predominate,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Eendish 
demons  should  also  come  into  play.  Among  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  Antonine  baths  the  pious  man  once  spies  & 
monster  hopping  about  in  apish  deformity,  but  which  at 
hia  command  immediately  vanishes  between  the  ruins  and 
fisaurea.  More  important,  however,  is  the  way  in  which 
Neri  deals  with  his  disciples  when  they  rapturously  repeat 
to  him  the  gracious  manifestations  deigned  them  by  the 
mother  of  God  and  other  sainte.  Well  faiowing  that  these 
imaginations  are  generally  the  result  of  spiritual  self- 
conceit,  the  worst  and  most  obdurate  of  mental  evils,  he 
assures  them  that  behind  the  heavenly  radiance  and  beauty 
lay  concealed  a  devilish  hateful  deformity.  On  the  return 
of  the  lovely  Virgin  they  are,  therefore,  by  his  command 
to  Bpit  right  into  her  face,  and  on  their  doing  so  tho  devil'g 
face  is  at  once  revealed. 

The  great  man  may  have  been  led  to  tho  adoption  of 
Hucb  tactics  from  calculation,  or,  what  is  more  probable. 
from  deep  instinct,  assured  that  the  image  which  was  the 
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csreation  of  fantastic  love  and  longing  would  througH  the 
antidote  of  hate  and  contempt  immediately  transfori) 
Itself  into  a  grimace. 

No  doubt,  too,  he  was  guided  in  the  election  of  such  a 
strange  discipline  by  his  extraordinary  gifts  which  ever 
consciously  conjoined  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  which 
3ver  divined  their  inevitable  inter-relation  (so  that  seeing 
bhe  physical  he  knew  the  thought  which  alone  determined 
it,  and  having  a  thought  knew  the  external  embodiment 
which  was  alone  possible  to  it)  :  I  refer  to  his  fore-feeling 
>f  a  person  approaching  though  yet  unseen,  his  presenti- 
Qient  of  distant  events,  his  consciousness  of  the  thoughts 
)f  a  person  standing  before  him,  the  irresistible  transfusion 
^f  his  own  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  others. 

Such  and  similar  gifts  are  distributed  among  men  ;  many 
%  one  can  boast  of  having  been  able  to  exercise  them  on  one 
md  another  occasion.  The  ever-living  presence,  however, 
>f  such  powers,  the  ability  to  exercise  at  all  times  such 
istounding  influence  is  for  ever  impossible  in  an  age  in 
BTliich  men  are  only  so  many  fractions  and  their  media- 
lical  achievements  only  show  big  in  the  gross.  Such 
maliflcations  as  these  of  Neri  perhaps  necessarily  imply  a 
Century  in  which  the  mental  and  bodily  poweri  are  un- 
iivided,  in  immediate  conjunction  and  in  their  greatest 
energy. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  such  a  nature  longing  in- 
bensely  after  independent,  unrestricted  spiritual  activity. 
Mid  how  it  must  feel  itself  cramped  by  the  strict  encom- 
[)assing  bands  of  the  Eoman  Church. 

The  achievements  of  the  Holy  Xavier  among  the  idola- 
krouB  heathen  may  well  at  that  time  have  caused  great  sen- 
sation in  Rome.  Excited  by  the  news,  Neri  and  some  of 
bis  friends  likewise  felt  themselves  attracted  to  the  so-called 
[ndies  and  desired  the  papal  permission  to  repair  thither. 
The  confessor,  however,  having  probably  received  good 
instructions  from  upper  quarters,  dissuaded  them  from 
such  an  enterprise,  representing  that  godly  men,  intent 
3n  the  reformation  of  their  fellows  and  on  the  spread  of 
religion,  would  find  an  adequate  India  in  Rome,  and  a  wide 
enough  field  there  for  their  activity.  They  were  also 
informed  of  some  great  calamity  impending  the  great  city^ 
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the  three  woUb  tefore  tho  gate  of  St.  Sefaitstian  having 
for  Bome  time  nin  thicfe  and  bloody,  an  infallible  sign  of 
miBfortune.  Whether  therefore  appealed  by  this  means 
or  no,  tho  worthy  Neri  and  his  company  resolved  on  con- 
fining their  beneficent  wonder-workiog  endeavonrs  within 
the  town  of  Home,  it  ia  at  all  events  certain  that  in  this 
sphere  they  csmtinued  from  yeaS"  to  year  to  grow  in  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  great  and  the  humble,  the 
old  and  the  young. 

Let  one  now  think  of  the  afrange  complication  of  human 
nature  in  which  are  united  the  most  opposing  contrasts; 
material  and  spiritual,  common  and  uncommon,  repulsive 
and  charming,  sectarian  and  universal,  and  bo  on  to  the 
end  of  the  long  list ;  let  one  think  of  such  a  conflict 
enacting  itself  in  an  eminent  man,  and  how  his  under- 
standing becomes  confused  through  the  incomprehensible 
which  forces  itself  on  him,  how  his  imagination  frees 
herself  from  aU  trammels,  how  his  faith  adds  wings  to  hsr 
aspirations,  and  how  his  superstition  is  kept  in  counte- 
nance, till  at  length  the  natural  state  comes  into  immediate 
contact,  nay,  into  union  with  the  nnnatural — with  these 
considerations  let  one  pass  to  the  diffuse  life  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  this  man,  and  it  will  be  readily 
comprehended  what  an  influence  he  must  have  come  to 
wield  in  the  course  of  almost  a  century  of  uninterrupted, 
unrelaxing  activity  in  such  a  large  arena,  amid  a  vast  raw 
element.  The  high  opinion  in  which  he  was  held  ei- 
tended  so  far  that  not  only  did  people  draw  matter  oE 
instruction,  salvation  and  blissful  sentiment  from  the 
sanity  and  healthful  vigour  that  were  in  him,  but  his  very 
errors  and  diseases  were  looked  up  to  with  reverence,  as 
symptoms  of  his  inward  relation  to  God  and  the  divine 
nature.  We  may  now  comprehend  the  fact  that  while  in 
life  he  was  ever  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  the  honour 
of  sainthood,  and  that  at  his  death  this  dignity  was  but 
the  confirmation  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

When,  therefore,  shortly  after  his  decease,  which  was 
accompanied  by  still  greater  wonders  than  his  Ufe,  the 
question  was  addressed  to  Clement  VIII.,  whether  s 
beginning  might  be  made  with  tho  examination — the  so- 
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ealled  suit  whicH  precedes  canonization — ^tHe  answer  was 
returned :  "  I  have  ever  considered  him  a  saint,  and  have 
accordingly  no  objection  to  the  Church  proclaiming  and 
presenting  him  as  such  to  all  believers." 

It  may  further  be  deemed  worthy  of  attention  that,  in 
the  long  series  of  years  measured  out  to  him,  he  lived 
through  the  reigns  of  fifteen  Popes,  having  been  bom  in 
the  time  of  Leo  X.,  and  having  ended  his  days  under 
Clement  VIII.  He,  therefore,  presumed  to  assert  an  in- 
dependent position  in  relation  to  the  Pope  himself,  and 
though  conforming,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  to  her 
general  ordinances  he  would  not  yet  hold  himself  bound 
in  particulars,  but  would  speak  even  with  an  authoritative 
voice  to  the  supreme  head  of  Christendom.  In  this  way 
he  entirely  declined  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and  in  his 
chiesa  nuova,  like  a  refractory  knight  in  an  old  castle,  he 
did  not  feel  abashed  to  display  his  petulance  towards  his 
sovereign.  The  character  of  these  relations,  however,  in 
the  curious  shape  it  came  to  assume  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  the  rougher  times  which  had  just 
gone  by,  cannot  be  presented  in  a  manner  more  obvious  to 
the  senses,  or  more  impressive  to  the  mind  than  it  is  seen 
in  a  memorial,  which  Neri,  shortly  before  his  death, 
addressed  to  the  new  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  and  on  which 
an  equally  wonderful  resolution  followed. 

There  is  here  disclosed  to  us,  in  a  way  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, the  relation  of  a  man,  almost  an  octogenarian, 
and  nearing  the  rank  of  a  saint,  to  the  sovereign  head 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  a  man  in  himself  of  con- 
siderable merit,  able  and  most  highly  respected  during 
his  reign  of  several  years. 


Memorial  op  Philip  Neri  to  Clement  VIII 

"  Holiest  Father  I  And  what  sort  of  person  am  I  then, 
that  the  Cardinals  come  to  visit  me,  and  yesterday  evening 
in  particular  the  Cardinals  of  Florence  and  Cusano  ?  And 
because  I  needed  a  little  bit  of  manna  in  some  leaves,  the 
Bald  Cardinal  of  Florence  had  two  ounces  from  San  Spiiito 
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fetched  to  me,  the  Cardinal  having  sent  a  large  quantity 
of  it  to  that  hoapital.  He  also  stayed  with  me  two  hours 
into  the  night,  and  said  bo  much  good  of  your  HoUnees, 
much  more  than  Boemed  to  mo  warranted  ;  for,  as  you  an 
Pope,  you  should  be  humility  itself.  Christ  came  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  night  to  incorjiorate  himself  with  me,  and 
your  Holiness  might  surely,  also,  once  come  to  our  chnrcli. 
Christ  is  Man  and  God,  and  Tisita  me  very  frequency. 
Your  Highneas  is  but  a  mere  man,  bom  of  a  holy  and  up- 
right man ;  He,  howBver,  of  God  tho  Father.  The  mother 
of  your  holiness  is  Signora  Agnesina,  a  very  God-fearing 
lady,  but  Eis  the  virgin  of  all  virgins.  "What  had  I  not 
all  to  tell  you,  if  I  were  only  to  give  free  vent  to  ray  gall! 
"  I  hid  your  Holiness  to  do  my  will  in  respect  of  8 
maiden  I  will  convey  to  Torre  de'  Specchi.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Claiidio  Neri,  to  whom  your  Holineee  promised 
that  you  would  protect  his  children,  and  let  me  remind 
you  it  ia  becoiaing  in  a  Pope  to  keep  his  word.  Commit, 
therefore,  the  Baid  business  to  my  hands,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  I  may  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  your  name,  if 
necessary;  aU.  the  more  that  I  know  the  maiden's  wiU, 
and  am  certain  she  is  acting  under  divine  inspiration. 
And  with  the  greatest  humility  due  from  me  I  loss  the 
holiest  feet," 


"  The  Pope  says  that  the  above  paper  in  the  first  part  of 
it  manifests  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  vanity,  inasmuch  aa 
it  is  intended  to  show  him  that  the  Cardinals  visit  you  so 
frequently,  if,  perhaps,  it  is  not  also  signified  thereby,  that 
theae  dignitaries,  as  is  right  well  known,  are  apiritnally 
minded.  As  to  his  not  coming  to  see  you,  ho  says  that 
your  reverence  docs  not  deserve  it,  seeing  that  you  would 
not  be  pleased  to  accept  the  cardinalate,  whiiji  was  »o 
often  offered  you.  With  respect  to  the  command.  He  is 
content  that  you,  with  your  usual  love  of  hectoring,  give  a 
sharp  reprimand  to  those  good  mothers  who  do  not  act  in 
accordance  with  your  mind.    He  now  commands  you  " 
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yon  tisike  cafe  not  to  hear  confession  without  his  per- 
mission. Does,  however,  onr  Lord  come  to  visit  yon? 
then  pray  for  us,  and  for  the  most  pressing  necessities  oi 
Christendom." 


At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  spirit  of 
plastic  art  had  completely  raised  itself  out  of  the  barbarism 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  had  attained  to  happy  free-minded 
achievements.  Those  provinces,  however,  in  the  high 
domain  of  human  nature  distinguished  as  understanding, 
reason,  religion,  by  no  means  enjoyed  free  expansion.  In 
the  North,  a  cultivated  human  sense  combatted  the  gross 
assumptions  of  a  superannuated  tradition ;  unfortunately 
words  and  rational  arguments  did  not  suffice,  recourse  was 
had  to  arms.  Thousands  upon  thousands  who  sought  the 
salvation  of  their  soul  in  the  way  spontaneously,  purely 
and  integrally  suggested  and  commanded  them  were 
cruelly  put  to  death  and  stripped  of  their  estates. 

In  the  South  itself  the  fairer  and  nobler  spirits 
endeavoured  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  all- 
dominating  Church,  and  in  our  opinion,  Philip  Neri  is  an 
experiment  as  to  how  a  man  might  be  at  once  pious,  to  the 
degree  even  of  becoming  a  saint,  and  yet  not  submit  himself 
to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  No  doubt 
Neri  finds  in  the  very  element  domineered  over  by  the 
Eoman  Church  satisfaction  for  his  feelings  and  imagina- 
tions ;  to  separate  himself  entirely  from  her  is  therefore 
impossible  for  him.  How  long,  however,  does  he  hesitate 
before  joining  himself  to  the  priesthood;  how  he  frees 
himself  from  all  ecclesiastical  use  and  wont,  and  how  he 
endeavours  to  render  doctrine  cheerful  and  efficiently 
practical  as  all  real  things  are ;  life  intelligent  and  moral, 
ais  it  must  be,  if  it  is  not  to  be  illusive  and  insignificant ! 

The  decided  contempt  he  showed  for  the  Cardinal's  hat, 
to  the  degree  even  of  offending  the  Pope,  testifies  to  his 
aspiration  after  freedom.  Then,  the  whimsical  corre- 
spondence with  which  we  close  our  notice,  a  correspondence 
displaying  on  Neri's  part  an  audacious  humour  rising 
to  the  comic,  gives  us  a  vivid  illustration  of  his  personality, 
and  in  some  measure  also  of  the  century  the  extraordinary 
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man  almost  filled  up  by  his  life.    It  appeared  to  ns  in  tlie 
highest  degree  remarkable  to  encounter  a  saint,  a  con- 
temporary of  the  world-child  Cellini,  likewise  a  Florentine, 
to  whose  memory  we  have  devoted  so  much  attention.  The 
parallel  and  contrast  between  the  two  men  would,  however, 
require  to  be  elaborated  at  greater  length,  and  perhaps 
some  other  significant  figures  of  the  time  to  be  delmeated, 
in  order  to  present  a  living  image  of  the  period.    May, 
however,  the  few  strokes  we  have  here  drawn  of  a  piouB, 
noble  enthusiasm  serve  to  induce,  in  the  meantime,  some 
instructive  comparisons! 


.-.' 
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T.onga  sit  hnic  aetas  dominaeque  potentia  terrae, 
Sitqiie  sub  hac  oriens  occiduusque  dies. 

(Long  live  this  mistress  of  the  earth,  and  long  may  she  reign  over 
Ihe  lands  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.) 


JUNE. 

CORRESPONDENCS, 


Borne,  8  June,  1787. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  happily  arrived  here  again, 
and  yesterday  the  festal  Corpus-Christi  day  at  once  re- 
Bomanised  me.  I  will  freely  confess  that  my  departure 
from  Naples  caused  me  no  little  regret.  It  was  not  so  much 
leaving  such  a  splendid  country  as  turning  my  back  on 
a  powerful  eruption,  which  was  making  its  way  from  the 
summit  to  the  sea,  and  which  I  would  fain  have  contem- 
plated in  its  neighbourhood,  adopting  into  my  experiences 
its  peculiar  features  and  character  of  which  I  had  heard 
and  read  so  much. 

To-day,  however,  my  longing  after  this  great  scene  of 
nature  has  been  assuaged.  The  pious  festival,  with  all 
the  throng  attending  it,  was  no  doubt  imposing  as  a 
whole,  yet  here  and  there  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  bad 
taste,  wounding  the  inward  sense.  The  spectacle  of  the 
tapestries,  however,  after  Raphael's  cartoons,  has  lifted 
me  up  again  into  the  region  of  higher  contemplations. 
The  most  excellent  of  them,  which  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
ascribed  to  him,  are  spread  out  alongside  of  each  other  ; 
the  rest,  the  invention  probably  of  pupils,  contemporaries 
and  fellow-artists,  attach  themselves  not  unworthily  to 
these,  and  cover  the  boundless  spaces. 
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Borne,  16  June,  1787. 

Let  me  now,  again,  dear  friends,  address  a  word  to  you. 
As  for  me,  all  goes  very  well.     I  am  getting  ever  more 
acquainted  with  myself,  and  learn  to  distinguish  what  is 
appropriate  to  and  what  is  foreign  from  my  nature.    I  am 
diligent,  absorbing  things  on  all  sides  of  me,  and  growing 
from  within  outwards.     The  past  few  days  I  have  been  at 
Tivoli,  and  have  seen  one  of  the  first  spectacles  of  nature. 
The  waterfalls  there  with  the  ruins,  and  the  whole  com- 
plexity of  landscapes,  are  of  a  class  of  subjects,  acquaint- 
ance with  which  is  an  enrichment  of  our  whole  nature  to 
its  utmost  reach. 

I  neglected  writing  by  the  last  post.  At  Tivoli  I  was 
very  wearied  from  walking  and  drawing  in  the  heat.  I 
was,  much  of  the  time,  out  of  doors  with  Herr  Hackert, 
who  has  an  incredible  mastery  in  copying  nature,  and  in 
at  once  imposing  a  distinct  form  on  his  drawing.  In  these 
few  days  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  from  him. 

Further  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  anything  at  alL  That 
is,  again,  a  summit  of  earthly  things.  A  very  complicated 
affair  in  the  neighbourhood  prompts  the  most  splendid 
achievements. 

Herr  Hackert  has  praised  and  blamed  me,  and  further 
assisted  me.  Half  in  joke,  half  in  earnest,  he  advised  me 
to  stay  eighteen  months  in  Italy,  and  practise  mvself 
according  to  good  rules,  after  which  time  he  promised  me 
I  should  have  pleasure  in  my  work.  I  see  well  enough, 
too,  what,  and  in  what  manner,  a  man  must  study  to 
overcome  certain  difficulties  under  the  burden  of  which 
he  otherwise  labours  his  whole  life  long. 

One  remark  more.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  do  the  trees, 
the  rocks,  nay,  Home  itself,  grow  dear  to  me ;  hitherto  I 
had  always  felt  them  as  foreign,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  t-ook  pleasure  in  minor  subjects  having  some  resemblance 
with  those  I  saw  in  youth.  Now,  it  must  be  my  first 
business  to  domesticate  myself  in  this  place  also,  and  yet 
there  is  no  way  of  attaining  to  this  so  inwardly  as  by 
means  of  those  earliest  objects  in  life.  I  have  on  this 
occasion  thought  of  various  things  having  reference -to  art 
and  imitation. 
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Durii)g  my  absence  Tischbein  bad  discovered  a  picture 
of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  in  tbe  cloister  on  tbe  Porta  del 
Popolo;  tbe  clergy  were  willing  to  part  witb  it  for  a 
thousand  scudi,  a  sum  Tiscbbein  as  artist  was  not  able  to 
raise.  He,  tberefore,  tbrougb  Meyer,  brought  tbe  matter 
to  tbe  knowledge  of  Madame  Angelica,  wbo  entered  into 
bhe  proposal,  paid  out  tbe  said  sum,  took  tbe  picture 
lerself,  and,  later,  for  an  expressed  amount,  bougbt  from 
Tiscbbein  tbe  balf  due  bim  by  contract.  It  was  an  ex- 
5ellent  picture  representing  tbe  entombment,  witb  many 
igures.  A  careful,  complete  copy  of  it  by  Meyer  is  stilL 
o  band. 


Bomej  20  June. 

By  tbis  time  T  bave  now  again  seen  excellent  works  of' 
ivt,  and  my  mind  is  getting  botb  purified  and  determined. 
iTet  I  would  need  anotber  year  at  least  in  Eome  itself  to 
itilise  my  stay  in  my  own  fasbion,  and  you  know  I 
jannot  do  it  in  any  otber  fasbion.  Were  I  to  leave  now, 
dl  I  would  bave  acbieved  would  be  tbe  consciousness  of 
^bat  avenues  of  being  had  not  yet  opened  for  me,  and  so, 
iben,  may  my  stay  bere  be  sufficiently  long. 

Tbe  Hercules  Famese  is  away ;  still  I  bave  seen  bim 
m  his  genuine  limbs,  which  after  so  long  a  time  were 
restored  him.  It  is  now  incomprehensible  how  tbe  first 
.egs  by  Porta  could  so  long  have  passed  for  good.  Now 
t  is  one  of  tbe  most  perfect  works  of  all  time.  In  Naples 
the  King  will  bave  a  museum  built,  in  which  all  the  works 
)f  art  he  possesses,  tbe  Herculanean  museum,  tbe  pictures 
)f  Pompeii,  tbe  pictures  of  Capo  di  Monte,  tbe  whole 
Famese  inheritance  will  be  exhibited  together.  It  is  a 
^reat  and  beautiful  undertaking  which,  too,  owes  its  first 
impulse  to  our  countryman  Hackert.  Even  the  Toro 
Ifamese  is  to  go  to  Naples,  and  to  be  set  up  in  tbe 
3romenade  there.  Could  they  also  take  tbe  Carracci 
rallery  witb  them  out  of  tbe  pgdace,  they  would  do  so. 

Borne,  27  June. 

I  was  witb  Hackert  in  the  Colonna  gallery,  where  hang 
n    contiguity  Poussin'8,  Claude's  and    Salvator  Bosa's 


■wortts.  Mnch  he  said  to  me  in  reference  to  tlioae»ictoM 
was  valuable,  showing  how  he  had  penetrated  to  tiie  veir 
bottom  of  their  conceptions.  Some  of  them  he  has  copied, 
the  others  he  has  thoroughly  thought  ont.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  my  readings  of  them  on  my  first  visit  to  tie 
gallery,  on.  the  whole,  tallied  with  his.  All  he  told  me 
did  not  change  but  only  widen  and  define  my  views.  If, 
now,  one  could  return  to  nature,  viewing  and  interpreting 
it  with  the  eyes  and  the  mind  of  those  masters,  would  nut 
that  be  a  purification  and  enlargement  of  the  soul,  would 
not  that  he  the  generation  in  one  of  a  high  effective  con- 
ception of  nature  and  art?  I  will  no  longer  give  myself 
any  rest,  till  there  is  nothing  in  or  about  me  which  ij 
word  and  tradition,  but  till  all  has  become  my  present, 
living,  immediate  personality.  From  youth  up,  this  ha* 
been  the  capital  aspiration  and  passion  of  my  being ;  now, 
when  age  is  coming  on,  I  will  at  least  attain  the  attMn- 
able,  do  the  doable,  after  having  so  long,  deservedly  and 
undeservedly,  suffered  the  fate  of  Sisyphus  and  Tanmlus. 

Go  on  loving  and  trusting  me !  I  am  now  living 
happily,  and  in  frank  simplicity  with  my  fellow>-men ;  I 
am  well,  and  bless  the  days  that  pass  by  me. 

Tiachhein  is  a  right  brave  fellow,  yet  I  fear  he  will 
never  get  into  free  and  joyous  activity.  More  by  word 
of  mouth  respecting  this  man,  who  has  something  wonder- 
fiil  in  him  too.  My  portrait  is  succeeding  happily;  th6 
likeness  is  striking,  and  the  conception  pleases  every- 
body. Angelica  is  also  painting  me,  but  to  no  purpwe ; 
it  sorely  vexes  her  that  it  will  not  be  a  likeness,  and  a 
succesH ;  her  picture  is  a  pretty  fellow,  to  he  sure,  but  not 
a  trace  of  me. 

Borne,  30  Jime. 
The  great  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  has  at  It 
arrived ;  yesterday  we  saw  the  illumination  of  the  dome, 
and  the  fireworks  from  the  castle.  The  illumination  is  to 
the  eyes  what  a  fairy  tale  is  to  the  ear.  You  cannot 
believe  it.  Having  lately  acquired  the  habit  of  looking 
only  at  things,  and  not  as  formerly  seeing  with  and  in  thfl 
things  what  actually  was  not  there,  nothmg  less  than  sncb 
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great  Bpectacles  can  give  me  joy.  In  the  course  of  my 
journey  I  have  counted  some  half-dozen  of  them,  and  this 
one  must  assuredly  rank  among  the  first.  The  beautiful 
form  of  the  colonnade  of  the  church,  and  particidarly  of 
the  dome,  seen  first  as  a  blazing  sketch,  and  when  the 
bour  is  over  as  a  glowing  mass,  is  unique  and  magnificent. 
When  one  considers  how  at  this  moment  the  vast  building 
.erves  only  in  the  way  of  scaffolding,  it  will  be  readilv 
)omprended  how  there  is  no  sight  in  the  world  to  match 
t.  The  sky  was  pure  and  bright,  the  moon  appeared, 
lubduing  the  light  of  the  lamps  to  an  agreeable  lustre ;  at 
ast,  when  the  second  illumination  deluged  all  things  in 
k  flood  of  glowing  brightness,  the  light  of  the  moon  was 
extinguished.  The  fireworks  were  beautiful  on  account  of 
he  place  in  which  they  were  exhibited,  but  nothing  in 
K^mparison  with  the  illumination.  We  are  to  see  both 
kgain  this  evening. 

This,  too,  is  over.  We  had  a  beautiful  clear  heaven  and 
ull  moon,  softening  the  illumination.  It  was  all  a  fairy 
ale.  The  beautiful  form  of  the  church  and  the  dome, 
leen  as  a  blazing  sketch,  is  a  grand  and  charming 
pectacle. 

Borne,  End  of  June, 

1  have  entered  too  big  a  school  to  get  speedily  through 
ny  classes.  My  sense  of  art,  my  small  talents  must  here 
50  through  the  whole  course  and  become  matured,  else  I 
ihall  bring  you  back  but  half  a  friend,  and  the  old  longing, 
abouring,  groping,  crawling  will  go  on  anew.  There 
vould  be  no  end  to  it  were  I  to  tell  you  how  entirely 
prosperous  again  I  have  been  this  month,  and  how  all  J 
x)uld  wish  for  has  been  presented  me  on  a  plate.  I  have 
beautiful  quarters,  good  house  people.  Tischbein  goes  to 
l^aples,  and  I  take  possession  of  his  study,  a  spacious  cool 
•oom.  When  you  think  of  me,  think  of  me  as  happy.  I 
vill  write  often,  and  so  we  will  be  and  continue  with  one 
another. 

Of  new  thoughts  and  fancies  I  have  no  lack.  Now  that 
L  am  left  to  myself  my  early  youth  returns  to  me,  not 
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a, particle  of  it  lost.  Then  the  height  and  digniW  of  lis 
olijects  I  havo  to  converse  with  elevate  and  expand  me  W 
the  utmost  limits  of  toy  capacity.  My  eye  developM 
incredibly,  nor  shall  my  hand  be  altogether  backwui 
There  is  but  one  Borne  in  the  world,  and  here  I  fed  likes 
fish  in  the  water  ;  I  swim  on  the  surface  like  a  buUet  iu 
quicksilver  which  would  sink  in  any  other  fluid.  Thwi 
is  nothing  to  ilisturb  the  clear  atmosphere  of  my  tboMghtt 
unless  it  bo  that  I  cannot  share  my  happiness  with  iq 
friends.  The  heaven  is  now  gloriously  serene,  and  onl; 
in  the  morning  and  the  evening  does  any  veil  of  mil 
gather  about  Bomo.  On  the  mountains,  Albauo,  Castdla 
Fraacati,  where  I  spent  three  days  last  week,  the  air  is  evw 
pure  and  serene.     There  you  have  a  nature  for  your  study. 

B  EM  ARK. 

Wishing  my  communications  to  reflect  the  peculi* 
situation,  impressions  and  feelings  of  each  particnli 
occasion,  I  cull  from  my  letters,  ae  likely  to  present  tJ 
characteriflticB  of  the  moment  better  than  any  narrative 
later  date,  the  passages  of  general  interest.  Here,  howeva 
I  find  in  my  hands  the  letters  of  a  friend  which  might,  I 
far,  still  better  serve  that  purpose.  I  therefore  reBolve< 
intercalating  here  and  there  extracts  from  such  epistolai 
dixniments,  and  at  present  begin  with  the  lively  narrati'v 
of  Tiechbein  after  he  had  left  Eome  and  arrived  in  Naple 
They  have  the  advantage  of  transporting  the  reader  ia 
those  lands  and  into  the  most  immediate  personal  relation 
while  they  also  disclose  the  character  of  the  artist  who  ' 
SI)  long  a  time  did  such  important  work,  and  who, ' 
ever  whimsical  ho  might  now  and  again  appear,  yet 
aims  as  in  hia  achievements  ever  deserves  being  ' 
grateful  remembrance. 


TiscHBEUf  lo  Goethe. 

Naples,  10  July,  1 
Our  journey  from  Bome  was  very  happy  and 
In  Albano,  Hackert  joined  as ;  in  Velletri,  we  ' 
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Cardinal  Borgia  and  looked  through  his  museum,  to  my 
particular  gratification,  noticing,  as  I  did,  a  great  deal  I 
nad  overlooked  the  first  time.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
we  set  off  again  through  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which 
pleased  me  much  Letter  this  time  than  in  winter,  the 
§reen  trees  and  hedges  agreeably  diversifying  those  wide 
plains.  Shortly  before  dusk  we  reached  the  middle  of 
tie  Marshes,  where  you  have  to  change  horses.  During 
ihe  interval,  however,  while  the  postilions  were  exerting 
ill  their  eloquence  to  extort  money  out  of  us,  a  spirited 
^hite  stallion  contrived  to  free  himself  and  make  off, 
i^hich  gave  rise  to  a  scene  in  no  little  degree  diverting. 

A  handsome  snow-white  horse  it  was,  of  splendid 
igure.  He  tore  asunder  the  reins  which  fettered  him, 
Deat  with  his  fore-paws  against  the  man  who  tried  to  hold 
lim,  struck  out  with  his  hind  feet,  and  set  up  such  a  neigh- 
Jttg  as  frightened  every  living  thing  out  of  his  way.  He 
low  leapt  over  ditches  and  galloped  across  the  field,  snort- 
ng  and  neighing  all  the  time.  Tail  and  mane  fluttered 
ligh  in  the  breeze  and  his  figure  in  imimpeded  motion 
WBB  such  a  beauty  that  every  one  spontaneously  shouted 
rat,  "  O  che  bellezze !  che  bellezze ! "  Coming  to  another 
litch  he  bounded  back  and  forward  in  quest  of  a  narrow 
jrossing  to  spring  over  and  reach  the  fillies  and  mares 
hat  grazed  in  many  hundreds  on  the  other  side.  At  last 
le  succeeded  in  clearing  the  ditch  and  flew  towards  the 
)eacefally  pasturing  herd.  They,  however,  terrified  at  the 
vildness  of  his  address  and  cries,  hurried  away  in  a  long 
ine  over  the  wide  plain,  he  scampering  hotly  in  their 
•ear  and  endeavouring  to  spring  on  them.  At  last  he 
letached  a  mare  to  one  side.  She,  however,  sped  to  another 
ield  to  join  another  numerous  herd  of  mares.  These,  too, 
iatching  the  alarm  rushed  to  the  first  brook.  The  field 
vas  now  all  black  with  tumultuous  horses,  except  for  the 
^listening  stallion  flashing  about  everywhere  among  the 
Liflordered  droves.  Your  eye  followed  them  wheeling 
n  long  rows  helter-skelter  all  over  the  field,  the  air 
ustling  with  their  motions  and  the  earth  echoing  with 
he  beat  of  their  hoofs.  We  watched  with  delight  the 
[iversified  groupings  of  the  scene,  how  ♦now  the  many 
Limdreds  of  horses  were  jostled  together  in  one  msiss,  were 
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now  broken  up,  now  coursing  about  singly,  now  circling 
in  long  lines  ever  tbe  ground. 

At  last  overtaken  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  this 
unique  spectacle  was  effaced  from  our  view,  and  the  clearest 
of  moons  mounting  up  behind  the  mountains  extinguished 
the  light  of  the  lanterns  we  had  kindled.  After  long 
enjoying  the  moon's  soft  radiance  I  could  no  longer  resiat 
the  insidious  approach  of  sleep,  and  with  all  my  fear  of 
the  unwholesome  air  slept  over  an  hour,  waking  just  as 
we  were  going  to  change  horses  at  Terracina. 

The  postillions  here  were  all  on  their  good  behavionr, 
having  had  a  becoming  fear  instilled  into  them  by  the 
Marquis  Lucchesini.  They  gave  us  the  best  horses  and 
guides,  the  way  between  the  high  cliffs  and  the  sea  being 
dangerous.  Many  accidents  had  already  occurred  there, 
especially  at  night,  when  the  horses  are  apt  to  shy.  While 
the  beasts  were  being  put  to  and  the  pa»ss  shown  to  the 
last  Koman  guard,  I  walked  between  the  lofty  rocks  and 
the  sea.  There  I  was  favoured  by  one  of  the  grandest 
views ;  the  dark  rock  splendidly  illumined  by  the  moon, 
which,  moreover,  wove  a  bright  glittering  chain  on  the 
blue  sea  and  shed  a  soft  glistening  light  over  the  waves 
undulating  and  plashing  to  the  shore.  Above,  on  the 
battlements  of  the  mountain,  in  the  dusky  blue,  lay  the 
ruins  of  Genserich's  crumbling  castle.  The  longing  for 
escape  of  the  unhappy  Conradin,  the  unhappy  Cicero  and 
Marius,  who  all  three  had  pined  in  this  lonely  region, 
renewed  itself  in  my  bosom. 

Beautiful,  too,  was  it  to  drive  along  the  mountain-road 
bathed  in  moonlight,  amid  the  huge  clumps  of  rock  which 
had  rolled  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Softly  distinct 
lay  the  groups  of  olive  trees,  palms  and  pines  at  FondL 
The  groves  of  citrons,  however,  were  not  seen  to  advantage; 
they  appear  in  all  their  splendour  only  when  the  snn 
lights  up  their  golden  fruit.  Our  way  now  climbed  over 
the  mountain,  clothed  with  many  olive  and  carob  trees, 
and  it  was  already  daylight  when  we  arrived  at  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  where  are  many  remains  of 
sepulchral  monuments.  The  largest  among  them  is  said 
to  have  been  erupted  to  Cicero  at  the  spot  where  he  was 
murdered.     The  day  was  alrtiady  some  hours  old  when  we 
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greeted  the  gladsome  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  The  fishers  were  re- 
turning to  terra  firma  with  their  booty,  and  the  strand  was 
«U  alive.  Some  were  carrying  away  their  sea-plunder  in 
laskets,  others  preparing  their  nets  against  a  future 
take.  Thence  we  drove  to  Garigliano  where  Cavalier 
Yenuti  is  making  explorations.  Here  Hackert  parted  from 
us  to  speed  to  Caserta,  and  leaving  the  highway  we  went 
down  to  the  sea,  where  a  breakfast  was  made  ready  for  us 
good  enough  to  pass  for  a  dinner.  We  here  saw  brought  up 
the  disinterred  antiques  which,  however,  were  lamentably 
mutilated.  Among  other  beautiful  findings  is  the  leg  of 
a  statue  little  inferior  to  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere.  It 
would  be  a  happiness  were  the  rest  of  the  statue  to  be 
found. 

Tired,  we  had  lain  down  to  sleep  a'  little,  and  when  we 
awoke  we  found  we  were  in  the  company  of  an  agreeable 
family  living  in  this  quarter,  who  had  dinner  prepared 
for  us,  an  attention  we  no  doubt  owed  to  Herr  Hackert, 
wha  was  gone.  Here,  again,  then,  was  a  table  spread 
for  us ;  but,  however  good  the  company,  also,  was,  I  could 
neither  eat  nor  stay,  but  went  strolling  along  the  beach 
among  the  stones,  where  I  found  many  curious  specimens, 
a  number  in  particular  wormed  out  by  insects,  some  of 
them  looking  like  a  sponge. 

Here  I  met  with  a  right  pleasant  sight.  A  goatherd 
was  driving  his  flock  on  the  strand  of  the  sea ;  the  goats 
entered  the  water  and  cooled  themselves.  Next  came  a 
swineherd;  and  while  the  two  flocks  were  refreshing 
themselves  in  the  crisping  waves,  the  drivers  both  sought 
out  seats  in  the  shade  and  regaled  themselves  with 
music,  the  swineherd  with  a  flute,  the  goatherd  with  the 
bagpipes.  At  last  rode  up  a  full-grown  boy,  naked  as 
nature  made  him,  and  went  deep  into  the  water  till  his 
horse  swam  with  him.  A  pretty  sight  it  was  to  watch  the 
well-shaped  boy  now  come  so  near  the  shore  that  you  could 
see  his  whole  figure,  and  again  make  out  into  the  deep,  till 
you  lost  sight  of  all  but  the  head  of  the  swimming  horse 
and  the  boy  down  to  the  shoulders. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  journey,  and 
when  Capua  was  now  three  miles  behind  us,  and  we  had 
already  driven  one  hour  into  the  night,  we  broke  the  hind 
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wheel  of  our  carriage.  That  cost  us  some  hours'  waiting 
till  we  got  another  to  replace  it.  This  set  to  rights,  we  drova 
but  a  few  miles  further  when  the  axle  broke.  This  put  qb 
much  out  of  humour,  to  think  we  wore  so  close  to  Naples 
and  yet  unable  to  speak  to  our  friends.  Ultimately  ire 
arrived  at  our  destination  some  hours  after  midnight, 
where  we  found  as  many  people  stirring  about  in  the 
streets  as  in  any  other  town  are  hardly  to  bo  seen  at 
mid-day. 

Here  I  havo  found  all  our  friends  safe  and  sound,  and 
all  glad  to  hear  as  much  of  you.  I  live  in  tho  same  house 
with  Herr  Hackert.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  was 
with  Ritter  Hamilton  at  his  pleasure-house  in  Fansilippo. 
Anything  more  glorious  is  not  to  be  seen  on  this  glowi. 
After  dinner  we  saw  a  dozen  youths  swimming  in  the  eea. 
A  beautiful  sight  it  waa,  with  their  many  varied  group- 
ings and  positions  in  the  water.  He  pays  them  for 
swimming  that  he  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  every  afte> 
noon.  I  like  Hamilton  uncommonly ;  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  GonTcrsation  with  him  both  in  his  houso  here  and 
while  we  were  driving  by  the  Bea,  I  heard  mucb 
from  his  lips  which  gave  me  the  highest  pleasure,  and  I 
hope  many  good  things  of  this  man.  You  wUl  soon  heai 
more  from  here.  Greetings  to  all  friends,  in  particular 
Angelica  and  Beifienstein. 

P.S. — I  find  it  much  hotter  in  Naples  than  in  Eoroe, 
only  that  here  the  air  is  purer  and  there  is  a  constant 
fredi  wind  blowing.  Tho  sun,  however,  is  far  intenser; 
the  first  days  I  could  scarcely  stand  it.  I  have  been 
living  on  nothing  but  ice  and  snow  water. 


Later,  without  dale. 
Yesterday  I  would  have  wished  you  in  Naples.  Such 
R  noise,  such  a  swarm  of  people,  I  nave  never  before  seen 
in  my  life  ;  such  a  quantity  of  edibles,  too,  is  never  to  be 
witnessed  again.  The  largo  street  of  Toledo  was  nearly 
covered  with  all  sorte  of  them.  Here,  for  tho  first  place, 
you  get  an  idea  of  a  people  inhabiting  a  district  vrheie 
every  season  daily  yields  its  fruits.  Think  how  600,000 
men  are  engaged  feasting,  and  that  in  Neapolitan  fashion  I 
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Yesterday  and  to-day  I  was  at  a  dinner  where  the  guzzling 
altogether  astonished  me;  it  was  a  sinful  superfluity. 
Eniep  also  set  himself  resolutely  to  stuff  down  all  the 
spicy  dishes  till  I  was  at  last  under  apprehensions  of 
seeing  him  burst.  Never  a  bit,  however,  did  it  seem  to 
affect  him,  but  he  kept  always  telling  us  of  the  appetite  he 
had  at  sea  and  in  Sicily,  while  you^  in  return  for  your  good 
money,  partly  from  sickness,  partly  on  purpose,  fasted  and 
as  good  as  hungered. 

To-day  the  cargo  of  meats  which  was  sold  yesterday 
is  already  all  gobbled  up,  and  they  say  the  street  will 
again  be  as  full  to-morrow  as  it  was  to-day.  It  looks  as  if 
Toledo  were  a  theatre  for  the  representation  of  superfluity. 
The  shops  are  all  dressed  out  in  eatables,  hanging  over  the 
streets  themselves,  the  sausages  in  part  gilded  and  bound 
with  red  ribbons ;  the  turkey  cocks  which  have  all  a  red 
flag  waving  behind  them,  and  of  which  yesterday  there 
were  sold  thirty  thousand ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  those 
fatted  at  home.  The  number  of  asses  laden  with  capons, 
and  of  asses  loaded  with  oranges,  and  the  heaps  of  golden 
fruits  piled  up  in  the  streets  are  enough  to  put  a  man  out 
of  his  senses.  The  prettiest  sight,  however,  is  perhaps 
offered  by  the  shops  where  green  provisions  are  sold, 
where  raisins,  figs  and  melons  are  exposed ;  all  arranged 
so  prettily  as  to  gladden  eye  and  heart.  Naples  is  a  place 
where  God  rains  blessings  in  superabundance  for  every 
sense. 


Later^  toithout  date. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  drawing  of  the  Turks  who  are 
here  kept  prisoners.  They  were  taken,  not  by  the 
Hercules,  as  the  rumour  first  went,  but  by  a  ship  accom- 
panying the  coral  fishers.  The  Turks  descried  this 
Christian  vessel,  made  up  to  capture  it,  but  found  they 
had  fallen  into  a  trap ;  for  the  Christians,  being  stronger 
than  they,  overpowered  them  and  bore  them  off  as  prize 
of  war.  There  were  thirty  men  on  the  Christian,  twenty- 
four  on  the  Turkish  ship ;  six  Turks  fell  in  the  combat, 
one  was  wounded.  Not  a  single  Christian  was  killed ;  the 
Madonna  protected  them. 


The  ship-master  hae  made  a  groat  booty :  a  largfl 
quantity  of  gold  and  merchandise,  silks  and  coffee,  and  a 
rich,  set  of  jewels  telonging  to  a  young  negrees. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  many  thousands  of  people 
rowing  across,  boat  after  boat,  to  see  the  prisoners,  in 
particular  the  negress.  Several  gallants  annonnced  them- 
selves willing  to  buy  her,  offering  much  money,  but  the 
captain  keeps  her  fast  in  his  own  bands. 

J  ferried  across  every  day,  and  once  found  the  Hitter 
Hamilton  and  Miss  Harte,  who  was  much  touched,  even  to 
weeping.  The  negress,  seeing  the  tears,  joined  in ;  the 
lady  wanted  to  buy  her,  but  the  captain  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  deliver  her  up.  Now,  they  are  no  longer  here; 
the  drawing  tells  the  rest. 


Papal  Tapesteif,^, 

The  great  sacrifice  to  which  I  made  up  my  mind  of 
leaving  behind  me  a  lava  streaming  down  from  the  Bummit 
of  the  mountain  almost  to  the  sea  was  richly  compensated 
by  the  attainment  of  my  purpose,  by  the  sight  of  the 
tapestries  which,  being  hung  up  on  Corpus-Chriati  da.Vi 
afforded  the  most  splendid  idea  of  Baphael,  his  seholMB 
and  his  time. 

The  working  of  tapestry  with  standing  warp,  c^ed 
Eauletigse,  had  by  the  date  of  those  tapestries  reached  it# 
highest  perfection  in  the  Netherlands.  The  gradual  stages 
in  the  development  of  this  art  are  not  known  to  me. 
Down  into  the  twelfth  century,  the  single  figures  may 
have  been  wrought  by  embroidery  or  otherwise  and  then 
united  into  a  whole  by  specially  worked  intermediata 
pieces.  Examples  of  this  we  have  in  the  coverings  of  the 
ohoir  chairs  of  old  cathedrals,  the  work  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  coloured  window-panes  whose  picturea 
were  at  first  composed  of  email  pieces  of  coloured  glata 
In  tapestries,  needle  and  thread  took  the  place  of  lead  and 
tin  bars  in  windows.  All  the  early-  beginnings  of  the  art 
are  of  this  kind;  we  have  seen  costly  Chinese  tapestries 
wrought  in  this  way. 

Probably  under  the  stimulus  of  Oriental  specimens  thi» 
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art  had  attained  its  acme  in  the  sumptuous  commercial 
Netherlands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Fabrics  of  this  sort  were  carried  back  to  the  East,  and 
were  assuredly  known  in  Kome,  probably  from  imperfect 
patterns  and  drawings  taken  in  a  Byzantine  style.  Leo 
X.,  a  great,  and  in  many,  especially  aesthetic,  respects,  a 
liberal-minded  man,  had  a  desire  to  see  represented  in  free 
and  large  proportions  on  the  tapestries  immediately  sur- 
rounding his  presence  such  pictures  as  delighted  his  eye  on 
walls ;  and,  accordingly,  at  his  inducement,  Eaphael  pre- 
pared the  cartoons,  selecting,  happily,  as  the  material  for 
the  embodiment  of  his  great  soul,  such  subjects  as  Christ's 
relation  to  his  apostles,  and  then  the  achievements  of 
these  Christ-instnicted  men  in  the  world  after  the  ascension 
of  their  Master. 

On  Corpus-Christi  day  you  discerned  for  the  first  time 
the  true  purpose  of  the  tapestries ;  converting  as  they  did 
colonnades  and  open  spaces  into  magnificent  salons  and 
pleasure- walks,  while,  at  the  same  time,  displaying  to  your 
eyes  the  faculty  of  the  most  gifted  of  men,  the  conjoint 
perfection  of  art  and  handicraft. 

The  Raphael  cartoons,  as  now  preserved  for  us  in 
England,  still  remain  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  the  product  of  the  master 
alone ;  others  may  have  been  prepared  from  his  drawings 
according  to  his  directions  ;  others,  again,  not  till  after  his 
death.  All,  at  any  rate,  testify  to  the  same  artistic  spirit 
then  eminently  inspiring  men  eminently  susceptible  to  it, 
and  the  artists  of  all  nations,  attracted  by  this  brilliant 
Italian  effluence  of  genius,  streamed  hither  with  the  desire 
that  happily  their  spirits  might  catch  somewhat  of  the 
abounding  spirit,  their  fingers  somewhat  of  the  abounding 
cunning. 

This  gives  us  occasion  to  note  the  bias  of  the  German 
artists,  whose  high  love  and  appreciation  were  directed 

Erincipally  to  Raphael's  earliest  works,  a  bias  of  which 
ght  traces  were  even  then  observable. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  to  attach  oneself  to  a  tender,  richly- 
endowed  youth,  whose  sphere  is  the  soft,  the  graceful,  the 
natural.     True,  you  may  not  venture  to  compare  yourself 
•with  him,  yet  you  secretly  emulate  him  and  aspire  to  the 
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hope  of  aohieTing  what  ho  hae  achieved.  All  such  senee 
of  Belf-comfort,  however,  is  utterly  diBSipftted  when  yon 
contemplate  the  mature  man.  In  such  contemplation  yon 
apprehend  the  dreadful  conditions  under  which  alone  tie 
moBt  decided  natural  gifts  can  attain  to  the  laat  poeaible 
degree  of  HucceBS,  and  not  to  be  overwhelmed  with  self- 
despair,  you  are  obliged  to  fly  hack  to  measure  yonrself 
with  the  aspiring,  immature  man. 

For  this  reason  the  German  artistB  lavished  all  their 
affection,  reverence  and  confidence  on  the  earlier,  incomplete 
Raphael,  feeling  that  alongside  of  him  at  such  an  early 
stage  they  wore  not  altogether  nothing,  and  presuming 
to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  ly 
their  own  hands  what,  nevertheless,  demanded  the  cultnre 
of  a  aeriea  of  centuries  to  achieve. 

To  return  to  Raphael's  cartoons.  They  arc  all  manly 
conceptions.  Moral  eamestnesa  and  greatness  beyond 
the  spectator's  utmoat  reach  of  mind  are  everywhere  mani- 
fested. Though  here  and  there  mysterious,  their  general 
purport  is  evident  to  every  one  sufBoiently  instruct^  from 
the  holy  Scriptures  as  to  the  departure  of  the  Bedeemei 
and  the  wonderful  eSects  of  the  spiritual  possesfiion  of 
him  hy  his  disciples. 

Above  all  consider  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of 
Ananias,  as  may  at  any  time  be  adequately  enough  seen 
in  the  little  oopper-plate  not  unreasonably  ascribed  to 
Mark-Anton,  and  taken  from  a  finished  drawing  of 
Raphael's,  as  also  in  Dorigny's  copy  of  the  Cartoons,  espe- 
cially when  the  two  are  compared. 

Few  compositions  are  to  he  placed  side  by  aide  with  this. 
Here  ia  a  great  conception,  an  action  in  its  characteristu] 
features  of  the  greatest  significance,  and  most  clearly 
represented  in  its  manifold  perfection. 

On  one  hand  we  have  the  apostJes  waiting  to  receive 
the  pious  gift  of  each  believer,  the  whole  of  hia  outward 
possessions,  and  the  believers  bringing  with  them  all  their 
belongings ;  on  the  other  the  needy  waiting  to  receive 
gifts;  in  the  middle  the  defrauder  horribly  punished. 
The  symmetrj-  of  this  diapositioa  of  the  figures  is  animated 
rather  than  djsturhed  by  tho  representation  of  the  Iraiuae- 
tiun,  just  as  the  indispensable  symmetrical  proportion  irf 
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the  human  body  first  becomes  impressively  interesting 
through  the  manifold  movements  of  life. 
.  If  the  contemplation  of  this  work  of  art  would  call  forth 
no  end  of  observations,  we  will  nevertheless  here  single 
out  one  weighty  merit  in  the  picture.  We  see  two  men 
advancing  with  bundles  of  clothes,  men  undoubtedly  in 
the  employ  of  Ananias ;  but  how  are  you  to  gather  from 
this  that  a  part  of  Ananias's  possessions  has  been  l^ept 
back,  embezzled  from  the  common  weal  ?  At  this  point, 
however,  our  attention  is  directed  to  a  young  pretty  woman- 
figure  counting,  with  complacent  face,  money  from  the 
right  hand  into  the  left.  We  at  once  call  to  mind  the 
noble  words,  "  Let  not  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right 
doeth,"  and  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  here 
Sapphira  is  intended,  who  counts  out  the  money  to  be 
handed  to  the  apostles,  keeping  back  a  part,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  knowing  briskness  of  her  mien.  This  thought,  if 
fully  realised,  is  astounding  and  dreadful.  Before  us  the 
husband  sunk  to  the  ground  and  writhing  in  horrible  throes, 
a  little  behind  the  wife,  unaware  of  all  that  has  happened 
and  cunningly  contriving  how  to  overreach  the  divine 
powers,  little  conjecturing  what  fate  awaits  her.  The 
picture  stands  there  before  us  like  an  everlasting  problem, 
which  we  admire  the  more  as  its  solution  grows  clearer  to 
our  eyes.  The  comparison  of  the  Mark- Anton  copper-plate, 
from  an  equally  large  drawing  of  Kaphael's,  with  the  larger 
copper-plate  of  Dorigny  begets  in  us  a  profound  sense  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  such  a  talent,  on  a  second  elaboration  of 
the  same  composition,  divined  and  achieved  alterations  and 
improvements.  Let  us  freely  confess  that  the  study  of  this 
work  has  procured  us  the  brightest  joys  of  a  long  life. 


JULY. 

Correspondence. 

Bome,  5  July,  1787. 

My  present  life  looks  entirely  like  a  dream  of  youth ; 
we  will  see  whether  I  am  destined  to  enjoy  it,  or  to  find  it 
like  so  much  else,  only  a  fleeting  illusion.     Tischbein  ia 
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gone,  his  study  put  in  order,  dusted,  washed,  made  pleasant 
for  me  to  occupy.  How  needful  at  this  season  to  have  an 
agreeallo  roof-tree  1  The  heat  is  inteuse.  I  get  up  at 
Bunriee,  walk  to  the  acqua  acetoea,  a  chalybeate  Bpring, 
about  half-an-hour'e  distance  from  the  gate  where  I  live, 
and  drink  the  waters,  which  taste  like  weak  Schwalbach, 
but  in  this  climate  are  very  operative.  Towards  eight  I 
aiu  again  in  my  house  and  diligent  in  all  ways  the  die- 
jiosition  of  the  time  allows,  I  am  right  well.  The  heat 
drains  you  off  everything  dropsical  in  your  system,  and 
drives  whatever  pungency  is  in  your  body  to  the  skin, 
and  it  is  better  for  a  trouble  to  tickle  your  surface  thaa 
gnaw  your  vitals.  In  drawing,  I  go  on  cidtivating  taste 
and  hand.  I  have  begun  to  ply  architecture  more 
Berionsly ;  every  thing  gets  astonishingly  easy — asfaraaths 
concepfion  is  concerned,  I  mean — for  the  execution  needs  fc 
life-time.  What  helped  me  most,  I  brought  with  me  " 
no  self-conceit,  no  pretentions,  no  roquisitiona  And  now 
all  my  desire  is  to  have  done  with  Maine,  to  have  doM 
with  word.  Whatsoever  ia  deemed  beantifal,  grand, 
venerable,  I  will  see  and  appreciate  with  my  own  eyes.  Tba 
only  method  by  which  this  is  possible  is  mat  of  re-prodoo- 
tion,  that  of  copying  the  objects  under  consideration.  I 
must  now  set  myself  to  the  gypBum  heads.  The  right 
way  to  this  is  being  indicated  to  me  by  artists.  I  keep 
the  reins  of  all  ray  powers  in  hand  as  well  as  possible,  BO 
as  to  lose  no  force  through  distraction.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  I  eoidd  not  reftise  dining  here  and  there. 
Now  they  want  to  have  me  at  this  and  that  place,  but  I 
take  no  notice,  and  keep  still  in  my  retreat.  Morits,  eoine 
countrymen  in  the  house,  and  a  brave  Swiss  compose  my 
society.  I  also  go  to  Angelica  and  Conncillor  Reiffenatein, 
everywhere  ruminating  my  thoughts,  and  there  is  no- 
body I  commit  myself  to.  Luccheaini  is  again  here,  a 
man  who  sees  aU  the  world,  and  whom  you,  like  all 
the  world,  are  bound  to  see ;  he  well  knows  and  does  lis 
business,  unless  I  greatly  err.  In  my  next  I  shall  write 
to  you  about  a  few  persons  whose  acquaintance  I  hope 
soon  to  make. 

Eijmont  is  on  the  anvil,  and  I  trust  it  will  turn  out  a 
good   job.     At  any  rate  in   the   making   of  it   I  have 
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hitherto  all  along  had  monitions  in  my  mind  which 
have  not  betrayed  me.  It  is  very  strange  to  think 
hew  I  have  so  often  been  hindered  from  concluding 
the  piece,  and  that  it  is  now  to  be  finished  in  Bome. 
The  first  act  is  matured  and  copied  out  clean,  and  there 
are  whole  scenes  in  the  piece  which  no  longer  require 
touching  up. 

I  have  so  much  occasion  to  ruminate  on  all  kinds  of  art, 
that,  with  the  nutriment  it  receives,  my  Wilhelm  Meister 
swells  to  a  great  size.  The  things  I  have  been  so  long 
meditating  and  cherishing  must  now  first  be  fijially  dis- 
posed of  to  make  room  for  new.  I  am  old  enough,  and  if 
any  more  work  is  to  be  got  out  of  me,  I  must  have  done 
with  dawdling.  As  you  may  easily  suppose,  there  are  a 
hundred  fresh  things  buzzing  in  my  head,  and  the  whole 
difficidty  is  not  thinking  but  executing.  Tis  a  plaguy 
concern,  giving  a  subject  one  particular  determinate 
shape  it  must  for  ever  retain.  I  should  now  like  to 
say  a  good  deal  about  art,  but  without  the  works  of 
art  for  mutual  reference,  how  say  anything  ?  I  hope  to 
clear  away  many  a  little  obstacle  ;  don't  therefore  grudge 
me  my  time  I  spend  here  so  strangely  and  wonderfully ; 
indulge  me  so  far  through  the  good  opinion  of  your  love. 

I  must  close  this  time,  and  against  my  will  send  you  a 
blank  page.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  great,  and  towards 
evening  I  fell  asleep. 


Borne,,  9  July. 

For  the  future  I'll  write  you  by  instalments  all  through 
the  week,  so  that  neither  the  heat  of  a  post-day  nor  any 
other  mischance  will  cheat  me  out  of  the  pleasure  of  say- 
ing to  you  a  reasonable  word  in  due  course.  Yesterday  I 
saw  and  again  saw  a  great  deal;  I  was  in  as  many 
perhaps  as  twelve  churches,  where  the  finest  altar-pieces 
are  to  be  seen. 

After  that  I  was  with  Angelica  in  the  house  of  the 
Englishman  Moore,  a  landscape  painter,  whose  pictures 
are  for  the  most  part  excellently  well  thought  out. 
Among  other  things  he  has  painted  a  deluge,  quite  unique 
in  its  way.     Instead  of  having,  like  other  artists,  an  open 
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eea  conveying  the  idea  of  one  wide  but  not  necesaarily 
profoimd  mass  of  'waters,  he  has  prosoated  a  deep  valley 
Bhiit  in  by  moimtains,  into  which  at  laat  plunge  the  ever 
rising  0ooda.  In  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  you  pereeiTO 
how  the  element  is  mounting  to  the  pinnacles,  and  loukin^ 
aoroHB  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  valley,  and  observing  hov 
all  ia  enclosed  by  steep  cliffs,  yon  are  seized  with  horror. 
All  is  painted  grey  on  grey.  The  miry,  earth-churning 
waters  and  the  pelting  rain  mingle  into  one ;  the  ws' 
plunges  and  pelts  from  the  rocks  as  if  the  huge  m 
would  dissolve  into  the  universal  element,  and,  like 
overcast  moon,  the  ineffectual  sun  flickers  dropsicalltf 
through  the  waste  of  waters  without  sliedding  any  lig!^ 
though  it  is  not  yet  night.  In  the  middle,  oq  the  farB< 
ground,  is  an  isolated  platform  of  rock  on  which  somi 
helpless  men  seek  refuge  while  the  flood  is  every  moment 
Bwelling  up  to  overwhelm  them.  The  whole  is  incredibly 
well  thought.  The  picture  is  large ;  maybe  seven  to 
eight  feet  broad,  fi.ve  to  six  feet  deep.  Of  the  other 
pictures — a  splendidly  beautiful  Morning,  a  superlativa 
Night— I  say  nothing. 

For  three  complete  days  there  has  been  a  festival  ju  thfl 
Church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  in  honour  of  the  beatification  of 
two  saints  of  the  order  of  St.  Franciscus.  The  decoration 
of  the  church,  the  music,  the  illumination  and  the  fire- 
works at  night  drew  a  large  crowd  of  people  thither.  Tk( 
Capitol  standing  near  by  was  also  iUuminated,  and  tb 
fireworks  were  let  off  in  the  Square.  The  whole,  thou^ 
but  a  copy  of  St.  Peter's,  was  very  beautiful.  The  Bomu 
ladies  come  out  on  such  an  occasion,  accompanied  by  their 
husbands  and  friends,  dressed  at  night  in  white  witll 
a  black  waistband ;  nice  and  pretty.  In  the  Corso,  toq 
at  night,  you  see  crowds  joKtling  on  foot  and  driving 
people  not  stining  from  their  houses  by  day.  The  1  ' 
IB  very  tolerable,  a  cool  breeze  having  these  days  I 
always  blowing.  I  keep  close  in  my  cool  salon,  quiet 
happy. 

I  am  diligent ;  and  my  Egmont  advances  apace.  I 
odd  that  they  are  just  at  present  acting  in  Brussels 
very  scenes  1  penned  twelve  years  ago;  a  great  deal  ■ 
now  be  taken  for  pasquinade. 
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Borne,  16  Jidtfj  Night. 

It  IS  now  far  on  in  the  night  and  you  do  not  notice  it ; 
for  the  street  is  fall  of  people  singing,  playing  on  guitars 
and  violins,  shifting  places  with  each  other,  streaming  up 
and  down.  The  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing,  the  days 
not  intolerably  hot. 

Yesterday  I  was  with  Angelica  at  the  Famesina,  where 
is  painted  the  Fable  of  Psyche.  How  often,  in  how 
many  situations,  have  I  contemplated  with  you  the  bright 
copies  of  these  pictures  in  my  rooms !  The  thought 
etruck  me  forcibly,  knowing  as  I  did  from  the  copies  these 
xepresentations  almost  by  heart.  This  salon,  or  rather 
gcJlery,  is  the  most  beautiful  I  know  in  respect  of  decora- 
tion, notwithstanding  all  the  destruction  and  restoration 
it  has  sustained. 

To-day  was  beast-baiting  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
This  large  building,  empty  inside,  open  above  and  quite 
round,  is  now  turned  into  an  amphitheatre,  an  arena  for 
bull-baiting.  It  will  hold  from  four  to  five  thousand  persons. 
The  spectacle  itself  w€is  not  very  edifying  for  me. 


Tuesday  J 17  Jidy, 

I  went  in  the  evening  to  Albacini's,  the  restorer  of 
antique  statues,  to  see  a  torso  found  amon^  the  Famese 
possessions  which  are  going  to  Naples.  It  is  the  torso  of 
a  sitting  Apollo,  and  perhaps  without  its  match  in  beauty; 
at  all  events  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the  very  foremost 
of  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

I  dined  at  Count  Friess's;  Abbate  Casti,  who  travels 
with  him,  recited  one  of  his  novels.  The  Archbiahop  of 
Prague;  not  a  very  honourable  production,  but  written 
with  extraordinary  beauty  in  Ottave  rime,  I  already 
esteemed  him  as  the  author  of  my  beloved  Be  Teodoro  in 
Venezia.  He  has  now  written  a  Be  Teodoro  in  Corsica,  of 
which  I  have  read  the  first  act,  a  work  also  altogetiier 
most  charming. 

Count  Friess  buys  a  great  deal,  and  among  other  things 
has  bought  a  Madonna  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  for  600 
zechini.     Last  March,  Angelica  offered  450  for  it,  and 
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would,  too,  have  given  the  whole,  liad  not  hor  carefiil 
hiifllMuid  made  somo  objections.  Kow  they  both  lepent 
their  tardiness.  It  is  an  incredibly  beautiful  pietiuci 
one  has  no  idea  of  such  a  thing  till  he  has  seen  it. 

And  80,  day  by  day,  comes  something  new  to  the  &ont, 
which,  added  to  the  old  and  perennial,  affords  great 
pleasure.  My  eye  is  getting  well  cultivated ;  in  time  I 
might  become  a  connoigsear. 

Tisohbeiu  complains  in  a  letter  of  the  dreadful  heat  (rf 
Naples.  Here,  too,  it  is  severe  enough.  On  Tuesday  it 
is  said  to  have  been  hotter  than  strangers  found  it  in. 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Egmtmt  is  now  written  down  into  the  fourth  act.  I 
hope  it  will  give  j-ou  pleasure.  In  three  weeks  I  expect 
to  be  done,  and  will  send  it  off  at  once  to  Herder. 

Drawing  and  illuminating  also  goes  on  diligently.  Yon 
cannot  step  to  the  door,  cannot  take  the  shortest  walk, 
without  meeting  objects  most  worthy  of  attention, 
imagination,  my  memory  is  storing  itself  full  with 
lessly  beautiful  subjects. 


Rome,  20  July. 
Just  these  day*  have  I  found  out  two  of  my  capital 
faults  which  have  dogged  and  vexed  me  all  my  life  long. 
One  is  that  in  any  businesa  I  wanted,  or  ought,  to  undw- 
take,l  would  never  learn  the  teorfcrnatwAtp.  Therefore  it  IB 
that  with  so  much  natural  talent  I  have  done  and  acoom' 
plishod  BO  little.  AU  my  achievements  have  been  extorted, 
happily  or  unhappily,  as  fortune  and  chance  determined, 
by  Mieer  force  of  mind ;  or  if  I  would  set  deliberately  to  dfl 
anything  well,  I  was  full  of  misgivings  and  would  neve? 
have  done.  The  other  fault,  nearly  allied  to  the  one  ji  ' 
mentioned,  is  that  I  would  never  devote  bo  much  time 
any  work  or  business  as  was  required.  Enjoying  t 
happiness  of  being  able  to  think  and  compose  a  great  deal 
in  a  short  time,  a  regular  progressive  eseeution  wm 
irksome,  and  at  last  intolerable  to  me.  Now  I  shouH 
think  the  time  was  come  to  correct  all  this.  I  am  in  tiia 
land  of  the  arts ;  let  me  work  my  way  solidly  through 
the  departiueut,  so  that  for  the  reat  of  my  life  I 
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have  peace  and  joy,  and  be  able  to  proceed  to  something 
else. 

Kome  is  a  splendid  place  for  this.  Not  only  do  you 
£nd  all  kinds  of  subjects  here,  but  also  all  kinds  of  men 
■who  are  in  earnest  about  their  different  pursuits,  setting 
about  them  according  to  right  methods,  to  converse  with 
'whom  is  to  advance  yourself  at  once,  very  conveniently 
and  speedily.  Heaven  be  thanked,  I  begin  to  learn  and 
receive  from  others ! 

And  so  I  find  myself,  body  and  soul,  better  than  ever 
"before !  Would  you  but  saw  it  in  my  productions,  and 
praised  my  absence !  By  all  I  do  and  think  I  am  united 
to  you.  For  the  rest,  I  am,  to  be  sure,  much  alone,  and 
must  modify  my  conversations.  That,  however,  is  easier 
liere  than  elsewhere,  there  being  always  something  in- 
"teresting  to  say  to  everyone. 

Mengs  says  somewhere  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  that 
a  statue  uniting  equal  greatness  of  style  with  more  truth 
in  respect  of  flesh  woidd  be  the  greatest  conceivable. 

By  that  torso  of  Apollo  or  Bacchus  I  have  already 
mentioned  his  wish,  his  prophecy  seems  to  be  fulfilled. 
My  eye  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to  decide  in  so  delicate 
a  matter ;  but  personally  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  relic 
as  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  Unfortunately  it 
is  not  even  so  much  as  torso,  the  epidermis,  too,  is  washed 
away  in  many  places ;  it  must  have  lain  under  a  gutter. 


Monday,  23  July, 

I  mounted  in  the  evening  Trajan's  Column,  to  enjoy 
the  inestimable  view.  Looking  down  from  the  top  by  sun- 
set you  have  quite  a  splendid  sight  of  the  Coliseum,  the 
Capitol  close  by,  the  Palatine  behind,  the  town  joining  on 
to  these.  Not  till  late  did  I  walk  slowly  through  the 
street.  A  remarkable  object  is  the  square  of  Monte 
Cavallo  with  the  obelisk. 


Tuesday,  24  July. 

Went  to  the  Villa  Patrizzi,  to  see  the  sun  setting, 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  give  my  mind  a  good  fill  of  the 
picture  of  the  great  city,  widen  and  simplify  my  horizon 
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■with  the  help  of  the  long  lines  and  enrich  it  with 
ruftiiy  beautiful  and  varied  objects.  This  evening  I  saw 
the  square  of  AntoninuB'a  Column,  and  the  Chigi  FalMe 
illumined  by  the  moon;  the  column,  black  with  t4p, 
with  a  white  shining  pedestal,  under  tbe  still  more  shiniiig 
sky  of  night.  And  what  innumerable  other  objeote  does 
one  encounter  in  the  course  of  such  a  promenade !  But 
how  much  is  required  to  appropriate  only  a  small  part  of 
all  this  I  It  requires  the  life  of  a  man,  nay,  the  lives  of 
many  men,  learning  in  progressive  stages,  each  from  hii 


Wedn£gday,  25  Jii!y. 
I  have  been  with  Count  Friess,  visiting  the  Prince  < 
Piombino'e  collection  of  gems. 

Fn<]a]/,  27  July. 

For  the  rest,  all  artiste,  old  and  young,  help  me  to  mai 
tain  and  expand  my  little  talent.  In  perspective  and 
architecture  I  have  advanced,  as  also  in  the  compositian 
of  laudseape.  I  still  stick  at  the  live  creatures,  that  is  t 
precipice  for  me,  yet  with  earnest  application,  progrwi 
might  here,  too,  be  made. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  said  a  word  about  the  concert  1 
gave  at  the  end  of  last  week.  I  invited  such  people  aa 
have  here  contributed  to  my  pleasure,  and  had  the  smgen 
of  the  oomic  opera  to  perform  the  best  pieces  of  tbe  laal 
interludes.     Every  one  was  pleased  and  satisfied. 

My  salon  is  now  beautifully  arranged  and  cleaned ; 
the  great  heat  ypu  live  in  it  most  agreeably.  We  ha 
had  one  dull  day,  one  day  of  rain  and  thunder ;  now  soi 
bright,  not  very  hot,  days. 

Sunday,  29  Jvlg. 
I  dined  with  Angelica;  it  is  now  arranged  I  am  to 
her  guest  on  Sundays.  Before  dinner  we  drove  to  thl 
palace  Barberini  to  see  the  excellent  Leonardi  da  "ViM 
and  the  lady-love  of  Raphael  painted  by  himself.  It  ' 
very  agreeable  to  contemplate  pictures  in  the  company 
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Angelica,  her  eye  being  very  much  cultivated  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  art  so  great.  With  all  this, 
too,  she  is  very  sensitive  towards  all  that  is  beautiful,  true 
and  tender,  as  also  incredibly  modest. 
.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  at  the  house  of  Chevalier  d'Agin- 
Dourt,  a  rich  Frenchman  who  is  spending  his  time  and 
fioioney  in  writing  the  history  of  art  from  its  decline  to  its 
revival.  The  collections  he  has  made  are  highly  interest- 
ing. You  see  by  them  how  the  human  mind  throughout 
the  dull  obscure  period  was  still  ever  busy.  When  the 
work  comes  to  a  head  it  will  be  very  remarkable. 

I  have  now  something  very  instructive  in  hand.  I  have 
planned  and  drawn  a  landscape  a  clever  artist,  Dies,  is 
colouring  in  my  presence.  By  means  of  this  work  eye  and 
fliind.are  both  getting  habituated  to  colour  and  harmony. 
Altogether  affairs  are  progressing  well  with  me;  only, 
as  always,  I  am  overdoing  things.  It  is  my  greatest  joy  to 
find  that  my  eye  is  training  itself  to  precision  of  form, 
is  readily  adapting  itself  to  definite  shape  and  relation,  so 
liiat  my  old  feeling  for  attitude  ot  figures  and  unity  of 
effect  is  very  sensibly  reviving.  Everything  should  now 
depend  on  practice. 


Sunday,  29  Jvly, 

I  have  been  with  Angelica  in  the  Eondanini  Palace.  In 
my  first  Eoman  letters  you  will  remember  a  Medusa  which 
even  then  clearly  discovered  its  meaning  to  me,  but  which 
now  gives  me  the  greatest  joy.  The  sense  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  in  the  world,  of  the  human  possibility  of 
such  a  thing,  doubles  the  value  of  a  man's  life.  How 
gladly  would  I  say  something  on  such  a  topic,  were  not  all 
words  on  such  a  work  the  inanest  breath.  Art  is  for  the 
eye,  not  for  the  tongue,  except,  at  least,  in  immediate 
presence.  How  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  all  the  art- 
gossip  I  formerly  joined  in !  If  I  can  possibly  get  a  good 
gypsum  cast  of  this  Medusa,  I  shall  bring  it  with  me ;  but 
it  must  be  of  another  kind  than  those  hero  for  sale,  which 
frustrate  rather  than  impart  and  sustain  the  idea  of 
the  Original.  The  mouth,  in  particular,  is  unspeakably, 
inimitably  great. 


TRAVELS  IN   ITALY. 

Monday,  SOth. 

I  liave  stayed  the  whole  day  at  home,  diligent  at  my 
Btudles.  Egmont  advances  to  a  close  ;  the  fourth  act  is  as 
good  afi  finished.  So  soon  as  it  is  copied  out  I  will  send 
it  by  the  mounted  post.  What  joy  it  will  give  me  to  hear 
Bome  words  of  approbation  from  you  on  this  production ! 
I  feel  right  young  again  in  writing  the  piece ;  would  it 
but  make  a  fike  fresh  impreasion  on  the  reader !  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  little  ball  in  the  garden  behind  the 
house,  to  which  we,  too,  were  invited.  Though  thia  is  not 
the  dancing  tima  of  the  year,  there  was  plenty  of  mirth. 
The  movements  of  the  pretty  Italian  mice  ■  are  not  with- 
out their  peculiarities.  Ten  years  ago  they  might  not  have 
been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me ;  now  the  vein  is  dried 
np  in  me,  and  I  could  scarcely  stay  out  this  little  en- 
I  tertainment  to  the  end.  The  moonlight  nights  are 
I  altogether  incredibly  beautiful ;  the  moon's  ascent  before 
she  has  cleared  her  way  through  the  vapours  ia  yellow 
and  warm,  come  il  gate  d'Inghilterra  {like  the  English  sun), 
the  rest  of  the  night  clear  and  sweet.  A  oool  w^jnd,  and 
everybody  springs  to  life.  Till  morning  there  are  always 
people  in  the  streets  singing  and  playing ;  you  sometiioeB 
hear  duets  aa  fine  as,  or  finer  than,  anything  in  an  opera 

or  concert,  

Tuesday,  31  Jtily. 
Some  moonlight  scenes  were  put  on  paper ;  then,  over 
and  above,  all  kinds  of  good  art  plied.  In  the  even- 
ing I  took  a  walk  with  a  countryman,  and  we  disputed  on 
the  relative  superiority  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Eaphael; 
I  taking  the  side  of  the  former,  he  of  the  latter.  At  last 
we  closed  in  common  praise  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  What 
a  happiness  it  is  to  me  that  all  these  names  are  ceasing  to 
be  names  and  gradually  becoming  vital  appreciations  of 
the  excellent  men  they  stand  fori 

At  night,  at  the  comic  opera.     A  new  interinde,  L'lm- 
preeario  in  angusHe  (the  manager  in  straits),  is  quite  excel- 
lent, and  will  entertain  us  for  many  a  night,  in  spite  of  the 
oppressive  heat  in  the  play-house,     A  quintett,  in  whicli 
*  IHe  IlalianiBfhen  Mirueektn — an.  eipresBion  recalling  Suckling' 
"  111 T  fpit  beTieiith  bci  pettimwiB, 
Xiiku  httle  mice  atule  ia  and  out." 
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the  poet  recites  his  piece,  whicli  the  manager  and  prima 
donna  applaud,  while  the  composer  and  the  secunda  donna 
blame  it,  out  of  which  arises  a  universal  controversy,  is 
truly  happy.  The  eunuchs,  disguised  as  ladies,  play  their 
parts  ever  better,  to  ever  more  satisfaction.  Keally  for 
a  casual  summer  troop  they  act  right  prettily.  They  play 
with  uncommon  naturalness  and  good  humour.  The  heat, 
however,  makes-  a  piteous  spectacle  of  the  poor  devils. 


Narrative. — July. 

The  better  to  introduce  the  matter  I  am  now  about  to 
treat,  and  once  more  to  recommend  so  momentous  an  affair 
to  the  lovers  of  natural  science,  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
transfer  here  some  passages  of  earlier  date  which,  in  the 
succession  of  events,  may  have  escaped  their  attention. 

Palermo,  Tuesday ,  17  April,  1787. 

It  is  a  real  misfortune  to  be  pursued  and  tempted  by 
many  diverse  spirits  !  ^  Early  this  morning,  with  the  firm 
settled  purpose  of  continuing  my  poetical  dreams,  I  set  off 
for  the  public  gardens ;  but,  quite  unawares,  I  was  caught 
by  another  spectre  which  has  now  for  some  days  been  on 
my  track.  The  many  plants  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
only  in  tubs  and  pots,  nay,  for  most  of  the  year,  only 
under  -  glass  frames,  here  display  themselves  blithe  and 
fresh  under  the  open  heaven,  and,  attaining  as  they  do 
to  their  complete  destination,  they  are  the  more  distinctly 
observable.  In  the  presence  of  so  many  structures  new 
and  renewed  to  me,  the  old  fancy  recurred  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  for  me  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pro- 
fusion to  discover  the  protoplant.  For  such  a  plant  there 
necessarily  must  be,  or  now  could  I  recognise  this  or  that 
Btnicture  for  a  plant,  were  there  not  a  common  pattern 
with  which  they  all  conform  ? 

I  set  to  examining  the  divergences  from  each  other  of  the 
many  forms  around  me.  The  more  I  examined,  the  more 
I  perceived  similarities  rather  than  differences,  and  when 
I  brought  my  botanic  terminology  to  bear  on  the  mattei; 
that  was  an  easy  enuagh  business,  but  of  little  avail.     It 

2  G^ 


only  embarraBsed  me  ■without  helping  me  a.  stop  forward. 
My  fine  poetic  project  was  all  scared  away.  The  Gardens 
of  AIcinouB  had  vanished,  making  room  for  a  garden  of 
the  world.  Why  are  we  moderns,  then,  so  distracted 
hither  and  thither,  why  provoked  tu  problems  we  cannot 
so  much  as  take  in  hand,  far  less  Bolve  ? 

Naples,  17  May,  1787. 
I  have  fiirther  to  confide  to  yo«  that  I  have  come  close 
on  the  secret  of  the  production  of  plants,  and  of  organiza- 
tion, and  that  it  is  the  simplest  thing  conceivable.  Under 
this  sky  the  most  beautifnl  observations  can  be  mode. 
The  main  point  where  germination  proceeds  I  have  mas- 
tered cleany  and  indisputably,  all  the  rest  I  already  com- 
prehend as  a  whole,  only  a  few  points  requiring  to  be 
more  prQcisely  defined.  The  protoplant  (Urpflanze)  is 
the  most  wonderful  creature  in  the  world,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  nature  itself  should  envy  mo.  With  this 
model  and  the  key  to  it,  new  plants  may  bo  multiplied 
ad  infinitam — plants  of  inevitable  derivation  which,  if  not 
yet  possessing  a  sensible  exiatence,  are  at  least  capable  of 
such,   plants  by  no  means   the   shows   and  illusions  of 

?Mnters  and  poets  but  constitutionally  real  and  necessary, 
'he  same  law  may  be  applied  to  everything  organic. 

To  facilitate  farther  understanding,  be  it  here  briefly 
said  ; — It  had  become  clear  to  me  that  in  that  organ  of  the 
plant  we  usually  denominate  the  leaf  lay  concealed  the 
true  Proteus  who  knows  how  to  hide  and  reveal  himself ' 
all  shapes.  Forwards  and  backwards  the  plant  is  ev 
only  leaf,  so  inseparablj;  united  with  the  future  germ  that 
the  one  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  other.  To  graspi 
to  oany  about  such  an  idea,  to  trace  it  out  in  nature  is  a 
task  which  sets  me  in  a  state  of  painful  bliss, 

DiSTlTEBISG  ObSEKVATIONS  ON  NaTTIEE. 

Whoever  has  had  experience  of  a  richly  comprehensiva 
thought,  whether  originating  in  himself  or  communicated 
to  and  inoculated  into  him  by  others,  will  confess  what  ^ 
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'passionate  tumnlt  was  thereby  excited  in  his  mind,  and 
how,  anticipating  in  their  entirety  the  consequences  and 
^Tes-ults  of  the  conception  down  through  arlong  series,  he 
.  felt  himself  as  if  inspired.  Recalling  all  this  he  will  not 
be  surprised  if,  in  a  similar  situation,  I  should  be  passion- 
ately possessed  and  carried  away  by  my  thought,  and  if 
not  exclusively  absorbed  in  it,  yet  unable  to  disengage 
myself  from  it  all  my  life  through. 

However  much,  then,  I  was  penetrated  by  the  new 
conception,  to  the  very  roots  of  my  nature,  no  regular 
«  study  of  the  subject  was  yet  to  be  thought  of  after  my 
return  to  Eome.  Poetry,  art  and  antiquity,  each  in  a 
certain  measure  demanded  all  my  powers,  and  hardly  in 
my  life  have  I  spent  more  laborious,  more  toilsomely  busy 
days  than  in  that  city.  To  specialists  it  will,  perhaps, 
appear  all  too  naive  if  I  relate  how,  day  by  day,  in  every 
garden  I  entered,  in  all  my  walks,  in  little  pleasure  trips, 
I  was  always  seeking  to  make  myself  master  of  the  plants 
I  observed.  Particularly  when  the  season  for  the  ripening 
of  the  seed  set  in,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  noticing 
how  many  of  them  came  to  life.  In  this  way  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  unshapely  Cactua  opuntia^  and  observed 
with  pleasure  how  in  all  innocence  it  unfolded  itself  dico- 
tyledonously  in  two  tender  small  blades,  though  after- 
wards with  further  growth  developing  towards  its  future 
unshapeliness.  • 

With  seed-capsules,  too,  I  had  a  somewhat  striking 
experience.  I  had  brought  several  of  those  of  the 
Acaidhua  mollis  home,  and  laid  them  in  an  open  little  box. 
One  night  I  heard  a  crackling  sound,  followed  shortly  by 
a  saltation  of  little  bodies,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  towards 
oeiling  and  walls.  I  could  not  at  once  explain  the 
phenomenon  to  myself,  but  afterwards,  found  the  pods 
burst  open  and  the  seeds  lying  scattered  about.  The 
dryness  of  the  room  had  in  a  few  days  precipitated  the 
ripeness  to  such  a  degree  of  elasticity. 

Among  the  many  seeds  which  I  observed  in  this  way  I 
have  yet  a  few  to  mention  which  grew  up  to  a  greater  or 
less  height,  to  my  memory,  in  old  Rome.  Kernels  of 
pines  opened  quite  remarkably ;  they  shot  up  as  if  enclosed 
in  an  egg,  soon,  however,  threw  off  their  hull,  and,  in  a 


cross  of  green  needleB,  already  Bhowed  the  mdhnenta  ti 

their  fatiiro  destination, 

K  the  foregoing  refers  to  propagation  by  means  of  Beeda, 
propagation  by  means  of  Blips  was  not  less  attended  to, 
and  that,  in  particular,  by  Councillor  ReifFenstein,  who  in 
all  hie  walks,  tearing  off  a  twig  here  and  there,  would  assert 
to  a  degree  of  pedantry  that  if  planted  in  the  earth  each,  muit 
at  once  begin  to  bud.  As  decisive  argument  he  showed  ns 
shoots  of  this  kind,  which  had  struck  good  root  in  his  garden. 
And  of  how  much  consequence  for  botanical  gardening 
have  such  geueral  experiments  of  propagation  proved  to 
be  1 — a  fact  I  should  have  liked  weU  he  had  lived  to  see. 

Most  striking,  however,  to  me  was  a  tail-grown,  shrub- 
like  nettle  stalk.  The  powerful  foroe  of  life  and  increase 
in  this  plant  is  well  known;  on  its  twigs  shoot  presses 
close  on  shoot,  node  is  wedged  into  node.  This  ia  now  in- 
tensified here  with  length  of  life,  and  out  of  unsearchably 
narrow  compass  the  buds  are  pushed  into  the  highest 
possible  complexity,  so  that  even  the  complete  flower  has 
again  brought  forth  from  her  bosom  four  complete  flowers. 

Seeing  no  other  means  of  preserving  this  wondrons 
structure,  I  undertook  to  draw  an  exact  copy  of  It,  by 
which  I  attained  to  greater  insight  into  the  fundamental 
conception  of  metamorphosis.  With  so  many  things  resting 
on  me,  my  distraction  became  only  more  acute,  and  my 
stay  in  Eome,  the  end  of  which  I  had  in  prospect,  grew 
ever  more  painful  and  burdensome. 

After  having  now  for  a  long  time  kept  my  privacy 
inviolate  and  far  removed  from  all  the  distractions  of  tiw 
upper  classes,  I  committed  a  mistake  which  drew  on  me 
the  attention  of  the  whole  quarter,  as  also  of  society, 
which  is  always  looking  abuut  for  new  and  extraordinary 
ooourreneea.  The  case  was  this ;  Angelica  never  ■went  to 
the  theatre,  for  what  reason  we  did  not  inquire.  We, 
however,  passionate  lovers  of  the  stage,  as  we  were,  could 
never  enough  praise  in  her  presence  the  gi'ace  and  ability 
of  the  singers,  as  also  the  power  of  our  Cimarosa's  music,  and 
there  WHS  no  more  ardent  desire  in  our  hearts  than  that 
she  should  share  in  such  enjoyments.  It  thus  happened 
that  our  young  people,  in  particular  Bury,  who  stood  on 
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the  best  footing  with  the  singers  and  the  devotees  of 
music,  induced  them  in  an  enthusiastic  moment  to  offer  to 
sing  and  play  on  some  fitting  occasion  in  our  salon  before 
us  their  warm  and  admiring  friends.  This  proposal,  after 
being  frequently  agitated,  determined  on  and  postponed, 
at  last  came  to  a  happy  realization.  Concert-leader  Kranz, 
a  practised  violinist  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
having  unexpectedly  arrived  among  us  on  furlough 
granted  him  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  soon  brought 
the  matter  to  a  decision.  He  laid  his  talent  in  the  scale 
of  the  lovers  of  music,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  invite  Madame  Angelica,  her  husband,  Hofrath 
Eeiffenstein,  Herren  Jenkins,  Volpato  and  others  to  whom 
we  owed  services  of  politeness,  to  a  seemly  festival. 
Jews  and  upholsterers  ornamented  the  salon,  the  land- 
lord of  the  nearest  cafe  undertook  the  supply  of  re- 
freshments. Enough,  a  brilliant  concert  was  given  in 
the  fairest  of  summer  nights,  when  crowds  of  people, 
assembled  under  our  open  windows,  clapped  applause  to 
the  songs  as  though  they  had  been  in  a  theatre. 

But  what  was  more  striking,  a  carriage  filled  with  an 
orchestra  of  musical  amateurs,  taking  a  nocturnal  pleasure- 
drive  though  the  town,  drew  up  in  front  of  our  windows, 
and,  after  they  had  awarded  enthusiastic  applause  to  the 
performance-*  they  heard,  there  arose  from  their  midst  a 
powerful  bass  voice,  fitly  appending  to  the  foregoing  music 
one  of  the  most  popular  airs  from  the  very  opera  we  were 
giving  selections  of,  accompanied  by  all  the  instruments. 
We  returned  the  fullest  applause,  the  people,  too,  struck 
in  with  spontaneous  clapping  of  hands,  and  every  one 
asserted  that  though  he  had  frequently  taken  part  in  a 
night  entertainment,  he  had  never  been  present  at  one  so 
perfectly  and  accidentally  successful. 

Now,  however,  our  dwelling,  everyway  respectable,  no 
doubt,  but  altogether  quiet,  standing  opposite  the  Ronda- 
Tiini  Palace,  all  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Corso. 
A  rich  "  Milordo,"  so  it  ran,  must  have  here  taken  up  his 
residence,  though  among  the  known  personages,  no  one 
could  single  out  and  decipher  him.  It  is  true  had  such  a 
festival,  which  was  given  by  artists  to  artists  from  pure 
love,  and  at  little  expense,  been  provided  at  the  actual  cost 
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in  money,  the  outlay  would  have  been  very  consideralile. 
Wo  BOW,  of  course,  resumed  our  fnrmer  qniet  life,  but 
could  not  cast  ofTtbeimputatioBof  wealth  and  high  birtk 

The  arrival  of  Count  Friess  gave  new  occasion  for 
lively  society.  He  had  with  him  Ahbate  Casti,  who  pro- 
duced great  mirth  by  the  reading  of  hie  Talet  of  GaUaniry, 
not  yet  printed.  His  gay  and  free  diacourse  seemed  to  call 
completely  to  life  those  repi  eeentations  replete  with  Bpirit 
and  talent.  We  only  regretted  that  a,  rich  lorer  of  art 
of  Buch  good  dispositions  was  not  always  served  by  the 
most  trustworthy  men.  The  purchase  of  a  spurious  carved 
-  stone  gave  rise  to  much  talk  and  vexation.  He  could,  on 
the  other  hand,  congratulate  himself  on  the  acquisition  of 
a  beautiful  statue  repreaenting  a  Paris,  or,  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  a  Mithras.  The  counterfeit  stands  now  m  the 
Maseo  Pio  Clementino ;  both  were  found  together 
sand-pit.  It  was  not,  however,  enough  for  him  to  be  the 
prey  of  art-brokers,  he  had,  besides,  many  an  adventure  to 
get  through.  Careless,  moreover,  as  he  was  ot  himself 
during  the  hot  seiison  of  the  year,  he  could  not  miss  being 
attacked  by  many  a  trouble  which  embittered  the  last 
days  of  his  stay.  To  me  this  was  the  more  painful  that 
i  owed  him  many  civilities,  having  for  ono  thing  had 
the  happiness  of  visiting  with  him  the  Prince  of  Pionibino's 
excellent  cdllection  of  gems. 

At  Count  Friess's,  besides  dealers  in  art,  you  met  t 
species  of  literati  strnlling  about  in  Abbe  costume. 
'1  here  was  no  agreeable  conversation  with  them.  I  had 
flcarcely  broached  the  subject  of  national  poetry  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  instruction  on  one  and  another  point, 
when  all  at  once,  without  any  beating  almut  the  busk,  the 
question  was  started,  Wbiah  was  the  greater  poet,  Ariosto 
or  Tasao  ?  If  you  answered,  "  GTod  and  Nature  be  praised 
that  favoured  one  nation  with  two  such  excellent  men, 
each  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  his  time  and  situation, 
with  hie  talents  and  sentiments,  has  afforded  us  the  most 
splendid  experiences,  has  calmed  and  delij^hted  us,"  > 
rational  woiii  of  that  kind  would  paaa  with  none  of  them. 
The  poet  they  had  decided  for  was  exttilled  higher  oad 
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fiigber,  the  other  being  disparaged  lower  and  lower.  At 
first  I  tried  to  defend  the  depreciated  poet,  and  make  good 
his  excellencies.  My  learned  friends  were  not,  however,  to 
be  put  off  their  game ;  they  had  taken  sides,  and  would 
not  budge  an  inch  from  their  position.  The  same  assertions 
being  now  repeated  over  aod  over  again,  I,  too  much  in 
earnest  for  dialectic  controversy  on  such  subjects,  withdrew 
myself  altogether  from  the  conversation,  especially  when  I 
perceived  how  it  was  all  mere  phrases  which,  without  any 
particular  interest  in  the  subject,  each  went  on  pronouncing 
and  assertino;. 

The  case,  however,  was  much  worse  when  Dante  turned 
np  for  discussion.  A  young  man  of  position  and  talent, 
possessing  also  some  real  sense  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
did  not  take  my  expressions  of  esteem  and  admiration 
with  the  best  good  grace,  assuring  me,  as  he  did  with  all 
complacency,  that  no  foreigner  need  try  to  understand  so 
extraordinary  a  mind,  the  Italians  themselves  being  unable 
to  follow  him  iri  every  pai-ticular.  After  some  speech 
back  and  forward,  I  at  last  got  out  of  humour,  and  con- 
fessed I  was  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  as  I  had  never 
been  able  to  comprehend  how  any  man  could  take  up  his 
.  time  with  those  poems.  "  The  hell  was  to  me  altogether 
horrible,  the  purgatory  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  and 
the  Paradise  dreadfully  slow."  This  greatly  pleased  him, 
showing  as  it  did  the  justness  of  his  observation,  and  how 
incompetent  I  was  to  fathom  the  height  and  depth  of  such 
poems.  We  parted  the  best  of  friends,  he  even  promised 
to  communicate  and  explain  to  me  some  hard  passages  he 
had  long  been  cogitating,  and  had  at  last  made  out. 

With  artists  and  virtuosos  the  intercourse  was,  un- 
fortunately, not  more  edifying.  You,  however,  at  last 
pardoned  in  others  a  fault  you  had  to  confess  in  yourself. 
Now  it  was  Kaphael,  now  Michel  Angelo  who  was  assigned 
the  first  place.  All  this  only  proved  what  a  limited 
creature  is  man,  and  how,  though  his  mind  should  open  to 
the  appreciation  of  something  great,  he  is  yet  incapable  oi 
equally  recognising  and  estimating  different  kinds  of 
greatness. 

If  we  missed  Tischbein's  presence  and  influence,  he 
maile  up  this  loss  to  us  as  far  as  possible  by  very  vivid 


jlever  Bketcli 


letters.  Beaidea  receiving  from  him  many  a  clever  sketcli 
of  an  odd  incidunt,  and  many  views  replete  with  miod, 
■we  were  moro  particularly  informed  Ets  to  hia  work  by  Lis 
drawing  and  sketch  of  a  piotnra  with  which  he  then  di»- 
tingniehed  himself.  In  half  figures  we  there  saw  Oreatei 
TecDgaised  by  Iphigeiiia  at  the  sacrificial  altEtr,  and  the 
furiea  which  had  hitherto  been  pursuing  him  there  and 
then  disappear.  Iphigenia  was  the  vtry  successful  lik^ 
ness  of  Lady  Hamilton,  who  was  then  shining  at  the 
zenith  of  her  beauty  and  reputation.  One  of  the  furies, 
too,  was  ennobled  through  likeness  with  her  who 
then  the  universal  prototype  for  heroines,  muses 
demi-goddesseB.  An  artist  able  for  such  performances  waa 
snre  of  a  good  reception  in  the  considerable  social  oirole 
of  Bitter  Ilamilton. 

AUGUST. 

Co  ItRESPOS  DE  N  CE. 

Borne,  1  August,  1787. 

Tho  whole  day  long,  diligent  and  quiet  on  account  o 
the  heat.  The  greatest  pleasure  1  have  in  the  great  heat 
is  the  thought  that  you,  too,  are  having  a  good  suromei 
in  Germany.  Here  it  is  a  high  enjoyment  to  see  the  h»y 
led  in,  there  being  no  rain  whatever  at  this  season  of  tie 
year,  and  people  being  at  liberty  to  ply  agriculture  (if 
agriculture  you  may  call  it)  at  their  own  good  time. 

In  the  evening  I  bathed  in  the  Tiber,  in  well-erectej 
bathing-houses,  then  took  a  walk  to  Trinita  de'  Honti 
enjoying  the  fresh  air  in  the  moonlight.  The  i 
here  are  the  moons  of  fancy  or  fable. 

The  fourth  act  of  Egmont  is  done  ;  in  my  next  I  hope  fc 
announce  to  you  the  conclusion  of  the  piece 

Witboui  dcOe, 
On  my  return  throush  Switzerland  I  shall  give  heed  U 
Magnetism.  The  matter  is  neither  all  vanity  not  al' 
deception.  Only  the  men  who  have  hitherto  been  aaeooiatei 
with  it  are  objects  of  suspicion  to  me ;  mountebanb 
notorieties  and  prophets,  who  want  to  make  a  great  deala 
little,  would  fain  be  in  the  public  eye,  & 
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We  have  in  history  the  famous  witch  epoch,  which 
pBvchologically  has  not  yet  been  nearly  explained  to  rue ; 
this  has  made  me  observant  and  suspicions  of  everything 
wonderful. 

^y  conception  of  witches  in  connexion  with  magnetism 
is  a  somewhat  wide  association  of  ideas  that  I  cannot 
pursue  on  this  bit  of  paper. 

Yesterday,  after  sunset — you  cannot  go  out  here  sooner 
on  account  of  the  heat — I  was  in  the  Villa  Borghese. 
How  I  wished  that  you  were  with  me  !  I  at  once  found 
four-  splendid  scenes  which  one  might  well  copy  if  he  could. 
In  landscape  and  in  drawing  generally,  I  must  advance, 
cost  what  it  will.  During  the  walk  I  contrived  how  to  end 
Egmont.    When  I  set  to  it,  the  business  will  go  on  rapidly. 


Bomey  11  Augtist 

I  shall  stay  in  Italy  till  next  Easter,  I  cannot  now 
Tun  away  from  school.  If  I  only  hold  out  I  shall  certainly 
bring  matters  so  far  as  to  make  my  friends  rejoice  with 
me.  You  shall  always  have  letters  from  me ;  you  will 
thus  have  the  idea  of  an  absent  living,  instead  of  a  present 
dead,  person,  such  as  you  have  so  often  regretted. 

Egmont  is  done,  and  will  be  ready  to  go  off  the  end 
of  this  month.  Till  then  I  await  your  judgment  with 
pain. 

No  day  passes  in  which  I  do  not  grow  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  art.  Like  an  open  bottle  plunged  into 
water  you  cannot  help  filling  here,  if  only  you  are  recep- 
tive and  appreciative;  the  art  element  washes  in  on  you 
from  every  side. 

The  good  summer  you  are  having  I  could  prophecy 
here.  We  have  a  perfectly  steady  pure  sky,  and  in  mid- 
day dreadful  heat,  which,  however,  I  pretty  well  escape 
in  my  cool  salon.  I  will  spend  September  and  October 
in  the  country,  drawing  from  nature.  Perhaps  I  shall  go 
again  to  Naples  to  enjoy  Hackert*s  instruction.  He  did 
more  for  me  in  a  fortnight  in  the  country  than  I  could 
have  done  for  myself  in  years.  I  send  you  nothing  yet, 
keeping  back  a  dozen  little  sketches  in  order  to  forward 
yon  something  good  in  one  lot. 

This  week  has  passed  quietly  and  diligently.     In  per- 


speotive,  eapeciftUy,  I  have  learned  a  groat  deal,  TeraohaS 
feldt,  a  son  of  the  Mannheim  Director,  haa  studied  tliit 
branch  thoronghly  and  has  communicated  tu  me  hii 
pieces.  Some  moonlight  scenes,  too,  have  been,  put  o 
board  and  washed  in  in  sepia,  not  to  speak  of  other  ideai 
which,  however,  are  ahnost  too  crazy  to  be  communicatedi 

I  have  written  the  DuchesB  a  long  letter  advising  bel 
to  defer  her  journey  to  Italy  for  another  year.  Were  f ' 
to  leave  in  October  she  would  arrive  in  this  beautiful  la 
just  at  the  time  the  weather  was  on  the  turn  and  1 
sport  would  be  all  spoiled  to  her.  If  she  pays  heed 
me  on  this  and  other  points  she  will  have  a  happT 
time  of  it,  supposing  fortune,  too,  stands  her  in  goM 
stead.     I  heartily  wish  her  this  journey. 

As  for  me  and  others,  we  are  amply  provided  for, 
the  future  we  will  await  with  composure.  No  man 
change  his  identity,  no  man  can  escape  his  conatitutioii 
his  fate.  By  this  letter  you  will  discern  the  course  I  hvtt 
resolved  on,  and  I  trust  approve  it.     I  repeat  nothing  hem 

I  shall  write  often,  aad  in  spirit  be  ever  with  you  tH 
the  winter  through.  Tagso  comes  after  the  new  yean 
Faual,  sailing  on  his  cloak,  shall  as  courier  announce  m] 
arrival,  I  have  then  a  main  epoch  entirely  finish« 
behind  me,  and  can  begin  anew  and  take  up  whatem 
Providence  lays  on  me.  I  feel  in  lighter  spirits,  and  a 
grown  almost  another  man  from  what  I  was  a  year  ago. 

I  live  in  wealth  and  abundance  of  all  that  is  genuinely 
dear  and  beneficial  to  me,  and  these  few  months  for  '" " 
first  time  I  have  rightly  enjoyed  my  esist^nce  here, 
the  world  is  now  clearing  up  before  me  and  art  is  growinjii 
to  me  a  second  nature,  bom  ont  of  the  heads  of  the  greataar 
men,  Kke  Minerva  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter.     Out  of  thv 
fulness  poured  into  me,  you  should  draw  entertainmnt 
in  the  future  for  days,  nay,  for  years  long.  L. 

I  wish  you  all  a  good  September.  At  the  end  tl  % 
August,  when  all  oar  birthdays  meet,  I  will  faithfnljj  % 
remember  you.  With  the  decline  of  the  heat  I  will  goll  ^ 
the  country  to  draw  there ;  meanwhile  I  do  what  is  dosllll  h 
in  the  room,  hut  must  often  pause.  In  the  evening  lj| 
especially,  one  must  take  hoed  against  cold. 
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Borne,  18  August,  1787. 

?liis  week  I  have  been  obliged  to  relax  in  some  measure 

northern  activity.  The  first  days  were  quite  too  hot. 
ave,  therefore,  not  done  so  much  as  I  wished.  These 
)  days,  however,  we  have  the  most  beautiful  tramon- 
e  briezes  and  a  vexy  free  current  of  air.  September 
L  October  must  be  a  pair  of  heavenly  months. 
Yesterday,  before  sunrise,  1  drove  to  Acqua  Acetosa. 
rily,  one  might  well  lose  his  senses  in  contemplating 

clearness,  the  manifoldness,  the  dewy  transparency,  the 
.venly  hue  of  the  landscape,  especially  in  the  distance, 
f  oritz  now  studies  antiquities,  and  is  humanising  them 

the  use  of  youth  and  every  thinking  man,  purging 
•m  of  all  book-mould  and  school-dust. 
le  has  a  very  happy,  correct  way  of  looking  at  things, 
ope  he  will  take  time  to  acquire  thoroughness.  We 
:e  walks  together  in  the  evening,  and  he  relates  to  me  the 
•t  he  has  been  thinking  through  during  the  day,  and 
at  he  has  read  in  authors.  The  gap  which  would  other- 
je  be  left  in  me  in  consequence  of  my  other  occupations, 
I  which  could  only  later  on  be  closed  up  with  difficulty, 
thus  happily  precluded.  During  my  walk,  too,  I  take 
ice  of  buildings,  streets,  sites  and  monuments,  and, 
3r  my  return  home,  a  picture  of  whatever  has  most 
lick  my  attention,  is  amid  all  the  gossip  jestingly 
►ught  to  paper.  I  enclose  you  herewith  the  sketch  I 
k  in  this  way  yesterday  evening.  It  gives  you  some 
a  of  the  view  which  presents  itself  when  you  approach 
\  Capitol  from  behind. 

)n  Sunday  I  was  with  the  good  Angelica  looking  at  the 
tures  of  Prince  Aldobrandmi,  in  particular  an  excellent 
3nardo  da  Vinci.  She  is  not  happy,  as  she  ought  to  be 
bh  her  really  great  talent  and  her  daily  increasing 
fcone.     She  is  tired  of  painting  for  money,  and  yet  her 

husband  thinks  it  very  pretty  to  see  heavy  money 
aing  in  for  light  work,  as  it  often  is.  She  would  now 
a  use  her  eye  and  hand  to  her  own  satisfaction  with  more 
mre,  care  and  study,  as  she  might  do.  They  have  no 
Idren,  cannot  consume  their  income,  and,  in  addition, 
bh  moderate  pains  she  earns  enough  for  eveiy  day.  Such 


shop -■work,  however,  amounts  to  nothiug,  and  will 
amount  to  nothing.  She  speaks  very  sincerely  with  me. 
I  have  told  her  my.  mind,  have  given  her  my  advice,  ai  ' 
cheer  her  up  as  often  as  I  am  with  her.  Let  one  apeak 
want  and  misfortune  when  those  who  have  enough  can-i 
nut  use  it  and  enjoy  it  I  She  has  an  incredible  and,  foi 
a  woman,  teally  im.menae  talent.  You  muBt  see  anS 
appreciate  what  she  ia  doing,  not  what  she  liag  done.  01 
how  many  artists  does  their  work  stand  the  test  if  yoa 
will  examine  the  shortcomings  ? 

And  BO,  my  dear  ones.  Borne,  the  Boman  life,  art  ani 
artists  are  growing  ever  more  familiar  to  me ;  I  see  an< 
know  their  ways.  They  are  getting  near  to  me,  becomini 
incorporated  with  my  nature ;  living  with  them,  having 
my  walk  and  conversation  with  them  as  I  do.  Ever] 
mere  social  visit  gives  rise  to  false  ideas.  People  wonli 
like  to  entice  me  here,  too,  out  of  my  stillness  ani 
methodic  arrangements  and  draw  me  into  the  w^orld.  '. 
guard  myself  as  well  as  I  can — promise,  delay,  slip  out  o. 
it,  again  promise — and  play  the  Italian  with  the  Italians 
Bnoncompagui.  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  has  vei 
nearly  clutched  hold  of  me,  but  shall  evade  him  till  t! 
middle  of  September,  when  I  go  to  the  country.  I  am  i 
shy  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  I  would  be  of  the  plagnS; 
I  feel  ill  as  often  aa  I  see  them  driving. 

Borne,  23  August,  1787. 

Tour  dear  letter  (No,  24)  I  received  the  day  befon 
yesterday,  just  as  I  was  going  to  the  Vatican,  and  read 
and  again  read  it  on  the  way,  as  also  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
so  often  as  I  rested  from  seeing  and  observing.  I  canuo 
express  to  you  how  much  I  desired  to  have  you  with  d» 
in  order  tmt  you  might  only  catch  an  idea  of  what  oai 
single  whole  man  can  do  and  Etccomplish.  Without  havEOj 
seen  the  Sistine  Chapel,  one  can  have  no  conception  of  tb 
faculty  of  one  man.  You  hear  and  read  of  many  great  au 
brave  men ;  here,  however,  they  meet  you  in  quite  livui| 
forma  above  your  head,  before  your  e^ea,  I  have  been 
saying  a  great  dual  to  you,  and  would  it  all  stood  on  thi 
sheet  1     You  want  to  know  about  me.     How  much  I  coul< 
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y  I  For  in  reality  I  am  new-bom,  renewed,  filled  out.  I 
el  that  my  powers  are  all  coming  to  their  completion, 
id  hope  to  do  something  yet.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
dnking  earnestly  on  landscape  and  architecture,  have 
80  aUempted  something,  and  now  see  my  road  clearly 
3fore  me,  and  how  far  I  can  push  forward. 
Now  at  last  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  known  things,* 
le  human  figure,  has  taken  hold  of  me  and  I  of  it,  and  I 
y,  "  Lord,  I  will  not  let  thee  go  unless  thou  bless  me, 
lough  I  should  wrestle  myself  lame."  With  drawing  I 
mnot  get  on,  and  have,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  for 
Lodelling,  and  that  seems  disposed  to  move — at  least  I 
ave  come  on  a  thought  which  much  facilitates  my  way 
)  me.  It  would  be  too  prolix  to  detail,  and  it  is  better 
>  do  than  to  talk.  Suffice  to  say,  my  obstinate  study  of 
ature,  and  the  care  with  which  I  went  to  work  in  the 
bndy  of  comparative  anatomy,  enable  me  in  nature  and 
be  antiques  to  survey  as  a  whole  a  great  deal  which  the 
rtists  search  out  with  difficulty  in  particulars,  and' which, 
rhen  they  at  last  discover,  they  possess  only  for  them- 
elves,  and  cannot  impart  to  others. 

I  have  agaia  fetched  forth  all  my  physiognomic  art- 
lieces,  which,  from  pique  at  the  prophets,  I  had  thrown 
ato  the  comer,  and  they  come  very  advantageously  to  my 
Land.  A  Hercules'  head  is  commenced ;  if  tiiis  succeeds, 
ve  will  proceed  further. 

So  far  removed  as  I  now  am  from  the  world  and  all 
vordly  things,  it  appears  to  me  quite  strange  when  I  read 
k  newspaper.  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away ;  I 
fhould  like  to  busy  myself  only  with  permanent  relations, 

md  BO,  according  to  the  doctrine  of ^*  first  of  all  create 

rtemity  for  my  mind. 

Yesterday,  I  saw  at  Eitter  Worthley's,  who  has  made  a 
journey  to  Greece,  Egypt,  <fec.,  a  number  of  drawings. 
What  most  interested  me  were  drawings  from  bas-reliefs 
f^hich  are  on  the  frieze  of  Minerva's  temple  at  Athens,  works 
)f  Phidias.  Nothing  more  beautiful  can  be  conceived  than 
^e  few  simple  figures.  For  the  rest,  there  was  little 
)harm  in  the  many  drawings  of  objects ;  tl^e  places  were 
ftot  happy,  the  architecture,  however,  better. 

.  •  Fiohte. 


Farewell  for  to-day !  My  bust  is  being  taken,  and  thai 
baa  cost  me  tbree  ruomings  tliia  week. 

Bonus,  28AKgu»t,  1787. 

Those  days  a  great  deal  of  good  has  befallen  lue.  and  hr 
way  of  feast  there  has  arrived  to-day  Herder's  little  book 
full  of  noble  divine  thoaghts.  It  was  consolatory  and 
refreshing  to  me  to  read  such  pnro  and  beautiful  conoep- 
tions  in  this  Babel,  the  mother  of  so  much  deception  and 
error,  and  to  conirider  how  now  is  the  time  when  sueli 
BOutimentB,  such  modes  of  thought  could  and  might  be 
diffused.  I  shall  still  often  read  the  little  book  in  my 
solitude  and  lay  it  to  heart,  as  also  pen  down  observa- 
tions respecting  it  which  might  give  oceasion  for  future 
colloquies. 

I  have  been  searching  ever  more  widely  about  me  ir 
contemplation  of  art,  and  now  survey  almost  the  whole 
problem  resting  on  me  to  solve,  though,  when  solved, 
nothing  is  yet  done.  Perhaps  there  ivill  be  another 
occasion  to  do  that  easier  and  better  for  which  I 
disposed  by  talent  and  skill. 

The  French  Academy  has  exhibited  its  works.  There 
are  interesting  things  among  them.  Pindar,  praying  f 
Gods  for  a  happy  end,  falls  into  the  amis  of  a  boy 
dearly  loves,  and  dies.  The  picture  baa  much  merit,  i 
architect  has  executed  quite  a  pretty  idea ;  he  has  drawn 
the  Home  of  the  present  day  from  a  side  on  vrhich  it  looit 
well  in  all  its  parts.  Then,  on  another  paper  he 
represented  ancient  Rome  seen  from  the  same  standpoink 
The  places  on  which  the  old  monuinents  stood  are  known, 
their  forms  also  for  the  most  part,  the  ruins  of  many  ol 
them  being  still  left.  The  new  has  thus  been  all  done  awsT 
with  and  the  old  re-established,  as  it  may  have  appeared 
about  the  times  of  Diocletian,  all  showing  as  much  taeta 
OB  research,  and  most  charmingly  coloured. 

What  I  can  do,  I  do,  and  load  myself  with  as  many  ol 
these  conceptions  and  talents  as  I  can  drag  along;  anci 
yet  in  this  way  I  secure  what  is  most  real. 

Have  I  already  told  you  that  Trippel  is  working  at 
bust  ?     The  Prince  of  Waldeok  ordered  it  of  him.     He  hat 
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by  this  time  almost  finished  it,  and  it  makes  a  good  whole. 
It  is  worked  in  a  very  solid  style.  When  the  model  is 
done  he  will  take  a  gypsum  east  from  it,  and  then  at  once 
begin  the  marble,  which  he  wishes,  finally,  to  work  out 
from  life;  for  what  can  be  done  in  this  material  can  be 
attained  in  no  other. 

Angelica  is  at  present  painting  a  picture  that  will  be 
Yeiy  successful ;  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  showing  her 
children,  as  her  best  treasures,  to  a  friend  who  was  dis- 
playing her  jewels.  It  is  a  natural  and  very  happy  com- 
position. 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  sow  and  have  a  reaping-time !  I 
have  here  kept  entirely  secret  that  to-day  is  my  birth-day, 
and  on  getting  up  thought,  "  Shall  nothing,  then,  by  way 
of  celebration,  come  from  home  ? "  and,  behold !  there  is 
your  packet  handed  me,  and  exceedingly  it  pleases  me !  I 
at  once  set  myself  to  read  it,  am  now  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
straightway  write  down  my  heartiest  thanks. 

Now  I  should  like  first  to  be  among  you,  then  should 
we  start  a  conversation  by  way  of  carrying  out  to  their 
remote  consequences  some  specified  points.  Enough,  that 
too  will  be  our  portion.  I  return  thanks  with  all  my 
heart  that  a  pillar  is  set  up  from  which  henceforward  we 
can  count  our  miles.  With  vigorous  steps  I  roam  the 
fields  of  nature  and  art,  whence,  with  joy,  I  shall  go  forth 
to  meet  you. 

I  have  to-day,  after  receipt  of  your  letter,  once  more 
thought  the  matter  through,  and  must  stick  by  this :  my 
study  of  art,  my  authorship,  both  require  the  time  I  am  yet 
to  spend  here.  In  art  I  must  bring  my  affairs  to  such  a 
point  that  all  becomes  personal  knowledge  (anschauende 
Eentnks),  and  nothing  remains  tradition  and  name,  and 
I  will  of  necessity  extort  this  result  in  half  a  year, 
and  nowhere  but  in  Eome  is  this  to  be  extorted.  My 
hits  of  things  {Sdchelchen),  for  very  diminutive  they  seem 
to  me,  I  must  conclude  at  least  with  composure  and 
pleasure. 

Then  will  everything  draw  me  back  to  the  Fatherland. 
And  though  I  were  to  lead  an  isolated  private  life,  I  have 
to  much  to  bring  up  and  integrate  that  I  see  no  rest 
before  me  for  ten  years. 

2  i> 
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In  natural  hiBtory  I  bring  with  me  for  you  things  yon 
do  not  expect.  I  believe  I  am  coming  very  near  to  lh» 
Soui  of  organisation.  You  will  contemplate  with  joy  these 
manifestations— not  fulgurations— of  God,  and  inatrui^ 
me  who  in  old  and  modern  times  has  found  and  thought 
the  same,  or  contemplated  such  things  from  exactly  the 
same  side  or  from  a  standpoint  not  far  removed  from  minet 


Naukative. — August. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  my  purpose  became 
settled  to  stay  another  winter  in  Homo.  I  both  felt  and 
clearly  perceived  that  were  I  to  leave  now  it  would  be  in 
a  atate  of  complete  immaturity,  and  that,  naore 
nowhoro  else  would  I  find  such  scopo  and  such  quiet  for 
the  conclusion  of  my  works.  And  now  when  I  sent  ai 
intimation  of  this  home,  a  new  period  began  for  me. 

The  great  heat  which  gradually  intensified,  impoeiog 
limit  and  measure  on  a  too  impetuous  activity,  caiUM 
those  places  to  be  especially  desirable  which  allowed  oui 
tu  pass  his  time  in  quiet  and  coolness.  The  Sistine  chapd 
offered  the  most  beautiful  opportunity  for  this.  Just  at 
this  time  Michel  Angelo  had  anew  gained  the  reverenced 
artists ;  besides  his  other  great  qualities  he  was  said  to 
he  unsurpassed  in  colouring,  and  it  became  the  fa&Mon 
dispute  which  had  the  more  genius,  he  or  Raphael.  TlM 
transfiguration  of  the  latter  was  withal  very  rigoiouslj 
blamed,  the  Digputa  was  named  aa  the  best  of  his  workai 
all  which  indicated  the  predilection  that  afterwards 
asserted  itself  in  favour  of  the  old  school.  This  the  quiet 
observer  could  regard  as  hut  a  symptom  of  half  an^ 
im.peded  talents,  and  in  no  way  indentify  himself  with  it 

It  is  BO  difficult  to  comprehend  one  great  talent,  1«' 
alone  Iwo  simultaneously  I  By  partisanship  we  lighten  Hh 
task  for  ourselves.  For  this  reason  the  estimatiou  ff 
artists  and  authors  is  always  vacillating,  and  the  one  a 
the  other  exclusively  rules  the  day.  Suchlike  disputa 
did  not  lead  me  astray.  I  left  them  to  themselves  ani 
liusicd  myself  with  the  contemplation  of  all  that  wai 
valuable  and  worthy.      The  predilection  for  the  greii 
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Florentine  passed  from  artists  to  virtuosos.  Bury  and  Lips 
were  at  this  time  botli  commissioned  by  Count  Friess  to  pre- 
pare water-colour  copies  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  The  keeper 
was  well  paid,  he  admitted  us  in  by  the  back  door  beside 
the  altar,  and  we  stayed  there  at  pleasure.  There  was  no 
want  of  refreshments,  and  I  remember  once,  wearied  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  day,  taking  a  siesta  on  the  papal  chair. 

Careful  tracings  were  made  of  the  lower  heads  and 
figures  of  the  altar  pictures  which  could  be  reached  with 
the  ladder,  first  with  white  chalk  on  black  gauze  frames, 
then  with  red  chalk  on  large  sheets  of  paper. 

Turning  to  the  more  ancient  artists,  people  praised  in 
like  measure  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  whose  highly-prized 
picture,  "  Christ  among  the  Pharisees,"  I  visited  with 
Angelica  in  the  Aldobrandini  Gallery.  It  had  grown  a 
habit  for  her  to  drive  by  my  place  on  Sundays  at  noon 
with  her  husband  and  Hofrath  Eeiffenstein,  and  then,  with 
all  possible  composure,  we  made  our  way  through  heat 
intense  as  that  of  an  oven  to  some  collection  or  other,  where 
we  lingered  two  or  three  hours,  turning  in  at  the  end  to  her 
house  to  a  well-spread  table.  Eminently  instructive  it  was, 
in  the  presence  of  such  important  works  of  art,  to  exchange 
ideas  with  these  three  persons,  every  one  of  whom  was  in 
her  and  his  way  theoretically,  practically,  aesthetically 
and  technically  cultivated. 

Eitter  Worthley,  who  had  returned  from  Greece,  kindly 
let  us  see  the  drawings  he  had  brought  with  him,  among 
which  the  copies  of  Phidias's  works  in  the  front  of  the 
Acropolis  left  a  decided  and  ineffaceable  impression  on  me, 
an  impression  all  the  stronger  that,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  mighty  figures  of  Michel  Angelo,  I  had  more  than  ever 
before  turned  my  attention  and  study  to  the  human  body. 

A  considerable  epoch,  however,  in  the  eventful  world  of 
art  was  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  the  month  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  French  Academy.  By  David's  Horatii,  the 
French  bore  off  the  palm  in  the  field  of  art.  Tischbein 
was  thereby  incited  to  commence  in  Kfe-size  his  **  Hector 
challenging  Paris  in  the  presence  of  Helena."  By  Drouais, 
Gagnereaux,  the  Mares,  Gauflfier,  St.  Ours,  the  reputation 
of  the  French  is  maintained ;  while  Boguet,  a  landscape 
painter  in  the  style  of  Poussin,  acquires  distinction. 


TaiTELS  IS   ITALT. 

Moritz  had  meanwhile  lieen  Gultirating  the  old  mytho- 
logy. He  had  come  to  Rome  in  order,  in  his  fonner 
fashion,  to  procnre  himself,  by  meaos  of  a,  book  of  t'.arals, 
the  -wherewithal  for  travelling.  A  bookseller  had  advanced 
him  funds,  but.  during  hia  residence  at  Rome,  ho  soon 
learned  that  a  light  loose  diary  is  not  a  publication  to  be 
Tentnred  on  with  impunity.  Through  his  daily  convena- 
tions,  through  his  contemplation  of  eminent  works  of  art, 
the  thought  suggested  itself  to  him  to  frame  in  a  pnrdy 
human  sense  a  theory  of  the  gods  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
publish  such  a  work  with  iUiisti-ativo  lithographic  sketches. 
He  laboured  diligently  at  his  task,  nor  was  our  circle  want- 
ing in  suggestive  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject. 

An  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable 
and  instructive,  having,  too,  an  immediate  relation  to  my 
wishes  and  purposes,  I  opened  with  the  sculptor  Trippel  in 
his  studio  as  he  was  modelling  my  bust  that  he  had  to 
execute  in  marble  for  the  Frince  of  Waldeck.  No  con- 
ditions could  have  been  more  favourable  for  a  special 
study  of  the  hnraan  figure,  and  for  enlightenment  on  its 
proportions  both  fixed  and  varying.  This  portion  of 
time  was  rendered  doubly  interesting  to  me  by  the  &ct 
that  Trippel  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Apollo's  head, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  notice,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Giustiniani  Palace.  He  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  art,  and  cherished  the  hope  of  purchasing  it,  a 
hope,  however,  not  destined  to  he  fulfilled.  This  antique 
has  since  become  celebrated,  and  came  later  into  the ' 
of  Herr  von  Portalia  at  Neufchatel. 

But  as  the  sailor  who  ventures  out  to  sea  is  constrained 
by  wind  and  weather  to  steer  now  in  this,  now  in  that 
direction,  so  was  it  with  me.  Verschaffeldt  opened  a 
course  of  perspective,  to  which  we  assembled  in  Uta 
evening,  when  a  numerous  company  listened  to  hi! 
doctrines  and  at  once  reduced  them  to  practice.  An 
excellent  feature  in  these  lectures  was  that  the  leclorer 
confined  himself  within  the  sphere  of  the  sufficient, 
did  not  confuse  us  with  more  than  we  required. 

Out  of  this  contemplative,  active,  busy  calm,  where  T 
found  myself  so  blessed,  people  would  gladly  have 
wrenched  me.     The  inducky  concert  we  had  given 
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to  be  mucli  tlie  talk  of  Eome,  where  all  manner  of  goBsip 
is  as  lively  as  in  small  towns.  I  and  my  literary  works 
were  now  become  the  objects  of  attention ;  I  had  read  the 
Iphigenia  and  other  things  to  my  friends,  which  was  also 
talked  of.  Cardinal  Buoncompagni  desired  to  see  me,  but 
I  clung  fast  to  my  familiar  hermitage,  which  I  could  do 
all  the  better  since  Hofrath  Keiffenstein  obstinately  as- 
serted that  as  I  had  not  let  myself  be  presented  by  him 
no  one  else  could  do  it.  This  proved  greatly  to  my  ad- 
vantage, and  I  always  made  use  of  his  authonty  to  secure 
myself  in  the  retirement  I  had  expressly  chosen. 


SEPTEMBEE. 

Correspondence. 

Borne,  1  September y  1787. 

To-day  I  can  say  Egmont  is  done ;  for  some  time  I  have 
been  working  at  it  here  and  there.  I  send  it  by  way  of 
Zurich,  wishmg  Kayser  to  compose  some  interludes,  and 
what  else  in  the  way  of  music  may  be  needed.  Then  1 
wish  you  joy  of  it. 

My  art  studies  make  very  good  progress.  My  principle 
is  of  universal  application,  and  unlocks  everything  to  me. 
All  that  artists  have  painfully  to  grope  after  in  detail  stands 
free  and  open  to  me  in  its  integrity.  I  am  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  how  much  I  do  not  know,  and  see  my  way  clearly 
to  all  knowledge  and  all  comprehension. 

Herder's  divinity  has  had  a  very  good  effect  on  Moritz ; 
undoubtedly  it  is  an  epoch  in  his  life,  his  mind  has  taken 
a  bias  in  that  direction,  for  which  it  was  prepared  through 
his  intercourse  with  me ;  like  well  dried  wood,  he  broke  at 
once  into  a  bright  flame. 


Borne,  3  September, 

'Tis  a  year  to-day  since  I  left  Carlsbad.  What  a  year, 
and  what  a  remarkable  epoch  for  me  is  this  day — ^this 
day,  the  Duke's  birthday,  and  the  birthday  to  me  also 


TRAVELS   IN  ITALY. 

of  a  new  life '.     What  use  I  have  made  of  this  year  I 

i»Tiiiot  now  count  up  either  to  myself  or  to  otnera,  I 
ligpe  the  timo  will  come,  the  fair  hour,  when  I  shall 
he  able  to  sum  it  all  up  with  yon. 

Now  for  the  flret  time  my  studies  here  commence ;  had 
I  left  earlier,  I  had  not  seen  Homo  at  all.  One  has  no 
thought  whatever  of  all  that  is  here  to  be  seen  and  learnt, 
outside,  no  conception  of  it  is  poHBihle. 

I  have  again  come  to  the  study  of  tho  Egyptian  things. 
These  days*I  have  been  several  times  to  see  the  gr^ 
obelisk  which  is  still  lying  in  a  court  in  a  broken  Btate, 
timid  filth  and  rubbish.  It  was  the  obelisk  of 
net  up  in  Bome  to  the  honour  of  Augustus,  and  stood  as 
gnomon  to  the  great  sun-dial  drawn  on  tho  ground  of  the 
Campus  Martius.  This,  the  oldest  and  most  splendid  of 
many  monuments,  now  lies  thero  broken,  some  sides  of  it 
disfigured,  probably  by  fire.  And  nevertheless  it  yet  lies 
there,  and  the  sides  not  destroyed  are  still  as  &e6h  as 
though  they  had  been  made  yesterday,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  work  of  their  kind.  I  am  getting  a  sphinx  at 
the  top,  as  also  the  faces  of  sphinxes,  men  and  birds, 
moulded  from  it  and  cast  in  gypsum.  It  is  necessary  tu 
make  acquisition  of  these  invaluable  treasures,  especially 
as  it  is  said  the  Pope  wants  to  set  up  the  obelisk  again, 
when  the  hieroglyphu  ^vill  no  longer  be  within  reach. 
1  will  have  the  same  thing  done  with  the  best  Etrurian 
things  as  woll,  etc,  I  am  now  modeliing  in  clay  after 
those  images  in  order  to  rightly  appi-opriute  everything. 

BoTite,  5  September, 
I  must  write  on  a  morning  which  will  be  a  festal 
morning  for  me ;  for  to-day,  properly,  Egmcmt  is  quite 
fully  completed.  The  title  and  the  peraons  are  written 
down  and  some  gaps  I  had  left  filled  up.  I  now  rejoi« 
beforehand  in  tho  hour  when  you  will  receive  and  read  it 
Home  drawings  are  to  accompany  it. 

Some,  6  September, 

I  had  purposed  writing  you  a  groat  deal,  and  in  thfl 
last  letter  telling  you   all   manner  of  things ;    now  I 
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s   been    interrupted,  and    to-morrow  I  set  off  for 
cati.      This  letter  must  go  on  Saturday,  and  now 

a  parting  word  or  two  more.  Probably  you  have  at 
3nt  beautiful  weather  also,  as  we  are  enjoying  under 
pure  heaven.  I  have  ever  new  thoughts,  and  the 
ects  around  me  being  thousandfold  they  call -forth  in 
onse  now  this  and  now  that  idea  in  me.  The  currents 
iming  along  many  channels,  all  converge,  however,  to 
point,  and  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  now  see  whither 
id  my  faculties  are  definitely  tending — so  old  must 
grow  to  gain  a  tolerable  idea  of  his  own  state.  It  is, 
efore,  not  the  Swabians  alone  that  need  forty  years  to 
a  sense. 

hear  Herder  is  unwell,  and  am  anxious  about  it ;  I 
)  soon  to  hear  better  news, 
hings  go  ever  well  with  me  in  body  and  soul,  and  I 

almost  hope  a  radical  healing.  Everything  flows 
lout  impediment  from  my  hand,  and  sometimes  there 
bs  on  me  a  breeze  from  the  season  of  youth.  Egmont 
i  with  this  letter,  but  will  arrive  later,  as  I  send  it  by 
mail-coach.  I  am  full  of  curiosity  and  longing  to 
•  what  you  will  say  to  it.  Perhaps  it  were  good 
)egin  with  the  printing  at  once.  I  should  be  glad 
lave  the  pieces  come  so  fresh  in  the  hands  of  the 
lie.  See  how  you  will  manage  it ;  I  will  not  be  behind- 
i  with  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

Ood  "  gives  me  the  best  of  company.  Moritz  has  been 
ly  edified  by  the  book ;   it  was  just  this  work  that 

wanting,  which,  like  a  comer  stone,  concludes  and 
}olidates  all  his  thoughts  that  would  otherwise  fall 
ider.  Things  are  going  right  bravely.  Me  he  has 
)uraged  to  push  further  forward  in  Nature,  where, 
iicularly  in  botany,  I  have  come  on  a  tu  koL  mv  (one 

everything)  which  sets  me  in  astonishment;  how  com- 
lensive  it  is  I  cannot  myself  yet  say. 
'he  principle  I  observe  in  explaining  works  of  art,  and 
»nce  interpreting  in  relation  to  the  whole  those  points 
eference  to  which  artists  and  connoisseurs  have,  since 

restoration  of  art,  been  groping  and  studying  them- 
es to  distraction,  I  find  more  correct  on  every  applica- 
..     It  iBj  in  point  of  fact,  a  Columbus's  egg.    Without 
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telling;  them  of  tbe  master-key  I  posseBS,  1  now  go  throngh 
the  different  parts  in  order  with  the  artists,  and  see  what 
advancement  they  have  made,  how  much  they  have 
mastered  and  how  tar  they  fall  short.  The  door  is  open 
to  m.e  and  I  stand  on  the  threshold,  though,  alaa  !  I  shall 
ha  able  only  to  look  about  me  in  the  temple,  when  I  must 
off  again. 

So  much  is  indubitable,  the  old  artiata  have  had  just  as 
great  a  knowledge  of  Nature,  and  just  as  sure  a  conception  of 
what  is  capable  of  representation,  as  also  of  how  things  an 
to  be  represented,  as  Homer.  Unfortunately,  the  nnmbOT 
of  works  of  art  of  the  first  class  is  all  too  little.  Onoe, 
however,  these  are  seen,  one  has  no  other  wish  than- 
rightly  to  understand  them  and  then  in  peace  to  pursne 
his  way.  These  high  works  of  art  are  also  the  highest 
works  of  Nature,  prodnced  by  men  in  accordance  with 
true  and  natnral  laws.  AU  arbitrariness,  all  self-conceit;' 
banished ;  all  is  necessity,  God. 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  see  the  works  of  a  clever  architect 
who  was  himself  in  Palmyra,  and  has  dj'awn  the  objects 
with  great  understanding  and  taste.  I  shall  at  once  send 
you  intelligence  regarding  these  things,  and  longingly 
await  yoar  thoughts  on  such  important  ruins. 

Rejoice  with  me  that  I  am  happy.  Verily  I  can  say  I 
never  was  so  to  the  measure  I  now  am.  To  be  able  with 
all  composure  and  purity  to  satisfy  an  innate  passion, 
to  be  assured  of  lasting  profit  in  permanent  enjoyment,  a 
surely  no  small  thing.  Could  I  but  communicate  to  my 
beloved  ones  some  of  my  enjoyments  and  my  feelings  ! 

I  hope  the  dark  clouds  in  the  political  heavens  will 
soon  disperse.  Our  modem  wars  make  many  unhappy 
while  they  last,  and  no  one  hiippy  when  they  are  over. 

Borne,  14  SepleitAer,  1787. 

It  is  well,  my  dear  ones,  that  I  am  a  man  who  lives  hy 
his  exeiiions.  These  past  days  I  have  again  worked  mow 
than  enjoyed.  The  week  ia  now  going  to  an  end,  and  yon 
shall  get  a  sheet  from  me. 

It  is  a  pity  the  aloe  in  Belvedere  chooses  just  the  yeait 
when  I  am  absent  for  blooming.      In  Sicily  I  was  tos 
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early  for  sucli  a  sight ;  here,  this  year,  there  is  but  one 
blooming,  not  large,  and  standing  too  high  to  get  at.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  an  Indian  growth,  and  not  properly  at  home 
even  in  this  country. 

The  EngHshraan's  descriptions  give  me  little  pleasure. 
The  clergy  in  England  require  to  be  very  much  on  their 
guard,  on  the  other  hand  they  have  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity very  much  in  their  leashes.  The  free  Englishman 
must  in  moral  writings  jog  along  in  a  very  straight- 
laced  fashion.  The  tailed-men  (Schwanzmenschen, 
ourang-outangs)  give  me  no  surprise ;  according  to  the 
description  the  thing  is  quite  natural.  Far  more  wonder- 
ful things  are  p  be  seen  every  day  which,  however,  we 
pay  no  heed  to,  because  not  so  nearly  related  to  us. 

That  B.,  like  other  people,  who  in  the  vigour  of  their 
days  have  had  no  genuine  divine  reverence,  should  become 
pious,  as  it  is  called,  in  old  age,  is  all  vefy  well,  if  only 
you  are  not  to  edify  yourself  in  fellowship  with  them. 

For  some  days  I  was  with  Hofrath  Eeiffenstein  in 
Frascati;  Angelica  came  on  Sunday  to  fetch  us.  The 
place  is  a  paradise. 

Erwin  and  Elmire  is  already  the  half  of  it  re-written.  I 
have  tried  to  infuse  more  life  and  interest  into  the  piece ; 
the  extremely  flat  dialogue  I  have  entirely  flung  away. 
It  is  school-boy  work,  or  rather  rubbish.  The  pretty 
songs,  on  which  everything  turns,  have  of  course  been 
preserved. 

The  arts  are  also  pursued  with  might  and  main. 

My  bust  is  a  great  success.  Everyone  is  pleased  with 
it.  Certainly,  it  is  worked  in  a  beautiful  and  noble  style, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  the  impression  being  left  on 
the  world  that  I  looked  like  it.  It  is  now  being  com- 
menced in  marble  at  once,  and  will  finally  be  worked  in 
marble  from  nature.  The  transport  is  such  a  trouble,  or 
I  would  send  you  a  cast ;  perhaps  I  may  find  opportunity 
to  do  so  by  snip,  for  in  any  case  I  must  in  the  end  pack 
off  some  chests. 

Is  Kranz,  then,  not  yet  arrived,  to  whom  I  gave  a  box 
for  the  children  ? 

They  now  have,  again,  quite  a  charming  operetta  in 
the  theatre  at  Valle,  after  two  which  turned  out  miser- 


able  failnres.  The  people  play  with  much  animatioD  anil 
things  all  harmoniee  with  each  other.  We  shall  soon  be 
going  to  the  oouatry.  It  has  rained  several  times,  the 
weather  has   cooled,   and    the  fields  are   again   looking 

The  papers  will  have  told  you,  or  are  telling  you,  of  the 
great  eruption  of  Etna. 

Rome,  15  September. 

Now  I,  too,  have  read  TreneJc's  life.  It  is  interesting 
enough,  and  there  is  no  want  of  reflectiona  to  be  made 
OB  it. 

My  next  letter  will  tell  you  of  the  acquaintance  I  am  to 
make  to-morrow  of  a  remarkable  traveller. 

Eejoice,  for  the  rest,  in  my  residence  here  1  Borne  is 
now  quite  familiar  to  me,  and  there  ia  scarcely  anything 
more  left  in  it  which  Is  beyond  my  strength.  The  objects 
have  gradually  lifted  me  up  to  their  height.  I  enjoy  with 
ever  more  purity,  ever  more  knowledge ;  good  fortune 
will  ever  help  me  further  forward. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  copy  I  have  made  of  a  drawing, 
and  which  I  beg  to  coraraunicate  to  my  friends.  For  this 
reason,  too,  is  Home  so  interesting  that  it  is  a  centre 
whither  so  much  gravitates.  The  things  of  Cassas  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.  I  have  in  thought  stolen  much, 
from  him  I  will  bring  with  me  for  you. 

I  am.  ever  diligent.  I  have  now  drawn  a  little  head 
from  a  gypaum  cast  to  try  whether  my  principle  stands 
the  test.  I  find  it  completely  answerable,  facilitating 
the  work  to  an  astonishing  degree.  People  would  not 
believe  I  did  the  bead,  and  yet  it  is  a  mere  nothing. 
I  now  ace  cleaily  how  far  with  application  things  osn 
be  brought. 

On  Monday  we  go  again  to  Frascati.  I  will  take  care 
to  post  you  a  letter  this  day  week.  After  that  I  shall  be 
going  to  Albano.  It  is  now  my  wish  to  know  nothing 
more,  but  to  produce  something  and  duly  practise  my 
faculty.  To  know  and  not  to  do — I  have  been  ill  wiui 
that  illness  from  youth  up,  God  grant  I  may  at  lut 
get  over  it  1 
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Borne,  22  September, 

Yesterday  there  was  a  procession  in  which  the  blood 
f  St.  Francis  was  carried  about.  I  was  making  obser- 
ationtj  on  heads  and  faces  while  the  clerical  orders  were 
aarching  past. 

I  have  procured  a  collection  of  two  hundred  of  the 
►est  antique  gem-engravings.  They  are  the  most  beauti- 
ul  specimens  in  existence  of  the  old  works,  and  in  part 
Iso  chosen  for  the  pretty  thoughts  they  represent.  You 
annot  take  anything  more  precious  with  you  from  Eome, 
specially  as  the  engravings  are  so  exceedingly  beautiful 
nd  sharp.  ^ 

How  many  good  things  I  shall  bring  with  me  when  I 
Bturn  with  my  little  ship !  yet,  best  of  all,  a  joyous  heart, 
lore  capable  than  ever  of  enjoying  the  happiness  love 
nd  friendship  are  pleased  to  bestow  on  me.  Now,  I  must 
ndertake  nothing  again  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
phere  of  my  capacity,  outside  which  I  only  tire  myself 
ut  and  profit  nothing.      

Just  one  slip,  my  dear  ones,  must  I  hastily  send  you 
dth  to-d^y's  post.  This  was  a  very  remarkable  day  for  me. 
ictters  from  many  friends,  from  the  Dowager-Duchess, 
ews  of  the  celebration  of  my  birthday,  and  finally  my 
Titings. 

It  really  affects  me  strangely  that  these  four  small 
olumes,  the  results  of  half  a  lifetime,  should  visit  me  at 
lome.  I  can  verily  say  there  is  not  one  letter  in  them  which 
as  not  been  lived,  felt,  enjoyed,  suff'ered,  thought ;  and  for 
lat  reason  they  now  all  address  me  so  much  more  vitally. 
b  is  my  care  to  see  that  the  four  ioUowing  ones  do  not 
ill  behind  them.  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  in 
mnection  with  these  sheets,  and  would  like  to  be  able 
)  bring  joy  to  you  too.  Take  on  you  with  true  hearts  the 
ire  of  the  following  ones  as  well. 

You  vex  me  in  regard  to  the  PromnceSy  and  I  confess 
le  expression  is  very  inappropriate.  You  may,  how- 
irer,  see  by  it  how  in  Eome  you  get  accustomed  to 
link  of  everything  in  a  grandiose  style.  Eeally,  I  seem 
>    get    naturalised;   for    the    Eomans    are  blamed  for 


thoir  diBpoBitioa  to  know  aud  talk  only  cose  grossa  (Wj, 
thinga). 

I  am  ever  diligent,  keeping  now  to  tlie  human  figare, 
O  how  wide  and  long  ie  art,  and  how  infinite  grows  the 
world  if  one  will  but  rightly  stndy  the  finite  I 

On  Tuesday  the  25th  I  go  to  Frascati,  where  also  I 
Bhall  toil  and  moil.  Thinga  begin  now  to  move.  If  only 
they  once  went  rightly  I 

It  has  Btnick  me  that  in  a  large  city,  in  a  wide  circle, 
the  very  poorest,  the  very  lowliest  has  a  feeling  of  him- 
self, whereas  in  a  small  place  the  beat  and  richest  citizen 
can  have  no  feeling  of  himsulf,  cannot  draw  breath. 


Frascati,  28  Sepiemfeer,  1787. 

I  am  very  happy  here,  drawing,  painting,  water- 
colouring,  pasting,  the  whole  day  long  into  the  night; 
handicraft  and  art  plied  nightly  quite  ex  profetto. 
Hofrath  Eeiffenstein,  my  landlord,  keeps  me  company, 
and  gay  and  blithe  are  we.  In  the  evening,  the  villaa 
are  visited  by  moonliiiht,  and  even  in  dnak  the  moet 
striking  sabjecte  are  drawn.  Some  we  have  hunted  up 
which  I  should  like  only  once  to  execute.  Now  I  hope  tha 
time  of  completion  will  also  come.  Completion  is  unat- 
tainable only  if  you  aim  very  high. 

Yesterday  we  drove  to  Albano  and  back  again  ;  on  this 
journey,  too,  many  birds  of  fancy  were  shot  in  flighL 
Here,  sitting  in  the  very  midst  of  plenitude,  one  ia  at 
liberty  to  help  himself,  and  I  am  burning  with  eagemeM 
to  bag  each  and  everything,  and  I  feel  my  appetit«  refining 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  new  objects  I  take  in. 
If,  instead  of  all  this  talk,  I  could  only  once  send  you 
something  good  !  A  few  trifles  with  a  countryman  irom 
here  for  you. 

Probably  I  shall  have  the  joy  of  seeing  Kayaer  in  Bom6 
In  thia  way  music,  too,  would  be  added  to  my  acquisitions, 
completing  the  circle  the  arts  are  drawing  around  me,  » 
if  they  would  have  me  all  to  themselves,  and  shut  out  mj 
personal  friends.  And  yet  I  hardly  dare  touch  the  BubjeCf 
of  how  very  lonely  I  often  feel,  and  what  longing  -"-"' 
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me  to  be  among  you.  At  bottom  I  live  on  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  unwilling  and  unable  to  emerge  into 
sobriety. 

With  Moritz  I  have  right  good  hours,  and  have  com- 
menced to  explain  to  him  my  system  of  vegetation, 
writing  down  each  time  in  his  presence  how  far  we  have 
advanced.  In  this  way  alone  can  I  bring  any  of  my 
thoughts  to  paper.  How  comprehensible,  however,  the 
most  abstract  part  of  my  theory  is,  when  set  forth  in  the 
right  method  to  an  apprehensive  mind,  is  evidenced  in  my 
new  scholar.  He  takes  a  great  pleasure  in  the  doctrine, 
and  is  himself  always  ready  with  inferences.  Still,  in  any 
case,  the  conception  is  not  easy  to  present  in  writing,  and 
impossible  to  understand  from  reading  alone,  even  were 
everything  adequately  and  sharply  described. 

You  see,  then,  how  happy  I  live,  finding  nothing 
foreign,  but  realising  all  I  lived  in  the  life  of  my  father, 
husbanding  my  patrimony.  Greet  all  who  bear  me  a 
kindness,  who  help  me  directly  or  indirectly,  who  sustain 
and  further  me. 


Narrative. — September. 

The  3rd  of  September  was  doubly  and  thrice  memor- 
able to  me.  It  was  the  birthday  of  my  Prince,  who 
returned  my  true  affection  with  such  manifold  bounty ;  it 
was  the  anniversary  of  my  Hegira  from  Carlsbad,  and  yet  I 
was  not  in  a  position  to  recount  all  the  influence  my  trans- 
lation into  a  completely  new  world  had  exercised  on 
tne,  all  the  treasures  and  acquisitions  it  had  secured  me ; 
I  had  no  time  even  for  so  much  reflection. 

Eome  has  the  peculiarly  great  advantage  of  being  a 
Dentre  of  artistic  activity.  Cultivated  travellers  are  sure 
to  make  it  at  least  a  house  of  call,  finding  themselves 
greatly  indebted  to  their  longer  or  shorter  stay  here.  If 
bhey  pursue  their  travels  further,  diligently  storing  up 
treasures  on  their  way,  and  return  home  laden  with 
jpoil,  they  deem  it  at  once  a  debt  of  honour  and  a  pleasure 
:o  exliibit  their  booty,  and  gratefully  distribute  presents 
'rem  it  to  their  former  instructors,  distant  and  at  hand. 


TRAVELS   IK  ITALY. 

A  French,  arcliitoct  of  the  name  of  Cassas  h^  retiunai 
from  his  journey  to  the  East.  He  has  taken  the  meaauTC 
of  the  moat  important  old  monnra.ent8,  eepecially  of  sodi 
as  have  not  yet  been  publicly  deBorib&d ;  he  has  also 
taken  drawings  of  particnlar  places,  has  by  pictures  illnB- 
trated  decaj'ed  and  vanished  conditions  of  life,  and  hai 
shown  US  a  part  of  his  drawings,  sketohed  with  great 
precision  and  taste  with  the  pen,  and  enlivened  by  water- 
colour. 

1.  The  Seraglio  of  Constantinoplo  seen  from  tiie 
sea,  with  a  part  of  the  town  and  the  mosque  of  8t 
Sophia.  Situated  on  the  most  charming  peak  of  Europe, 
the  residence  of  the  Grand-Seiffuior  is  built  in  as  joyona 
a  style  as  is  conceivable.  Tafi  and  ever  inviolate  trees 
stand  in  large  groups  for  the  most  part  conjoined  behind 
each  other;  below,  you  look  not  on  great  walls  and 
palaces,  but  on  little  houses,  lattice-works,  passages,  kiosls 
outspread  tapestries,  all  so  domestically  small  and  so 
pleasantly  commingled  that  the  view  is  a  luxury  to  the 
eye.  The  drawing  being  coloured  the  effect  is  alt^^thw 
delightful.  A  beautiful  outspreading  sea  laves  a  coftgt 
studded  with  those  ornamental  designs.  Beyond  is  Ams, 
and  your  eye  follows  the  strait  cleaving  its  way  towards  the' 
Dardanelles.  The  drawing  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and 
tbree  to  four  feet  deep. 

2.  General  view  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  of  the 
size.  Cassas  showed  us  first  a  ground-plan  of  the  tow» 
as  he  had  traced  it  out  amid  the  ruins.  A  colonnade 
about  an  Italian  mile  long  ran  from  the  gate  f»  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  not  in  a  straight  line  but  making  a 
gentle  bend  in  the  middle,  the  colonnade  being  formed 
by  four  rows  of  pillars  ten  diameters  high.  It  is  not  seen 
to  be  covered  in  at  the  top,  but  he  thinks  this  was  do» 
by  means  of  tapestries.  On  the  large  drawing  a  part  at 
the  colonnade  is  still  seen  standing  entire  in  front. 
caravan  just  passing  across  is  presented  with  much  ti 
Behind,  stands  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  on  the  ngkt 
side  extends  a  wide  plain  on  which  janizaries  are  haateB- 
ing  forward  in  full  career.  The  strangest  peeiUiari^y; 
however,  is  that  a  bine  line  like  a  line  of  sea  incloses  tht 
picture.     Cussas  explained  to  us  that  the  horizon  of  the 
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)sert  appears  as  blue  as  the  sea  in  the  distance,  produc- 
g  in  nature  the  same  illusion  of  briny  waters  as  at  first 
irprised  us  in  the  picture,  knowing  as  we  did  that 
alyrma  was  far  enough  removed  from  the  ocean. 

3.  The  graves  of  Palmyra. 

4.  Eestoration  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek ; 
.so  a  landscape  with  the  ruins  as  they  now  actually 
'And, 

5.  The  large  mosque  at  Jerusalem  built  on  the  site  of 
olomon's  Temple. 

6.  Buins  of  a  small  temple  in  Phioenicia. 

7.  Country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  graceful  as 
an  be  conceived.  A  little  pine  wood,  water,  weeping 
dllows  at  the  side  of  it,  and  graves  interpersed,  the 
lountain  in  the  distance. 

8.  Turkish  graves.  Each  gravestone  bears  a  head-dress 
f  the  dead,  and  the  Turks  being  distinguished  from  each 
ther  by  the  head-dress  you  see  at  once  the  dignity  of  the 
nterred.  On  the  graves  of  virgins  flowers  are  carefully 
ultivated. 

9.  Egyptian  Pyramids  with  the  Great  Sphinx  head. 
The  latter  was,  said  Cassas,  hewn  in  a  chalk  rock,  and  as  it 
lad  flaws  and  inequalities,  the  colossus  was  pasted  over 
dth  stucco  and  painted,  as  is  yet  to  be  observed  in  the 
olds  of  the  head  dress.  A  part  of  the  face  is  about  ten 
eet  long,  on  the  underlip  Cassas  was  able  to  walk  with 
onvenience. 

10.  A  pyramid  restored  as  indicated  by  some  original 
locuments,  from  actual  observation  and  from  conjectures. 
Tfom  four  sides  it  has  projecting  halls  with  obelisks 
tanding  beside  thejtn ;  passages  occupied  with  sphinxes 
onduct  to  the  halls,  such  as  are  yet  to  be  found  in  Upper 
Sgypt.  This  drawing  is  the  most  prodigious  architec- 
ural  idea  I  have  seen  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  go  further  in  that  direction. 

In  the  evening,  after  leisurely  surveying  these  beautiful 
hings,  we  went  to  the  gardens  on  the  Palatine,  the  spaces 
between  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  palaces  having  been 
jracefuUy  cultivated.  There,  in  a  free  social  square, 
v^here,  under  splendid  trees,  the  fragments  of  adorned 
tapitals,  of  smooth  and  channelled  piUars,  shattered  baa- 
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reliefs,  &o.,  ^ere  disposed  in  a  wide  circle,  libe  tablet, 
chairs  and  benclios  arraoged  in  the  open  air  for  a  lively 
party,  there  wo  enjoyed  a  charming  entertainment  to  onr 
hearts'  content,  and,  eurreying  the  scene,  as  we  did,  with 
purified  and  cnltivated  eyes  by  sunset,  we  had  to  confew 
that  this  picture  happily  crowned  all  the  others  which  W 
been  shown  U8  that  day.  Drawn  and  coloured  in  ths 
taste  of  Caesas  it  would  everywhere  excite  delight.  In 
this  way,  by  artistic  works,  the  eye  becomea  gradually 
trained  to  ever  greater  Buaoeptibility  in  the  presence  of 
nature  and  to  ever  more  open  sense  of  the  beauties  she 
displays. 

Next  day,  however,  it  could  not  but  give  rise  to  jocular 
remarks  that  the  great  and  immense  things  we  had  sees  at 
the  hands  of  the  French  artist  should  induce  us  to  betake 
ourselveB  to  a  mean  and  despicably  cramped  place.  Ilie 
splendid  Egyptian  monuments  reminded  us  of  the  mighty 
obelisk  which,  raised  by  Augustus  on  the  Canapus  Martdui 
to  serve  as  a  sun-dial,  was  now  lying  in  fragments,  inclosed 
by  a  wooden  paHng  in  a  filthy  corner  awaiting  the  bold 
architect  who  might  be  called  to  set  it  up  again.  (if.B.— 
It  is  now  again  raised  on  the  Square  of  Monte  Citorio,  and 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  again  serves  in  the  way  of  > 
Bnn-dial).  It  is  hewn  out  of  genuine  Egyptian  graniteand 
thickly  besprinkled  with  neat  naive  figures,  though  in  tin 
well-known  style.  Standing,  as  we  did,  beside  its  pinnaole, 
formerly  piercing  the  higher  strata  of  air,  we  thought  it 
remarkable  to  see  on  the  tapering  slopes  the  prettiest 
images  of  sphinx  after  sphinx,  a  sight  in  earlier  tim« 
allowed  to  no  human  eye,  but  only  to  the  beams  of  the  sun. 
Here  we  observed  how  the  devotional  part  of  art  is  not 
planned  with  a  view  to  its  visual  effect.  We  made 
arrangements  for  getting  oasts  taken  of  these  satsel' 
images  that  we  might  contemplate  at  our  ease  the  figam 
which  used  to  cleave  the  region  of  the  clouds. 

In  the  repulsive  place  in  which  we  found  ourselves  in 
oonteraplation  of  the  worthiest  of  works  we  could  not  far- 
bear  regarding  Rome  as  a  quodlibel,  though  unique  in  it| 
way ;  for  in  this  respect  iso  the  immense  locality  p»* 
Besses  the  greatest  advantages.  Here  accident  produced: 
nothing,  but  only  destroyed  things;  all  ruine  are  vener- 
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ble ;  tKe  unsliapeliiiess  of  the  ruins  points  to  primeval 
egularitj,  which  was  again  displayed  in  new  and  grand 
orms  of  churches  and  palaces. 

The  casts  above  referred  to,  which  were  soon  got  ready, 
ailed  to  my  remembrance  the  fact  that  in  the  large 
>elin  collection  of  plaster-of-Paris  casts,  the  engravings 
if  which  were  collectively  and  severally  for  sale,  some 
Egyptian  things  were  also  to  be  seen;  and  one  thing 
bUowing  on  the  other,  I  selected  out  of  the  said  collec- 
ion  the  most  excellent  specimens  and  bought  them  from 
lie  possessors.  Such  engravings  are  a  treasure  of  the 
preatest  value,  and  form  a  nucleus  which  the  amateur  of 
imited  means  can  lay  by  him  to  future  profit. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  my  writings,  published  by 
}o8chen,  had  arrived,  and  the  splendid  copy  was  at  once 
placed  in  Angelica's  hands,  a  work  which,  in  her  opinion, 
^ve  her  renewed  occasion  to  praise  her  mother-tongue. 

I  dared  not,  however,  give  way  to  the  considerations 
jThich  pressed  on  me  in  the  retrospect  of  my  past  exer^ 
ions.  I  did  not  know  how  far  the  way  I  had  now  struck 
uto  would  lead  me ;  I  could  not  see  how  far  my  former 
mdeavours  would  succeed,  nor  how  far  the  result  would 
reward  the  pains  I  had  taken. 

I  had,  however,  neither  time  nor  other  opportunity  to 
ook  thoughtfully  backwards.  The  ideas  with  which  I 
lad  become  inoculated  on  organic  nature,  its  formation 
md  transformation,  allowed  me  no  pause,  and  one  con- 
sequence unfolding  itself  after  the  other  to  me,  I  needed 
iaily  and  hourly  for  my  own  satisfaction  some  means  or 
)ther  of  communication.  I  tried  how  Moritz  would  suit 
ne  in  this  respect,  and  set  forth  to  him  to  the  best  of  my 
ibility  the  metamorphosis  of  plants.  Like  an  empty  cask 
3ager  to  be  filled  and  parching  for  water,  he  guzzled  down 
ill  I  presented  to  him  and  cried  for  more,  encouraging  me 
it  all  events  to  continue  my  discourses. 

At  this  juncture  there  reached  us  a  remarkable  book, 
ivhich,  if  it  did  not  directly  assist  us  in  our  business, 
was  yet  of  important  stimulus ;  Herder's  work,  which, 
inder  a  laconic  title,  in  the  form  of  conversations,  pre 
rented  many  different  views  on  God  and  Divine  subjects. 
This   book  transpoi*ted  me  into  those  times  when,  at 

2lL 
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the  aide  of  my  excellont  friend,  I  was  often  induced 
to  hold  oral  converaationB  with  him  od  these  mattere. 
This  Tolume,  revolving  on  the  highest  reHgious  themes, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  reverence  we  were  oitlled 
ou    to   pay  to  a  aaint  whose   festival  occurred  at  thifl 

On  the  21  at  September  the  memory  of  St.  Frauds  waa 
oelehrated,  and  his  blood  carried  about  the  town  by  a 
long-extended  proceBsion  of  monkB  and  believers.  Seeing 
so  many  monks  march  past,  I  had  my  attentioo  drawn  to 
their  heads,  which  their  simple  dress  rendered  oonspicn- 
ous,  I  was  Btnick  by  the  fact  that  hair  and  beard  aj'e  neces- 
sarily involved  in  our  conception  of  a  male  indiviJnaL 
Sharply  mustering  the  passing  ranks  of  men,  I  was 
ama7^d  in  observing  how  a  face  set  in  hair  and  beaid 
showed  quite  a  different  figure  from  that  of  one  of  those 
beardless  people.  It  was  now  clear  to  me  how  such  a 
beardless  face  represented  in  a  picture  could  not  fail 
to  exercise  quite  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  observer. 

Hofrath  Keiffensteia,  who  had  duly  studied  his  office 
of  guiding  and  entertaining  strangers,  could  of  oouisa  in 
following  his  business  not  help  becoming  all  too  soon  aware 
how  people  visiting  Kome,  niamly  for  the  sake  of  diverting 
themselves  with  aight-seeing,  must  suffer  dreadfully  from 
ennui,  being  deprived  in  a  foreign  country  of  the  mean* 
they  had  at  home  to  fill  up  leisure  hours.  As  a  practical 
shrewd  man  he  was  also  very  sensible  what  a  fagging 
business  was  mere  sight-seeing,  and  how  indiapeusable  it 
was  fur  him  to  supply  his  friends  with  some  species  of 
self-activity.  He  had  therefore  seleoted  two  subjects  as  a 
safety-valve  for  their  otherwise  imprisoned  steam — wai- 
painting  Hnd  the  fabrication  of  plaster  of  Paris  casts.  The 
art  of  applying  a  wax-soap  as  oolour-oement  had  again 
lately  come  into  vogue,  this  means  of  doing  something  in 
a  new  fashion  being  hailed  with  lively  pleasure  by  artiats 
who  were  tired  of  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  old  style, 
and  had  no  mind  to  try  anything  new. 

The  bold  undertaking  of  copying  the  Loggie  of  Baphael, 
and  of  repeating  in  St.  Petersburg  all  the  architecture  of 
the  second  storey  of  the  portico,  with  its  fullness  uf 
decorations,  was  favoured  by  this  n^w  technical  art,  anil. 
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indeed,  without  it  the  design  would  perhaps  not  have  been 
practicable.  Panels,  wall-spaces,  socles,  pilasters,  capitals, 
and  cornices  of  the  same  kind  as  the  original  were  made  of 
the  strongest  planks  and  logs  of  durable  chestnut  wood, 
and  covered  with  linen,  which  being  primed,  served  as  a 
sure  foundation  for  the  encaustic.  This  work,  which  oc- 
cupied Unterberger,  in  particular,  several  years,  and 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  Beiffenstein,  he  executed 
with  great  conscientiousness,  had  been  sent  away  before  I 
arrived,  and  all  I  could  see  and  make  acquaintance  with 
was  some  remains  of  that  great  enterprise. 

Through  the  fame  of  this  work,  encaustic  came  into  high 
repute.  Strangers  of  talent  had  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  it.  Prepared  sets  of  colours  were  to  be 
had  cheap ;  you  bought  the  soap  yourself;  in  short,  you 
had  always  something  to  do  and  bustle  about,  serving  to 
fill  up  all  your  loose  idle  moments.  Mediocre  artists  were 
also  engaged  as  teachers  and  assistants,  and  I  have  several 
times  seen  strangers  packing  up  their  Boman  encaustic 
works  executed  by  themselves  with  the  utmost  com- 
placency, and  returning  to  their  native  country  with 
them. 

The  other  business,  that  of  fabricating  plaster  of  Paris 
casts,  was  better  adapted  for  men.  A  large  old  kitchen 
vatQt  in  Beiffenstein's  quarter  of  the  town  ofifered  the  best 
opportunity  for  this.  Here  you  had  more  than  sufficient 
Toom  for  such  a  business.-  The  refractory  non-fusible 
mass  was  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  sifted,  the  dough 
kneaded  out  of  that  was  pressed  into  plaster  of  Paris 
moulds,  carefully  dried,  and  then  inclosed  in  an  iron  ring 
and  brought  to  a  glow.  The  molten  glass-mass  was 
further  pressed.  By  all  this  process  was  turned  out  in  the 
end  a  small  work  of  art  which  could  not  but  be  regarded 
with  self-congratulation  by  the  artist  to  whose  fingers  it 
owed  its  existence. 

Hofeath  Keiffenstein,  who  had  introduced  me,  with  i^y 
own  will  no  doubt,  to  this  species  of  activity,  very  soon 
observed  that  continuous  occupation  of  this  kind  was  not 
to  my  taste,  and  that  my  native  bias  was  to  the  utmost 
cultivation  of  hand  and  eye,  by  copying  nature  and  works 
of  art.     The  great  heat  had  scarcely  abated  when  he 


oonduoted  me  in  the  company  of  some  artifits  to  Fraeciiti, 
where,  in  &  well-arranged  private  house,  lodging  and  the 
aatisfaotion  of  your  iraraediate  wants  wer»3  to  be  had, 
where  you  passed  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air  and 
assembled  at  night  round  a  large  maple  table.  Georg 
Sohutz,  a  Frankfort  man  of  parts,  but  without  any 
eminent  talent,  and  practising  art  with  a  certain  easy  ait 
rather  than  with  any  consuming  earnestness  {for  which 
reason  the  Romans  called  him  II  Barone),  accom- 
panied me  in  my  travels  and  was  in  many  respects  ser- 
viceable to  me.  If  it  ia  considered  how  architectore 
reigned  here  in  her  highest  glory  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  how,  on  the  mighty  sub-structures  that  remain,  the 
artistic  thoughts  of  excellent  minds  suporiniposed  them- 
selves, it  will  be  comprehended  how  the  sight,  under  every 
degree  of  light,  of  those  manifold  horizontal  and  of  those 
thousand  vertical  lines,  intercepted  and  adorned  like  dumb 
music,  must  charm  mind  and  eye,  and  how  everything 
petty  and  narrow  in  us  must  in  such  contemplation  be 
scared  away.  The  abundance  of  images  seen  by  moonlight, 
in  particular,  is  affecting  above  all  conception,  each  par- 
ticular figure  which  might  entertain  or  perhaps  disturb 
us  shrinking  out  of  detached  view,  and  only  the  great 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  of  grandly  graceful,  sym- 
metrically harmonious  giant-figures  addressing  the  eye, 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  want  in  the  evening  of 
instructive — though  often  also  bantering^converBation. 

Thus  it  must  not  be  denied  that  young  artists,  observ- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  the  resolute  Eeiffenstein — pecu- 
liarities wont  to  be  called  weaknesses — often  Becretly 
made  them  the  subject  of  jest  and  ridicule.  One  evening 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  as  an  exhaustleas  source  of  artistio 
entertainment,  was  again  discussed,  and  it  being  remarked 
that  in  the  excellent  head  of  this  statue  the  ears  are  not 
particularly  well  done,  we  came  to  speak  of  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  this  organ,  and  of  the  rarity  of  beautifiil 
specimens  of  it  in  nature  and  in  art.  Now  Schlitz,  being 
distinguished  for  his  pretty  ears,  I  begged  him  to  sit  l^ 
the  lamp  till  I  had  carefully  drawn  the  exquisitely  shapn 
valve.  Ho  thus  came  to  sit  in  a  stiff  model  attitude  right 
opposite  Hofrath  Keiffenstein,  from  whom  he  could  not 
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divert  his  eyes.  Our  savant  now  commenced  delivering 
his  maxims,  which  had  been  commended  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  how,  namely,  it  was  not  advisable  to  begin 
"with  the  study  of  the  best  masters,  bnt,  setting  out  with 
the  Carraccis  in  the  Famesian  Gallery,  you  should 
gradually  advance  to  Eaphael,  ultimately  copying  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  the  highest  crown  of  art,  till  you  knew 
it  by  heart. 

The  good  Schiitz  at  all  this  was  seized  by  an  inward  fit 
of  laughter,  which  was  hardly  to  be  restrained  from  open 
explosion,  and  the  pain  he  had  in  stifling  it  went  on 
increasing  the  longer  I  tried  to  keep  him  quiet.  Any  in- 
dividual eccentricity  or  pedantry  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  so  apt  to  provoke  the  unkind  ridicule  of  his  pupils. 

A  splendid,  though  not  unexpected,  view  was  afforded 
us  from  the  windows  of  the  villa  of  Prince  Aldobrandini, 
who,  at  present  living  in  the  country,  sent  us  a  friendly  in- 
vitation, and  in  the  company  of  his  clerical  and  lay 
housemates  entertained  us  at  a  sumptuous  repast.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  the  castle  was  so  planned  as  to  command 
in  one  view  the  splendour  of  mountain  and  plain.  A 
great  deal  is  said  about  pleasure-houses,  but  we  had  only 
to  look  round  about  us  here  to  be  convinced  that  a  house 
could  hardly  have  a  more  pleasurable  site  than  this. 


Here,  however,  I  feel  myself  urged  to  interpolate  a 
remark,  the  serious  significance  of  which  I  may  well 
emphasize.  It  throws  light  on  the  foregoing  as  also  on 
the  succeeding  parts.  Many  a  good  spirit,  too,  intent  on 
self-culture,  may  be  incited  by  it  to  self-examination. 

Minds  of  much  worth  are  not  content  with  enjoyment, 
but  press  forward  towards  knowledge.  They  are  there- 
fore incited  to  self-activity,  sensible  that  however  it  may 
fare  with  them  there  is  no  true  road  to  knowledge  but 
that  of  production,  and  that  a  man  is  incapable  of  judging 
rightly  that  which  he  cannot  himself  produce.  Pushing 
forward  under  the  light  of  this  truth,  one  is  apt,  however, 
to  get  into  certain  false  tendencies  which  become  the  more 
vexatious  the  purer,  the  more  honest  one's  intentions  are. 
At  this  stage  in  my  course,  nevertheless,  doubts  and  mis- 


givings  began  to  suggest  themsolvea ;  to  my  groat  dis- 
cjompOBuro  I  began  to  Burmise  that  the  express  aim  and 
goal  of  my  iresidenoe  here  might  hardly  be  attained. 

After  spending  some  happy  days  we  returned  to  Eome, 
where,  in  a  bright  well-thronged  salon,  we  were  com- 
pensated for  the  loBB  of  the  freedom  of  the  open  sky  by  a 
new  and  highly  ffraceful  opera.  The  bench,  for  German 
artiste,  one  in  the  front  rank  of  the  pit,  was  as  usual 
crowded,  and  this  time  there  was  no  waut  on  onr  part  of 
clappijig  applause  and  of  exclamations  by  way  of  paying 
the  debt  we  owed  for  past  and  present  enjoyments.  Nay, 
by  a  call  of  "  Zitto  ! "  (hush  1)  at  first  gentle,  then  louder, 
and  at  last  imperious,  nttered.  at  every  ritornello  (encor- 
ing) of  a  popular  air  or  other  pleasing  part,  we  brought 
the  whole  of  the  loud  talking  public  to  silence,  on  which 
account  our  friends  kindly  directed  the  most  intereatiiig 
of  their  performances  towards  our  side. 


OCTOBEE. 

COKKESPONIIESCE. 

Fraacaii  2  October,  1787. 

I  must  begin  a  sheet  in  time,  if  you  are  to  receive  it  ia 
good  time.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  much  and  not  mnch 
to  say.  I  am  constantly  drawing,  and  yet  in  secret  my 
thoughts  8tea,l  away  to  my  friends.  These  days  I  have 
again  felt  muoh  longing  for  home;  perhaps  just  because 
all  goes  ao  well  with  me,  and  I  yet  feel  that  what  is 
dearest  to  me  is  wanting.  I  am  in  a  most  strange  aitua- 
tioo,  and  will  rally  all  my  powers,  utilize  each  day,  do 
what  is  to  be  doue.  and  so  work  this  winter  through. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  useful,  but  yet  how  hard  it 
was  for  me  to  live  the  whole  year  absolutely  ammig 
strangers,  especially  as  Tischbein— in  confidence  be  it  said 
— did  not  join  in  with  me  as  I  expected.  He  is  a  really 
good  fellow,  but  not  so  pure,  so  natural,  so  open  as  hw 
letters.  His  character,  not  to  do  him  injustice,  I  can 
describe  only  by  word  of  mouth— and  what  signifies  Buoh 
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a  description?  The  life  of  a  man,  that  is  his  character. 
Now  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  Kayser ;  he  will  be  a  great 
joy  to  me.     Heaven  grant  nothing  come  between  I 

My  first  business  is  and  remains,  to  bring  myself  so  far 
forward  in  drawing  as  to  do  some  things  with  facility,  and 
not  slide  backwards  again,  nor  stick  in  the  same  spot, 
dawdling  away,  as,  alas !  I  have  done,  the  fairest  season 
of  my  life.  Yet  I  musn't  be  unfair  to  myself  either. 
Drawing  for  the  sake  of  drawing  would  be  like  speaking 
for  the  sake  of  speaking.  Supposing  I  had  nothing  to  ex- 
press, supposing  no  idea  charmed  me,  and  I  had  to  hunt  up 
with  pains  for  fit  subjects  to  draw,  and  with  all  my  toilsome 
search  perhaps  hardly  find  them — of  what  good  would  be 
to  me  the  technical  skill  in  drawing  without  the  pictures 
in  me,  passionately  clamouring  for  visual  embodiment? 
In  these  lands  here  you  must  become  an  artist,  you  get  fuller 
and  fuller  every  day,  and  it  grows  at  last  a  necessity  for 
you  to  deliver  yourself  of  something.  With  my  structure 
and  my  knowledge  of  the  way,  I  am  convinced  I  should 
in  a  few  years  advance  very  far. 

You  want  me,  my  dear  ones,  to  speak  about  myself; 
well,  this  is  how  I'll  do  it :  when  we  meet  again  you  shall 
hear  a  great-  deal  indeed.  I  have  had  occasion  to  think 
much  about  myself  and  others,  about  the  world  and  history, 
of  all  which  I  shall  communicate  to  you  in  my  way  no 
little  that  is  good,  even  if  not  new.  Ultimately  all  will  be 
comprehended  and  included  in  Wilhelm, 

Moritz  has  hitherto  continued  my  dearest  companion, 
though  at  first  I  was  afraid,  and  am  still  almost  afraid,  he 
might,  through  intercourse  with  me,  grow  only  wiser  and 
not  a  more  accurate,  better  or  happier  man — an  appre- 
hension, which,  to  be  quite  frank,  makes  me  always  rather 
shy  of  him. 

In  general,  too,  my  intercourse  with  different  people 
suits  me  very  well.  I  observe  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
each.  The  one  plays  his  part,  the  other  not ;  the  one  gets 
forward,  the  other  hardly  budges  a  step.  One  stores,  the 
other  scatters  ;  to  the  one  everything  suffices,  to  the  other 
nothing.  This  one  has  talent,  but  neglects  it;  that  one 
has  none,  and  is  diligent,  and  so  on.  All  this  I  watch, 
and  myself  in  the  midst  of  it ;  it  amuses  me,  and  having 
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no  interest  in  the  people,  nothing  to  answer  for  in  them, 
the  game  gives  me  no  ill-hnraonr.  Only  then,  my  friend*, 
when  a  man  acting  in  hfe  own  partial  way  claimH  for  him- 
eelf  and  urges  Mb  claim  on  me,  that  a  complete  whcle  is 
thus  to  te  evolved,  to  exist  and  to  remain,  then,  indeed, 
there  ia  no  other  course  open  for  me  but  to  part  from  him 
— or  go  mad. 

Albano,  5  October,  1787. 

I  will  see  that  this  letter  Btill  goes  with  the  morning's 
post,  and  will  therefore  write  down  only  the  thousandth 
part  of  all  I  have  to  sajf. 

Your  aheets  I  received  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Scattered,  or  rather  Gollecled,  Papers,  the  Ideas  and  the  four 
morocco  volumes,  yesterday,  as  I  was  about  to  go  off  to 
Fraacati.  I  have  now,  then,  a  treasure  with  me  on  the 
whole  villeggiatura  (excursion). 

Persepoth  I  read  last  night.  It  gives  me  no  end  of 
pleasure,  and  this  ia  all  I  can  say,  that  style  and  art  not 
having  made  ita  way  here.  I  will  now  look  up  the  books 
quoted  in  some  library  or  other,  and  thank  yon  anew.  Go 
on,  I  beg  you,  or  go  on  because  you  cannot  help  going  on  I 
Shed  your  light  on  everything  1 

The  Ideae,  the  Poetaa,  are  not  yet  touched.  My  writings 
may  now  go.  I  will  work  on  faithfully.  The  four  copper- 
plates to  the  last  volumes  are  to  be  done  here. 

With  the  persons  mentioned  our  relation  was,  on  both 
sides,  but  a  good-natured  armistice ;  I  was  well  aware  of 
it ;  only  that  can  be  which  can  be.  The  estrangement  will 
grow  ever  wider,  and  at  last,  if  the  affair  goes  happily,  it 
will  result  in  a  gentle,  indifferent  separation.  The  one 
is  a  fool,  chokeful  of  silly  pretensions.  "  Mg  mother  hot 
geese,"  patters  along  with  easier  naivete  than  "  To  God  on 
high  alone  be  praiee,"  He  is,  once  for  all,  too,  a  "  They 
let  the  straw  and  liay,  (he  straw  and  hay,  w>t  go  astray,"  &o. 
Away  with  such  a  pack  1  Their  first  ingratitude  is  better 
than  their  last.  The  other  thinks  he  cornea  from  a  foreign 
country  to  his  own,  and  he  comes  to  people  who  seek  theih 
tehes,  without  being  willing  to  confess  it.  He  will  find 
himself  a  stranger  without  perhaps  knowing  why,  I 
must  be  very  much  at  fault  if  the  Magnammiljf  of  Ma- 
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\ajdi^  is  not  a  juggler's  trick  of  the  Zurich  prophet,  who  is 
miBing  enough  with  big  and  small  balls  to  substitute  one 
)r  the  other,  and  confound  them  together  witli  incredible 
exterity,  making,  in  accordance  with  his  disposition  for 
beological  fiction,  truth  appear  as  error,  error  as  truth, 
^he  devil  take  or  keep  him,  the  devH,  who,  from  the  he- 
lming, is  a  friend  of  lying,  demonology,  presentiments, 
>ngings,  <&c. 

1  must  take  a  new  sheet,  and  beg  of  you  to  read  with 
he  mind,  rather  than  the  eyes,  as  1  write  with  the  soul, 
ather  than  the  hands. 

Do  thou  go  on,  dear  brother,  meditating,  finding,  uniting, 
aventing,  writing,  without  heeding  others.  One  must 
Trite  as  he  lives,  first,  for  his  own  sake,  and  then  for  the 
ake  of  kindred  beings  as  well. 

Plato  would  suffer  no  dycw/icr/wyrov  (non-geojnetrician) 
Q  his  school.  Were  I  in  a  position  to  form  one,  I  should 
,dmit  into  mine  no  one  who  had  not  earnestly  and 
onstitutionally  chosen  some  branch  of  natural  science  as 
lis  study.  Lately  I  found  in  a  sorry  apostolic-capuchin- 
Lke  declamation  of  the  Zurich  prophet,  the  senseless  words, 
•  Everything  which  has  life  lives  from  something  outside 
•f  it" — or  something  like  that.  Such  an  absurdity  a 
aissionary  like  him  can  pen  with  all  complacency,  and  on 
lis  revising  it  no  good  genius  will  ever  pluck  him  by  the 
leeve  in  the  way  of  admonition.  Not  the  most  elementary, 
implest  truths  of  nature  have  they  taken  home  to 
hemselves,  and  yet  they  would  fain  sit  round  •  the 
'  throne "  on  the  chairs  belonging  to  others  or  to  no  one. 
!^ever  heed  all  that,  as  I  never  heed  it,  though  of  course  I 
aave  at  present  an  easier  time  of  it  in  that  respect. 

I  have  no  mind  to  give  any  description  of  my  life ;  it 
ippears  all  too  happy.  Above  everything  I  am  busy  with 
andscape-drawing,  to  which  this  heaven  and  this  earth 
;upremely  invite.  I  have  even  come  upon  some  idylls. 
A^hat  and  all  shall  I  not  do  yet  I  I  see  well  that  one  of 
►ur  sort  needs  but  to  have  new  subjects  always  about  him, 
md  then  he  is  all  snug. 

Live  well  and  happy,  and  if  at  any  time  you  are  like  to 
)e  in  trouble,  just  think  how  you  are  t)gether^  and  of  all  you 
ire  to  each  other,  whereas  I,  self-exiled,  intentionally 
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straying,  purposely  Trnwiae,  everywhere  a  Btranger, 

everywhere  at  home,  rather  leave  my  life  to  go  its . 

couree  than  direct  it,  and  in  any  case  know  not  where  it 
is  all  to  end. 

Farewell  1  My  duty  to  the  Duchess!  "With  Hofratli 
Heiffonstein  I  have  in  Frascati  projected  her  whole  stay. 
If  everything  goes  well,  it  will  be  a  masterpiece,  ff) 
are  now  in  the  thick  of  negotiations  about  a  villa,  whidk 
is  in  some  measure  sequestrated,  and  is  therefore  going  ' 
be  let,  whereas  the  others  are  either  occupied  or  would 
given  up  by  great  families  only  from  courtesy,  which 
would  involve  us  in  obligations  and  relationships.  I  will 
write  as  soon  as  I  have  more  definite  news  about  it.  Is 
Eome  there  is  also  a  beautiful  open  residence  with* 
garden  ready  for  her.  I  should  like  her  to  feel  every- 
■where  at  home  ;  otherwise  she  would  enjoy  nothing ;  tM 
time  passes  away,  tho  money  is  spent,  and  yon  look  abool 
you  as  after  a  bird  that  has  escaped  your  hands.  If  I  cm 
arrange  everything  so  that  her  foot  may  not  dash  agaimt 
a  stone,  I  will  do  it. 

Now  I  can  no  further,  though  there  is  still  space  lell. 
Farewell,  and  pardon  these  hasty  lines. 

Castel  Gandolfo,  8  October, properli/  I2th; 
— for  this  week  is  gone  without  my  getting  to  write 
you.     This  slip  only  goes  in  haste  to  Kome,  that  it  maj' 
yet  reach  yonr  hands. 

We  live  here  as  in  a  watering  place  ;  only  in  the  morning 
I  keep  out  of  the  way  for  the  sake  of  drawing  ;  then  yuil' 
must  give  all  the  day  to  society,  whioh  for  the  short  tiniB 
I  am  to  bo  here  is  all  very  well  for  me.  I  see  people  onca 
more  without  any  great  loss  of  time,  and  a  gi'eat  numbei 
at  once. 

Angelica  is  also  here  and  lodging  close  by ;  then  w* 
have  some  sprightly  girls,  some  married  ladies,  Herr  voi 
Maron,  brother-in-law  of  Mengs,  with  his  people,  partly  i> 
the  house  and  partly  in  tho  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  merry 
company,  and  we  are  never  at  a  loss  for  something  U 
laugh  at.  In  the  evening  we  go  to  the  play,  when 
ruuchinello  is  the  principal  figure,  and  tho  bonmots  of  the' 
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T'ening  serve  tis  for  the  next  day.  Tend  comme  chez  noua 
-only  Tinder  a  cheerful  delicious  heaven.  To-day  a  wind 
as  blown  up  which  keeps  me  indoors.  If  anything  conld 
raw  me  out  of  myself  it  would  be  these  days ;  but  I  am 
Lways  falling  back  on  myself,  and  my  nature  leans  all  to 
ie  side  of  art.  Every  day  a  new  light  springs  upon  me, 
ad  it  appears  as  if  I  would  learn  seeing  at  least. 

Erwin  and  Elmire  is  as  good  as  done.  All  that  is  wanted 
I  but  a  couple  of  mornings  when  I'm  in  the  humour  for 
rriting.     Everything  is  thought  out. 

Herder  has  challenged  me  to  supply  Forster,  on  his 
oyage  round  the  world,  with  some  questions  and  sugges- 
Lons.  I  know  not  where  I  am  to  get  the  time  and 
omposure  for  that,  though  I  should  like  to  do  it  with  all 
xy  heart.    We  will  see. 

You  probably  are  now  having  cold,  dull  days ;  we  expect 
o  have  another  month's  walking  weather.  How  much 
Qeasure  Herder's  Ideas  give  me,  I  cannot  say.  As  I  have  no 
lessias  to  look  for,  this  is  to  me  the  dearest  gospel.  Greet 
U — ^in  my  thoughts  I  am  ever  with  you ; — and  love  me.* 


You  received  no  letter  from  me  last  mail.  The  com- 
Dotion  in  Castello  was  quite  too  much,  and  then,  besides, 
'.  wanted  to  draw.  With  us  here  things  go  as  in  a  water- 
ng  place,  and  living  in  a  house  where  there  were  constant 
•isitors,  I  had  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  conditions. 
)n  this  occasion  I  met  more  Italians  than  I  had  hitherto 
lone  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  am,  too,  satisfied  with 
his  experience. 

A  Milan  lady  interested  me  the  eight  days  of  her  stay 
lere.  She  distinguished  herself  to  great  advantage  in 
lomparison  with  the  Boman  ladies,  by  her  naturalness, 
ler  common-sense  and  her  good  manners.  Angelica  was, 
s  she  ever  is,  sensible,  good,  polite,^  affable.  One  must 
)e  her  friend ;  you  learn  a  great  deal  from  her,  especially 
low  to  work  ;  for  it  is  incredible  how  much  she  despatches. - 

These  past  days  the  weather  has  been  cool,  and  I  am 
rlad  to  be  in  Eome  again. 

'■'  From  hero  to  the  next  date  is  placed  by  Duatzer  undei  23 
)otober.— Tr. 
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Yesterday  evening,  on  going  to  bed,  I  felt  a  i 
eenxible  plea^Bure  in  being  here ;  it  was  to  nae  like  ly 
down  on  a  right  broad,  sure  ground. 

I  should  like  well  to  speak  with  Herder  about  his  ( 
As  a  main  point  I  ha^'e  to  remark,  people  take  thia  ho 
lite  others  for  meal,  when,  properly,  it  is  the  di»h.  Yl 
puts  nothing  into  it  will  find  it  empty.  Let  me  allegori 
a  little  further,  and  Herder  will  beat  explain  my  allegw 
With  lever  and  rollers  you  can  get  tolerably  heavy  tmn 
along ;  to  raise  the  pieces  of  the  obelisk  yon  need  mc 
elaborate  machines,  mighty  windlasses,  &o.  Tbegreateit 
weight,  the  more  subtle  the  purpose,aB  in  the  case  of  a  watC 
for  example,  the  more  composite,  the  more  skilful  must  t 
mechanism  be,  though  essentially  the  truest  unity  will  al 
prevail.  An  analogous  statement  applies  to  all  hypotbesi 
or  rather  all  prindplea.  Ho  who  has  not  much  to  put 
motion  will  content  himself  with  a  lever  and  will  despi 
my  compound  pulley.  Of  what  use  is  a  perpetual  sen 
to  a  stone-cutter?  If  Lavater  applies  all  his  strength 
the  verification  of  a  myth ;  if  Jacobi  toils  himself  to  d«i 
in  idolizing  an  inane  childish  sentiment ;  if  Clodiua,  f 
errand-boy  that  he  is,  would  fain  aet  up  for  a  prophet; 
is  plain  they  must  all  detest  the  realities,  the  depths,  I 
greatness  of  nature.  Would  the  one,  think  you,  dare  e 
\vith  impunity  all  that  lives,  lines  by  something  otiliide  of\ 
would  the  second  not  be  ashamed  of  such  confuaicm 
ideas,  of  the  muddling  together  of  the  words  knoalel^ 
and  belief,  Iradition  and  experiencef  would  not  the  thi' 
perforce  take  hia  seat  two  or  three  placea  lower  7  were  ih 
not  pothering  with  all  their  zeal  about  placine  chain  I 
themselves  round  the  throne  of  the  Lamb ;  did  they  i 
all  carefully  avoid  the  honest  ground  of  nature,  wht 
eaoh  man  counts  only  for  what  he  is,  and  where  the> 
is  no  respect  of  persons. 

Turn  now  to  a  book  auch  as  the  third  part  of  the 
and  say  whether  its  genuineness,  its  greatness,  its  wortlj 
all  the  nobility  of  its  substance  and  style  is  not  perfei  ' 
commensurate  with  the  noble  conception  of  God  and 
world  whence  it  is  derived  7 

If,   therefore,    in    connection   with  this  publieatiiffl 
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order's,  there  is  anything  wanting,  it  is  not  in  the  article 
ered  to  the  public,  but  in  the  purchasers ;  it  is  not  in  the 
kchine,  but  in  the  people  who  don't  know  how  to  use  it. 
.  regards  myself,  too,  when  in  metaphysical  conversa- 
•ns  the  above-mentioned  persons  regarded  me  as  incom- 
tent,  I  have  always  laughed  in  my  sleeve.  Artist, 
>reover,  as  I  am,  this  was  for  me  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
ence.  It  was  on  the  contrary  rather  in  my  favour  that 
3  principle  by  and  through  which  I  worked  was  con- 
Qed.  I  leave  every  one  the  comfortable  use  of  his  lever, 
lilst  I  have  long  employed  the  perpetual  screw,  and 
th  ever  more  joy  and  convenience. 


Castel  Oandolfo,  12  October,  1787. 

To  Herder. 

Only  a  hasty  word,  and,  first,  the  liveliest  thanks  for  the 
eas  1  They  have  come  to  me  as  the  dearest  gospel, 
dther  the  most  interesting  studies  of  my  life  all  con- 
rge.  The  view  people  have  been  so  long  struggling 
ter  is  now  displayed  to  them  in  all  its  fulness.  How 
Qch  joy  as  an  incentive  to  all  good  have  you  by  this 
ok  given  and  renewed  to  me !  As  yet  I  have  got  but  half- 
ay  through  it.  x  beg  you  get  copied  out  completely  for 
8  as  soon  as  possible  the  passage  from  Camper  cited  by 
»u  on  page  159,  that  I  may  see  what  rules  of  Greek  art  he 
J9  discovered.  I  remember  but  the  course  of  his  demon- 
ration  of  the  profile  from  the  copper-plate.  Write  to  me 
out  it  and  otherwise  excerpt  for  me  what  seems  to  ypu 
Bful  for  me,  so  that  I  may  know  the  idtimate  point 
xich  has  been  reached  in  this  speculation;  for  I  am 
Br  the  new-bom  child.  Is  there  anything  to  the  point 
this  subject  in  Lavater's  physiognomy  ?  Your  challenge 
respect  to  Forster  I  shaU  gladly  respond  to,  tliough  I 
tx't  yet  quite  see  how  it  is  possible ;  for  detached  ques- 
ns  I  cannot  possibly  put,  but  I  must  set  forth  my  hypo- 
ises  in  full.  You  know  how  hard  this  will  be  for  me  in 
iting.  Let  me  knuw  the  last  moment  by  which  my 
per  must  be  ready  and  whither  I  am  to  send  it.  I  sit 
the  forest  and  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. ,    If  I 
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undertake  it  I  shall  liave  recourse  to  dictation ;  for  proper! 
I  iook  on  it  as  a  prognostication.  It  appears  I  am  to  I 
my  house  in  order  on  all  aides  and  conclude  my  VkAb. 

The  hardest  thing  is  I  have  to  take  all  absolutely  m 
of  my  head ;  not  a  single  slip  have  I  of  all  my  collection 
not  a  drawing ;  not  a  scrap  have  I  with  me,  and  tl 
newest  books  are  all  totally  wanting  here. 

I  shall  stay  a  fortnight  good  yet  in  Castello,  living 
■watering-place  life.  1  draw  in  the  morning,  and  then  it 
all  people  after  people.  I  am  glad  to  get  them  all  in 
lot;  a  plaguy  business  it  would  be  had  I  to  take  the 
singly.     Angelica  is  here  and  helps  me  through  ever 

The  Pope  is  said  to  have  got  news  of  Amsterdam's  beii 
taken  by  the  Prussians.  The  nest  newspapers  will  brii 
UH  certainty.  That  would  be  the  first  expedition 
which  our  century  would  show  itself  in  all  its  greatne 
That  I  call  a  sodtzza  (a  feat  of  courage).  Without  dw 
ing  a  sword,  with  a  couple  of  sheila,  and  nobody  intera 
in g  himself  further  in  the  raatterl  Farewell  I  I  am 
child  of  peace,  and  will  keep  peace  for  ever  and  ever 
the  whole  world,  having  once  concluded  peace  with  m 
self. 


Bonie,  27  October,  1787. 

I  am  again  arrived  in  this  circle  of  enchantment,  S 
find  mynelf  at  once  anew  enchanted,  contented,  worki 
away  quietly,  forgetting  everj-thing  outside  of  me,  I 
visited  by  the  kind  and  peaceful  forma  of  my  fneoi 
These  first  days  I  have  spent  writing  letters  and  have  al 
looked  a  little  through  the  driiwinga  I  made  in  the  count 
The  next  week  shsdl  open  Lew  work  for  m.e.  It  is  t 
flattering  for  me  to  dare  tell  what  hopes  Angelica  hoi 
out  for  me  under  certain  conditions  in  respect  to  It 
scapcnlrawing.  I  will  at  least  press  on  in  order  to 
proach  the  goal  I  shall  never  reach. 

I  await,  with  longing,  news  of  the  arrival  of  Egtnont 
your  reception  of  it,     I  have  assurecily  already  writi 
that  Kaysor  is  coming  hither.     I  expect  him  in  a  few  da; 
with  the  score  of  our  maw^ues.     You  may  imagine  wha 
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estival  it  will  be.  My  hand  will  at  once  be  put  to  a  new 
pera,  and  in  his  presence  and  with  his  counsel,  Claudine 
jid  Erwin  will  be  improved. 

Herder's  Ideas  I  have  now  read  through,  and  rejoice  ex- 
leedingly  in  the  book.  I'he  conclusion  is  splendid,  true 
ja.d  quickening,  and,  like  the  book  itself,  he  will  with  the 
lourse  of  time  and  perhaps  under  foreign  names  benefit 
ciAnkind.  The  more  this  style  of  thought  gains  ground, 
he  happier  will  it  be  for  the  thoughtful  man.  I  have, 
oo,  this  year  among  strangers  given  heed  on  this  point, 
aid  found  that  all  men  of  true  sense,  with  more  or  less 
xnphasis,  in  accents  gentler  or  louder,  know  and  confess 
liat  the  only  thing  of  any  significance  in  a  man's  life 
ore  the  eminent  moments,  and  that  the  whole  merit  of  a 
Cktional  man  consists  in  so  acting  that  his  life,  so  far  as  it 
Lepends  on  him,  may  comprise  the  greatest  possible  extent 
und  intensity  of  rational,  happy  moments. 

I  would  have  to  write  another  book,  were  I  to  tell  all  I 
liive  thought  about  this  and  the  other  book.  I  am  now 
k^in  reading  chance  passages  to  draw  delight  from  each 
jMtge,  for  all  through  it  is  deliciously  thought  and  written. 

Especially  beautiful  do  I  find  the  Ghreeh  Age,  That  in 
Che  Boman  I  should  miss  8ome  body  (Kbrperlichkeii)^  so  to 
»3)eak,  may,  perhaps,  be  conceived  without  my  saying  it. 
Chat  is  only  natural.  At  present  there  rests  in  my  mind  a 
:^uge  image  of  all  the  State  was  in  itself;  to  me  it  is  like 
lay  Fatherland,  something  exclusive.  The  value,  too, 
^f  this  particular  existence  must  be  determined  in  relation 
;o  the  prodigious  world-whole,  when,  of  course,  a  great 
leal  would  shrink  together  and  much  disappear  as  smoke. 
I^he  Coliseum,  for  example,  always  remains  imposing* in 
ny  eyes,  when  I  think  at  what  time  it  was  built,  and  that 
;he  people  which  filled  up  this  huge  circle  were  no  longer 
;he  old  Eomans. 

A  book  on  painting  and  sculpture  in  Eome  has  also 
3ome  to  us.  It  is  the  product  of  a  German,  and  what  is 
MTorse,  of  a  German  chevalier.  Apparently  a  young  man 
rf  energy,  but  full  of  pretension,  who  nas  taken  the 
trouble  to  run  about,  note,  hear,  listen,  read.  He  has 
known  how  to  give  the  work  an  air  of  entirety ;  there  is 
[n  it  much  that  is  true  and  good  alongside  of  much  false 
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and  Btupid,  much  that  is  thought  out  with  much  that 
stale  goeaip,  much  longaeurg  and  eckappadeg.     Even,  in  tb»| 
dietance,  whoever    looks    through    it    will   see   what  t 
monstrouB  intermediate  between   compilation  and  fint- 
hand  work  is  thia  volutninotie  opuf. 

The  arrival  of  Egmonl  rejoices  and  oomposes  me,  and  I 
am  longing  for  a  word  about  it,  which  ia  no  doubt  oa  tha 
way.  The  morocco  copy  has  come ;  I  have  given  it  U 
Angelica.  With  Kayser's  opera  we  will  set  more  pru- 
dently to  work  than  wo  were  advised.  Your  propoeil 
is  very  good.     When  Kayser  cornea  you  will  hear  furthai. 

The  iietn'eui  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  old,  too 
and  too  little.  It  is  now  my  sole  concern  to  produce, 
1  see  how  a  production,  even  were  it  not  the  moat  perled, 
is  always  getting  reviewed  for  thousands  of  years,  that^ 
something  of  its  existence  is  retailed  down  to  each  par 
ticular  dat«. 

Every  one  wonders  how  I  have  come  through  witt 
out  tribute ;  people  do  not,  however,  know  how  I  havi 
behaved.  Our  Octolxsr  was  not  the  fairest,  though  i 
have  had  heavenly  days. 

A  new  epoch  now  begins  for  me.  In  consequenre 
the  many  objects  1  have  seen  and  recognised,  my  nu 
is  so  widened  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  restrid 
myself  to  some  work  or  other.  A  man's  individuality  i 
a  strange  thing.  Mine  I  have  now  learnt  right  weU  H 
know,  having  this  year  on  one  hand  depended  exclusivelj 
on  myself,  and  on  the  other  been  associating  with  entirelj 
foreign  people.  


Narrative. — Octobek. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  under  mild,  joyool 
splendid  weather,  wo  enjoyed  a  regular  mlleggialvra  il 
Castel  Gandolfo,  getting  quite  initiated  and  naturaM 
into  the  centre  of  this  incomparable  region.  Mr.  Jenl" 
the  opulent  English  art-dealer,  occupied  there  a  i 
stately  mansion,  the  former  residence  of  the  Jesoil 
General,  where  numerous  friends  found  no  lack  of  room 
for  comfortable  accommodatiim,  of  salons  for  gay  k 
of  arcades  for  delicious  pleasure  walks. 
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One  will  obtain  the  best  idea  of  Buch  an  autumn  resi- 
dence, if  one  thinks  of  it  as  of  a  watering-place.  Per- 
sons formerly  altogether  strangei-s  are  here,  Jby  accident, 
brought  into  the  most  immediate  contact.  You  meet 
each  other  at  breakfast,  at  dinners,  in  walks,  in  pleasure 
excursions ;  you  join  in  conversation  earnest  and  jocular ; 
in  a  trice,  before  you  are  in  the  least  aware  of  it,  you  are 
friends  and  confidants.  Strange,  indeed,  it  were,  if  here, 
where  there  is  not  even  the  diversion  which  illness  and 
convalescence  themselves  give  to  the  mind,  but  where  the 
most  perfect  leisure  reigns  all  around — strange  it  were  if 
the  most  decided  elective  affinities  did  not  here  operate, 
with  even  unusual  force.  Hofrath  Eeiffenstein  had — and 
lightly  too — deemed  it  advisable  for  us  to  repair  thither  at 
an  early  date,  in  order  that  we  might  find  time  and  scope 
for  our  walks  and  artistic  wandermgs  among  the  moun- 
tains, before  society  should  flock  in  large  bevies  on  us  and 
Solicit  our  participation  in  common  entertainments.  We 
were,  therefore,  the  first  visitors  to  the  place,  and  in 
well-planned  expeditions,  following  the  lead  of  our  ex- 
perienced guide,  we  reaped  the  fairest  enjoyment  and 
instruction. 

After  a  time,  however,  I  noticed  the  arrival  of  a  truly 
pretty  Boman  young  lady  and  her  mother,  near  neighbours 
of  ours  in  the  Corso.  Since  my  "  milording,"  they  had 
returned  my  greeting  with  more  than  usual  friendliness, 
yet  had  I  never  addressed  them,  though  I  had  frequently 
passed  close  by  them  as  they  sat  in  the  evening  in  front 
of  their  door.  On  the  contrary,  I  held  faithfully  by  my 
vow  not  to  divert  my  mind  from  my  main  business  by 
involving  myself  in  any  such  relationships.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  this  new  sphere  we  lound  ourselves  all  at  once 
brought  together  like  quite  old  acquaintances.  The 
concert  offered  material  for  an  opening  conversation,  and 
really  nothing  pleasanter  can  be  conceived  than  the 
cheerful  natural  speech  of  a  Boman  lady  relating  in  a 
lively,  graceful  manner  some  action  of  real  life,  discoursing 
rapidly,  yet  distinctly  in  the  sweet  sounding  Boman 
tongue,  and  all  in  a  noble  accent,  which  to  the  listener 
gives  to  the  middle-class  an  elevation  above  their  station, 
imparting  a  certain  nobility  even  to  the  most  natural  and 


common  things.  I  was  indeed  aware  of  enoli  qnalitiei 
and  properties,  but  had  never  before  oome  on  suoh  &d 
enjoyable  display  of  them. 

At  the  same  time  they  introdnced  me  to  a  young  lady 
of  Milan,  the  sister  of  a  olerfc  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  young 
man  who  by  reason  of  his  efficiency  and  uprightness  wai 
held  in  great  fayour  by  his  principal.  The  two  yoimg 
ladies  appeared  to  be  intimate  friends. 

These  two  beauties,  for  beauties  they  really  deserve  to 
be  called,  stood  not  in  harsh  but  yet  decided  contrast  to 
each  other.  The  Koman  lady  of  dark  brown  hair,  brown 
complexion,  brown  eyes,  and  of  a  somewhat  earnest  and 
leseryed  manner;  the  Milan  lady  of  light  brown  hwr, 
of  clear  eoft  skin,  eyes  almost  blue,  of  an  open,  gracefully 
inquiring,  rather  than  forward,  manner.  I  sat  eng^aa 
in  a  kind  of  lottery  game  between  the  two  ladies,  and 
had  taken  the  Roman  lady  into  partnership  with  me  in 
the  play.  In  the  course  of  the  game  it  happened  that  I 
tried  my  luck  with  the  Milan  beauty  as  well,  by  bets  at 
otherwise.  In  short,  with  her,  too,  there  sprang  up  a 
kind  of  partnerslaip,  and  in  my  simplicity!  did  not  notice 
that  this  divided  interest  on  my  part  was  not  favourably 
regarded,  till  at  last,  when  the  play  was  over,  the  mother 
finding  me  apart,  assured  the  respected  stranger,  po- 
litely indeed,  yet  with  a  maternal  eamestneBs,  that  haT- 
ing  once  taken  up  with  her  daughter,  it  was  not  good 
manners  in  me  to  show  such  attentions  to  another.  In  » 
villegloiMTa  it  was  deemed  etiquette  for  persons  ^vho  had 
once  so  far  struck  up  partnerahip  with  each  other  to  keep 
together  to  the  end  in  the  exchange  of  innocent  gra^efu 
attentions,  I  made  my  best  excuses,  yet  with  the  expU* 
nation  that  it  was  not  well  possible  for  a  stranger  to 
divine  such  rules,  it  being  the  custom  in  our  country  to 
show  to  each  and  all  the  ladies  of  one  party  the  soma 
deference  and  politonesa,  and  all  the  more  in  the  case  o( 
two  ladies  who  were  intimate  friends. 

Alas  1  however,  while  I  was  thus  trying  to  eienaB 
myself,  I  found,  in  the  strangest  manner,  that  my  affeO- 
tiona  had  taken  a  decided  bias  in  favour  of  the  Milan 
beauty.  I  found'  that  impetuously,  swiftly  as  lightning; 
I  had  been  attracted  to  hor,  a  fate  not  so  unusual  in  tbs 
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case  of  a  vacant  heart,  which  in  its  complacent  and 
tranquil  confidence  fears  nothing,  desires  nothing,  till  all 
at  once  it  comes  into  the  immediate  presence^  of  an  object 
it  cannot  but  esteem  superlatively  precious.  In  such  a 
moment  there  is  no  presentiment  of  the  danger  lurking  in 
the  flattering  features  which  bewitch  us. 

Next  morning  we  found  ourselves  all  three  alone,  and 
my  predilection  towards  the  Milan  lady  increased.  She 
had  the  great  advantage  over  her  friend  that  a  tone  of 
aspiration  was  observable  in  her  utterances.  She  com- 
plained not  of  neglected  but  of  all  too  circumscribed 
education.  We  are  not  taught  writing,  she  said,  for  fear 
we  should  write  love  letters.  We  should  not  be  taught 
reading  had  we  not  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  prayer 
books ;  and  as  to  foreign  languages,  nobody  will  think  of 
instructing  us  in  them  ;  I  would  give  everything  to  learn 
English.  I  often  hear  Mr.  Jenkins  with  my  brother, 
Madame  Angelica,  Signer  Zucchi,  and  Signers  Yolpato 
and  Qammoccini  talking  in  English  to  each  other,  and  I 
listen  to  them  with  a  feeling  like  envy,  and  the  yard  long 
newspapers  lie  there  before  me  on  the  table,  containing 
news  of  all  the  world,  as  I  see,  and  I  know  not  what  they 
Bay! 

*'  The  more's  the  pity,"  said  I,  **  as  English  is  so  easy  to 
learn ;  you  could  understand  it  in  a  short  time."  "  Let 
us  at  once  make  an  experiment,"  I  continued,  taking  up 
one  of  the  endless  English  papers  lying  about  in  a  heap. 

I  glanced  swiftly  into  it,  and  found  an  article  recording 
how  a  lady  had  fallen  into  the  water  but  had  been  happily 
rescued  and  restored  to  her  friends.  There  were  circum- 
stances complicating  the  case  and  rendering  it  interesting : 
it  was  doubtful  whether  she  had  voluntarily  plunged  into 
the  water  to  drown  herself,  as  also  which  of  her  admirers, 
the  favoured  or  slighted  one,  had  ventured  in  to  her  rescue. 
I  pointed  out  the  passage  to  her,  requesting  her  to  peruse 
it  carefully.  I  then  translated  all  the  substantives  to  her 
and  examined  her  to  see  whether  she  kept  their  meaning 
in  mind.  Very  soon  she  looked  over  the  positions  of  these 
principal  and  root  words,  and  made  herself  familiar  with 
the  place  they  took  in  the  periods.  I  next  went  over  the 
qualifying,    acting,    determining    words,    drawing    her 


I  befo 
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attenliou  to  the  manner  in  which  they  animated  tiia 
whole,  and  catechised  her  for  a  long  time,  till  at  last, 
without  any  challenge  on  my  part,  ehe  read  out  the 
whole  piece  to  me  ae  though  it  were  Italian,  her  pret^ 
figure  all  in  graceful  agitation  during  thia  exorciBe. 
Hardly  ever  have  I  seen  such  joy  of  heart  and  mind  u 
ehe  expressed  while  thanking  me  in  the  most  charming 
manner  for  the  insight  I  had  given  her  into  this  new 
world.  She  could  scarcely  keep  her  compoBure,  as  she 
perceived  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  fulfilment  of 
her  most  ardent  desire— already  experimentally  attained 

The  company  had  increased,  and  Angelica,  too,  had 
arrived ;  at  a  large  covered  tahle  I  was  assigned  a  pluM 
at  her  right,  and  while  the  others  were  mutually  offering 
places,  my  pupil,  who  stood  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  from  me,  hesitated  not  a  single  moment  to  make  her 
way  round  and  sit  down  beside  mc.  My  serioue  neighboar 
appeared  to  notice  this  with  some  snrprise,  nor  did  it  n<^4' 
the  glance  of  a  shrewd  woman  to  suapect  there  must 
have  been  some  previous  passage,  and  that  in  fact  a  friend, 
who  had  hitherto  avoided  the  ladies  even  to  the  extent  of 
dull  discourtesy,  had  at  last  fallen  an  easy  conqiieet  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  them. 

Outwardly,  no  doubt,  I  put  a  good  face  on  the  affair, 
but  was  betrayed  by  a  certain  embarrasBment  1  showed 
in  dividing  my  attentions  between  my  two  neighbonn. 
My  elder,  tender,  and  now  silent  friend,  I  endeavoured  to 
entertain  by  enlivening  talk,  while  by  a  friendly,  qniet, 
but  rather  deprecating  interest,  I  tiied  to  compose  mj 
new  acquaintance,  who  wonid  still  expatiate  on  the  foreign 
language,  and  as  if  blinded  by  a  light  she  had  long  been 
waiting  for,  could  not  at  once  readjust  herself  to  the 
situation. 

This  state  of  excitement  into  which  I  had  fallen 
was,  however,  destined  to  undergo  a  remarkable  revela- 
tion. Seeking  towards  evening  for  the  yonng  ladie»,  I 
found  the  elder  ones  in  a  pavilion  which  offered  the  most 
splendid  of  views.  My  eyes  swept  round  the  horizon, 
but  something  else  than  the  picturesque  landscape  hoversJ 
before  them ;  the  whole  scene  was  pervaded  by  a  tint  nut 
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to  be  ascribed  solely  to  tbe  setting  of  the  sun,  or  the 
murmurs  of  the  evening  zephyrs.  The  glowing  illumina- 
tion of  the  elevated  points,  the  cool,  blue  dusk  deepening 
in  the  hollows,  all  this  pictured  itself  to  me  as  more 
glorious  than  it  ever  seemed  before  in  oil  or  water  colours. 
I  could  not  enough  contemplate  it  all,  yet  I  felt  a  longing 
to  leave  the  place,  and  pay  homage  to  the  last  glance  of 
the  sun  in  a  small  and  sympathetic  company. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  could  not  refuse  the  invita- 
tion of  the  mother  and  her  neighbours  to  join  them, 
especially  as  they  had  made  room  for  me  at  the  window 
commanding  the  finest  view.  Listening  to  their  speeches 
I  could  not  help  obseirving  how  they  constantly  and 
endlessly  turned  on  the  subject  of  "  dowry."  All  kinds 
of  requirements  came  to  be  spoken  of,  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  different  gifts,  the  bestowals  of  the  family, 
the  varied  contributions  of  male  and  female  friends,  still 
in  part  a  secret,  and  what  not  other  details ;  all  this  I  had 
patiently  to  hear,  the  ladies  having  secured  me  for  a  late 
walk. 

The  conversation  at  last  came  to  the  subject  of  the 
bridegroom's  merits.  He  was  fkvourably  enough  des- 
cribed, yet  they  would  not,  either,  conceal  his  defects, 
hoping,  however,  that  the  grace,  the  understanding  and 
the  amiability  of  his  bride  would  suffice  to  mitigate  and 
subdue  them  in  the  future  wedded  state. 

At  last  when  the  sun  was  just  sinking  in  the  distant 
sea,  and  through  the  long  shadows  and  broken  rays  of 
light  affording  an  invaluable  view,  impatient  of  all  this 
discourse,  I  asked,  in  the  most  modest  manner,  who,  then, 
was  this  bride  ?  With  surprise  they  inquired  whether  I 
was  ignorant  of  what  was  universally  known.  It  then, 
for  the  first  time,  occurred  to  them  tnat  I  was  no  house- 
mate but  a  stranger. 

It  is  now,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  what  horror 
seized  me  when  I  learnt  how  it  was  just  the  pupil  who 
had  but  lately  become  so  dear  to  me.  The  sun  set,  and 
under  some  pretext  or  other,  I  withdrew  from  the  company 
that  all  unwittingly  had  stung  me  with  so  cruel  a  smart. 

The  transformation  of  soft  affections  one  has  for  a  time 
heedlessly  indulged  into  the  most  painful  of  experiences* 


when  one  wakens  and  finds  it  all  a  dream,  is  a  matter  of 
every  day  occurroace.  Perhaps,  however,  eome  peciiliM 
interest  will  be  felt  in  the  jiresent  case,  in  which  a  lively 
tiutual  goodwill  is  nipped  in  the  hud,  and  the  presenti- 
ment of  ail  the  future  bliss  which  such  a  relation  promiBM 
is  at  once  blasted,  I  came  late  home,  and  early  neit 
morning,  excusing  myself  from  attendance  at  dinner,  I 
sat  off  with  my  portfolio  under  my  arm,  on  a  long  ei:- 


I  had  years  and  experience  sufficient  to  enable  me  at 
once  to  rally  myself,  though  the  effort  was  painful,  "  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,"  I  exclaimed,  "  shoxild  a  fate 
like  that  of  Werther's  seek  thee  out  in  Rome  to  destroy 
for  thee  conditions  of  so  much  consequence,  and  hitheib) 
80  well  maintained." 

I  again  turned  me  instantly  to  nature  as  a  subject  for 
landscapes,  a  field  I  had  been  meanwhile  neglecting,  and 
endeavoured  to  copy  her  in  this  respect  with  all  possible 
fidelity.  I  was,  however,  more  sucoesaful  in  mastering 
her  with  my  eyea.  All  the  little  skill  in  technicalitieB  I 
possessed  hardly  sufficed  for  the  most  nnasenming  sketdi. 
All  the  sensuous  fulness,  on  the  other  hand,  whioh  that 
region  offers  us  in  rocks  and  trees,  in  acclivities  and  de- 
eUvities,  in  peaceful  lakes,  and  lively  streams ;  all  this  wsb 
grasped  by  my  eye  more  appreciatively,  if  possible,  than 
ever  before,  and  I  could  hardly  resent  the  wound  which 
had  to  such  degree  sharpened  my  inward  and  outward 
sense. 

Prom  this  point  onwards  I  can  dispose  of  my  experiences 
in  brief  strokes.  Crowds  of  visitors  thronged  the  honse, 
and  the  houses  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  now  possible 
for  people  to  avoid  each  other  without  appearance  of 
singularity,  and  a  cordial  politeness,  to  which  I  was  dis- 
posed by  my  thwarted  affection,  caused  me  to  meet  with  a 
good  reception  everywhere  in  society.  My  behavioiir  was 
generally  pleasing,  and  I  encountered  no  unpleaSMitness, 
no  misunderstandrng,  except  once  at  the  hands  of  our  host,. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  I  had  once  brought  home  with  me,  from  ■ 
wide  tour  among  the  mountains  and  woods,  the  most  da- 
lioious  mushrooms,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  cook, 
who,  highly  pleased  at  securing  an  article  of  food  rare  and 
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gteatly  prized  in  those  districts,  prepared  them  in  the 
most  tasteful  manner,  and  placed  them  on  the  table. 
Every  one  praised  them  as  exceedingly  savoury.  When, 
however,  to  my  honour,  it  was  betrayed  that  I  had 

fathered  them  in  the  wilds,  our  English  host  took  urn- 
rage,  though  only  in  secret,  at  a  stranger  having  oon- 
tributed  to  the  banquet  a  dish  of  which  the  head  of 
the  house  knew  nothing,  which  he  had  not  himself 
ordered  and  arranged ;  it  was  not  good  manners  for  any 
one  to  surprise  him  at  his  own  table,  and  supply  dainties, 
of  which  he,  the  host,  could  give  no  account.  All 
this  Hofrath  Eeiffenstein  had  to  set  forth  diplomatically 
to  me  after  dinner,  to  which,  su£fering  as  I  was  from  an 
inward  pain  that  had  little  connection  with  the  matter 
of  mushrooms,  I  modestly  rejoined  that  I  had  supposed 
the  cook  would  report  the  matter  to  his  master,  but  that 
in  fature,  should  any  like  delicacies  fall  into  my  hands 
during  my  rambles,  I  should  not  fail  to  lay  them 
personally  before  our  excellent  host  for  his  own  examina- 
tion and  satisfaction.  To  be  candid,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  host's  displeasure  arose  only  from  the  circum- 
stance that  this  generally  ambiguous  article  of  food  had 
been  put  on  the  table  without  due  examination.  The 
cook  had,  of  course,  assured  me  of  the  fact,  which  he  also 
called  to  his  master's  memory,  that  such  a  vegetable,  as  a 
particular  rarity,  was  seldom  indeed,  but  in  every  case 
with  great  satisfaction,  prepared  for  the  table  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

This  culinary  adventure  suggested  to  me,  in  my  quiet 
humour,  the  thought  how,  infected  by  a  quite  peculiar 
poison,  I  had  myself,  by  a  similar  imprudence,  fallen 
into  the  danger  of  poisoning  a  whole  parly. 

It  was  easy  for  me  to  carry  out  the  .resolution  I  had 
adopted.  I  contrived  at  once  to  evade  the  English  lessons 
by  abseuting  myself  in  the  morning,  and  never  again 
approached  the  pupil  I  secretly  loved,  except  in  the 
company  of  several  persons. 

Very  soon  this  relationship,  too,  adjusted  itself  in  my 
BO  busy  mind ;  and  that  in  a  very  pleasing  way ;  for  as  I 
now  regarded  her  as  bride,  as  future  spouse,  her  character 
elevated  itself  in  my  eyes  out  of  the  state  of  trivial  girl- 
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hood.  And  now,  turning  to  her  the  old 
a  higher,  nnegoietic  form,  as  one  who  has  emancipated 
himself  from  the  trammels  of  giddy-minded  youth,  I  very 
soon  attained  to  the  fiiendlieBt  easy  feeling  in  relation  to 
her-  My  service — if  my  free  attentions  towarda  her  may 
be  BO  named — was  altogether  innocent  of  importnnitj, 
and  on  meeting  her  partook  rather  of  the  character  of 
reverence.  She,  too,  when  she  came  to  understand  how 
the  relationship  in  which  she  stood  was  known  to  me, 
had  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  behaviour. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  moreover,  seeing  how  I  mixed 
freely  with  every  one,  noticed  nothing  or  put  no  ill 
construction  on  anything,  and  so  the  days  and  hoan 
pnrsued  their  quiet,  comfortable  course. 

Much  might  be  said  of  our  manifold  entertainment 
Among  other  things  there  was  a  theatre  there,  where  the 
Punchinello  we  had  so  often  clapped  bands  to  during 
Carnival,  and  who,  during  the  rest  of  bis  time,  plied  his 
cobbler  trade,  appeared  in  our  rural  retreat  also  as  a 
respectable  little  citizen,  amused  us  with  his  pantomimic, 
mimic  and  laconic  absurdities,  and  transported  ub  into  a 
highly  enjoyable  nullity  of  esistenco. 

Letters  from  home  had,  meanwhile,  made  me  perceive 
that  my  so  long  projected,  ever  postponed,  and  finally  bo 
hastily  undertaken  journey  to  Italy,  had  excited  some 
degree  of  restlesaneas  and  impatience  among  the  friends  1 
had  left  behind,  had  even  called  forth  in  them  the  wish 
to  follow  me  and  share  in  the  happiness  of  which  my 
joyous  and  instructive  letters  conveyed  the  most  favour- 
able impression.  No  doubt,  too,  in  the  intellectual  anil 
art-loving  circle  of  the  Duchess  Amalia,  Italy  was  at  all 
times  wont  to  be  regarded  as  the  new  Jerusalem  for 
people  of  true  culture ;  and  in  all  boarts  and  minds  there 
ever  prevailed  a  longing  for  the  soil  suoh  as  only  Mignon 
could  adequately  express.  The  dams  of  pent-up  feeling 
at  last  burst,  and  gradually  it  came  clearly  to  light  that 
the  Duchess  Amalia,  with  her  circle  on  one  side,  and 
Herder  and  the  younger  Dalberg  on  the  other,  were  making 
earnest  preparations  for  crossing  tbe  Alps.  My  advice 
to  them  was  to  let  the  winter  pass  by  and  to  make  foi 
Rome  in  the  mid  season  of  the  year,  then  to  press  forthw 
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and  enjoy  all  that  the  environs  of  the  old  world  city,  etc., 
as  also  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  might  oflfer. 

This  my  advice,  honest  and  practical  though  it  was, 
was  not  without  some  reference  to  my  own  advantage. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  spending  remarkable  days  of  my  life 
in  the  most  foreign  situations,  among  entirely  foreign 
people,  and  was  truly  rejoicing  afresh  in  a  state  of  pure  and 
whole  humanity,  as  I  had  now  long  found  it  in  accidental 
but  yet  natural  relations  with  strangers.  An  exclusive 
home  circle,  on  the  other  hand,  a  life  among  completely 
known  and  kindred  persons,  brings  us  in  the  end  into 
the  strangest  predicament.  Out  of  mutual  endurance, 
sympathy  and  deprivation  arises  a  certain  half-way  feeling 
of  resignation  in  which  by  force  of  habit,  pain  and  joy, 
chagrin  and  comfort  mutually  cancel  each  other.  In  this 
way  is  generated  a  compromising  factor,  so  to  speak, 
wbSch  altogether  abolishes  the  character  of  particular 
events,  so  that  at  last,  in  striving  after  convenience, 
you  give  yourself  with  free  soul  neither  to  pain  nor 
pleasure. 

Seized  by  such  considerations  and  presentiments,  I 
definitely  decided  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  my  friends 
in  Italy.  That  my  way  of  looking  at  things  would  not 
at  once  become  theirs,  was  all  the  more  evident  to  me 
that  I  had  myself  been  struggling  for  a  whole  year  to  get 
rid  of  those  chimerical  representations  and  forms  of 
thought  prevalent  in  the  north,  and  under  a  heaven-blue 
vault  to  habituate  myself  to  freer  views  and  a  freer  sense 
of  life.  In  the  middle  of  my  Italian  residence  the 
travellers  from  Germany  I  met  were  always  my  principal 
grievance.  That  which  it  was  obligatory  on  them  tp 
drop  acquaintance  with-  they  sought  out,  and  that 
which  they  had  long  been  aspiring  after,  they  oould 
not  recognise,  though  it  lay  under  their  noses.  I  found 
it  always  hard  enough  by  thinking  and  working  to  keep 
on  the  way  I  had  recognised  and  chosen  as  the  right  one. 

Germans,  who  were  strangers  to  me,  I  could  avoid. 
Persons,  however,  so  nearly  connected  with  me,  so  revered 
and  loved,  would  by  their  errors  and  half  perceptions, 
nay,  even  by  their  falling  into  my  way  of  thinking,  have 
disturbed  and  encumbered  me.     The  traveller  from  the 
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north  fancies  he  comee  to  Komo  to  supplement  hU 
existence,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  manhood.  Gradually, 
however,  to  his  great  discomfort,  he  becomes  BenBible  that 
nothing  less  is  necessary  on  his  part  than  an  entire 
change  of  sense,  than  a  beginning  at  the  beginning. 

Though  aU  this  was  perfectly  clear  to  me,  I  prudently 
let  the  day  and  hour  for  taking  action  on  it  remain  in 
uncertainty,  and  meanwhile  continued  nnintermittently 
to  make  the  best  use  of  ray  time.  Independent  reflection, 
attention  to  the  views  of  others,  practical  experiments  on 
my  own  part — these  ceaselessly  followed  each  other  to 
their  mutual  relief  and  mutual  benefit. 

In  this,  too,  I  was  particularly  assisted  by  the  partici- 
pation of  Heinrich  Mayer  from  Zurich,  whose  intercouree 
with  me,  though  not  frequent,  was  beneficial.  Diligent 
and  strict  with  himself,  this  artist  turned  his  time  to 
better  account  than  did  the  circle  of  younger  men,  who 
oarelesaly  imagined  they  could  combine  earnest  progress 
in  artistic  thought  and  skill  with  a  gay,  tumultuous  life. 


Bonte,  3  November,  17S7. 

Kayser  is  come,  though  the  whole  week  I  have  not 
written  about  it.  He  is  first  tuning  his  pianoforte,  aud 
gradually  the  opera  will  be  produced.  His  presenofl 
again  curiously  fits  in  with  my  labours,  and  I  see  one 
needs  but  quietly  to  pursue  one's  course  ;  the  days  bring 
with  them  the  best  gifts  as  well  as  the  worst  mishaps. 

The  reception  of  my  Egmonl  makes  me  happy,  and  1 
trust  it  will  lose  nothing  by  a  second  reading.  At  all 
events  I  know  how  much  I  have  worked  into  it,  mors 
than  can  be  read  out  of  it  all  at  once,  Tho  features  in  it 
you  praise  were  those  I  was  aiming  to  produce  :  if  yon  tell 
me  I  have  been  successful  in  this,  my  purpose  by  it  has 
been  attained.  It  was  a  harder  task  than  can  be  ei- 
pressed,  a  task,  indeed,  I  could  never  have  accomplished 
without  boundless  freedom  outwardly  and  inwardly.    Jurt 
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tMnk  of  all  that  is  implied  in  undertaking  a  work  written 
twelve  years  earlier,  in  completing  it  without  recasting 
it.  The  particular  circumstances  of  the  time  have  both 
aggravated  and  facilitated  the  labour.  There  are  yet  two 
stones  lying  on  the  road  before  me,  Faust  and  Tasso. 
The  merciful  gods  being  now,  however,  apparently  in- 
clined to  release  me  for  the  future  from  the  punishment 
of  Sisyphus,  I  hope  to  get  these  clumps  also  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  This  attained,  I  will  take  in  hand  some- 
thing fresh,  desirous  as  I  am  to  deserve  the  approval  your 
love  bestows  on  me  undeservedly. 

What  you  say  about  Clara  I  do  not  quite  understand, 
and  await  your  next  letter.  I  see  well  that  you  miss  a 
nuance  between  the  girl  and  the  goddess.  As,  however,  I 
have  kept  her  relation  to  Egmont  exclusively  in  view ;  as 
I  found  her  love  more  on  the  conception  she  has  of  the 
perfection  of  her  lover,  and  make  her  bliss  consist  more  in 
the  eujoyment  of  the  boundless  feeling  that  such  a  man 
should  belong  to  her  than  in  any  voluptuousness;  as, 
farther,  I  make  her  appear  in  the  character  of  a  heroine  ; 
as,  moreover,  with  the  intense  feeling  of  the  eternity  of 
love,  she  wanders  after  her  lover,  and  at  last,  through  a 
transfiguring  dream,  appears  glorified  before  his  soul,  I 
do  not  know  where  I  am  to  put  the  intermediate  nuanccy 
though  I  confess  that  from  the  exigencies  of  the  dramatic 
pasteboard  and  lath  work  the  shades  of  character  I  refer  to 
above  are  perhaps  too  far  removed  and  disconnected,  or 
rather  their  connection  is  too  slightly  indicated.  Perhaps 
a  second  reading  will  help  t^e  matter ;  perhaps  your  next 
letter  will  give  me  more  particulars. 

Angelica  has  drawn  and  Lips  engraved  a  frontispiece 
for  Egjnont,  such  as  at  least  would  not  have  been  drawn 
and  engraved  in  Germany. 


Unfortunately  I  must  for  the  present  wholly  lay  aside 
plastic  art,  otherwise  I  shall  not  get  done  with  my 
dramatic  pieces,  which,  to  be  anything,  require  all  my 
composure  and  quiet  industry.  Claudine  is  now  fairly  in 
hand,  is,  so  to  say,  being  executed  quite  anew,  and  the  old 
chaff  of  my  existence  winnowed  out. 


Borne,  10th  Noeember,  1787. 

Kayaer  is  now  here,  and  music  beiiig  added  to  the  reel, 
life  becomes  tbree-foM,  He  la  an  excellent,  good  man, 
and  ffts  in  with  ua  who  -veritably  lead  a  life  as  natnisl 
as  ia  anywhere  to  he  found  on  this  globe.  Tischbein 
returns  from  Naples,  and  quarters  and  everything  else 
must  be  re-arraiiged  for  both  here ;  yet  with  such  good 
natures  as  we  are,  things  will  get  all  into  their  proper 
groove  again  in  a  week, 

I  have  proposed  to  the  Dowager-Dnohess  that  she  allow 
me  the  sum  of  two  hundred  zechini  to  be  laid  out  in  tha 
purchase  of  different  little  works  of  art.  Back  me  up  in 
this  proposal  as  you  find  it  in  my  letter  to  her.  I  do  not 
need  the  money  at  once,  nor  all  in  a  Itinip,  Thia  ie  an 
important  affair,  the  whole  compass  of  which  you  will 
easily  comprehend ;  and  you  would  still  more  reoogniae  tha 
neceasity  and  expediency  of  my  counsel  and  request,  were 
yon  aware  of  the  situation  here,  which  ia  all  clear  to  ma. 
By  a  collection  of  trifles  I  prepare  her  much  pleasure;  and 
when  she  sees  the  things  here  I  gindually  get  made,  then 
I  shall  still  with  them  the  desire  of  posseaaion  whiok 
ariaea  in  the  breast  of  every  new-comer,  whoever  he  oi 
she  be,  and  which  with  a  painful  resignation  ahe  might 
suppress  or  gratify  at  much  cost  and  loss.  Whole  sheets 
might  yet  be  written  on  this  subject. 

The  news  of  the  approval  my  Egmont  meets  gladdnu 
me  to  the  heart.  I  have  never  written  any  piece  with 
more  freedom  of  mind,  nor  hftve  finished  any  with  greater 
conscientiousness.  Yet  it  ia  difficult,  after  you  have  done 
something  different,  to  satisfy  the  reader ;  he  always  il» 
sires  something  in  the  style  of  the  former.  ' 

Rome,  2ith  NovenAer. 
In  your  last  letter  you  make  inquiry  about  the  colour 
of  the  landscape  in  these  regions.  In  thia  I  can  answer 
you  that  in  bright  days,  especially  in  Autumn,  the  land- 
scape is  80  rich  in  colours  that  it  must  appear  bright  in  eveiy 
copy,  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  send  you  some  drawing! 
by  a  German  now  in  Naples  ;  the  watur-colonrs  are  so  far 
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below  the  splendour  of  nature  and  yet  you  will  fancy  them 
to  be  impossible.  The  prettiest  thing  about  it  is  that  at 
a  short  distance  the  lively  colours  become  subdued  by  the 
atmospheric  tone,  and  that  the  contrasts  of  cold  and  warm 
tones — as  they  are  called — stand  displayed  to  view.  The 
blue,  clear  shades  contrast  so  charmingly  with  the  bright 
green,  yellow,  red  and  brown,  and  mingle  with  the  blue- 
tinted,  dewy  distance.  It  is  at  once  splendour  and  har- 
mony, a  graduation  in  the  whole,  of  which  in  the  north  you 
have  no  conception.  With  you  all  is  either  hard  or  dull, 
bright  or  monotonous.  At  all  events,  I  remember  seldom 
to  have  seen  single  pictures  giving  any  foretaste  of  what  I 
now  see  daily  and  hourly  before  me.  Perhaps  now,  how- 
ever, that  my  eye  is  more  trained,  I  might  find  more 
beauties  in  the  north  too. 

For  the  rest,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  now  see  almost  clear 
before  me  the  right  road  to  all  plastic  arts,  but  am  also 
the  better  able  to  measure  their  distance  and  remoteness. 
I  am  already  too  old  ever  to  become  anything  better 
than  a  bungler.  I  see  also  how  others  get  on,  find 
many  on  the  right  track,  but  no  one  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. With  this,  too,  therefore,  it  is  as  with  Happiness 
and  Wisdom,  they  hover  before  us  as  original  images,  but 
at  most  we  toach  in  reality  only  the  hem  of  their  gar- 
ments. 

Kayser's  arrival,  and  getting  the  household  arrange- 
ments with  him  a  little  settled,  has  kept  me  back  to  some 
extent :  my  works  have  been  suspended.  Now  things  are 
again  on  the  move  and  my  operas  are  near  being  done. 
He  is  very  brave,  sensible,  orderly  and  sedate,  as  sure  and 
steady  in  his  art  as  possible ;  a  man  of  healthful  influence. 
Withal,  too,  he  has  a  goodness  of  heart,  a  true  eye  for  life 
and  society,  which  makes  his  otherwise  strict  character 
more  lissome  and  imparts  to  Ins  intercourse  a  peculiar 
winning  grace.    - 


Narrative. — ^November. 

While,  therefore,  I  was  nursing  the  secret  thought  of  a 
gradual  emancipation,  a  new  tie  was  prepared  for  me  by 
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the  arrival  of  a  reswlute  early  friend,  Chrietoph  Kayeer, 
a  native  of  Frankfort,  who  had  come  hither  at  the  Bams 
time  with  Klingerand  the  rest  of  ub.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  peculiar  mnBical  talent,  he  had  years  ago,  while  under- 
taking the  composition  of  Jest,  Cunning  and  Bevenge,  hiaa 
begim  enitable  music  for  Egmont.  I  had  announced  to 
him  from  Eome  the  despatch  of  this  latter  work,  of  which 
I  retained  a  copy  in  my  hands.  Instead  of  a  voluminons 
correspondence  on  the  subject  it  was  deemed  advisable  he 
should  join  us  without  delay.  He  therefore  straightway 
fled  express  to  us  through  Italy,  reached  as  in  a  short  time, 
and  wae  received  asa  friend  by  the  ciroleof  artists  who  had 
fixed  their  head-quarters  in  the  Corso  opposite  Rondanini 

Here,  however,  instead  of  the  necessary  composure 
unity,  there  soon  appeared  distraction  and  rupture. 

First  of  all,  several  days  passed  in  procuring  a  piano- 
forte, trying  it,  tuning  it,  and  rightly  placing  it,  pointB 
which  could  never  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
self-willed  artist's  humour.  Very  soon,  however, 
expense  of  trouHe  and  time  was  compensated  by  the  per- 
formances of  a  very  expert  talent,  completely  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  die  time,  and  able  to  render  vrith  fadhty 
the  most  difficult  works  then  produced.  To  enable  the 
musical  historian  at  once  to  distinguiah  the  period  in 
question,  I  remark  that  at  that  time  Schubert  was  deemed 
beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry,  and  that  the  test  of  a  practised 
pianoforte  player  was  then  understood  to  be  the  execution 
of  yariationB,  in  which  a  simple  theme,  elaborated  in  the 
most  artful  manner,  holds  the  listener  in  astonishnaent  till 
at  last  its  recurrence  to  a  natural  form  allows  him  to 
draw  free  breath  again. 

Kayser  brought  with  him  the  symphony  to  EgmoTtl, 
on  this  side,  therefore,  encouraged  laj  farther  endeavoure, 
which,  both  from  external  impulse  and  inward  bias,  were 
jnore  than  ever  directed  to  the  musical  drama. 

Ermn  und  Elmire,  as  also  Ciaudine  von  Villa  Bella,  had 
now  also  to  be  sent  to  Germany ;  but  through  my  elaboia' 
tion  of  Egmtmt,  the  standard  I  imposed  on  myself,  in  pespect. 
to  the  satisfactoriness  of  my  work,  had  risen  to  Bach  a 
degree  that  I  could  no  longer  prevail  on  myself  to  let 
them  pass  in  their  first  fona.    A  great  deal  in  them  in 
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th6  way  of  lyrics  was  dear  and  precious  to  me,  as  testify- 
ing to  many  hours  of  foolish,  perhaps,  but  yet  happy, 
experience,  as  well  as  hours  of  pain  and  distress,  to  all 
which  youth,  in  its  heedless  impetuousness,  is  so  exposed. 
The  prose  dialogue,  on  the  other  hand,  had  too  great  a 
resemblance  to  those  French  operettas,  for  which  indeed 
we  cherish  a  kindly  remembrance,  as  having  first  presen- 
ted to  us  on  our  boards  a  cheerful  musical  existence,  but 
which  no  longer  satisfied  me,  a  naturalised  Italian,  im- 
patient of  seeing  the  melodious  song  concatenated  by 
anything  inferior  to  a  recitative  or  declamatory  song.  In 
this  sense  both  operas  will  now  be  found  fashioned.  The 
compositions  made  for  them  have  here  and  there  given 
pleasure,  and  holding  their  own  as  they  did  in  their  day, 
they  have  with  the  text  swum  down  the  dramatic 
stream. 

It  is  customary  to  rail  at  the  Italian  texts,  and  to  repeat 
phrases  in  vogue  respecting  them  which  mean  nothing. 
They  are  no  doubt  light  and  frolicsome,  imposing  no 
greater  demands  on  the  composer  and  singer  than  both  are 
ready  to  comply  with.  Without  venturing  on  any  wide 
discussion  of  the  subject,  I  recall  the  text  of  the  Secret 
Marricbge,  The  author  of  this  opera  is  unknown,  but  who- 
ever he  be,  he  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  who  have  ever 
worked  in  this  department.  I  made  it  my  aim  to  labour 
in  the  same  sense,  and  in  like  freedom  to  work  for  defihite 
objects,  and  I  know  not  myself  how  far  I  have  approached 
my  goal.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  had  for  a  consider- 
able time  been  involved  with  my  friend  Kayser  in  an 
enterprise  which  gradually  gave  me  ever  more  misgivings 
and  appeared  ever  less  practicable. 

Let  that  very  innocent  season  in  the  history  of  the 
German  Opera  be  called  to  mind  when  a  simple  interlude 
like  the  Serva  Padrona,  by  Pergolese,  was  sure  of  good 
reception  and  applause.  At  that  time  appeared  a  German 
Buffo  of  the  name  of  Berger  with  his  wife,  an  attractive 
stately,  clever  woman.  These  two,  assuming  but  a  sorry 
disguise,  and  having  but  a  poor  exhibition  to  make  in 
the  way  of  music,  gave  many  private  representations  of 
joyous,  diverting  effect,  their  pieces  always  ending  in  the 
exposure  and  humiliation  of  an  old  enamoured  fooL 
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I  thoreforQ  hit  on  ths  conception  of  a  third  intermedial^ 
And  easily  supplied  voice,  and  bo  years  ago  there  aroee  tbt 
opera,  Jeat,  Chmning  and  Revenge,  which  I  sent  to  EayM 
in  Znrioh ;  bnt  who,  as  an  earnest,  conBoientious,  man,  went 
too  seriously  to  work,  treating  the  piece  too  elaborately. 
I  had  myself  transgreBsed  the  limits  of  the  interlude,  mwE 
the  unimposing  subject  developed  so  many  singing  piecw, 
that  even  with  a  spare  cursory  music,  three  persons  conU 
hardly  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  representation.  Kaysa 
however,  worked  out  the  aire  in  full,  according  to  old 
style,  and  happily  enough,  too,  in  particular  parts,  il 
may  be  aBserted,  as  also  not  without  graoe  when  viewrf 
as  a  whole. 

But  how  and  where  was  this  to  be  represented  ?  Vtt 
happily  it  suffered,  according  to  former  economical  prift- 
ciples,  from  a  paucity  of  voices.  It  did  not  go  beytmi 
a  trio,  and  at  last  we  should  have  been  only  too  happy  U 
animate  the  doctor's  treacle  pots,  in  order  to  gain  an 
orchestra.  All  our  endeavours,  therefore,  in  the  way  oi 
simplification  and  limitation  went  for  naught  when  UozaS 
stepped  on  the  scene.  The  Abduction  from  tite  Seraglio  pm 
everything  elso  in  the  shade,  and  as  far  as  oonoemed  th 
theatre,  complete  silence  settled  down  on  our  oardnlh 
laboured  piece.  

Our  Eayser's  presence  now  raised  and  developed  our  Ion 
of  music,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  theatric* 
exhibitions.  He  was  careful  in  his  attendance  at  chmii 
festivals,  and  we  fonnd  ouTBolves  induced  to  listen  widi 
him  to  the  festive  music  performed  on  such  occasions 
We  found  it  no  doubt  already  much  secularized,  aw 
provided  with  a  complete  orchestra,  though  song  still  evq 
predominated.  I  remember  hearing  for  the  first  time,  c* 
a  St.  Cecilia's  day,  a  bravura  with  accompanying  chonu 
Its  influence  on  me  was  extraordinary,  such  as  it  stil 
ever  exercises  on  the  public  when  the  like  comes  to  h 
performed  in  an  opera. 

Besidea  this,  Kayser  had  the  additional  virtue,  that 
being  interested  in  the  old  music,  and  earnestly  intent  « 
tracing  the  history  of  music,  he  busied  himself  much  ia 
libraries,  his  diligence  meeting  with  special  reward  in  ths 
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Hmerva.  His  book-hunting  had,  moreover,  this  result, 
that  he  drew  our  attention  to  the  older  copper-plates  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  not  neglecting  to  bring  to  our 
Femembrance,  for  example,  the  Speculum  Bomanse  Magnifi- 
eentim,  the  architecture  of  Lomazzo,  as  also  the  later 
AdnUranda  Bomse  and  other  such  works.  These  collections 
of  book«  and  plates,  to  which  the  rest  of  us,  also,  accord- 
ingly made  pilgrimage,  have  a  particularly  high  value 
"when  seen  in  good  copies ;  they  bring  home  to  us  that 
earlier  period  in  which  antiquity  was  regarded  with 
earnestness  and  awe,  and  its  remains  were  copied  in 
energetic  characters.  In  this  way  we  approached  the 
Colossi,  for  example,  as  they  yet  stood  on  the  old  spot  in 
the  Colonna  gardens ;  while  the  half  ruin  of  the  Septi- 
ssonium  of  Severus  still  presented  us  with  a  tolerable  con- 
ception of  this  vanished  building.  St.  Peter's  too,  without, 
fagade,  the  great  centre  without  cupola,  the  old  Vatican, 
in  whose  court  gymnastics  could  yet  be  held — everything 
carried  your  mind  back  into  the  olden  time,  and  also 
showed  you  clearly  what  changes  the  two  following 
centuries  had  effected,  and  how,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  they 
had  laboured  to  restore  the  destroyed  and  to  overtake  the 
neglected.  

Heinrich  Meyer,  from  Zurich,  whom  I  have  already 
often  had  occasion  to  mention,  however  retired  he  lived, 
and  however  diligent  he  was,  scarcely  ever  failed  to  show 
himself  where  anything  of  consequence  was  to  be  seen  or 
learnt;  for  other  people  sought  and  desired  his  society, 
"which  was  ever  as  modest  as  it  was  instructive.  He 
quietly  pursued  the  sure  path  which  had  been  opened  by 
Winckelmann  and  Mengs,  and  knowing  as  he  did  how  to 
represent  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  in  Seidelmann's  style 
antique  busts  with  sepia,  no  one  found  more  opportunity 
than  he  to  examine  and  make  acquaintance  with  the 
gentle  gradations  of  earlier  and  later  art. 

When,  accordingly,  we  made  preparations  for  paying  a 
torchlight  visit  to  the  museums  both  of  the  Vatican  and 
of  the  Capitol,  a  visit  desired  alike  by  all  strangers,  artists, 
connoisseurs  and  laics,  Meyer  joined  us;  and  among  my 
papers  I  find  an  essay  of  his  conferring  permanent  signifi* 


cance  on  a  delightful  walk  of  tliis  kind  among  tlie  moflt 
Bplenditl  remains  of  art,  whicli  hovers  boforo  the  aoul  like 
a  rapturous  though  gradually  vanishing  dream — and  oa 
its  advantageous  efl'ecte  on  knowledge  and  insight. 

"  The  custom  of  visiting  the  great  Koiaan  Museums, 
for  example  the  Muaeo  Pio-Clementino,  in  the  Vaticnn, 
the  Capitoline,  &c.,  by  the  light  of  wax-torchoB  appean 
to  hava  heen  rather  new  in  the  80'8  of  the  last  ceatory; 
it  is,  however,  not  known  to  me  when  exactly  it  com 
menoed, 

"  The  advantages  of  ioreh-iUumination, — Each  subject 
thereby  comes  to  be  contemplated  singly  and  detached 
from  all  the  others,  the  spectator's  attenticin  being 
directed  exclusively  on  it.  Then,  in  the  powerful,  effective 
toreh-light,  all  the  tender  nuances  of  the  works  come 
far  more  distinctly  to  light;  all  disturbing  reflections 
(especially  noxious  in  the  case  of  brilliantly  polished 
statues)  cease,  the  shades  become  more  definite,  the  illU' 
mined  parts  come  out  more  clearly,  A  main  advantage, 
however,  unquestionably  is  that  works  unfavourably 
situated  are  by  this  means  seen  to  due  advantage.  Tl^ 
Laocoon,  for  example,  in  the  niche  where  it  stood,  oould  be 
properly  seen  only  by  torch-light,  no  immediate  eun-light 
falling  on  it,  but  only  a  reflection  from  the  small  round 
court  of  the  Belvedere  which  is  surrounded  by  a  coltuonaL 
hall.  The  same  was  the  ceisd  with  the  Apollo  and  the 
so-called  Anlinous  (^Meroury),  Still  more  necessary  ttob 
torch-iltumination  to  seo  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  tbo 
Nile  as  also  Meleager.  To  no  other  antique  ia  tcrdv- 
illumination  so  advantageous  as  to  the  so-called  Phoeton, 
as  only  in  that  way,  and  not  by  ordinary  light,  on  aooonni 
of  it-8  unfavourable  situation,  can  you  perceive  the  parts 
of  the  body  shining  with  such  wonderful  tendemea 
through  the  simple  dress.  Beautifully,  too,  comes  out 
the  excellent  torso  of  a  sitting  Bacchug,  as  also  the  nppei 
part  of  a  Bacchus-statue  with  beautiful  head,  and  the 
half-figure  of  a  Triton;  above  all  else,  however,  the  wonder 
of  art,  the  celebrated  Torso  whioh  can  never  be  em 

.  the  Capitoline   Musenm  aa 
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general,  it  is  true,  of  less  importance  than  those  in  the 
Museo  Pio-Clementino,  yet  there  are  some  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  and  it  is  well,  in  order  to  become  duly  instructed 
in  their  merits,  to  see  them  under  torch-illumination. 
The  so-called  Pyrrhus,  of  excellent  workmanship,  stands  on 
the  stair,  where  it  receives  no  day-light  at  all.  On  the 
gallery  in  front  of  the  piUars  stands  a  beautiful  half- 
figure  >ken  for  a  draped  Venus,  which  receives  but  a 
sorry  light  from  three  sides.  The  naked  Venus,  the  most 
beautiful  statue  of  the  kind  in  Kome,  does  not  appear  to 
advantage  by  day-light,  set  up  as  it  is  in  a  comer  room ; 
and  the  beautiful  draped  Juno,  so-called,  is  placed  on 
the  wall  between  windows  which  aflford  it  but  a  poor 
side-light.  The  celebrated  Ariadne-hea.d,  again,  in  the 
miscellaneous  room,  appears  in  all  its  glory  only  by  torch- 
light. There  are  other  objects,  besides,  in  this  museum  un- 
favourably placed,  where  torch-illumination  is  altogether 
necessary  to  see  them  rightly  and  estimate  them  according 
to  their  merits. 

"As  so  many  usages,  however,  are,  through  fashion, 
turned  to  abuses,  so  is  it,  also,  with  torch-illumination. 
It  can  be  of  advantage  only  when  the  purpose  intended  by 
it  is  understood.  In  the  case  of  monuments  which,  like 
those  we  have  above  enumerated,  receive  but  a  pitiful  share 
of  day-light,  torch-illumination  is  necessary,  bringing  into 
more  distinct  view,  as  it  does,  the  reliefs  and  depths  and 
the  transition  of  the  parts  into  each  other.  Eminently 
favourable,  however,  is  this  device  in  the  case  of  works 
of  the  very  best  period  of  art,  when  the  torch-bearer  and 
the  spectator  know  how  to  use  it.  It^  service  is  to  show 
better  the  proportions  of  a  work  of  that  class  and  bring 
out  its  tenderest  nv^inceg.  Works  of  the  old  style  of  art, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  powerful,  and  even  those  of 
high  style,  have  not  much  to  gain  by  torch-illumination, 
if  they  otherwise  stand  in  clear  light ;'  for  how  should 
the  artists  of  that  time,  not  being  versed  in  the  properties 
of  light  and  shade,  have  planned  and  wrought  their 
works  with  a  view  to  light  and  shade?  The  same  remaik 
applies  to  works  of  a  later  period  when  the  artists  began 
to  grow  more  careless,  and  taste  had  so  far  degenerated 
that,  in  plastic  works,  attention  was  no  longer  paid  to 
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light  and  shade,  and  the  doctrine  of  proportiona  wm 
forgotten.  What  use  can  torch-illnmination  serve  in  the 
case  of  monnments  of  thia  kind  ?  " 

On  such  a  festive  occasion  it  ia  proper  to  call  to  remem- 
hrance  Herr  Hirt  as  well,  who,  in  more  than  one  way, 
was  of  service  and  fnrtherance  to  our  society.  Bora  at 
Piirstenberg  in  1750,  after  completing  his  etudies  in  the 
ancient  authors  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  betake 
hhnself  to  Kome.  He  arrived  there  several  years  before 
me,  and  studied  in  the  moat  earnest  fashion  old  and 
modem  architecture  and  sculpture  of  every  kind,  qnali 
fying  himself  as  an  iDstructive  guide  for  inquisitive 
strangers.  To  me,  too,  with  belf-«acrificing  tindneaa,  he 
rendered  this  politeness. 

His  main  study  was  architecture,  though  he  did  not 
withhold  his  attention  from  claseical  localities  and  oo  many 
other  remarkable  things.  His  theoretic  views  on  art 
gave  rise  to  lively  discusHions  in  controversial  and  partisan 
Itome.  rrom  divei^ing  views  there  arises,  especially  in 
that  city,  where  in  aU  placeG  and  at  all  times  the  talk  tnrae 
on  art,  all  maimer  of  speech  on  one  side  and  the  other, 
stimulating  and  instructing  the  mind  in  the  presence  ol 
such  important  objects.  Our  Hirt's  principle  was  based 
on  the  derivation  of  Greek  and  Eoman  arcluteeture  from 
the  oldest  andmoet  necessary  wooden  erections,  a  principle 
which  determined  his  distribution  of  praise  and  blame  in 
regard  to  modem  structures ;  and  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion of  his  he  was  expert  in  citing  history  and  extant 
examples.  Others,,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
in  architecture,  as  in  every  other  art,  tasteful  fictions  also 
played  their  part,  a  feature  which  the  architect  ought  never 
to  leave  out  of  account,  seeing  that  in  the  manifold  oaseS' 
whiah  come  before  him  he  is  obliged  to  help  himself,  ncnr 
in  this  and  now  in  that  manner,  and  to  deviate  from  strict 

In  respect  to  beauty,  too,  he  often  fell  into  discrepancy 
with  other  artists,  basing  it  as  hedidonthecharaeteristio, 
a  position  in  which  he  was  so  far  supported  by  those 
who  maintained  that  a  predominating  character  mnst, 
assuredly,  be  at  the  basis  of  every  artistic  work,  but  that 
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fche  manipulation  must  be  directed  by  the  sense  of  beauty 
md  by  taste,  whose  office  it  is  to  present  each  particular 
3haracter  in  its  due  proportion  and  grace. 

Art,  however,  consisting  in  doing  and  not  in  speaking, 
ind  yet  people  being  always  disposed  more  for  speaking 
than  doing,  it  may  easily  be  comprehended  that  such 
iiscussions  as  the  above  knew  no  end,  being  still  continued 
iown  to  the  latest  times  in  all  their  pristine  keenness. 

If  the  diflference  of  views  among  the  artists  gave  rise  to 
nany  unpleasantnesses,  and  even  to  estrangements  between 
3ach  other,  it  sometimes  served,  though  seldom,  to  give 
rise  to  amusing  occurrences.  The  following  instance 
oQay  be  given : — 

A  number  of  artists,  having  spent  the  afternoon  in 
bhe  Vatican,  and  going  home  late,  to  avoid  the  long 
way  through  the  town  to  their  quarters,  directed  their 
steps  to  the  gate  of  the  Colonnade,  along  the  vineyards 
stretching  to  the  Tiber.  On  the  road  they  had  struck  up 
in  argu^nent  and  came  in  full  dispute  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  continuing  the  discussion  in  the  boat  in  which  they 
were  ferried  across.  Landing  at  Ripetta  they  found  it 
would  be  necessary  to  separate  there,  and  thus  see  their 
arguments,  which  had  just  been  fairly  started  on  both 
sides,  strangled  in  the  birth.  They  therefore  unanimously 
igreed  to  keep  together  and  be  ferried  across  and  back 
igain  till  they  had  concluded  the  debate.  On  touching 
Ripetta  a  second  time  they  were  just  in  the  full  flood 
3f  their  argument,  and  demanded  of  the  ferryman  to 
repeat  the  transit.  He,  for  his  part,  made  no  objections, 
seeing  each  crossing  entitled  him  to  a  bajocco  from  each 
person,  a  gain  not  otherwise  to  be  expected  at  that  late 
liour  of  the  day.  In  all  stillness,  therefore,  he  went  on 
rowing  back  and  forward,  and  when  his  little  son,  fairly 
puzzled  at  the  affair,  asked  his  father  what  it  meant,  the 
boatman  replied  with  entire  composure,  "  It's  more  than  I 
Ipiow,  but  in  any  case  they  are  crazy." 

About  this  time,  enclosed  in  a  packet  from  home,  I 
received  the  following  letter : — 
*' Monsieur,  je  ne  suis  pas  etonn6  que  vous  ayez  de 
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s  leclenra ;  tant  de  gens  aiment  mieiix  parler  quo 
Beiitix,  maia  jl  faut  lea  plaindre  et  bo  feliciter  de  ne  paa. 
leur  reBaembler. 

"  Oui,  MoBBicur,  je  voub  dois  la  meillenre  action  de 
Tie,  par  conBequent  la  raoine  d©  pluaieura  autres,  et  pew 
moi  votre  livre  est  bon.  Si  j'avaifi  le  bonlieur  d'habit«r 
le  mSme  pays  qne  toub,  j'iraia  voub  embrasser  et  vous  dira 
mon  Becret,  mais  malbenreusemeot  j'en  habite 
pereoiine  ne  croirait  au  motif  qui  vient  de  me  determiner 
I  cette  doBiarcbe,  Soyez  satisfait,  Monfiieur,  d'avolr 
pu  fL  300  lieues  de  votre  demeure  ramener  le  cteur  d'na 
jeune  bomme  Eb  I'lioiiii^tete  et  ^  la  vertu,  toute  une  familla 
va  Stre  tranquille,  et  mon  cceur  jonit  d'lme  bonne  action. 
Si  j'avaie  dea  talens,  des  lumiSres  ou  un  rang  qui  me  fit 
influer  hut  le  Bort  deB  hommes,  je  vous  diraia  moii  nom, 
maia  je  ne  buib  rien  et  je  Buia  ce  que  je  ne  voudraia  fitre.  Je 
aonhaite,  Monsieur,  que  voue  eoyez  jeune,  que  voub  ayei 
le  gofit  d'ficrire,  que  voua  soyez  I'epous  d'une  Charlotte  qui 
n'avait  point  vu  de  Werthcr,  et  voua  aerez  lo  plus  heureux 
dcB  bommea  ;  oar  je  croie  que  voub  aimez  la  vertu,"  " 
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Borne,  1  December,  1787, 
8o  muob  I  can  assure  you,  I  am  on  the  moat  important 
points  more  than  certain,  and  though  my  knowledge  could 
expand  ad  infinititm,  yet  I  have  a  sure,  clear  and  commu- 
nicable conception,  of  the  finite-infinite. 

*  Bir. — I  am  not  setoniBlied  you  Bhould  have  bad  readers,  so  i 
people  lite  talking  betler  than  feeling ;  one  muat  pity  them  and  omh 
gratulate  himaelf  on  not  being  like  tbeiu. 

Yes,  air,  I  am  indebted  to  yon  for  the  best  action  I  linve  evet  done  in 
my  life  uud  consequently  for  many  others  proceeding  from  i[,  eo  that 
in  its  eifoot  on  me  yonr  book  is  good.  Had  I  the  happinesa  of  living 
in  your  oouutry  I  should  go  and  embrace  yon  and  tell  you  my  secret. 
Unhappily,  however,  I  live  in  a  country  ivhere  sucli  a  ntep  ou  my  put 
would  be  miacuDstraed.  Rest  satisfied,  air,  in  buying,  at  a  distanoe  <if 
3I)U  leagues  trom  yooi  home,  been  able  to  reclaim  a  youne  man  to 
honoaty  and  virtue,  thus  reBtoriiig  a  whole  family  to  prace  and  making 
my  heart  rejoice  in  having  done  a  good  acliua.    Had  £  talents,  Itaniiug 
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I  have  still  the  most  wonderful  things  in  view,  and 
keep  my  knowledge-faculty  in  check  that  only  my  pro- 
ductive power  may  somewhat  exert  itself.  For  I  have  in 
my  eye  glorious  things,  as  plain  as  your  hand  when  once 
you  have  laid  hold  of  them. 


Borne,  7  December,  1787. 

This  week  has  been  spent  in  drawing,  as  the  poetry 

-  would  not  get  on.     It  is  necessary  to  watch  every  op- 
".  portunity  and  make  the  best  of  each  recurring  day.     Our 

-  nouse-academy  is  always  making  progress,  and  we  are 

-  endeavouring  to  waken  the  old  Angantyr  out  of  sleep.     We 
"   are  busy  in  the  evening  with  perspective,  and  in  this  work 

-  I  always  seek  to  learn  better  and  more  surely  how  to 
^   draw  some  parts  of  the  human  body.     Thoroughness  in 

anything  is,  however,  all  too  hard  and  demands  no  end  of 

'   application. 

Angelica  is  altogether  dear  and  good,  she  makes  me  her 

^  debtor  in  every  way.  We  spend  Sunday  together,  and 
during  the  week  I  see  her  once  in  the  evening.  She 
works  so  much  and  so  well  that  you  have  not  the  least 
idea  how  it  is  possible,  and  yet  you  are  always  thinking 
she  is  doing  nothing. 

Home,  8  December. 

■        However  greatly  delighted  I  am  that  my  little  song  has 

t   pleased  you,  you  do  not  imagine  what  joy  it  gives  me  to 

J   produce    a    tone    which   finds  response  in  you.      That 

;   was  just  what  I  desired  in  the  case  of  Egmont,  of  which 

you   say  so  little,   and  that  it  gives  you    pain  rather 

than  pleasure.     Oh,  we  know  well  enough  that  we  can 

H   hardly  tune  so  great  a  composition  with  perfect  purity ; 

at  bottom  no  one  has  such  a  correct  conception  of  the 

t   difficulty  of  art  as  the  artist  himself. 

';       There  is  far  more  positive — ^that  is  teachable  and  com- 


or  rank  qualifying  me  to  inflaence  the  fate  of  men,  I  should  tell  you 
my  name ;  but  I  am  nothing,  and  I  am  what  I  would  not  be.  Sir,  I 
wish  you  youth,  a  taste  for  writing,  that  you  may  be  the  husband  of  a 
Charlotte  who  had  seen  no  Werther,  and  then  will  you  be  the  happiest 
of  men ;  for  I  believe  you  love  virtue. 
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muiiioaljle — in  art  than  ie  generally  snpposed 
tLere  are  very  many  mechanical  arta  whereby  the  moal 
intellectual  effects  may  be  produced — though  of  oonrae  in- 
tellect is  always  necessary  to  their  auccessful  use.  If  OM 
knows  these  small  artifices,  then  much  which  appears  won- 
derful will  be  seea  to  bo  play,  and  nowhere,  I  believe,  ou 
you  Jearn  more  in  matters  high  and  low  than  in  Koine. 

Some,  15  December. 

I  write  to  you  late  only  for  the  sake  of  writing  a  little, 
This  week  I  have  spent  with  great  enjoyment.  Lwt 
week  things  would  not  go  on  at  all,  neither  one  thing  noi 
another ;  and  on  Monday  the  weather  being  bo  beauti* 
ful,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  giving  me  hop* 
of  some  good  days,  I  set  out  with  Kayser  and  my  seoom' 
Fritz,  and  from  Monday  till  this  evening  have  been  g(nnj 
the  round  of  the  places  I  already  knew,  and  severs 
parts  till  then  unknown  to  me. 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  reached  Frascati,  on  WedneA 
day  we  visited  the  most  beautiful  villas,  and  in  particulai 
the  precious  AnttTiong  on  Monte  Dragons.  On  ThnradaJ 
we  went  from  Frascati  to  Monte  Carp  by  way  of  Boco 
di  Papa,  of  which  you  shall  some  time  have  drawinga,  fa 
words  and  descriptions  are  in  vain ;  then  to  Atbano  down 
wards.  On  Fiiday  Kayaer  loft  us,  not  feeling  qnite  weD 
and,  with  Fritz  the  second,  I  made  for  Aricia,  Genzwu 
then  along  the  lake  of  Nemi  back  to  Albano  again.  T( 
day  we  have  been  to  Castel  Gandolfo  and  Marino,  thrau 
back  to  Kome,  The  weather  favoui'ed  uh  incredibly;  i 
was  ali'Kiat  the  most  beautiful  weather  of  the  w^hole  yea 
Besides  the  evergreens,  some  oaks  are  yet  in  foliage,  an 
younu  chestnuts  are  still  in  leaf,  though  yellow.  Thea 
are  toaes  in  the  landscape  of  the  greatest  beauty,  am 
grand,  splendid  forms  appear  in  nocturnal  dusk.  I  liav 
had  (ireat  enjoyment,  which  in  the  distance  I  oommnni 
cate  to  you.     I  have  been  very  happy  and  well. 

Some,  21  December,  1787. 

Myilrawing  and  study  of  art  help  rather  than  imped 
my  poetical  faculty ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  write  omy  ( 
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little,  but  to  draw  much.  I  wish  I  could  only  communi- 
cate to  you  the  conception  of  plastic  art  I  now  have ; 
however  subordinate  it  is,  it  is  joyous,  because  true  and 
pointing  ever  further.  The  understanding  and  reasoning 
of  the  great  masters  is  incredible.  If  on  my  arrival  in 
Italy  I  was  new-bom,  I  now  begin  to  be  educated  anew. 

What  I  have  hitherto  sent  are  but  slight  experiments. 
With  Thumeisen  I  send  a  roll  on  which  the  best  are 
foreign  things  which  will  gladden  you. 


Home,  25  December, 

This  time  Christ  has  been-  bom  amid  thunder  and 
^  lightning ;  we  had  a  storm  just  about  midnight. 
^  The  splendour  of  the  great  works  of  art  no  longer 
8^  blinds  me ;  I  roam  now  in  contemplation,  in  true  dis- 
*  criminating  knowledge.  How  much  in  this  respect  I  owe 
■^  to  a  quiet,  solitarily  diligent  Swiss  of  the  name  of  Meyer 
I  cannot  say.  He  it  was  who  first  opened  my  eyes  to 
id  detail,  to  the  qualities  of  particular  forms;  he  has  initiated 
■0  me  into  true  making.  He  is  modest,  and  in  a  little  enjoys 
33  Bufficiency.  Verily  he  enjoys  the  works  of  art  better  than 
Si  the  great  possessors  who  do  not  understand  them,  better 
3  than  other  artists  who  are  carried  away  by  a  too  anxious 
^   desire  to  imitate  the  inimitable.     He  has  a  heavenly 

f  clearness  of  ideas  and  an  angelic  goodness  of  heart.  He 
3j   never  talks  with  me,  but  I  would  fain  write  down  every- 

'■  thing  he  says ;  so  definite,  correct,  are  his  words,  marking 
^  out  the  single  true  line.  His  instruction  imparts  to  me 
Ij   more  than  any  other  man  could  give  me,  and  his  removal 

t  will  be  for  me  a  gap  not  to  be  filled  up.  By  his  side  I 
e!i  trust  in  the  course  of  time  to  attain  in  drawing  a  degree 
U  of  excellence  I  myself  now  scarcely  dare  imagine.  All  I 
\.i  learnt,  thought  and  undertook  in  Germany  holds  the  same 
;  i  relation  to  his  instruction  as  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  the 
OS  kernel  of  the  fruit.  I  have  no  words  to  express  the  calm, 
wakeful  bliss  with  which  I  now  begin  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  art ;  my  mind  is  widened  enough  to  comprehend 
S   them,  and  cultivates  itself  ever  more  to  a  proper  estimate 

.  of  them. 
A       There  are,  again,  strangers  here  with  whom  T  some- 
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times  visit  a  gallery ;  they  seem  to  me  like  bo  many  waspa 
in  my  room  flying  to  the  windows,  taking  the  clear  panes 
for  the  air,  bounding  off  again  and  humming  abont  tha 
walls. 

I  ehonld  not  wish  even  an  enemy  banished  into  a  taoi- 
tum  forlorn  sitiiation.  And,  as  formerly,  to  be  deemed 
moody  and  coiitracted  Buits  me  lesa  than  ever.  Think, 
then,  my  dear  friend,  do  and  work  the  beat  for  me,  and 
preserve  me  my  life,  which  will  otherwise  perish  without 
profiting  any  one  I  Tea,  I  must  Bay,  this  year  I  have 
morally  been  much  spoiled.  Quite  cut  off  from  all  the 
world,  I  have  for  a  time  stood  alone.  Now  a  small  cinsla 
has  again  drawn  round  me,  all  good,  all  on  the  rtyhl  road 
—and  it  is  taken  as  a  token  that  in  thought  and  action 
they  are  all  the  more  advancing  on  the  right  road  that 
they  are  able  to  hold  out  in  my  company,  that  they  like 
me  and  find  pleasure  in  my  presence.  For  merciless  and 
intolerant  I  am  to  all  aaunterers  or  strayers  on  the  way 
who  would  yet  be  taken  for  messengers  and  travellew. 
I  ply  them  with  jest  and  ridioule  till  they  either  mend 
their  figure  or  part  from  me.  Of  course  I  am  referring 
only  to  good,  upright  men ;  dolts  and  perverse  heads  a; 
once  unceremoniously  winnowed  out.  Two  men,  nay 
three,  already  thank  mo  for  their  conversion  in  mind  and 
life,  and  will  thank  me  their  life  long.  It  is  then,  when 
my  character  is  exerting  influence  that  I  feel  the  soundNtw 
and  breadth  of  my  nature.  My  feet  only  get  sore  in 
pinching  shoes,  and  I  see  nothing  when  I  am  set  in  front 
of  a  wall. 


Narrative. 

The  month  of  December  entered  with  cheerful,  pretty 
equable  weather,  which  gave  rise  to  a  thought  destined  to 
afford  a  good  and  merry  company  agreeable  days.  We  said 
to  ourselves,  "  Suppose  we  had  just  entered  Rome,  and  M 
strangers,  having  but  little  time  at  our  disposal,  had  to 
instruct  ourselves  with  all  speed  regarding  the  objects  o^ 
greatest  excellence.  Under  this  supposition  let  ua  set 
out  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  renovating  in  our  minds  ani 
senses  what  we  already  know." 
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No  sooner  said  than  begun  and  carried  ont,  too,  with  a 
onsiderable  degree  of  steadiness.  Pity  only  there  are  so 
ew  records  left  of  the  many  good  things  we  observed  and 
bought  on  this  occasion.  Letters,  notes,  drawings  and 
lans  in  connection  with  this  adventure  are  almost  en- 
irely  wanting ;  a  little,  however,  in  reference  to  it  must 
e  communicated. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Eome,  at  no  great  distance  from 
le  Tiber,  stands  a  moderately  large  church,  called  Of  the 
\ree  Springs,  fountains  which,  as  is  related,  gushed  forth 
1  the  shedding  of  St.  Paul's  blood  when  he  was  beheaded, 
id  which  still  continue  to  gush  forth  to  the  present  day. 
idependently  of  this,  the  church  stands  on  a  low  site, 
ad  the  jets  of  water  springing  forth  in  its  interior  no 
oubt  increase  its  clammy  dampness.  The  inside  is  little 
iomed,  and  almost  left  to  itself,  being  kept  only  in  a 
derably  clean,  although  mouldering,  state,  for  the  sake 
f  the  few  occasional  services  held  in  it.  One  ornament, 
owever,  of  great  attraction  it  possesses,  the  bright  life- 
ze  paintings,  from  the  designs  6f  Kaphael,  of  Christ  and 
[is  Apostles,  ranged  in  a  series  on  the  pillars  of  the 
ave.  This  extraordinary  genius,  who  has  elsewhere, 
L  the  fitting  place,  presented  those  pious  men  in  a  group, 
ressed  in  agreement  with  each  other,  has  here  portrayed 
le  apostles,  singly,  with  individual  distinctiveness,  as  no 
>nger  a  company  following  their  Master,  but  as,  after 
leir  Lord's  ascension,  so  many  separate  persons,  each 
ending  on  his  own  feet,  having  to  work  and  endure 
arough  life  in  accordance  with  his  own  character. 

That  people  may  instruct  themselves,  however,  even 
fc  a  distance  in  the  excellencies  of  those  pictures,  there 
re  left  us  from  the  faithful  hand  of  Marco  Antonio  copies 
F  the  original  drawings,  which  enabled  us  frequently  to 
afresh  •  our  memory  with  them  and  write  down  our 
loughts  regarding  them.  (See  the  essay  On  Christ  and 
ie  Twelve  Apostles  which  appeared  in  the  Deutsche 
lerhur,  1789.) 

Not  far  from  this  modest  little  church  is  the  larger 
lonument  dedicated  to  the  great  apostle,  the  church  caUed 
t.  Paul  before  the  Walls,  a  monument  constructed  in  a  great 
ad  richly  artistic  style  out  of  old  and  splendid  remains. 


k 
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The   eutry   into  thia   chuTch   gives  you  a  Bnblime  i 

preBBion ;  the  eeriGs  of  mighty  pillara  bear  aloft  iB\ 
painted  waile  which,  closed  above  by  the  crossed  wa 
work  of  the  roof,  convey,  it  is  true,  to  our  spoiled  eyel 
appearance  of  a  bam-lIke  Btniotore,  although  the  who 
if  on  festival  days  the  beams  were  draped  with  tapertl 
would  produce  an  incredible  effect.  Many  wonder 
remains  of  colossal  and  highly-ornamented  architeotura 
capitals  are  here  preserved  in  dignity,  snatched  from  ( 
ruins  of  the  PalsKie  of  Caracalla,  which  formerly  stood  n 
by,  but  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Then  the  race-course,  which  still  has  the  name  of  tl 
Emperor,  although  now  largely  fallen  into  decay,  a 
givea  us  a  conception  of  immense  space.  Were  a  drafttn 
to  place  himself  on  the  left  wing  of  the  competing  ctiai 
teers  as  they  start  on  their  course,  he  would  have  to 
right,  towering  above  the  mined  Beats  of  the  epeotators, 
grave  of  Cecilia  Metella  with  its  more  modem  sumw 
ings,  wheuce  runs  out  ad  infinitum  the  line  of  the  oldu 
while  in  the  diBtance  notable  villas  and  pavilions  stQ 
the  eye.  Leaving  those  distant  views  the  artist  has 
difficulty  in  following,  straight  in  front  of  him,  the  n 
of  the  Spina,  and  if  endowed  with  architecturat  fancj 
might  in  some  measure  realise  the  overweening  prioi 
those  days.  Would  but  a  talented  and  weU-instnu 
artist  undertake  the  task,  the  spectacle  in  ruins  as  it  i 
stands  before  our  eyea  would  in  any  case  still  yield 
agreeable  picture,  which  of  course  would  have  to  be  ti 
as  long  as  it  was  deep. 

The  Pyramid  of  Ceatius  was  on  this  occasion  only  gre 
by  our  eyes  from  the  outside,  while  the  rains  of  the  'tetl 
AntoninuB  or  Caracalla,  of  which  Pirauesi  has  given  » 
many  powerfully  illusive  representations,  could  hardl; 
the  presence  of  them  give  any  satisfaction  even  to  the 
accustomed  to  paintings.  We,  however,  called  vividl 
remembrance  Hermann  von  Schwancnfelt  who,  with 
tender  graver,  inntinct  with  the  purest  feeling  of  na 
and  art,  knew  how  to  reanimate  those  scenes  of  the 
and  to  transform  the'm  into  the  moat  graceful  Hup] 
of  the  living  presont. 

On  the  sq^uare  of  St.  Peter  in  Mentorio  we  saluted 
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jahing  water  of  the  Acqua  Paola  whiph,  pouring  in  five  I 
reams  through  the  doors  and  gates  of  a  triumphal  arch. 
Us  to  the  brim  a  proportionately  large  basin.  Along  an 
iieduct  restored  by  Paul  V.,  this  abundant  stream 
.Tsues  its  way  behind  the  lake  of  Bracciano  for  twenty- 
e  Italian  miles,  through  a  wonderful  zigzag  of  varying 
ights,  and  supplies  water  for  many  mills  and  factories, 
reading  itself  out  at  last  in  the  Trastevere. 
Surveying  this  sight,  lovers  of  architecture  praised  the 
ppy  thought  of  giving  to  these  waters  an  open,  visible, 
"umphant  entry.  By  pillars  and  arches,  by  entablatures 
d  attics  you  are  reminded  of  those  sumptuous  gates 
rough  which  formerly  war-conquerors  were  wont  to 
ter.  In  the  present  case  the  peaceful  nourisher  entered 
.th  like  strength  and  power,  receiving  as  the  reward  of 
3  laborious  and  long  career  the  thanks  and  admiration 
all  beholders. 

A  man  from  the  north,  who  had  shortly  before  arrived 
long  us,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
tter  to  have  towered  up  savage  rocks  here  as  a  natural 
aociation   for  the  issue  of  these  floods  into  the  light 

day.     In  reply,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  this 
ing  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial  stream,  people  were 
rfectly  justified  in  celebrating  its  arrival  in  a  corre-  I 
ending  manner. 
On  this  point,  however,  as  little  unanimity  was  come  to 

on  the  splendid  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  which  was 
Lng  up  in  the  closely  adjacent  cloister  for  our  astonish- 
snt.  A  great  deal  of  talk  accordingly  took  place,  the 
Lieter  portion  of  our  company,  however,  feeling  aggrieved 

hearing  a  repetition  of  the  old  censure  as  to  double  \ 
^atment.     In  the  world,  it  is  true,  a  worthless  coin  will ! 
ben  obtain  a  certain  currency  alongside  of  a  valid  one,  ^ 
peciallv   in  the  hurry  and   scurry  of  business,  when 
insactions  are  to  be  despatched  speedily  and  off-hand, 
nevertheless  remains  very  strange  that  any  one  could 
er  entertain  misgivings  as  to  the  great  unity  of  such  a 
nception  as  the  one  above  referred  to.     In  the  absence 

the  Master  disconsolate  parents  present  a  possessed 
y  to  the  disciples  of  the  Holy  One;  they  have  already, "^ 
rhaps,  tried  experiments  to  exorcise  tiie  spirit ;  a  book 
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has  even  "been  opened  to  soe  whether  some  traditi( 
formula  might  uot  be  found  operative  against  this  t  ' 
ttou,  hut  all  in  Tain.     At  thia  moment  appears  the 
powerful  One,  and  that  in  a  transfigured  form  reoog 
by  his  great  predecessors ;  hastily  the  disciples  twin 
to  such  a  vision  as  the  single  source  of  cure.     How 
separate  the  upper  and  under  part,?    Both  are  one:  be 
the  suffering  and  needy;  above,  the  efficient  and  hui 
ing ;  both  referring  to  each  other,  fitting  into  each 
To  express  the  meaning  in  another  form,  ia  it  poeail 
to  separate  from  thia  picture  an  ideal  reference  to 
actual? 

Those  who  shared  this  view  strengthened  themBelvea 
this  occasion  alao  in  their  conviction.  Raphael,  they  tt 
to  each  other,  diBtinguished  himself  by  the  accuracy  ot! 
thinking;  and  ia  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  djvindj 
gifted  man  in  the  hloom  of  hia  life  thought  falflelj 
acted  falsely  ?  !No ;  like  nature,  he  ia  always  rigt 
and  there  moat  thoroughly  where  we  least  compi 

A  resolution  Kite  ours,  to  remain  with  each  other 
united  good  fellowahip,  during  a  hasty  survey  of  Bom 
oould  not  be  carried  out  in  ita  perfect  integrity.  Nff 
one  and  now  another  of  us  failed  to  present  himself,  wx 
dentally  prevented  perhaps;  outsiders,  again,  attadu 
themselves  to  us  to  contemplate  in  their  way  this  or  fl 
other  remarkable  sight.  The  kernel  of  our  original  hoi 
however,  always  held  together,  directing  who  might! 
admitted  into  our  midst  and  who  rejected,  where  to  ling 
on  our  expedition  and  where  to  hasten  our  steps.  Ooc 
sionaUy,  of  course,  we  could  not  help  hearing  very  atmi 
utterances.  There  ia  a  certain  kind  of  empiric  jadgma 
which  English  and  French  IraveUera  in  particular  ha 
brought  into  vogue.  On  surveying  any  work  of  art  yi 
express  your  immediate  impression,  without  having  bq 
jected  yourself  to  any  previous  preparation  for  estimati] 
the  particular  work,  heedless  of  the  many  conditio 
which  specially  pertain  to  every  artist,  such  as  hia  peonli 
talent,  his  predecessors  and  masters,  the  place  and  tii 
in  which  he  laboured,  his  patrons  and  cuatomers,  Notbii 
of  all  those  particulars,  so  pertinent  towards  a  true  appi 
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eiation  of  any  work,  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  so 
by  way  of  criticism,  you  hear  a  dreadful  medley  of  praise 
and  blame,  of  affirmation  and  negation;  a  confusion  of 
opinions,  totally  ignoring  the  characteristics  of  any  pro- 
duction. 

Our  good  Volkmann,  a  careful  man  and  useful  enough 
BS  a.  guide,  seems  to  have  been  altogether  infected  by 
those  foreign  critics ;  for  which  reason  his  own  judgments 
appear  so  odd.  Can  one,  for  example,  express  himself 
more  unhappily  than  he  does  regarding  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  delta  Pace  f 

**  On-  the  first  chapel  Eaphael  has  painted  some  sibyls 
"which  have  undergone  much  injury.  The  drawing  is 
correct,  but  the  composition  weak,  a  drawback  to  be 
attributed  presumably  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  place. 
The  second  chapel  is  adorned  with  arabesques  from 
Michel  Angelo's  drawings.  They  are  highly  valued,  but 
are  not  simple  enough.  Under  the  dome  are  three  pic- 
tures. The  first,  representing  the  visitation  of  Mary,  by 
Carl  Maratti,  is  coldly  painted,  but  well  arranged.  The 
fsecond  represents  the  birth  of  Mary  by  Cavalier  Vanni,  in 
the  manner  of  Peter  of  Cortona,  and  the  third  the  death  of 
Mary  by  Maria  Morandi.  The  composition  is  somewhat 
confiised,  degenerating  into  crudeness.  On  the  vault  above 
the  choir  Albani  has,  with  weak  colour,  copied  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  paintings  derived  from  him  on  the  pillars  under 
the  dome  are  better  advised.  Bramante  designed  the 
court  of  the  cloister  belonging  to  this  church." 

Inadequate,  vacillating  opinions  like  these  altogther 
confuse  the  spectator  who  chooses  such  a  book  for  his 
guide.  A  great  deal,  too,  is  quite  false ;  for  example,  what 
is  here  said  about  the  sibyls.  Eaphael  was  never  put 
out  by  the  space  or  want  of  space  allowed  him  by  the 
architect ;  it  rather  belongs  to  the  greatness  and  elegance 
of  his  genius  that  he  knew  how  to  fill  and  adorn  every 
place  in  the  most  tasteful  manner,  as  is  so  conspicuously 
manifested  in  the  Famesina.  Even  the  splendid  pictures 
of  the  "  Fair  of  Bolsena,"  the  "  Deliverance  of  Peter  from 
Prison,"  and  the  "  Parnassus  "  would,  without  the  extra- 
ordinary limitations  of  space,  not  be  so  incomparably 
clever.     In  the  sibyls,  too,  the  concealed  symmetry,  on 


wMch  all  depends,  aseerts  itself  in  the  style  of  tie  Mghot 
genins ;  for,  as  in  the  orgauiHation  of  nature,  bo  also  in  art, 
the  perfection  of  the  expression  of  life  is  displayed  within 
the  narrowest  limits.         

However  that  may  be,  let  every  one  with  perfect  liberty 
choose  hia  own  mode  and  style  of  judging  works  of  ait 
In  the  course  of  this  social  tour  there  reigned  in  my  mind 
a  sense  of  the  ever-living  presence  of  the  clagiticaL  la 
other  words,  I  had  the  conviction,  both  in  my  bodily  senrnt 
and  in  my  soul,  that  I  walked  the  ground  of  past,  preaent 
and  future  greatnesa.  The  transitory  nature  of  the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  schievements  lies  in  the 
quality  of  time,  and  of  the  moral  and  physical  elementi 
operating  on  each  other.  In  our  very  general  survey  Wfl 
could  pass  by  works  in  miuB  without  any  feeling  of  sad- 
ness. On  the  contrary  we  rather  rejoiced  that  so  mudi 
was  preserved,  and  so  much  restored  more  magnifioentlj 
than  it  had  ever  stood. 

St.  Peter's  church  is  conceived  as  greatly  as,  indeed, 
with  more  greatness  and  boldness  than,  any  of  the  old 
temples.  It  was  our  happiness  to  contemplate  not  alone 
what  two  thousand  years  had  wasted,  but  also  whai 
higher  culture  had  been  able  to  produce  in  place  of  the 
old. 

The  vacillation  of  artistic  taste  itself,  the  aspiration 
after  simple  greatness,  and  the  return  to  complicate  small- 
nesB,  all  this  indicated  life  and  movement.  The  hietoi^ 
of  art  and  of  man  lay  synchronically  displayed  before  oni 
eyes. 

We  need  not  therefore,  feel  depressed  when  the  obeervi' 
tion  forces  itself  on  our  attention  that  greatness  is  transi- 
tory. Eathor,  when  we  find  the  past  has  been  great,  we 
ought  to  feel  encouraged  to  achieve  for  our  part,  too. 
something  of  importauoe  which  may  serve,  even  when 
in  ruins,  to  stimulate  our  successors  to  activity,  as  oni 
predecessors  for  their  part  have  not  failed  to  hand  down 
to  us  matter  of  noble  stimulus. 

These  contemplations,  in  the  highest  degree  instruotin 
and  elevating,  were  not  indeed  disturbed  and  interraptedi 
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fc)nt  yet  interwoven  with  a  painful  feeling  which  accom- 
panied me  everywhere.  I  learned  that  the  pretty  Milan 
Lady's  intended  had,  under  I  know  not  what  pretext,  taken 
i3ack  his  word,  and  severed  connection  with  his  betrothed. 
[  now  indeed  deemed  myself  so  far  happy  in  not  having 
indulged  my  inclinations,  but  having  on  the  contrary 
srery  early  withdrawn  myself  from  the  dear  girl,  so  that 
ikfter  making  minute  inquiries  under  cloak  of  those 
30untry-visits,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining  that 
iny  connection  between  the  lady  and  me  had  not  been  so 
[nuoh  as  thought  of  in  the  severance  of  the  ties.  Still  it 
was  extremely  painful  for  me  to  behold  the  winning 
picture  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  me  as  a  bright 
Mid  friendly  image  now  all  overcast  and  disfigured  ;  for 
t  soon  heard  that  from  the  shock  and  horror  of  the 
3vent  the  dear  creature  had  fallen  into  a  violent  fever 
threatening  her  very  life.  Making  inquiries  day  by  day, 
%t  first  twice  a  day,  as  to  her  state,  I  found  a  sad  impos 
sible  task  thrown  on  my  imagination,  the  task  of 
K^ring  those  bright  features,  compatible  alone  with  the 
>pen  joyous  day — ^the  expression  of  an  unembarrassed,  still 
progressive  life — ^now  soiled  with  tears  and  marred  with 
eraffering;  the  task  of  conceiving  so  fresh  a  youthful 
S.giire  now,  in  the  early  spring  of  her  life,  blasted  and 
3maciated  by  trouble  of  soid  and  body. 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  it  was  no  doubt  a  great 
counterpoise  to  have  a  series  of  such  important  sights 
stppealing  to  eye  and  mind  before  me,  and  I  gazed  at  them 
sJl  with  a  feeling  quickened  by  sadness. 

If  after  so  Llj  centurii  the  old  monuments  had 
mostly  crumbled  into  unshapely  masses,  suggesting 
melancholy  reflections  to  the  spectator,  we  were  also 
Dvertaken  by  a  feeling  of  grief  when  splendid  modem 
structures  reminded  us  of  the  decline  of  so  many  families 
Ln  these  later  times.  Even  what  had  been  preserved 
iown  to  the  present  in  vigorous  Hfe  seemed  to  be  the  prey 
3f  some  secret  worm;  for  how  would  any  terrestrial  in- 
stitutions be  maintained  intact  in  our  days  without  due 
physical  force,  by  mere  moral  and  religious  props  ?  And, 
iS  a  cheerful  spirit  imparts  fresh  life  even  to  a  ruin,  just 
SIS  sunken  walls  and  rent  blocks  are  invested  with  new 
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nndying  yegetation,  so,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  feeliag  of 
Badness  diveatB  the  living  present  of  its  fairest  ornament, 
presenting  it  naked  as  a  skeleton. 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  even  to  join  in  a  moos- 
tain  expedition  that  we  had  planned  in  a  ple-asant  party 
before  winter,  till  I  got  word  of  her  recovery  in  the 
very  place  where,  in  the  loveliest  autnnioal  days,  I  bai 
first    made  the  aci^uaintaiiGe   of  bo  bright  and  amimNe 


The  very  first  letter  I  received  Irom  Weimar  toiichin| 
Egmottt  contained  some  criticisms  on  one  thing  soA 
another  which  called  forth  anew  in  me  the  remark  that 
the  unpoetical  lover  of  art,  ensconced  in  his  burge» 
like  comfort,  is  apt  to  take  offence  at  any  part  of  I 
poetical  work  which  entails  trouble  on  him.  Bach  at  '' 
solution,  colouring  or  concealment  of  a  problem. 
somnolent  reader  wants  everything  to  pursue  its  natiml 
course,  little  imagining  in  his  obstinate  conceit  how  the 
extraordinary  may  also  be  natural.  A  letter  to  the  effect 
just  indicated  had  arrived.  I  took  it  with  me  to  the  Till* 
Borgheso,  where,  on  opening  it,  I  read  how  some  Bcenee 
my  Egmont  were  deemed  too  long.  I  ruminated  on  the 
matter,  but  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  shorten  pass^t 
in  which  I  had  such  important  motives  to  develope. 
The  part  which  seemed  to  come  in  for  the  greatest  blamti, 
at  the  hands  of  my  female  friends,  was  the  laconic  bequest 
with  which  Egmont  commends  Clara  to  Ferdinand. 
■  An  extract  from  ray  letters  at  that  time  will  beet  explain 
my  views  and  position  in  this  affair. 

"  How  glad  I  should  bo  could  I  comply  with  yoni 
wishes,  and  give  some  modification  to  Egmont's  beqneetl 
On  a  splendid  morning  I  at  once  hastened  ■with  your 
letter  to  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  followed  in  thought 
for  two  hours  the  course  of  the  piece,  the  charactors  and 
the  conditions  ;  but  found  nothing  it  devolved  on  me  to 
abridge.  How  much  I  desire  to  write  out  to  you  all  mf 
deliberations,  all  my  arguments  pro  and  con  J  They  wonla 
take  a  bookful  of  paper,  and  contain  a  dissertation  on  did 
economy  of  my  piece.  On  Sunday  I  went  to  Angelica, 
and  submitted  the  question  to  her.    She  has  studied  &i 
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work,  and  lias  a  copy  of  it.  Would  you  liad  been  present, 
as,  wiiJi  such  womanly  tenderness,  she  opened  up  the 
whole  play,  developing  one  part  out  of  another,  concluding 
at  last  by  diowing  that  the  explicit  declaration  you  desire 
from  the  lips  of  the  hero  was  included  by  implication  in 
the  vision.  As  the  vision,  explained  Angelica,  only 
represents  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  sleeping 
hero,  no  words  could  more  strongly  express  his  love  and 
esteem  for  Clara  than  did  this  dream,  which,  instead  of 
raising  the  loving  creature  up  to  him,  elevates  her  above 
him.  Nay,  she  takes  much  pleasure  in  the  thought  that 
he  who  passed  his  whole  waking  life  as  in  a  dream,  who 
BO  dearly  valued  life  and  love,  or  rather  valued  them 
oiily  in  the  way  of  enjoyment — that  he  should  at  last 
wake  when  dreaming,  and  let  us  know  what  a  deep  hold 
his  beloved  one  had  on  his  heart,  what  a  high  and  distin- 
guished place  she  there  occupied.  She  added  further 
explanations,  how  in  the  scene  with  Ferdinand  Clara 
could  be  remembered  only  in  a  subordinate  way,  in  order 
not  to  weaken  the  interest  in  the  departure  of  the  young 
friend  who,  moreover,  at  this  moment,  was  not  in  a  position 
to  hear  or  understand  anything  in  respect  to  Egmont's 
love  for  Clara." 


MoRiTZ  AS  Etymologist. 

Long  ago  it  was  truly  said  by  a  wise  man,  "  The  person 
unable  to  cope  with  the  necessary  and  useful  likes  to  busy 
himself  with  the  unnecessary  and  useless!"  Many  a 
one  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  apply  this  remark  to  the 
following : — 

Our  comrade  Moritz,  though  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
highest  art  and  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature,  would  not 
desist  from  puzzling  and  perplexing  himself  concerning 
the  inward  recesses  of  man,  his  structure  and  develope- 
ments ;  applying  himself  principally  to  the  generalities 
of  languages. 

At  that  time,  in  consequence  of  Herder's  prize-writing, 
**  On  the  Origin  of  Languages,"  and  in  conformity  with  the 
then-prevailing  mode  of  thought,  the  idea  had  gained 
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ground  that  the  Imman  race  had  not,  as  the  offspring  of  on9 
pair,  spread  itself  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  East  over 
the  whole  earth ;  but  that  at  some  remarkably  productive 
period  of  the  globe,  after  nature  had  in  graduated  scale 
produced  the  most  varied  animals,  the  human  species  in 
more  ar  less  complete  irtruoture  came  to  birth  in  this  or  tlut 
place,  in  many  favourable  situations.  In  moet  intinutte 
relation  to  his  physical  organs  and  his  mental  capacities, 
language  developed  aa  a  conetitntional  faculty  of  mm. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  need,  as  regards  speech,  either  of 
supernatural  direction  or  of  transmission  from  one  pur 
downwards.  la  this  sense  it  is  we  are  to  seek  for  a  uni- 
versal language,  of  which  each  autoohthonio  family  has 
endeavoured  to  give  a  manifestation.  The  afOuity  of  all 
languages  is  rooted  ia  the  unanimity  of  the  idea  m  con- 
formity with  which  the  creative  power  formed  the  human 
race  and  its  organization.  Hence  follows,  that  partly  from 
inward  impulse,  partly  from  outward  inducement,  the  veij 
limited  number  of  vowels  and  consonants  was  rightly  or 
wrongly  applied  to  the  expression  of  feelings  and  ideuj 
for  it  was  natural,  nay,  inevitable,  that  the  most  divergent 
autochthons  should  partly  concur  with,  partly  deviate  from 
each  other,  and  so  in  the  future  deprave  or  improve  this  or 
that  language.  What  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  root 
words,  also  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  derivations  by 
which  the  relations  to  each  other  of  particular  couceptioBS 
and  ideas  are  expressed  and  more  precisely  distinguisbeA 
AU  this  might  be  so  far  well  and  good,  and  as  something 
unsearchable,  and  never  to  be  determined  with  certainty, 
left  to  itself. 

On  this  subject  I  find  the  following  items  in  my  papers : 
"  It  is  pleasant  to  me  that  out  of  hia  state  of  brooding 
inertia,  out  of  his  dejection  and  self-distrust,  Moritz  shonld 
turn  to  some  kind  of  activity ;  for  in  that  case  he  becomeB 
quite  amiable.  TTia  whimsicalities  then  gain  a  true  baas, 
his  reveries  purpose  and  meaning.  He  is  now  hxaj 
with  an  idea  which  I  also  have  broached,  and  whiti 
gives  us  great  entertainment.  The  idea  is  difficult  to 
communicate,  so  crazy  it  seems  to  sound.  Yet  I  will 
attempt  it. 

"He  has  invented  an  alphabet  of  the  understanding 
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etnd  feeling,  showing  that  the  letters  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
have  their  basis  in  human  nature,  all  referring  to  various 
parts  of  the  inward  sense  which  they  respectively  express. 
Languages  may  now  be  criticised  according  to  this 
alphabet,  and  it  is  found  that  all  peoples  have  attempted  to 
express  themselves  in  conformity  with  the  inward  sense, 
though  by  reason  of  arbitrariness  and  accident  all  have 
strayed  from  the  right  road.  Consequently,  in  languages 
we  have  to  search  after  those  expressions  which  have  most 
happily  hit  the  mark ;  we  find  them  now  in  this  language, 
now  in  that.  We  then  alter  the  expressions  tiU  they 
appear  to  us  quite  right,  invent  new  expressions,  and  so 
on.  Nay,  if  we  will  plav  the  game  rightly,  we  make 
names  for  men,  examining"  whether  his  name  suits  this  or 
that  man,  and  so  on. 

"The  etymological  game  already  occupies  many  people, 
and  so  it  gives  us,  too,  a  great  deal  to  do  by  way  of  enter- 
tainment. As  soon  as  we  meet,  it  is  produced  like  a 
game  of  chess,  and  a  hundred  kinds  of  combinations  are 
attempted,  so  that  anyone  who  happened  to  overhear  us 
would  necessarily  take  us  for  lunatics.  I  for  my  part 
would  not  like  to  entrust  the  secret  to  any  but  my  most 
intimate  friends.  In  short,  it  is  the  wittiest  game  in  the 
world,  and  incredibly  exercises  the  linguistic  sense." 


JANUAEY. 

C0RRESP0in)ENCB. 

Rome,  5  January,  1788. 

Pardon  me  if  I  write  but  a  little  to-day.  This  year  has 
been  entered  on  with  earnestness  and  diligence,  and  I  am 
hardly  able  to  look  about  me. 

After  a  pause  of  some  weeks,  in  which  I  have  played 
the  part  of  a  suflferer,  I  have,  again,  the  fairest  revelations, 
as  I  may  venture  to  call  them.  It  is  allowed  me  to  C€ust 
glances  into  the  nature  of  things  and  their  relations, 
glances  which  disclose  to  me  an  abyss  of  wealth.  These 
are  the  consequences  of  my  constant  learning,  and  that 
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from  other  persons.  Jf  a  man  teaches  himself,  the  laboui 
of  producing  and  working  np  the  raw  material  is  thrown 
on  one  person,  and  progress  is  necessarily  so  much  slower. 

The  Btudy  of  the  hnman  body  now  entirely  occupies  mej 
everything  else  vanishes.  In  relation  to  this  the  course 
of  events  with  me  has,  all  my  life  through,  been  re- 
markable, aa  it  is  now  again.  This  is  not  for  words; 
what  I  shall  yet  do,  time  must  show. 

The  operas  are  no  entertainment  for  me,  the  inwardly 
and  everlastingly  true  can  alone  give  me  joy. 

An  epoch  is  coming  to  a  head  towards  faster,  I  feel, 
but  what  it  is  aU.  going  to  be  I  know  not. 

Jlome,  10  January,  1788. 

Erwin  and  Uliaire  goes  with  this  letter.  May  the  little 
play  give  you  pleasure  !  Yet  an  operetta,  when  good,  can 
never  give  satiafaetion  in  reading,  the  mnsic  is  needed  to 
express  the  whole  conception  which  vras  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet.  Clafidine  follows  shortly.  Both  pieces  have 
more  in  them  than  is  Been  on  the  face  of  them,  as  now  for 
the  first  time  I  have  rightly  studied  with  Kayser  the  form, 
of  the  opera. 

Drawing  the  human  lH>dy  is  diligently  prosecntod, 
as  also  the  perspective  lesson  in  the  evening,  I  pre- 
pare myself  against  my  dissolution  th{it,  should  the 
heavenly  Powers  have  determined  it  for  Easter,  I  may 
resign  myself  to  such  a  fate  in  all  assurance  of  faith, 
God's  will  be  done. 

The  interest  in  the  hnman  figure  now  throws  every- 
thing else  into  the  shade.  I  was  well  aware  of  it;  hrrt 
always  shrank  from  it  aa  one  shrinks  from  the  dazzling 
sun,  knowing,  too,  that  all  study  of  such  a  snbject  outnde 
of  Homo  was  of  no  use.  Without  a  leading  thread,  which 
only  here  does  one  learn  to  spin,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to 
find  his  way  out  of  this  labyrinth.  Unfortunately  my 
thread  is  not  going  to  be  long  enough  ;  still  it  will  help 
me  through  the  first  stages. 

If  the  completion  of  my  writings  is  to  go  on  under 
equally  favourable  constellations,  then,  in  the  conns 
of  this  year,  I  must  foil  in  love  with  a  Princess  to  write 
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T(»880f  and  must  give  myself  over  to  the  Devil  to  write 
Faust,  though  I  feel  little  mind  either  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  Hitherto,  at  any  rate,  a  like  correspondence  has 
prevailed  between  my  writings  and  actual  outward  events. 
To  make  Egmont  interesting  to  myself,  the  Eoman  Kaiser 
(Emperor)  began  with  the  Brabant  tumults,  and  to  give 
my  operas  some  measure  of  completeness  the  Zurich 
Kayser  came  to  Eome.  This  is  indeed  being  a  distin- 
guished Bomariy  as  Herder  says,  and  I  find  it  quite  agree- 
able to  be  the  final  cause  of  events  and  actions  which 
are  not  at  all  intentionally  planned  with  a  view  to  me. 
That  may  be  called  luck.  The  Princess  and  the  Devil 
we  will,  therefore,  await  in  patience. 


Here  again  goes  from  Bome  a  little  sample  of  German 
style  and  art,  Erujin  and  Elmire,  It  was  done  sooner  than 
Claudine,  yet  I  do  not  wish  it  printed  first. 

You  will  soon  perceive  that  everything  is  calculated 
^th  a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  lyric  stage,  which  I  had 
liere  first  the  opportunity  of  studying ;  all  persons  to  be 
engaged  in  a  certain  sequence,  in  a  certain  measure,  so 
that  every  singer  have  sufficient  pauses,  and  so  on. 
There  are  a  hundred  things  to  be  observed  to  which  the 
Italian  sacrifices  all  the  sense  of  the  poem.  I  should  be 
glad  should  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  those  musical- 
theatrical  requirements  by  a  piece  which  is  at  the  same 
time  not  quite  senseless.  I  had  still  some  consideration  for 
the  fact  that  the  two  operettas  would  in  any  case  have  to  be 
read,  and  desired  they  should  not  disgrace  their  neigh- 
"bour  Egmont.  It  never  comes  into  any  one*s  head  to  read 
an  Italian  opera  text  except  on  the  evening  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  to  bind  it  in  one  volume  with  a  tragedy 
ivould  in  this  country  be  deemed  just  as  impossible  as  to 
sing  in  German. 

In  the  case  of  Erwin  I  must  still  remark  that  you  will 
frequently  find  the  trochaic  verse,  especially  in  the  second 
act ;  this  is  not  done  accidentally  or  from  habit,  but 
taken  from  Italian  models.  This  measure  is  particularly 
suitable  for  music,  and  the  composer,  by  various  tacts  and 
movements,  can  vary  it  in  /such  a  manner  that  the  hearer 


will  not  again  recognise  it,  the  Italians  holding  exdn- 
fiively  by  smooth  simple  measares  and  rhythms. 

The  young  Camper  is  a  rattle-brain,  knowing  a  gnat 
deal,  easily  apprehending  and  skimming  over  things. 

Gflud  Inck  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  Ideag  I  The  third  it 
to  UB  a  holy  book,  which  I  keep  closed.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  has  Moritz  got  a  reading  of  it,  and  accounts  himself 
happy  to  live  in  this  epoch  of  the  education  of  the  human 
race.  He  has  had  a  very  good  feeling  of  the  book,  and  was 
quite  transported  with  the  closing  part. 

If  I  could  only  once  entertain  you  on  the  Capitol  for  all 
the  good  yon  have  done  me  I    It  is  one  of  my  most  eameat 


wishes. 

My  Titanic  ideas  ■* 
more  eerioua  epoch. 


air-imagea  foretokening  ■ 
ow  rightly  engaged  in  tha 
study  of  the  human  figure,  which  is  the  non-pluB-altra  of 
all  human  knowledge  and  action.  My  diligent  prepara- 
tion in  the  study  of  universal  nature,  paiiieularly  osteology, 
helps  me  to  make  vigorous  ateps.  Now  for  the  first  time 
I  see,  now  I  enjoy  the  highest  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
statues.  Nay,  I  now  clearly  perceive  how  one  may  study 
his  whole  life  long,  and  yet  at  the  end  he  disposed  to  caU 
out,  "  Now  I  see,  now  I  enjoy  for  the  firct  time." 

I  scrape  together  every  possible  thing  with  a  view  io 
closing  a  certain  epoch  my  eye  now  comprehends,  so  that 
at  Easter  I  may  leave  Home  without  strong  reluotanoe, 
and  I  trust  to  be  able  in  Germany  to  prosecute  some 
studies  comfortably  and  thoroughly,  though  slowly 
enough.  Here  the  stream  carries  you  away  the  moment 
yon  get  into  the  boat. 

Narrative, — Jasuaky. 


From  my 

I  crouch  111!  niglit  on  the  eaiU 
How  you  insole utly  pote  my  t 
—      ■  ■   ■    ■»  fuelimil 
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You've  tumbled  my  goods  all  higglecly-piggledy, 
I  search  to  and  fro,  in  a  desperate  maze  ,* 
You  kick  up  such  a  racket,  I  fear  my  poor  soul 
Must  flee  to  escape  you  and  leave  you  my  hut. 

If  the  alx)ve  lines  be  taken,  not  in  a  literal  sense,  not  as 
referring  to  the  demon  commonly  called  Amor,  but  as  indi- 
cating a  legion  of  active  spirits  addressing  the  most  inward 
powers  of  man,  challenging  them  to  activity,  constraining 
them  hither  and  thither  and  distracting  them  by  variety 
of  interests,  they  will  then  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader 
Bome  idea  of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  a  situa- 
tion farther  detailed  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  letters 
and  notes.  The  reader  will  acknowledge  that  great  ex- 
ertion was  required  on  my  part  to  hold  my  own  against 
BO  many  influences,  not  to  flag  in  my  activity,  nor  grow 
iiidolent  in  my  receptivity. 


Admission  into  the  Society  of  the  Abcadians. 

Ab  early  as  the  end  of  last  year  I  was  assailed  with  a 
proposal  which  I  regarded  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  that 
uijhappy  concert  by  which  we  frivolously  trifled  away 
our  incognito.  There  might,  however,  be  other  reasons  for 
my  being  urged  from  several  sides  to  allow  myself  to  be 
received  as  a  notable  shepherd  into  the  Arcadia.  I 
reflisted  for  a  long  time,  but  had  at  last  to  yield  to  the 
entreaty  of  friends,  who  seemed  to  set  some  particular  store 
by  this  affair. 

-  It  is  generally  known  what  is  understood  by  this  Arca- 
dian company ;  it  may,  however,  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader  to  hear  some  particulars. 

During  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italian 
poesy  had  probably  degenerated  in  many  respects.  At  all 
events,  towards  the  end  of  this  period  cultivated,  well 
meaning  men  reproach  it  with  complete  inanity  of 
substance — of  inward  beauty,  as  it  was  then  called.  As 
regards  form,  too — outward  beauty — it  was  wholly  a  per- 
versity, having — ^by  barbarous  expressions,  intolerable 
stiffness   of  movement,  vicious  figures  and  tropes,  more 
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particularly  by  never-ceaabg  extravagant  hyperbole*, 
metonymiea  and  metaphors — utterly  scared  away  all  tbet 
vras  graceful  and  eweet,  all  that  wae  delightful  in  Im- 
guage  and  stylo. 

Afl,  however,  is  usually  the  case,  those  who  had  Btrsyrf 
into  these  errant  courses  inveighed  against  the  genuine 
and  eseellent,  obstinately  defending  their  own  errois. 
This  growing  at  last  unendurable  to  all  cultivated  and 
sensible  people,  a  number  of  circumspect  and  enorgetio 
men  met  iu  the  year  1690  to  confer  on  some  new  oouTsetO 
he  adopted. 

To  prevent  their  meetings  from  acquiring  notoriety,  asd 
80  provoking  opposition,  they  betook  themselves  to  theopea 
air,  to  rural  garden  surroundings,  of  which  Rome  iucludea 
BO  many  even  within  its  walls.  In  this  way  they  gained 
the  further  advantage  of  coming  nearer  to  nature,  and 
under  the  fresh  breezes  of  heaven  atti^ining  to  some  pre- 
sentiment of  the  primordial  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is 
pleasant  places  they  reclined  on  the  lawns,  or  seated 
themselves  on  architectural  ruins  and  blocks,  cardinals 
who  were  also  present  being  honoured  only  by  a  softer 
cushion.  Here  they  deliberated  with  one  another  on  their 
convictions,  principles  and  aims ;  here  they  read  poems 
into  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  breathe  afresh  the 
spirit  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  noble  Tuscan  School 
In  such  a  situation  one  of  the  company  exclaimed  in  tran- 
sport, "  Here  is  our  Arcadia  I  "  This  gave  rise  to  the  nanu 
of  the  society  and  determined  its  idyllic  direction.  No 
great  and  influential  man  was  to  extend  to  them  hia  pro- 
tection ;  they  would  acknowledge  no  supreme  head,  no 
president.  A  Cualog  should  open  and  close  the  Arcadian 
meetings,  and  in  case  of  necessity  a  council  of  Seniors  to 
be  elected  would  stand  as  advisers  by  his  side. 

At  this  point  the  name  of  Crescimbeni  comes  up  for 
honour,  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society, 
and  who,  as  the  first  custos,  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  for  several  years,  watching  over  the 
interests  of  a  better  and  purer  tasta  and  ever  driving 
barbarism  into  narrower  limits. 

His  dialogues  on  Poesia  volgare — not  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  poetry  of  the  people,  but  poetry  such  as  befits 
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nation,  the  product  of  decided  and  true  talents,  not  the 
rhims  and  oddities  of  particular  confused  heads — his  dia- 
>gaes  in  which  he  expounds  the  better  doctrine  are  evi- 
ently  the  fruit  of  Arcadian  conversations,  and  highly 
nportant  when  compared  with  our  aesthetic  efforts.  From 
bis  point  of  view,  too,  the  poems  of  Arcadia  published 
y  hiTTi  deserve  all  attention.  On  this  matter  we  allow 
urselves  only  the  following  remark. 

The  worthy  shepherds,  camping  in  the  open  air  on  the 
preen  grass,  had  no  doubt  contemplated  gaining  by  this 
leans  a  nearer  approach  to  Nature,  in  which  state  Love 
nd  Passion  are  wont  to  steal  upon  a  human  heart.  This 
ompany,  however  consisted  of  reverend  gentlemen  and 
ther  worthy  persons  who  could  have  no  trade  with  the 
unor  of  that  Roman  Triumvirate,  whom  therefore  they 
xpressly  banned.  Nothing  consequently  was  left  them 
»ut  to  allow  their  minds  a  superterrestrial  and  in  a 
ertain  measure  Platonic  longing,  and,  in  close  union  with 
his,  expatiation  in  the  allegorical.  In  this  way  their  poems 
cquire  quite  a  venerable,  peculiar  character,  whilst  they 
re  able,  too,  in  this  style,  to  follow  close  in  the  footsteps 
»f  their  great  predecessors,  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

This  company  when  I  arrived  in  Eome  had  been  in  ex- 
Btence  just  a  hundred  years,  and,  with  many  a  change  of 
»lace  and  many  a  change  of  view,  had  externally  always 
oaintained  its  dignity,  if  it  acquired  no  great  reputation, 
knd  no  btranger  of  any  consequence  was  readily  permitted 
;o  stay  in  Eome  without  being  invited  to  join  this 
x>dy,  and  all  the  more  that,  with  the  moderate  income 
;hey  had  at  their  disposal,  the  custos  of  this  poetical 
lomain  could  only  in  this  way  support  himself. 

The  ceremony  itself,  however,  proceeded  in  the  follow- 
ng  manner.  In  the  ante-rooms  of  a  dignified-looking 
Diulding  I  was  presented  to  a  considerable  clerical  dig- 
litary  as  the  personage  who  was  to  introduce  me  and 
itand  as  my  security  so  to  say,  or  godfather.  We  entered 
i  large  salon  already  pretty  well  filled,  and  seated  ourselves 
n  the  first  row  of  chairs  exactly  in  the  middle,  opposite  a 
sulpit  which  had  been  set  up.  There  entered  ever  more 
iearers;  to  my  right,  which  had  hitherto  been  vacant, 
;here  appeared  a  stately  elderly  man,  whom,  from  his 
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dresB  and  th.e  reverence  paid  to  hiin,  I  had  to  Bet  down 
aa  a  cardinal. 

The  cuatoB  from  the  pulpit  gave  a  goaeral  introdii*- 
tory  speech,  then  called  up  several  persons,  who  delivend 
themBelves  partly  in  verse,  partly  in  proae.  This  OTM, 
the  custoB  again  began  a  speech  the  contents  and  drift  d 
which  I  pass  over,  seeing  that  in  general  it  concimtd 
with  the  diploma  which  I  received  and  think  of  appemUng 
here.  I  was  forthwith  formally  declared  one  of  tiiem,  and 
amid  great  clapping  of  hands  received  into  their  company. 

My  so-called  godfather  and  I  had  meanwhile  stood  np, 
and  with  many  bows  made  our  acknowledgments.  ^ 
however,  delivered  a  well-reasoned,  not  too  long,  vbj 
appropriate  speech ;  whereupon  again  rose  universal  >p- 
plause,  on  the  subsidence  of  which  I  had  the  opportuni^ 
of  thanking  the  members  individually  and  paying  tlMB 
my  respects.  The  diploma,  which  I  received  next  di^, 
follows  here  in  the  original  untranslated,  seeing  that  ii 
any  other  language  its  idiosyncrasy  would  be  lost.  In 
the  meantime  1  endeavoured  t«  put  the  oustos  on  the  )xA 
terms  with  his  new  associate. 


Nioildo  Amarinao, 
Cualode  generate  J  Arcadia. 

Trovandm  per  amentura  a  beare  k  gponde  del  Jehlro  w 
guei  Oenj  di  prim' orditie,  ch'oggi  fioriaetmo  nella  GermaM 
qaal'  e  F  Indilo  ed  Emdiio  Signor  DE  GOETHE  Congiglim 
altucde  di  Stato  di  Sua  Altezm  Sereniistma  il  Duca  di  SauoiM- 
Weimar,  ed  avendo  eelato  fra  noi  eon  jUosoJica  moderaxioM  It 
ciiarexza  della  gua  Naacila,  de'guoi  Mitaaterj,  e  delta  virtii  tu, 
tion  ha  potuto  ascondere  la  lace,  cite  hanno  sparso  le  me  A ' 
ti&mne  pfodudoiii  taiUo  in  Pro»a  <A'  in  Poetia  per  etii  at  itt 
celebre  a  UUto  il  Hondo  Letterario.  Quindi  esaendon  compiaak 
U  aaddetto  rimmaio  Signor  DE  GOETHE  d'  intervenin  ■ 
ima  delle  pvhbliche  noetre  Aceademie,  appena  Egli  eompam 
come  tin  naovo  attro  di  Cielo  Btraniero  Ira  le  Tioslre  aelve,  ed  tl 
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a  dells  nostre  Oeniali  Adunanze,  che  gli  Arcadi  in  gran  numero 
nvocati  co^  segni  del  piu  sincero  giuhih  ed  applauso  vollero 
Hinguerlo  come  autore  di  tante  celebrate  opere,  con  annove- 
rlo  a  viva  voce  tra  i  piu  illvstri  membri  della  loro  Pastoral 
neta  sotto  il  Nome  di  Megalio,  et  vollero  alterai  assegnare  al 
edesimo  il  possesso  delle  Campagne  Melpomenie  sa^sre  alia 
ragica  Musa  dichiarandolo  con  do  Pastore  Arcade  di  Numero. 
el  tempo  stesao  il  Ceto  universale  commise  al  Custode  Generale 

registrare  V  atto  pubhlico  e  solenne  di  si  applaudita  annove- 
ssume  tra  i  fa>sti  d* Arcadia,  e  di  presentare  al  chiarissimo 
avello  Compastore  Megalio  Melpomenio  il  presente  Diploma 

segno  delT  altissima  stima,  che  fa  la  nostra  Pastorale  Lette^ 
ria  Bepubhlica  de'  chiari  e  nohili  ingegni  a  perpetua  memoria, 
alo  dcdla  Capanna  del  Serhatqjo  dentro  il  Bosco  Parrasio 
la  Neomenia  di  Posideone  Olimpiade  DCXLL  Anno  II,  dalla 
iatorazione  d* Arcadia  Olimpiade  XXIV,  Anno  IV.  CHomo 
ito  per  General  Chiamaia, 

Nivildo  Am^arinzio,  Custode  Oenerale, 
Corimho  Melicronio)  Sotto- 

Florimonte  EgirSo  f  Custodi. 
le  seal  has  the  pan-pipes 
enclosed  in  a  wreath  half 
of  laurel  half  of  pine,  and 
beneath  Gli  Arcadi. 


FEBEUARY. 

Correspondence. 

Bome,  1  February,  1788. 

How  glad  will  I  be  wben  next  Tuesday  evening  the 
ols  are  brought  to  peace  !  'Tis  a  dreadful  annoyance  to 
e  others  mad  while  you  are  still  in  your  sober  senses. 
As  far  as  possible  I  have  continued  my  studies.  Claudine, 
o,  has  advanced,  and,  if  all  the  genii  do  not  refuse  me 
leir  aid,  the  third  act  will  this  day  week  go  off  to 
erder,  and  that  will  be  the  fifth  volume  off  my  hands, 
here  will  then  begin  a  new  task,  in  which  no  man  can 
jlp  or  advise  me.  Tasso  must  be  re-written.  As  it  at 
resent  exists  it  is  quite  unavailable ;  I  can  neither  con- 
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elude  it  BO,  nor  tlirow  everything  in  it  overboard.  Snci 
trouble  has  God  imposed  on  men  ! 

The  eixth  volume  will  probably  contain  Tagm,  lAla,  Jen 
and  Bdtely ;  all  ro-cast  and  worked  out,  go  that  they  shtll 
not  be  recognised  for  the  same  works. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  looked  through  my  little  poemi, 
and  have  thought  of  the  eighth  volume,  which  I  shwl  pe^ 
haps  pubUsh  before  the  seventh.  It  is  a  strange  thing, 
drawing  a  «in»fliag«mmar«m  of  one'alife.  What  little  treco 
after  all  remains  of  one's  existence  I 

Here  they  bother  me  about  the  translatioDB  of  my 
Wertke);  showing  me  them,  and  asking  which  is  the  bert, 
and  whether  the  matter  is  all  true.  That  is  a  plagm 
which  would  pursue  me  to  India. 

Rome,  6  Febmary,  V 
Here  ia  the  third  act  of  C'laiidine ;  I  wish  it  may  give  yon 
but  half  the  pleasure  I  have  in  ending  it.  Aa  1  am  now 
more  particularly  versed  in  the  requirements  of  the  lyrio 
theatre,  I  have  endeavoured,  at  many  sacrifices,  t«  meet 
the  composer  and  actor  half  way.  The  Btuif  on  vhidi 
the  knitting  has  to  bo  made  must  have  wide  threads,  tai 
for  a  comic  opera  the  material  must  be  woven  absolutely 
like  Marli.  Yet  with  this  opera,  as  in  the  case  of  Ermi, 
I  have  had  the  reader  too,  in  mind.  In  short,  I  han 
done  what  I  could, 

I  am  very  quiet  and  unclouded,  and,  as  I  have  already 
asBured  you,  am  prepared  and  resigned  for  any  calling.  Foe 
plastic  art  I  am  too  old ;  it  is  all  one,  therefore,  whether  I 
botch  a  little  more  or  less.  My  thirst  is  stilled,  I  am  (0 
the  right  way,  the  way  of  contemplation  and  of  Btody. 
My  enjoyment  is  peaceful  and  modest.  On  all  give  jk 
your  blessing.  There  is  nothing  pressing  more  nearly  at 
my  mind  now  than  the  concluding  of  my  three  last  parti. 
Then  to  WUhclm,  and  ao  on. 

Some,  9  February,  1788. 

The  fools  kept  up  a  thorough  din  on  Monday  and  Tneediy 

also.     Especially  on    Tuesday   evening,  when    with  thl 

Moccoli  the  madnesa  waa  in  full  flower.     On  Wednesday 
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>Ti  thanked  Gk)d  and  the  Church  for  the  fasts.  To  no 
istino— so  they  call  the  masquerades — have  I  been.  I  am 
iigent  as  far  as  my  brains  will  go.  The  fifth  volume 
jing  now  launched  1  will  work  through  some  of  my  art- 
udies,  then  at  once  proceed  to  the  sixth.  I  have  these 
iys  read  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  book  on  painting,  and  now 
)inprehend  why  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend 
lything  in  it. 

Oh,  how  happy  I  find  the  spectators !  they  think  them- 
dves  so  clever ;  they  find  out  what  is  right.  So  also  the 
mateurs,  the  connoisseurs.  You  cannot  imagine  what  a 
)nifortable  people  it  is,  while  the  good  artist  has  always  to 
ng  a  humble  note.  I  have,  however,  lately  a  disgust  I 
innot  express  when  I  hear  any  one  judge  who  is  not  a  pro- 
Qcer.     Like  tobacco  smoke  his  speech  at  once  sickens  me. 

Angelica  has  done  herself  a  pleasure,  and  bought  two 
ictures,  one  of  Titian,  the  other  of  Paris  Bordone,  both 
b  a  high  price.  Being  so  rich  that  she  does  not  consume 
er  income,  and  yearly  earns  more  into  the  bargain,  she  is 
>  be  praised  for  procuring  herself  something  which  gives 
er  pleasure  and  raises  her  art-zeal.  So  soon  as  she  had  the 
ictures  in  the  house  she  commenced  painting  in  a  new 
lanner,  to  try  how  certain  excellencies  in  those  masters 
light  be  appropriated.  She  is  indefatigable  not  only  for 
rork  but  also  for  study.  It  is  for  her  a  great  pleasure  to 
36  things  of  art. 

Kayser  also  sets  to  work  like  a  valiant  artist.  His 
lusio  to  Egmont  advances  vigorously.  I  have  not  yet 
eard  all.  Everything  as  yet  appears  to  me  very  appro- 
priate to  the  purpose.  He  will  also  compose  "  Cupido  ; 
leiner,  loser"  I  send  it  you  at  once,  that  it  may  often  be 
nng  in  memory  of  me.     It  is  also  my  favourite. 

My  head  is  confused  from  much  writing,  working  and 
binKing.  I  am  not  getting  more  prudent,  but  make  too 
Teat  demands  on,  impose  too  much  on  myself. 


Borne,  16  February,  1788. 

With  the  Prussian  courier,  I  received  a  short  time  ago 

letter  from  our  Duke,  a  letter  so  friendly,  dear,  good  and 

laddening,  such  as  I  have  seldom  received  I     Being  able 
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to  write  without  any  laisgivinga,  he  deBcribed  to  me  thl 
whole  piilitiaal  situation,  his  own  and  so  on.  In  referenw 
to  me  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most  loving  manner. 

Borne,  22  February,  1788. 

This  week  we  have  had  an  event  which  has  saddesei 
tho  whole  aeBorahlage  of  artistB.  A  Prencbman  of  tb 
name  of  Drouais,  a  yonog  man  of  abont  twenty-five  yeui 
old,  the  only  son  of  a  tender  mother,  rich  and  of  fins 
culture,  who  was  regarded  as  the  most  hopeful  among  lU 
the  atudentB  of  art,  has  died  of  the  small-pox.  There  reipii 
here,  in  consequence,  a  universal  sadneBB  and  constematum. 
In  his  forsaken  studio  I  have  seen  the  life-eize  figure  cf 
a  Philootetes,  who,  fanning  the  wing  of  a  slaughtereJ 
bird  of  prey,  cools  the  pain  of  his  wound ;  a  beantifullj' 
thought  out  picture  which  baa  many  merits  in  the  t 
tion,  but  is  not  finished, 

I  am  diligent  and  happy,  and  in  this  temper  of  mind  I 
await  the  future.  Daily  it  grows  clearer  to  me  that  the 
peculiar  element  to  which  I  was  destined  from  my  birth 
was  poetry,  and  that  in  the  next  ten  years,  for  wbicli  "' 
most  I  may  work,  I  ought  to  cultivate  this  talent,  a 
produce  some  fresh  good  work  while  the  glow  of  yontt 
ia  ready  of  itself,  without  any  great  study,  to  bring  many 
entorprifies  to  success.  My  lengthened  residence  in  Eonw 
will  nave  the  advantage  of  making  me  renounce  ^ 
practice  of  plaBtic  art. 

Angelica  pays  me  tho  compliment  that  she  know 
few  in  Kome  who  sec  into  art  better  than  I  do.  I 
know  right  well  Ihe  vacant  and  defective  places  in 
vision,  and  am  truly  sensible  both  of  my  contisuu 
improvement  in  this  respect  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  I  might  still  further  cultivate  my  vision,  u 
short,  I  have  now  attained  my  wish,  that  of  no  longar 
blindly  groping  in  a  region  to  which  I  am  passionately 
attached. 

I  Bend  you  at  the  earliest  a  poem,  Aianr  as  Laiidsaiff 
Fainter,  and  wish  it  luck.  My  little  poems  I  have  ea- 
deavoured  to  bring  into  a  certain  order ;  they  make  I 
strange  appearance.     The    poems    on    Hang    Sachs   unA 
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BKeding*8  Death,  conclude  tlie  eighth  volume,  and  with  that 
my  writings  for  the  present.  Should  they  meanwhile  lay 
me  to  rest  at  the  Pyramid,  these  two  poems  can  stand 
for  personalty  and  funeral  oration. 

Early  to-morrow  morning  there  is  service  at  th«  Papal 
Chapel,  and  the  famous  old  music  then  begins,  to  rise  to 
the  highest  point  in  Passion-week.  I  will  now  go  eaiiy 
thither  every  Sunday  to  get  acquainted  with  the  style. 
Kayser,  who  makes  a  special  study  of  these  things,  will 
ox>en  up  to  me  their  meaning.  We  await  with  every  post 
a  printed  copy  of  the  music  of  Maunday  Thursday  from 
Zurich,  where  Kayser  left  it.  In  this  way  it  will  first  be 
played  on  the  pianoforte  and  then  heard  in  the  chapel. 


Narrative. — ^February. 

There  is  no  want  of  subjects  appealing  to  the  eye  of  the 
bom  artist,  a  fact  to  which  I  was  much  indebted,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  the  Carnival  follies.  It  was 
the  second  time  I  had  seen  the  Carnival,  and  very  soon 
it  struck  me  that  this  popular  festival,  like  any  other  re- 
ourring  part  of  the  web  of  life,  must  have  its  determined 
history. 

This  thought  reconciled  me  to  the  hubbub.  It  now 
assumed  in  my  eyes  the  character  of  an  important  natural 
production  and  national  event.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  spectacle  interested  me.  I  observed  minutely  the 
course  of  the  follies,  and  how  withal  everything  went  oflf 
in  a  certain  prescribed  form  and  appropriateness.  There- 
upon I  noted  down  the  particular  events  in  their  order,  a 
preparation  which,  later  on,  I  used  for  the  essay  appended. 
At  the  same  time  I  requested  my  house-mate,  Georg 
Schfitz,  to  make  a  hasty  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  par- 
ticular masks,  a  request  which,  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
he  complied  with. 

These  drawings  were  afterwards  etched  in  quarto,  and 
illuminated  according  to  the  originals  by  Georg  Melcbior 
Kraus,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Director  of  the  Free 
Drawing  Institute  at  Weimar,  for  the  first  edition  pub- 
lished by  Unger,  an  edition  now  growing  rare. 


For  the  purposes  above  iudicated,  I  -was  obliged,  more 
than  I  shoiud  otherwise  have  dono,  to  push  my  way  among 
the  masquerading  multitnde,  an  expenence  ■which,  in  epite 
of  all  artistic  insight  waa  often  repugnant  and  offen- 
sive to  me.  My  mind,  accnstomed  to  the  noble  Bubjucts  it 
had  been  studying  the  whole  year  in  Eome,  seemed  e^er 
sensible  of  boine  out  of  its  right  place. 

But  for  the  inner,  better  sense  the  most  quietening 
Bustenance  was  to  be  prepared.  On  the  Vonetiiin  Fiazza, 
where  many  coaches  are  ia  the  habit  of  stopping,  before 
they  rejoin  the  lines  of  carriages  in  motion,  to  survey  tha 
masses  of  men  as  they  flood  past,  I  spied  the  carriage  of 
Madame  Angelica,  and  stepped  up  to  the  door  to  salute  her. 
She  had  hardly  leaned  out  to  return  my  friendly  greeting 
when  she  bent  back,  to  let  me  see — the  Milan  lady  sitting 
beside  her,  quite  recovered  I  I  found  no  change  in  her, 
for  how  was  it  possible  that  healthy  youth  should  not 
speedily  regain  lost  vigour?  Nay,  her  eyes  seemed  to 
meet  me  fresher  and  brighter  than  over,  with  a  joy  in 
them  which  pierced  me  to  the  core.  In  this  posture 
we  both  continued  mute  for  some  time,  till  Madame 
Angelica  took  up  the  word,  and,  while  my  Milan  fair 
one  bent  forward,  said  to  me,  "  I  must  be  interpreter, 
then,  between  you,  for  I  see  my  young  friend  -will  not 
come  out  with  what  she  has  been  so  long  wishing 
and  determining  to  say,  and  which  she  has  frequently 
repeated  to  me ;  namely,  how  very  much  indebted  b!i9 
ia  to  you  for  the  sympathy  you  showed  her  in  hw 
trouble  and  her  fate.  The  first  thing  which  on  hw 
return  to  life  met  her  in  the  way  of  true  solace,  hooling 
and  restoring  her,  was  the  sympathy  of  her  friende,  and 
particularly  yours.  Out  of  the  deepest  solitude  she 
again,  all  at  once,  found  herself  transported  into  tiw 
society  of  so  many  good  men,  and  within  the  fairwt 
circle." 

"  That  is  all  true,"  said  she,  reaching  me  her  hand 
across  her  friend,  a  hand  I  could  well  touch  with  my 
hand,  bat  not  with  my  lips. 

With  still  satisfaction  I  replunged  into  the  throng  d 
madmen,  nursing  the  tenderest  feelings  of  gratitude  to- 
wards Angelica,  who,  immediately  after  the  catastropht 
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liad  consolingly  adopted  the  good  girl,  and~a  rare 
occTirrenee  in  Borne — introduced  her — a  stranger  to  herself 
as  the  young  lady  had  hitherto  been — into  her  noble 
circle.  This  afiected  me  all  the  more,  as  I  might  flatter 
myself  my  interest  in  the  good  child  had  exercised  no 
little  influence  in  the  aflair. 

The  Senator  of  Home,  Prince  Eezzonico,  returning  from 
Germany,  had  been  already  to  see  me.  He  had  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Herr  and  Frau  Von  Diede,  and 
brought  me  occasional  greetings  from  these  esteemed 
patrons  and  friends.  In  my  usual  way,  however,  I 
declined  any  nearer  relationship,  but  was  at  last  irresistibly 
drawn  into  this  circle. 

The  above  mentioned  friends,  Herr  and  Frau  von  Diede, 
were  making  a  return  visit  to  their  respected  friend, 
and  I  could  me  less  refuse  to  accept  their  pressing  invita- 
tions that  the  lady,  who  was  celebrated  for  her  skill  on  the 
pianoforte,  had  promised  to  let  us  hear  a  performance  at 
ner  hands  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  at  the  Senator's 
residence  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  our  friend  Kayser,  whose 
ability  had  grown  famous,  had  been  flatteringly  solicited 
to  takj^  part  in  these  exhibitions.  The  incomparable 
prospect  displayed  at  sunset  from  the  windows  of  the 
Senator's  house,  in  the  direction  of  the  Coliseum,  with  all 
that  was  embraced  on  the  other  sides,  afforded  to  our 
artistic  eyes  the  most  glorious  picture,  though,  to  avoid  the 
semblance  of  disrespect  or  inattention  to  the  company,  we 
could  not  devote  ourselves  to  it  as  we  should  have  liked. 
Frau  von  Diede  played  an  important  piece,  displaying 
very  high  gifts;  and  soon  after,  the  seat  at  the  piano- 
forte was  offered  to  our  friend,  a  seat  he  quite  worthily  oc- 
cupied, if  one  may  believe  the  praise  he  earned.  In  such 
alternations  the  music  flowed  on  for  some  time.  A  favourite 
air  was  also  rendered  by  a  lady,  till  at  last  the  turn  came 
round  to  Kayser  again,  who,  taking  a  graceful  theme  for 
the  basis  of  his  performance,  varied  it  in  the  most  manifold 
manner. 

Everything  went  off  well,  and  the  Senator,  in  conversa- 
tion, said  a  great  many  friendly  things  to  me,  but  yet 
could  not  help  assuring  me  half  regretfully,  in  that  soft 
Venetian  tone  of  his,  that  in  reality  he  was  no  lover  of 

1\% 


1  the  other  hand,  at  all  tima 
expressive  adagioB  of  hia  lady 


these  variations,  though,  ( 
(juite  transported  hy  the 

Now  I  will  not  exactly  assert  that  those  tones,  so  Full  of 
longing,  drawing  themaelves  out  in  adagio  and  largo,  wcra 
ever  repugnant  to  me  ;  still  in  music  I  had  alwaj's  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  stimulating  element,  seeing  that  our  own 
feelings,  our  own  ruminations  over  losses  and  failuree, 
only  too  ofton  of  themselves  threaten  to  sink  and  overpower 
our  hearts. 

Not  that  I  could  in  any  way  grudge,  or  do  other  than 
most  cordially  allow,  our  Senator  the  delight  with  which 
he  lent  his  ear  to  the  tones  that  assured  him  of  his  enter' 
taining,  in  the  most  splendid  residence  in  the  world,  a 
friend  BO  dearly  beloved  and  revered. 

For  the  rest  of  the  company,  in  pai-ticular  for  ns  the 
German  guests,  it  was  an  inestimable  enjoyment  to  listen 
to  an  excellent  lady,  long  fenown  and  esteemed  by  us,  pour- 
ing herself  forth  in  the  tenderest  tones  at  the  pianoforte, 
and  in  the  same  moment  to  gaze  from  the  window  into  the 
most  unique  landscape  in  the  world,  and  then,  with  a 
little  turning  of  the  head,  to  survey,  in  the  evening  sunBcl 
glow,  the  grand  picture  which  to  the  left  stretched  from 
the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  along  the  Campo  Vacoino  to 
the  Temples  of  Minerva  and  of  Peace,  with  the  Coliseum 
towering  behind.  Next,  turning  the  eye  to  the  right,  yon 
pass  by  the  arch  of  Titus  and  lose  yourself  in  the  labyrinth 
of  the  Palatine  ruins,  and  its  solitude  gladdened  by  horti- 
culture and.wild  vegetation. 

(We  heg  the  reader  here  to  look  at  a  drawing  of  the 
north-western  aspect  of  Eome,  taken  from  the  tower  of  the 
Capitol,  by  Fries  and  Thiirmer,  in  the  year  1824,  and  en- 
graved. It  is  taken  from  a  point  of  view  some  storiee 
higher  than  the  one  we  occupied,  and  dating  after  the 
more  modern  excavations,  but  in  the  evening  light  and 
shade,  as  we  also  saw  the  landscape,  so  that,  uf  course,  the 
glowing  colour  with  its  shady-blue  conjraats,  and  all  the 
enchantment  springing  therefrom,  would  have  to  be  added 
in  thought  to  the  engraving.) 

In  these  hours  we  deemed  it  a  happiness  to  contemplate, 
at  oui'  leisure,  the  moat  splendid  picture,  perhaps,  Menga 
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ever  painted,  the  portrait  of  Clement  XIII.,  Eezzonico, 
who  installed  our  patron,  the  Senator,  as  his  nephew  in 
this  post.  As  to  its  value  I  cite,  by  way  of  conclnsion,  a 
passage  from  the  diary  of  our  friend  : 

"  Among  the  portraits  painted  by  Mengs,  the  one  in 
'which  his  art  is  displayed  to  greatest  advantage  is  the 
picture  of  the  Pope  Eezzonico.  In  this  work  the  artist 
has  imitated  the  Venetians  in  colouring  and  in  treatment, 
and  may  congratulate  himself  on  his  happy  success.  The 
tone  of  the  colouring  is  true  and  warm,  the  expression  of 
the  face  animated  and  intellectual.  The  curtain  of 
brocade  of  gold  which  sets  off  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the 
figure,  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a  bold  artifice  in 
painting,  but  has  succeeded  excellently,  the  picture 
thereby  acquiring  a  rich,  harmonious  appearance,  grateful 
to  the  eye." 


THE  EOMAN  CAEJTIVAL. 

In  undertaking  a  description  of  the  Eoman  Carnival, 
we  cannot  but  fear  the  objection  being  raised  that  such  a 
festival  is  a  subject  not  properly  admitting  of  description. 
So  vast  a  throng  of  sensible  objects  would,  it  may  be  re- 
presented, require  to  pass  in  review  immediately  before 
the  eye — would  require  to  be  personally  seen  and  compre- 
hended in  his  own  way  by  each  person  wishing  to  obtain 
any  idea  of  it. 

This  objection  becomes  all  the  more  serious  when  we 
have  ourselves  to  confess,  that  to  the  stranger  viewing  it 
for  the  first  time,  especially  if  he  is  disposed  and  qualified 
only  to  see  it  with  his  bodily  eyes,  the  Eoman  Carnival 
affords  neither  an  integral  nor  a  joyous  impression — is 
neither  a  particular  gratification  to  the  eye  nor  an  ex- 
hilaration to  the  spirits. 

The  long  and  narrow  street  in  which  innumerable 
people  lurch  hither  and  thither,  it  is  impossible  to 
Burvey ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  anything 
within  the  limits  of  the  tumult  which  your  eye 
can  grasp.  The  movement  is  monotonous,  the  noise 
stupefying,    the   days    of    the    festival    close    with    no 


sense  of  satiefaction.  Theso  misgivingfl,  however,  are 
Boon  dissipate d  when  we  enter  into  a  more  minute 
explanation,  and  indeed  tlie  reader  will  have  to  decide 
for  himself  at  tbe  end,  whether  our  description  ju8tifi«s 
our  attempt. 

The  Eoman  Carnival  ie  a  festival  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  ie  not  given  to  the  people,  but  which  the  people  give 
themselves. 

The  state  makes  littlo  preparations,  and  but  a  small 
contribution  to  it.  The  merry  round  revolves  of  itself,  and 
the  police  regulate  the  spontaneous  movement  with  but  a 
slack  hand. 

Here  is  no  festival  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  spectator, 
like  the  many  Church  festivals  of  Eome ;  here  are  no  fire- 
works affording  the  on-looker  from  St.  Angelo  a  sinple 
overwhelming  spectacle ;  here  is  no  illumination  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  and  dome,  attracting  and  delighting  a  great 
'joncourse  of  strangers  from  all  lands  ;  here  is  no  brilliaot 
procession  on  whose  approach  the  people  are  required  to 
worship  with  awe.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  is  here 
given  IB  rather  a  simple  sign  that  each  man  is  at  liberty 
to  go  fooling  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  that  all  licence  is 
permissible  short  of  blows  and  stabs. 

The  difference  between  high  and  low  seems  for  the  time 
Iwing  abolished,  every  one  makes  up  to  every  one,  every  one 
treats  with  levity  whatever  he  meets,  and  the  mutual 
licence  and  wantonness  is  kept  in  balance  only  by  the 
universal  good  humour. 
,  In  these  holidays  the  Roman  exults,  down  to  onr  times, 
that  the  birth  of  Christ,  though  able  indeed  to  poBtpime 
I  for  some  weeks,  was  not  adequate  to  abolishing  the  feast 
of  the  Saturnalia  and  its  privileges. 

It  shall  he  our  endeavour  to  bring  the  riot  and  merri- 
ment of  these  days  clearly  before  the  imagination  of  out 
readers.  We  flatter  ourselves  we  shall  be  of  service  to 
such  persons  as  have  once  been  present  at  the  Roman 
Carnival,  and  would  like  to  entertain  themselves  with  s 
vivid  remembrance  of  it,  as  also  to  those  who  still  con- 
template a  journey  thither,  and  whom  these  few  leaves 
may  provide  a  pleasing  jierspective  of  an  over-thronged 
and  tumultuous  meiTy-making. 
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The  Cobso. 


The  Eoman  Carnival  collects  in  the  Corso.  This  street 
limits  and  determines  the  public  celebration  of  these  days. 
Anywhere  else  it  would  be  a  different  sort  of  festival,  and 
wo  have  therefore  first  of  all  to  describe  the  Corso. 

Like  several  long  streets  of  Italian  towns,  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  horse-races  which  conclude  the  entertain- 
ment of  each  Carnival  evening,  and  with  which  too,  in 
other  places,  other  festivals,  such  as  that  of  the  patron 
saint  or  the  consecration  of  a  church,  are  ended. 

The  street  rune  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia ;  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  paces  long,  and  enclosed  by  high,  mostly  splendid 
buildings.  Its  breadth  is  not  proportinate  to  its  length, 
nor  to  the  height  of  its  edifices.  The  pavements  for  foot 
passengers  take  up  on  both  sides  from  six  to  eight  feet. 
The  space  in  the  .middle  for  carriages  is  at  most  places  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  therefore,  as  will  be 
readily  calculated,  allows  but  three  vehicles  at  the  most  to 
drive  abreast. 

The  obelisk  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  is,  during  the 
Carnival,  the  extreme  limit  of  this  street  at  the  lower  end, 
the  Venetian  Palace  at  the  upper. 

Driving  in  the  Corso. 

On  all  Sundays  and  festival  days  of  the  year  the  Eoman 
Corso  is  a  scene  of  animation.  The  Eomans  of  wealth 
and  distinction  take  their  drives  here  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  nightfall  in  a  long  continuous  line. 
The  carriages  start  from  the  Venetian  Palace,  keeping 
the  left  side,  and  in  fine  weather  they  pass  the  obefisk, 
drive  through  the  gate,  on  to  the  Flaminian  way,  some- 
times as  far  as  Ponte  Molle. 

On  returning  at  an. earlier  or  later  hour,  they  keep  the 
other  side,  so  that  the  two  lines  of  carriages  pass  each 
other  in  opposite  directions  in  the  best  order. 

Ambassadors  have  the  right  of  driving  up  and  down 
between  the  rows ;  this  distinction  was  also  allowed  the 


Pretender,  who  stayed  in  Eome  under  the  name  of  Duke 
of  Albania. 

The  moment,  however,  the  hells  have  sounded  night 
this  order  is  interrupted.  Each  one  turns  the  way  it 
pleases  him,  seefeing  his  nearest  road  home,  often  to  th° 
inconvenience  of  many  other  equipages,  which  get  impeded 
and  stopped  in  the  narrow  space. 

The  evening  drive,  which  isabriUant  affair  in  all  great 
Italian  towns,  and  is  imitated  in  each  small  town,  if  only 
with  a  few  coaches,  attracts  many  foot  passengers  inti> 
the  Corso  ;  ©ach  one  coming  to  see  or  to  be  seen. 

The  Carnival,  as  we  may  soon  more  particularly  observe, 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  continuation  or  rather  the  climai  of  the 
usual  Sunday  and  festival-day  recreations ;  it  is  nothing 
eccentric,  nothing  foreign,  nothing  unique,  hut  attacliea 
itself  quite  naturally  to  the  general  Soman  style  of  livii^. 

Climate,  CLnaiCiL  DfeS'. 

Just  as  little  strange  will  appear  to  ns  a  multitude  of 
masks  in  the  open  air,  seeing  we  are  accustomed  the  whole 
year  through  to  eo  many  striking  scenes  of  life  under  the 
blight  glad  heaven. 

On  the  occasion  of  every  festival  the  outspread  tapestries, 
thescattered  flowers,  the  painted  cloths  stretched  above  yonr 
head,  transform  the  streets  into  great  salons  and  galleries. 

No  corpse  is  brought  to  the  grave  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  masked  fraternities.  The  many  monks' 
dresses  habituate  the  eye  to  strange  and  peculiar  fignrei. 
It  indeed  looks  like  Carnival  the  whole  year  rnund,  the 
abhots  in  their  black  dress  appearing  among  the  othei 
clerical  masts  to  represent  the  more  noble  iabami 
(cloaks). 

Commencement. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  playhotises  an 
opened,  and  the  Carnival  has  taken  its  start.  Here  and 
there  in  the  boxea  you  notice  a  beauty,  in  the  character  of 
an  officer,  displayiug  to  the  people  her  epaulettes  with  tb« 
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greatest  self-complacency.  The  driving  in  the  Corso  be- 
oomes  more  thronged.  The  general  expectancy,  however, 
is  directed  to  the  last  eight  days. 


Preparations  for  the  Concluding  Days. 

Many  preparations  announce  to  the  public  the  approach 
of  the  paradisiacal  hours. 

The  Corso,  one  of  the  few  streets  in  Borne  which  are 
kept  clean  the  whole  year,  gets  now  more  carefully  swept 
and  tidied  up.  People  are  busy  seeing  that  the  small 
basalt  blocks,  square-hewn,  pretty  and  uniform,  of  which 
the  beautiful  pavement  consists,  are  in  proper  trim,  any 
which  are  in  any  degree  worn  being  removed  and  re- 
placed by  new  basalt -wedges. 

Besides  this  you  observe  living  indications  of  the  near 
approaching  event.  Each  Carnival  evening,  as  we  have 
;aoticed,  closes  with  a  horse-race.  The  horses  kept  for  racing 
are  mostly  little,  and,  on  account  of  the  foreign  extraction 
of  the  best  of  them,  are  called  "  Barberi." 

A  racing  horse,  in  a  covering  of  white  linen,  closely  fitted 
to  the  head,  neck  and  body,  and  adorned  with  bright  rib- 
bons at  the  seams,  is  brought  in  front  of  the  obelisk  to  the 
spot  whence  later  on  he  is  to  start.  He  is  trained  to  stand 
still  for  some  time  with  his  head  directed  to  the.  Corso. 
He  is  next  led  gently  along  the  street,  and  at  the  Venetian 
Palace  is  treated  to  some  oats,  to  make  him  feel  the  greater 
inducement  to  speed  swiftly  to  that  place. 

As  this  practice  is  repeated  with  most  of  the  horses,  to 
the  number  often  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  this  per- 
formance is  always  attended  by  a  number  of  merry  noisy 
boys,  a  foretaste  is  thus  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
greater  uproar  and  jubilee  shortly  to  follow. 

Formerly  the  first  Eoman  houses  kept  ract»-horses  in  their 
mews,  and  it  was  deemed  an  honour  to  a  house  for  one  of 
its  horses  to  have  carried  off  a  prize.  Bets  were  laid,  and 
the  victory  celebrated  by  a  feast.  Latterly,  however,  this 
fancy  has  much  declined,  and  the  desire  to  acquire  repu- 
tation by  horses  has  percolated  down  into  the  middle,  nay 
into  the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 
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From  tlioae  earlier  times,  prolsably,  has  been  handed 
down  the  custom  that  a  troop  of  riders,  accompanied  iy 
trumpeters,  go  about  through  the  whole  of  Home  exhibit- 
ing the  prizes,  and  riding  into  the  grounds  of  diBtinguialwd 
houses,  where,  after  discoursing  some  trumpet  air,  th«y 
receive  a  gratuity. 

The  prize  consists  of  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  brocadt^ 
about  threo  and  a  half  ells  long  by  not  quite  an  ell  bro«J, 
which,  being  attached  to  a  piebald  pole,  is  made  to  wbw 
in  the  air.  On  its  lower  end  is  worked  croaa-wise  the 
picture  of  some  running  horses. 

This  prize  is  called  Palio,  and  as  many  days  as  the 
Carnival  lasts  so  many  of  these  quasi- standards  are  dis- 
played by  the  procession  just  mentioned  along  the  streets 
of  Eome. 

Meanwhile  the  Corso  begins  to  alter  its  appearance. 
The  obelisk  now  becomes  the  limit  of  the  street.  In  front 
of  it  a  grand  stand  is  erected,  with  many  rows  of  seats 
ranged  above  each  other,  and  looking  right  into  the 
Corso.  Before  this  scaffold  the  lists  are  set  up  between 
which  the  horses  must  be  brought  out  to  run. 

On  both  sides,  moreover,  great  scaffolds  are  built,  attached 
to  the  first  houses  of  the  Corso,  the  street  in  tbin  way  being 
continued  into  the  square.  On  both  sides  of  the  lists 
stand  small,  raised  and  covered  boxes  for  the  persons  wliO 
are  to  regulate  the  running  of  the  horses. 

Tip  the  Corso  you  see  further  scafiblds  raised  in  front  of 
many  houses.  The  sqiiares  of  St.  Carlo  and  of  the 
Antoninus  Column  are  separated  by  palings  from  tie 
street,  and  everything  sufficiently  betokens  that  the  whole 
celebration  shall  and  will  be  confined  within  the  long  and 
narrow  Corso. 

Lastly  the  middle  of  the  street  is  strewn  with  puizolaJK, 
that  the  competing  horses  may  not  so  easily  slip  on  the 
smooth  hard  street. 


Signal  for  the  complete  Cahnival  Licence, 

In  this  way  expectation  is  every  day  fed  and  kept  on 
he  strain  till  at  last  a  bell  from  the  Capitol,  shortly  after 
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oon,  annotuLces  that  people  are  now  at  full  liberty  to  go 
toling  under  the  bright  heaven. 

Immediately  on  hearing  it  the  serious  Eoman,  who  has 
Ben  watchful  the  whole  year  round  against  falling  into 
ay  slip,  doflFs  his  earnestness  and  gravity. 

The  bricklayers,  who  have  been  thumping  away  up  to 
le  last  minute,  pack  up  their  tools  and  make  merry  over 
16  end  of  their  labour.  All  balconies,  all  windows  are 
radually  hung  with  tapestries ;  on  the  raised  pavements 
a  both  sid^s  chairs  are  set  out ;  the  tenants  of  smaller 
ouses  and  all  children  are  in  the  street,  which  now  ceases 
)  be  a  street,  and  resembles  rather  a  large  festive  salon, 
vast  adorned  gallery. 

Superintendence. 

While  the  Corso  grows  ever  more  animated,  and  among 
tie  many  persons  walking  in  their  usual  dresses  a  Punch- 
lello  here  and  there  shows  himself,  the  military  have 
iustered  in  front  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Led  by  the 
eneral  on  horseback,  in  good  order  and  new  uniform,  with 
langing  music,  they  march  up  the  Corso,  and  at  once 
cjcupy  all  the  entrances  to  it,  appoint  a  couple  of  guards 
3  the  principal  places,  and  assume  the  oversight  of  the 
Thole  festivity. 

The  lenders  of  chairs  and  scaffolds  now  call  diligently 
0  the  passers-by,  *'  Luoghi  I  Luoghi,  Padroni !  Luoghi ! " 
"Places,  gentlemen,  places !  ") 

Masks. 

The  masks  now  begin  to  multiply.  Young  men,  dressed 
a  the  holiday  attire  of  the  women  of  the  lowest  class, 
xposing  an  open  breast  and  displaying  an  impudent  self- 
>mplacency,  are  mostly  the  first  to  be  seen.  They  caress 
16  men  they  meet,  allow  themselves  all  familiarities  with 
16  women  they  encounter,  as  being  persons  the  same  as 
i6mselves,  and  for  the  rest  do  whatever  humour,  wit  or 
antonness  suggest. 
Among  other  things,  we  remember  a  young  man,  who 
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played  excellently  the   part  of  a  paasionate,  brawlEni 
iintameable  Bhrew,  who  ■went  scoliling    the    whole  *r^^ 
along  the  Coibo,  railing  at  every  one  she  came  acm 
while  those  accompanying  her  took  all  manner  of  paiM 
reduce  her  to  quietness. 

Here  comee  a  Punchinello,  running  with  a  lai^e  ho 
attached  to  bright  cords  dangling  about  hia  haunches.  ] 
a  Blight  motion,  while  entertaining  himBelf  with  i 
wonxen,  he  contrives  to  assume  the  impudent  shape 
the  old  god  of  the  gardens  in  holy  Bome,  and  his  insolen 
excites  more  mirth  than  indignation.  Here  cornea  anotli 
of  like  kidney,  but  more  modest  and  placid,  bringiogll 
fair  half  along  with  him. 

The  women  having  just  as  much  a  mind  to  don  I] 
breeches  as  the  men  the  petticoats,  the  fairer  sex  b1i4 
no  contempt  for  the  favourite  costume  of  FunchineDi 
and  in  this  hermaphrodite  figure,  it  mnst  be  alio* 
they  often  show  themselves  in  the  highest  dej 
charming. 

With  rapid  steps,  declaiming  as  before  a  Court  of  just 
an  advocate  pushea  through  the  crowd.  He  bawls  np  i 
the  windows,  lays  bold  of  passers-by  masked  or  unnmb 
threatens  every  person  with  a  process,  impeaches  thisui 
in  a  long  narration  with  ridiculous  crimes,  and  sped&B 
another  the  list  of  his  debts.  Ho  rates  the  women  for  thi 
coquetries,  the  girls  for  the  number  of  their  lovers,  I 
appeals  by  way  of  proof  to  a  book  he  cames  about  id 
him,  producing  documents  as  well,  and  setting  eveiythii 
forth  with  a  shrill  voice  and  fluent  tongue.  It  ts  his  ll 
to  expose  and  confound  every  one.  When  you  fkniyl 
is  at  an  end  he  is  only  beginning,  when  you  think  be 
leaving  he  turns  back.  He  flies  at  one  without  addrwe' 
him,  he  seizes  hold  of  the  other  who  is  already  V 
Should  he  come  across  a  brother  of  his  profession,  the  n 
rises  to  its  height.  

However,    they   cannot  attract  the   attention  of  fi    j^ 
public  for  a  long  time  at  once.     The  maddest  impicat    ^ 

swallowed  up  in  repetition  and  multiplicity. 

The  quakera  make  if  not  so  much  noise,  yet  at  least 
great  a  sensation  as  the  advocates.  The  quaker  wii 
appear  to  have  grown  so  general,  on  account  of  the  eaBM 
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^th  which  old-fashioned  pieces  of  dress  can  be  procured 
fe  the  second-hand  goods'  stalls. 

The  main  requirements  in  reference  to  these  quaker 
lasks  is  that  the  dress  be  old  fashioned,  yet  in  good  pre- 
irvation  and  of  fine  stuff.  You  seldom  see  one  in  other 
ress  than  velvet  or  silk,  his  vest  being  brocaded  or  laced, 
nd,  like  the  original,  he  must  be  of  full  body.  His  face 
.  in  a  full  mask  with  puffed  cheeks  and  small  eyes ;  his 
ig  has  odd  pig- tails  dangling  to  it ;  his  hat  is' small  and 
lOstly  bordered. 

This  figure,  plainly,  comes  very  near  the  Buffo  caricato 
t  the  comic  operas,  and  as  the  latter  mostly  represents  a 
Uy,  enamoured  gull,  the  quakers  show  themselves  in  the 
tiaraoter  of  tasteless  dandies.  They  hop  about  on  their 
)6B  with  great  agility,  and  carry  about  large  black  rings 
ithout  glass  to  serve  them  in  the  way  of  opera  glasses, 
Qd  with  which  they  peer  into  every  carriage,  and  gaze 
p  at  all  windows.  Usually  they  make  a  stiff  deep  bow, 
ad,  especially  on  meeting  each  other,  express  their  joy  by 
opping  several  times  straight  up  in  the  air,  uttering  at 
le  same  time  a  shrill,  piercing,  inarticulate  cry,  in  which 
be  consonants  "  brr  "  prevail. 

You  may  often  hear  this  note  of  salutation  sounded  by 

quaker,  and  taken  up  by  those  of  his  persuasion  next 

im,  till  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Corso  is  rent  by  their 

ireams. 

Wanton  boys,  again,  blow  into  largo  twisted  shells. 

Bailing  the  ear  with  intolerable  sounds. 

What  with  the  narrowness  of  the  space  and  the  simi- 

ity  of  the  masks — for  at  all  hours  of  the  day  there  may 

Bome  hundreds  of  Punchinellos  and  about  a  hundred 
akers  running  up  and  down  the  Corso — you  soon  per- 
ve  that  few  can  have  the  intention  of  exciting  a  sensa- 
U  or  attracting  attention  to  themselves.  Any  bent  on 
It  object  would  have  to  appear  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
rso.  Each  one  is  much  more  intent  on  amusing  himself, 
giving  free  vent  to  his  follies,  and  enjoying  to  the  full 
>  license  of  these  days. 

Phe  girls  and  women,  in  particular,  devise  methods  of 
dr  own  for  merry-making.  Every  one  of  them  hates 
>ve  everything  to  stay  indoors,  and,  having  but  little 


money  to  expend  on  a  mask,  they  are  inTentive  eni 
to  devise  all  sorts  of  ways  for  disgniBiog  rather  ' 
adoming  themselvcB. 

The  masks  of  beggars,  male  and  female,  are  veiy  eat 
assume ;  beautiful  hair  is  the  first  requirement,  tin 
perfectly  white  mask,  an  earthen  pipkin  held  b 
coloured  cord,  a  staff  and  a  hat  in  the  hand.  \ 
humble  demeanour  they  step  under  the  windows, 
before  each  person,  receiving  for  alms  eweete,  nut 
other  Uke  dainty. 

Others  take  it  stiU  easier,  and,  wrapping  themselvfl 
in  cloaks,  or  appearing  in  a  nice  house-dress,  their  I 
alone  being  masked,  they  go  about  for  the  most 
without  male  attendants,  caiTying  as  their  offensiTa 
defensive  weapon  a  small  besom  composed  of  cane-brui 
in  blossom,  which  they  in  part  use  to  ward  off  perti 
fellows,  in  part  to  flourish  wantonly  in  the  faces  ol 
quaintanees  and  strangers  whom  they  meet  without  ml 

When  four  or  five  girls  havo  once  caught  a  mil 
whom  they  have  designs,  there  is  no  deliveranoe  for 
The  throng  prevents  his  escape,  and  let  him  turn  ho 
will  the  besom  is  under  hoa  nose.  To  defend  hii 
in  earnest  agairist  suoh  provocations  would  be  a 
dangerous  experiment,  seeing  the  masks  are  inviolatt 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  watch. 

In  the  same  way  the  usual  dresses  of  all  classei 
made  to  serve  as  masks.  Grooms  with  their  big  bn 
fall  to  rubbing  down  any  back  they  take  a  iaiK^ 
Drivers  offer  their  services  with  their  usual  importn 
Pretty,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  masks  of  the  cot 
girls,  the  Frascati  maidens,  fishers,  Neapolitan  watei 
N'eapolitan  bailiffs  and  Greeks. 

Occasionally  a  theatrical  mask  is  imitated.  Somep 
again  take  little  trouble  about  a  mask,  folding  thenw 
up  in  tapestry  or  linen  cloths,  which  they  tieover  the  i 

A  white  figure  is  in  the  habit  of  stepping  in  the  n 
others,  and  hopping  before  them,  by  way  of  represent 
ghost.  Others  distinguish  themselves  hy  odd  com 
tions.  The  tabarro,  however,  as  being  the  least 
tinctive,  is  deemed  the  noblest  mask. 

Witty  and  satirical  masks  are  very  rare,  for  these  1 
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irticular  purpose  in  view,  and  aim  at  being  particularly 
)ticed.  Yet  I  once  saw  a  Punchinello  in  the  character 
'  a  cuckold.  The  horns  were  moveable,  the  wearer 
»ing  able  to  draw  them  out  and  in  like  those  of  a  snail, 
"hen  he  stopped  before  the  window  of  a  newly  married 
uple,  and  slipped  out  only  the  faint  tip  of  one  horn,  or 
>pping  up  to  another  window  shot  out  both  horns  to 
eir  utmost  length,  vigorously  ringing  the  bells  attached 
their  ends,  the  public  in  a  moment  gave  merry  atten- 
»n  and  often  laughed  loudly. 

A  wizard  mingles  among  the  crowd,  shows  the  people 
Dook  with  numbers,  and  reminds  them  of  their  passion 
:  lotteries. 

One  stands  in  the  throng  with  two  faces,  so  that  you 
3  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  front  from  the  back  of  him, 
lether  he  is  coming  towards  you  or  going  from  you. 
Nor  must  the  stranger  feel  any  ill-humour,  should  he  in 
ese  days  find  himself  made  the  subject  of  jest.  The  long 
>thes  of  the  native  of  the  North,  his  large  buttons,  his 
rious  round  hat  strike  the  fancy  of  the  Eomans,  who 
erefore  take  the  foreigner  for  a  mask. 
The  foreign  painters,  particularly  those  given  to  the 
idy  of  landscapes  and  buildings,  and  who  are  to  be  found 
ting  everywhere  in  public  places  in  Kome  drawing,  are 
idiously  caricatured  and  show  themselves  very  busy 
th  large  portfolios,  long  surtouts,  and  colossal  pencils. 
The  German  journeymen-bakers  in  Eome,  who  are  often 
md  drunk,  are  represented  in  their  own  or  in  a  some- 
lat  ornamental  costume,  staggering  about  with  a  bottle 
wine. 

We  remember  but  one  satirical  mask.  It  had  been 
oposed  to  raise  an  obelisk  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
inita  dei  Monti.  The  proposal,  however,  was  not  popular, 
rtly  because  the  place  for  its  erection  was  very  confined 
d  partly  because,  for  the  sake  of  raising  it  to  a  certain 
ight,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  very  high 
iestal.  It  therefore  occurred  to  one  satirical  wit  to 
:ry,  by  way  of  head-piece,  an  enormous  white  pedestal, 
>wned  by  an  extremely  small  reddish  obelisk.  On  the 
iestal  were  large  characters,  the  sense  of  which  was 
essed  perhaps  by  only  a  few  people. 
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Caeriaqes. 

While  the  masks  are  multiplying,  the  coachea  gradnalh'  I 
drive  into  the  Corso  in  the  order  we  have  above  descnbed  I 
when  Bpeakirig  of  the  driving  on  Sundays  and  other  I 
holidays,  with  the  difference  only  that  the  caniaea  I 
coming  from  tho  V^onetian  Falace  along  the  left-hand  side  I 
of  tho  street  stop  short  at  the  point  where  the  streat  | 
now  terminates,  and  then  turning  drive  up  on  the  other 
aide. 

"We  have  already  pointed  out  that,  deducting  the  space 
appropriated  for  the  foot  pavements,  tbe  ground  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  Corso  is  at  most  places  hardly  more 
than  the  breadth  of  three  carriagea. 

The  foot  pavements  on  each  side  are  all  blocked  witi 
scaffolds,  or  occupied  with  chairs,  where  many  spectator! 
are  already  seated.  Alongside  of  the  scaffolds  and  chain 
there  is  a  never-failing  stream  of  caniagca  moving  up 
or  drifting  down.  The  foot-passengers  are  therefore 
restricted  to  the  interval  between  the  carriage  linee,  of 
eight  feet  at  most.  Each  one  pushes  and  elbows  his  wsj 
about  as  best  he  can,  and  from  all  the  windows  and 
balconies  a  thronged  populace  looks  down  on  a  thronged 
populace. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Carnival  only  the  ordinary 
carriages  are  to  be  seen,  each  person  reserving  for  m 
following  days  anything  ornamental  or  magnificent  ho 
has  to  bring  oat.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Carnival  tbe 
more  open  carriages  make  their  appearance,  seating  somi 
sis  persons.  Two  ladies  sit  on  raised  seats  opposite  eodi 
other,  displaying  their  whole  figures;  _four  gentlemeD 
occupy  the  remaining  four  seats.  Coachmen  and  servantt 
are  all  in  masks,  th"  horses,  too,  being  arrayed  in 
and  flowers. 

You  often  see  a  beautiful  white  poodle  dog  decked  in 
rosy  ribbons  between  the  coachman's  feet,  while  belli 
jingle  from  the  horses'  trappings;  and  the  dispUy 
rivets  the  attention  of  the  pubUo  for  a  few  moments. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  only  beautiful  women 
mount  a  seat  where  they  are  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  tbt 
wliole  world,  and  only  the  fairo.st  of  tho  fair  will  thert 
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appear  with  unmasked  face.  When  such  a  queen  of 
beaut;y  takes  the  Corso,  croyming  the  slow-paced  carriage, 
she  becomes  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  from  many  sides 
she  may  hear  the  words  of  admiration  addressed  to  her, 
••  O  quanto  h  bella ! " 

In  earlier  times,  these  equipages  are  said  to  have  been^ 
more  numerous  and  more  costly,  being  also  rendered  more 
initeresting  bymythological  and  allegorical  representations. 
Lately,  however,  for  whatever  reason,  the  more  distin- 
guished folk  appear  to  be  lost  in  the  mass,  being  more 
intent  on  enjoyment  than  on  showing  themselves  better 
than  others. 

The  more  the  Carnival  advances  towards  its  termina- 
tion, the  more  splendid  do  the  equipages  become. 

Even  seriously  disposed  people,  who  sit  themselves 
without  masks  in  their  carriages,  permit  their  coachman 
and  servants  to  wear  them.  The  coachmen  usually  select  a 
female  dress,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  Carnival  women 
alone  appear  to  drive  the  horses.  They  are  often  prettily, 
nay  charmingly  dressed.  A  squat  ugly  fellow,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  tip-top  of  fashion,  with  high  frisure  and 
feathers,  makes  a  striking  caricature,  and  as  the  beauties 
above  referred  to  have  to  hear  their  praises  sounded, 
so  must  he  swallow  the  afiront,  when  some  one  steps 
up  to  him  and  shouts,  "O  fratello  mio,  che  brutta 
puttana  sei !  "  (Oh,  my  brother,  what  an  ugly  drab 
you  are  I) 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  coachman  if  he  comes 
across  one  .or  two  of  his  female  friends  in  the  crowd,  to 
lift  them  up  on  to  the  box.  They  sit  beside  him, 
generally  in  men's  clothes,  and  then  the  neat  little 
ponchinello-legs,  with  small  feet  and  high  heels,  often 
play  antics  with  the  heads  of  the  passers-by. 

The  servants  act  in  a  similar  style,  taking  up  their 
male  and  female  friends  at  the  back  of  the  carriage, 
and  all  that  is  left  now  is  a  place  on  the  boot,  as  is  the 
fashion  in  the  case  of  English  country  coaches. 

The  masters  and  mistresses  seem  well  pleased  to  se^ 
their  carriages  thoroughly  packed;  everything  is  per- 
xoitted :  everything  is  proper  in  these  days. 

2  K 
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Let  us  now  glance  at  the  long,  narrow  street,  wlien 
from  all  balconies  and  windowe  thronged  on-looken, 
standing  above  long  dependent  bright  olothB.  gaze  down 
on  Bcaffolds  packed  with  spectators,  and  on  long  linei 
of  chairs  on  bath  sides  of  the  street.  Between  the  twn 
lines  of  chairs  crawl  two  lines  of  carriages.  Between  tiw 
two  carriage  lines,  again,  ia  a,  space  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  third  line  of  carriages,  bnt  which  is  now 
wholly  occupied  by  people  not  walking  but  elbowing  and 
jostling  hither  and  thither.  All  preoautiona  are  taken  to 
keep  the  coaches  a  little  apart  from  each  other,  to  prevent 
collision  in  case  of  a  block.  Many  of  the  pasaeogeis, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  air,  venture  to  slip  ont 
of  the  throng  into  the  narrow  spaces  between  the 
wheels  of  the  preceding  and  the  horsea  of  the  succeed- 
ing carriages,  and  the  greater  the  danger  and  diffioultj 
to  the  walkers,  the  more  do  their  wantonnesB  and  boldnen 
teem  to  increase. 

Most  of  the  foot-passengers  moving  between  the  two 
carriage  lines,  to  avoid  danger  to  limha  and  drtss,  carefully 
leave  an  interval  between  themselves  and  the  wheels  ana 
axles  of  the  coaches.  Whoever,  then,  ia  tired  of  dragging 
along  with  the  slow  dense  mass,  and  has  the  courage  to  do 
so,  may  slip  into  the  vacant  line  between  the  wheelt 
and  the  foot-passe ngers — between  the  danger  and  tht 
avoider  of  it — and  may  thus  in  a  short  time  trip  over  I 
long  stretch  of  road,  till  he  stumbles  agaicet  some  n«w 


Our  narrative  seeras  already  to  trespass  the  bounds  of 
credibility,  and  we  should  scarcely  venture  any  farthei 
were  it  not  for  the  many  people  who  have  been  present  ■! 
the  Carnival,  and  who  can  vouch  for  the  perfect  aconnt^ 
if  our  statements ;  and  were  the  Carnival  not  a,  yeadj 
festival  which  may  in  future  be  visited  with  our  hook  ii 

For  what  will  out  readers  now  say,  when  we  asBun 
them    that   all  we   hiive    above    related    is    but,    as  >l 
were,  the  first  stage  of  the  throng,  tumult,  uproar, 
riot? 
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Procession  op  the  Governor  and  Senator. 

While  the  coaches  push  slowly  forwards,  and  at  every 
block  oome  to  a  stand-still,  the  foot-passengers  have  no 
few  inconveniences  to  put  up  with. 

The  Pope's  guard  ride  up  and  down  individually  among 
the  throng  to  clear  the  occasional  disorders  and  inter- 
ruptions, and  in  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  coach-horses,  the  foot-passenger  only  bobs  up  against 
the  head  of  a  saddle-horse.  That,  however,  is  not  the  worst 
of  it. 

The  Governor  drives  in  a  large  state-carriage  with  a 
retinue  of  several  coaches  along  the, interval  between  the 
two  rows  of  other  coaches.  The  Pope's  guard  and  the 
servants  who  go  in  front  warn  the  people  to  clear  out 
of  the  way,  this  procession  taking  up  for  the  moment 
the  whole  space  shortly  before  occupied  by  the  foot- 
passengers.  The  people  jam  themselves  as  best  they 
can  between  the  other  carriages,  and  by  hook  or  crook 
contrive  to  get  to  one  side  or  the  other.  And  as  water 
when  a  ship  cuts  through  it  is  parted  only  for  a  moment, 
at  once  commingliug  again  behind  the  rudder,  so  the  mass 
of  masked  and  other  foot-passengers  at  once  re-unites  be- 
Mnd  the  procession.  Soon  again,  however,  the  straitened 
erowd  is  disturbed  by  some  new  movement. 

The  Senator  advances  with  a  similar  procession.  His 
^eat  state-carriage  and  the  carriages  of  his  retinue  swim 
as  on  the  heads  of  the  compressed  crowd,  and  while  every 
man,  be  he  native  or  foreigner,  is  captivated  and  enchanted 
l)y  the  amiability  of  the  present  Senator,  Prince  Eezzonico, 
-the  Carnival  is  perhaps  the  only  occasion  when  people 
^wish  him  well  out  of  their  sight. 

While  these  two  processions  of  the  heads  of  justice  and 
^police  in  Eome  penetrated  only  the  first  day  through  the 
^orso  for  the  sake  of  formally  opening  the  Carnival,  the 
IDuke  of  Albania  drove  daily  along  the  same  route  to  the 
^reat  inconvenience  of  the  crowd ;  reminding  Eome,  the 
m^ld  ruler  of  kings,  during  a  time  of  universal  mummery, 
^yf  the  fEgrce  of  his  kingly  pretensions. 

The  ambassadors,  who  had  the  same  privilege  of  driving 
he,  used  it  bparingly  and  with  humane  discretion. 

1  Y.^ 


The  Bbad  Monde  at  thb  Buspoli  Palaob. 
The  free  circulation  of  the  Corso  ie,  however,  liable 
iaterruptions  and  blocks  other  thaa  those  caused  by  then 
processions.  At  the  Ruspoli  Palac«  and  its  neighbourhood, 
where  the  street  is  not  wider  but  the  foot-pave  meats  stand 
higher  than  elsewhere,  the  beaa  monde  have  taken  pee- 
session  of  all  the  chairs.  The  fairest  ladies  of  the  middle- 
clftSM  charmingly  masked,  and  waited  upon  by  their  friends, 
display  their  graces  to  the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  passeis-by. 
Whoever  comes  near  them  lingers  to  contemplate  the  fail 
rows,  and  each  one  endeavours,  among  the  many  mala 
figures  arrayed  there,  to  single  out  the  female  ones,  and 
in  a  pretty  ofiicer,  perhaps,  to  discover  the  object  of  liis 
longing.  At  this  spot  the  movement  hrst  comes  to  a  stand; 
the  coaches  stay  as  long  as  possible  in  this  neighbourhnoJ, 
and  as  one  must  come  to  a  standstill  at  last,  one  prefers  to 
remain  in  this  pleasant  society. 

COIIFITS. 

Hithetk)  our  description  has  conveyed  the  idea  of 
hut  a  straitened  or  distressed  situation.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  must  relate  how  the  compressed  merriment  is  as 
in  liveliest  agitation  by  a  petty  warfare,  carried  on  mofltly 
in  the  way  of  jest,  but  often  assuming  an  all-too-seriom 
aspect. 

Probably  soma  time  or  other  a  fair  one,  to  attract  th» 
notice  of  her  passing  friend  amid  all  the  hubbub  i 
mummery,  threw  at  him  some  sugared  caraways,  wl 
of  course,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he  shooU 
turn  round  and  recognise  his  roguish  fair  one.  This,  it 
all  events,  has  now  grown  a  universal  habit,  and  after  I 
Tolley  one  often  sees  two  friendly  faces  salute  each  other- 
Yet  partly  from  economy,  and  partly  from  the  abuse  rf 
the  practice,  genuine  sweets  are  less  used,  and  a  cheapei 
and  more  plentiful  stuff  is  demanded. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  trado  to  carry  about,  among  th 
crowd,  for  sale  in  large  baskets  gypsum  trochiska,  mtA 
by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  having  tho  appearance  t 
sugar -plums. 
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No  man  is  safe  from  an  attack ;  every  one  is,  therefore, 
in  a  state  of  defence  ;  and  so,  in  wantonness  or  otherwise, 
there  arises,  now  here,  now  there,  a  species  of  duel,  skir- 
mish, or  battle.  Foot-passengers,  coach-drivers,  spectators 
at  windows,  in  stands,  and  on  chairs,  join  in,  reciprocally 
charging  and  defending. 

The  ladies  have  gilded  and  silver-plated  little  baskets 
full  of  these  comfits,  and  their  attendants  stand  sturdily 
to  defend  the  fair  ones.  With  their  coach- windows 
dropped  down  the  inmates  await  an  onset.  People  jest 
with  their  fiiends,  and  defend  themselves  obstinately 
against  strangers. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  this  combat  more  earnest  and 
general  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euspoli  Palace. 
All  maskers  who  have  places  there  are  provided  with 
baskets,  bags,  or  handkerchiefs  held  by  the  four  comers. 
They  attack  more  than  they  are  attacked.  No  coach 
passes  with  impunity,  without  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
some  or  other  maskers.  No  foot-passenger  is  secure  from 
them.  An  abbot  in  black  dress  becomes  a  target  for 
missiles  on  all  hands  ;  and  seeing  that  gypsum  and  chalk 
always  leave  their  mark  wherever  they  alight,  the  abbot 
soon  gets  spotted  all  aver  with  white  and  grey.  Often  these 
affrays  grow  serious  and  general,  and  with  astonishment 
you  see  how  envy  and  personal  hatred  vent  themselves  in 
this  way. 

All  unobserved  a  masked  figure  slips  up,  and  with  a 
handful  of  comfits  pelts  one  of  the  first  beauties  so 
violently  and  unerrin»iiy  that  the  masked  face  rattles,  and 
the  fair  neck  is  marked.  Her  attendants  on  both  sides  are 
kindled'  into  fury ;  with  the  contents  of  their  baskets  and 
bags  they  storm  impetuously  on  the  assailant.  He  is, 
however,  too  well  masked  and  harnessed  to  suffer  from  the 
repeated  discharges.  The  more  invulnerable  ho  is,  the 
bolder  he  plies  his  onslaught.  The  defenders  protect  the 
lady  with  their  tabarros.  The  assailant  in  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  assaults  the  neighbours  too,  and  what  with 
rudeness  and  violence  generally  offends  every  one,  so 
that  the  surrounding  people  join  issue  and  do  not  spare 
their  comfits  or  the  heavier  ammunition,  chiefly  sugar 
almonds,  that  they  have  in  reserve  for  such  cases.    At 


last,  overpcnvered   on  all  sides    and    with    his    sliot  all 
spent,  the  Bsnailaut  ie  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat. 

Usually,  one  does  not  commit  himself  to  such  an  ai- 
Tentnro  without  a  Beoond  to  reinforce  him  with  aramoni- 
tion.  The  men,  too,  who  drive  a  trade  with  gypsum 
comfita,  generally  hasten  to  the  scene  of  such  an  en- 
fpigement,  ready  to  weigh  out  shot  from  their  baskets  to 
any  number  of  pounds. 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  battle  of  this  hind,  when 
the  combatatitB,  from  want  of  other  ammunition,  threw 
their  gilt  baBkets  at  each  other's  heads,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  by  the  watch,  who  suffered  from  the  dia- 
charges,  to  desist  from  further  warfare. 

AasnreiUy,  many  of  these  frays  would  end  in  stabbings, 
did  not  the  wound-up  corde,  the  well-tnown  instmment 
of  Italian  police,  at  several  corners,  remind  people  »t 
all  moments  in  the  midst  of  their  frolics  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  dangerons 
woajiong. 

Jimumerablo  are  these  frays,  and  generally  more  i 
way  of  jest  than  earnest. 

Uere  comes,  for  esample,  an  open  carriage,  full  of 
Punchinellos,  towards  Eu  spoil.  They  intend  while 
]iaBBing  by  the  onlookers  to  hit  them  all  one  after  tiu 
other.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  throng  is  too  great, 
and  the  carriage  is  brought  to  a  halt  in  the  middle.  All 
the  suiTOunding  people  are  at  once  animated  by  one 
purpose,  and  from  all  sides  hail-showers  descend  on  &e 
coach.  The  Puncliiuellos  in  the  carriage  spend  all  their 
ammnoition,  and  for  a  long  time  are  exposeil  to  a  croes- 
fire  from  all  sides,  till  in  the  end  the  coach  looka  all 
covered  over  with  snow  and  hail,  in  which  state,  anud 
universal    ridicule   and   cries   of  indignation,    it    slowly 


DiiLOGDK  AT  TKB  Upper  End  of  the  Coaao. 

While  in  the  middle  of  the  Corao  these  lively  ami 
violent  games  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  fair  sex,  anothut 
part  of  the  public  finds  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Oom 
another  Hpocies  of  entertainment. 
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Not  &r  from  the  French  Academy  appears,  unexpectedly 
issuing  from  among  the  onlooking  maskers  on  a  scaffold, 
a  so-called  Capitano  of  the  Italian  Theatre,  in  Spanish 
dress,  with  feathered  hat  and  large  gloves,  and  begins  in 
emphatic  tones  to  relate  his  great  deeds  by  land  and 
water.  He  does  not  proceed  far  in  his  narrative  till 
another  Punchinello  takes  up  a  position  over  against  him, 
suggests  doubts  and  objections  in  reference  to  his  state- 
ments, and  while  appearing  to  take  all  in  good  faith  by 
the  puns  and  platitudes  he  interjects  he  brings  the  great 
achievements  of  the  hero  into  ridicule. 

Here,  too,  each  passer-by  stands  still  to  listen  to  th» 
lively  altercation. 

King  of  the  Punchinellos. 

A  new  procession  often  increases  the  throng.  A  dozen 
Punchinellos  choose  a  king,  crown  him,  put  a  sceptro 
in  his  hand,  attend  him  with  music,  and,  in  an  ornamental 
little  carriage,  lead  him  up  the  Corso  amid  loud  cries. 
All  Punchinellos  spring  up  to  it  as  the  procession 
advances,  increase  the  train,  and  with  shouting  and 
brandishing  of  hats  make  room  for  it. 

You  then  observe  for  the  first  time  how  each  one 
endeavours  to  diversify  these  universal  masks.  One 
■wears  a  wig,  the  other  a  woman's  hood  over  his  black 
face,  the  third  for  a  cap  has  a  cage  stuck  on  his  head  with 
a  pair  of  birds  in  it,  dressed  as  abbot  and  dame,  hopping 
about  on  the  perches. 

Side  Streets. 

The  frightful  crush  we  have  endeavoured  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  readers  drives, 
of  course,  a  crowd  of  maskers  out  of  the  Corso  into  the 
neighbouring  streets.  There  lovers  walk  more  quietly 
and  confidentially  together,  while  madcaps  find  more  scope 
there  for  their  escapades. 

A  body  of  men,  in  the  Sunday  dress  of  the  common 
people,  in  short  doublets  with  gold-laced  vests  under  thexfi, 


the  hair  gathered  up  in  a  long  dcBCending  net,  walk  up 
and  down  with  young  men  diBguised  as  women.  One  of 
the  -women  appears  to  be  far  advanced  in  the  family  way; 
they  walk  quietly  up  and  down.  All  at  once  the  men 
begin  to  quarrel;  »  lively  eschango  of  word*  ariees;  tl» 
women  thrust  themselves  into  the  affair  ;  the  brawl  grow 
from  bad  ta  worse.  At  last  the  combatants  draw  lai^ 
knives  of  silvered  pasteboard  and  fall  foul  of  each  otlier. 
The  women,  vrith  dreadful  cries,  rush  in  to  keep  tiem 
apart,  one  being  pulled  in  this  direction,  another  in  tlut 
The  onlookers  join  in  the  affair  aa  thuugh  it  were  all  is 
earnest,  and  try  to  bring  each  party  to  reason. 

Meanwhile,  the  woman  who  is  far  gone  in  the  familj 
way  falls  ill  from  the  shock.  A  chair  ia  brought.  Thfl 
other  women  run  to  her  assistance.  Her  appearance  ii 
pitiable,  and  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  she  brings  to  the 
world  some  unshapely  brat,  to  the  great  merriment  of 
the  spectators.  The  play  is  over,  and  the  truop  move  on 
to  some  other  place  to  repeat  the  same,  or  produce  another 
like  farce. 

The  Eoman,  who  ia  continually  hearing  stories  of  murder, 
ia  disposed  on  every  occasion  to  play  with  ideas  of  murder. 
The  very  children  have  a  game  they  call  cfij'esa,  oorT»- 
spending  with  our  "  Frischauf  in  alien  Ecken."  Properly, 
however,  it  represents  a  murderer  who  seeks  refuge  <m 
the  step  of  a  churah.  The  others  represent  the  constables 
who  in  all  ways  endeavour  to  catch  him  without,  how- 
ever, daring  to  touch  the  place  of  refuge. 

In  the  side  streets,  especially  the  Strada  Babuina,  and 
the  Spanish  Place,  the  mirth  goes  on  with  equal  livelinctt. 

The  quakers,  too,  come  in  ilocka,  the  more  freely  to 
display  their  finery.  They  have  a  manoeuvre  which 
makes  every  one  laugh.  They  come  marching,  twelve 
at  a.  time,  perfectly  straight  on  tip-toe,  in  short  and  rapid 
steps,  forming  an  entirely  even  front.  When  they  coma 
to  a  square,  wheeling  to  right  or  left,  they  all  at  ono* 
form  a  column  and  now  trip  away  behind  each  other. 
All  at  once,  again,  with  a  right  turn  they  are  restored  to 
their  former  order ;  then,  before  you  know  where  you 
are,  again  left  turn.  The  column  is  shoved  as  if  on  a  apit 
into  a  doorway,  and  the  fools  have  disappeared. 
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Evening, 

Now,  evening  approaclies  and  everything  that  has  life 
presses  ever  more  into  the  Corso.  The  coaches  have 
already  been  long  at  a  standstill,  nay,  sometimes  two 
hours  before  nightfall  no  carriage  can  any  longer  move 
from  the  spot. 

The  Pope's  guard  and  the  watchmen  are  now  busy 
getting  all  carriages  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the 
middle,  and  into  a  perfectly  straight  row,  and  with  all 
the  multitudinous  crowding  no  little  disorder  and  irrita- 
tion are  occasioned.  Everywhere  there  is  kicking,  pushing, 
and  pulling.  A  horse  kicking,  those  behind  necessarily 
back  out  of  the  way,  and  a  carriage  with  its  horses  is 
fairly  squeezed  into  the  middle.  Straightway  descend  on 
the  carriage  the  opprobrium  of  the  guard,  the  curses  and 
threatenings  of  the  watch. 

No  use  for  the  unlucky  coachman  to  accomplish  ap- 
parent impossibilities;  imprecations  and  threats  assail 
him.  If  he  cannot  fall  in  again  he  must  without  any 
fault  of  his  own  away  into  the  nearest  side  street. 
Ordinarily,  the  side  streets  are  themselves  chokefal  of 
carriages  which  have  arrived  too  late,  and  could  no 
longer  get  into  the  line,  because  the  circulation  was 
already  stopped* 

Preparations  for  the  BacjL 

The  moment  of  the  horse-race  is  drawing  ever  nearer,  a 
moment  on  which  the  minds  of  so  many  thousands  of  men 
are  strained. 

The  lenders  of  chairs,  the  erectors  of  scaffolds  are  now 
more  importunate  than  ever  with  their  cries  "  Luoghi  I 
Luoghi  avanti !  Luoghi  nobili !  Luoghi  ^Padroni !  "  It  is 
their  pressing  interest  that  in  the  last  moments  the  places 
they  have  to  dispose  of  be  all  taken  even  though  at  a  less 
charge. 

And  fortunate  it  is  that  there  is  still  a  vacant  chair  here 
and  there.    For  the  General,  with  a  part  of  the  guard,  now 
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ridea  dowu  tlie  Corso  between  tte  two  rows  of  coacliM, 
Hweeping  away  tlie  foot  paaaengerB  from  the  only  spaco 
that  yet  retnairied  to  them.  Each  one  thou  loots  oat 
for  a  chair,  a  place  on  a  Boaffold,  on  a  ciiauh,  between 
the  carriagoB,  or  at  a  frioud's  window,  every  one  of  wLidi 
IB  now  running  over  with  spectators. 

Meanwhile,  the  place  in  front  of  the  obeliak  is  entirely 
cleared  of  the  people,  and  affords  perhaps  one  of  the  fineel 
sights  in  the  present  world. 

The  three  facades,  hung  with  carpets,  of  the  aboTe- 
described  grand  stands  enclose  the  place.  Many  thousuidi 
of  heads  look  forth,  ranged  in  row  above  row.  giving  the 
picture  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre  or  circus.  Above  tiie 
central  scaffold  towers  np  in  the  air  the  whole  height 
of  the  obelisk,  the  scaffold  coveriug  but  the  pedeetaL 
Here  yon  first,  become  aware  of  its  prodigious  height, 
serving  aa  it  does  by  way  of  measure  of  the  vast  hniniui 
raa^s.  The  open  space  gives  the  eye  a  refreshing  sense  of 
rest,  and  you  look  all  expectation  on  the  empty  lists 
fronted  by  a  rope. 

The  General  now  comes  down  the  Coreo,  as  a  sign  that 
the  place  is  all  cleared,  and  behind  birn  the  guard  allowno 
man  to  step  out  of  the  row  of  the  coaches.  He  takei  • 
place  in  one  of  the  boses. 


Tub  Race. 

The  order  of  the  horses  having  been  determined  by 
lot,  they  are  led  by  dresaed-out  grooms  into  the  lista 
behind  the  rope.  They  have  no  covering  of  any  kind 
on  the  body.  Here  and  there  spiked  balls  are  attached 
to  tbom  by  cords,  and  the  place  where  they  will  be 
spurred  is  protected  by  leather  till  the  moment  of  start' 
iiig.  Large  sheets  of  tinsel  are  stuck  over  them.  Whoi 
brought  into  the  liata  they  are,  mostly,  wild  and  impatient, 
and  it  needs  all  the  grooms'  strength  and  tact  to  keep 

Their  eagerness  for  the  race  makes  theiu  intractablei 
the  preaence  of  so  many  people  makes  theiu  shy.  They 
often  toss  their  heads  over  into  the  acighbouring  list  and 
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over  the  rope,  and  this  movement  and  disorder  intensify 
every  moment  the  eager  expectancy  of  the  spectators. 

The  grooms  are  on  the  alert  to  the  utmost  degree^ 
because  at  the  moment  of  the  start  the  skill  of  the  man 
letting  off  the  horse,  as  also  accidental  circumstances,  teU 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  one  horse  or  the  other. 

At  last  the  rope  falls,  and  the  horses  are  off. 

On  the  open  square  they  endeavour  to  get  ahead  of 
each  other,  but  when  once  they  come  into  the  harrow 
space  between  the  two  rows  of  coaches  nearly  all  com- 
petition is  useless. 

One  pair  are  generally  in  front,  straining  every  muscle. 
Notwithstanding  the  scattered  gravel  fire  strikes  from 
the  ground,  the  manes  fly,  the  tinsel  rustles,  and  you 
hardly  catch  a  glance  of  them,  when  they  are  again  out  of 
sight.  The  rest  of  the  horses  impede  each  other,  pushing 
and  driving ;  and  sometimes  one  clears  the  cavalcade  and 
away,  though  late,  after  the  other  two,  the  riven  pieces  of 
tinsel  fluttering  over  the  forsaken  track.  Soon  the  horses 
are  all  vanished,  the  people  reunite  from  both  sides  and 
again  fill  up  the  race-ground. 

Other  grooms  await  the  arrival  of  the  horses  at  the 
Venetian  Palace.  They  contrive  to  catch  and  hold  them 
fast  in  an  enclosed  place.  The  prize  is  awa'^'ded  to  the 
victor. 

The  holiday  thus  ends  with  an  overpowering  momen^ 
tary  sensation,  swift  as  lightning;  on  which  thousands 
of  people  have  been  strained  for  a  considerable  time, 
though  most  of  them  would  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
ground  either  of  their  expectation  or  of  their  grati- 
fication. 

From  the  above  description  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
that  this  sport  is  apt  to  become  dangerous  both  for 
animals  and  men.  We  will  cite  only  a  few  instances. 
With  the  narrow  passage  between  the  carriages  a  back- 
wheel  may  readily  project  a  little  outwards,  leaving, 
perhaps,  a  somewhat  wider  space  behind  it.  In  this 
case  a  horse  racing  past,  and  sore  pressed  by  the  other 
horses,  will  in  all  likelihood  take  advantage  of  the  piece 
of  ground  left  vacant,  when  almost  inevitably  he  will 
stumble  on  the  projecting  wheeL 
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"We  have  ottrselveB  Been  a  oase  in  which  a  horse  in  such 
a  plight  fell  from  the  shock,  the  next  three  horees  ohaaing 
np  tehind  tumbled  over  the  first,  while  the  laat  horsd 
happily  cleared  those  that  wero  fallen  and  continaed  theli 
career. 

A  horae  falling  in  this  way  is  often  killed  on  the  apot. 
and  not  aeldora  apectatore  also  receive  mortal  injuriea 
A  great  mischief  may  also  arise  when  the  horses  suddenly 
turn  about. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  malignant,  envious 
people,  on  seeing  a.  horse  a  long  way  ahead  of  his  com- 
petitors, have  shaken  their  cloaks  in  his  eyes,  and  l^tbi* 
action  have  caused  him  to  turn  about  and  run  to  one  sidiB. 
Still  worse  is  it  when  the  grooms  at  the  Venetian  Square 
have  not  succeeded  in  catching  the  horses.  They,  then, 
irresiBtibly  face  round,  and,  the  race-oourse  being  wholly 
refilled  with  the  crowd,  many  accidents  are  oocaeioned 
that  are  either  not  heard  of  or  unheeded. 

As  EsD  OF  Oubzr. 

The  horses  generally  do  not  leave  the  ground  till  the 
night  has  set  in.  As  soon  as  they  have  reached  ths 
Venetian  Palace,  little  mortars  are  let  off.  This  signal  is 
repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  Corso,  and  given  fur  the  last 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  obelisk. 

At  this  moment  the  watch  leave  their  posts,  the  oiAet 
of  the  cuaches  is  no  longer  kept,  and  assuredly  even  for 
the  spectator  who  looks  down  tranquilly  on  all  from  hit 
window,  this  is  an  anxious  and  vexatious  moment,  and  • 
few  remarks  regarding  it  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  have  already  observed  above  that  the  fall  of  night, 
which  is  decisive  of  so  much  in  Italy,  breaks  up  the  nsntJ 
drives  on  Sundays  and  festival  davs.  There  ar 
watch  and  no  guards,  but  it  is  an  old  custom,  an 
versal  convention,  that  people  drive  up  and  down  in 
order  we  have  described.  So  soon,  however,  as  Ave  Maria 
is  rung,  no  one  will  give  up  hie  right  of  turning  about 
at  any  time  and  in  any  way  he  pleases.  The  driving 
during  Carnival  on  the  Corso  being  subject  to  the  i 
laws,  though  the  crowding  and  otlier  ciroumatances  i 
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a  great  diffetence,  no  one  will  give  up  his  right  to  abandon 
the  established  order. 

When  we  look  to  the  prodigious  throng,  and  see  the 
lace-conrse,  which  had  been  cleared  but  for  a  moment, 
again  inundated  in  a  trice  with  people,  it  would  seem 
only  reasonable  that  each  equipage  should  seek  in  due 
order  the  nearest  side  street  and  hasten  home. 

But  as  soon  as  the  signal  has  been  given,  some  carriages 
press  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  jamming  and  con- 
fusing the  foot-passengers ;  and  as  the  one  coach  fancies 
a  drive-up,  the  other  a  drive-down,  in  the  narrow  space, 
the  two  block  up  each  other's  way,  and  often  prevent  the 
more  reasonable  people  who  have  kept  the  rank  from 
making  the  least  progress. 

Let  a  returning  horse  now  come  upon  such  a  complica- 
tion, and  danger,  mischief,  and  vexation  increase  on  all 
sides. 

Night. 

And  yet,  later  on,  all  this  muddle  and  confusion  are  for 
the  most  part  happily  cleared  up.  Night  has  fallen,  and 
each  one  wishes  hunself  the  happiness  of  a  little  rest. 

Theatres. 

All  face-masks  are  from  this  moment  removed,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  public  hasten  to  the  theatre.  Only  in 
the  boxes  you  may  still  see  tabarros  and  ladies  in  mask- 
dresses.  The  whole  pit  appears  again  in  ordinary 
costume. 

The  Aliberti  and  Argentina  theatres  give  grave  operas, 
with  intercalated  ballets;  Valle  and  Capranica  comedies 
and  tragedies,  with  comic  operas  for  interlude.  Pace 
imitates  them,  though  imperfectly ;  and  so  down  to  puppet- 
shows  and  rope-dancing  booths  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
subordinate  theatres. 

The  great  Tordenone  theatre,  which  was  once  burnt 
down  and  on  being  re-built  immediately  fell  in,  un- 
fortunately no  longer  entertains  the  people  with  its 
blood-and-thunder  tragedies  and  other  wondrous  repre- 
sentations. 


The  passion  of  the  Romans  for  the  theatre  is  grettt,  and 
waa  formerly  in  the  C'arnivul  time  atill  more  ardent,  b*- 
cause  only  at  that  eeaaon  could  it  be  gratified.  At  present 
there  is  at  least  one  play-house  open  in  surainer  and  autnma 
as  well  as  winter,  and  the  public  can  in  some  measnre  satisfy 
its  desires  in  this  respect  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

It  would  lead  ua  too  far  away  from  the  purpose  on  hand 
were  we  to  give  a  circumstantial  desciiption  of  the  theatres 
and  their  idiosynoracies.  Our  readers  will  remember  onr 
treatment  of  this  subject  at  another  place. 

Festine. 

We  shall,  likewise,  have  little  to  relate  about  the  so- 
called  "  Festine."  Tbey  are  great  mast -balls  oceasionallj 
given  in  the  beautifully  illuminated  Aliberti  theatre. 

Here,  too,  tabarros  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  becoming  mask  both  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and 
the  whole  salon  is  filled  with  black  figures,  a  few  chioactei^ 
masks  being  sprinkled  among  them. 

All  the  greater  curiosity,  therefore,  is  excited  when  > 
few  noble  figures  appear  displaying,  what  is  a  rather  ran 
sight,  masks  taken  from  various  art-epochs  and  itnitatii^ 
in  a  masterly  way  various  statues  preserved  in  Boma 
In  this  manner  are  shown  Egyptian  Gods,  PriesteBaea. 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the  Tragic  Muse,  the  Historical 
Muse,  a  Town,  Vestals,  a  Consul;  all  being  in  accordance 
with  the  costume  more  or  less  happUy  carried  out. 

Dances. 

The  dances  during  these  holidays  are  generally  in  long 
rows  according  to  English  fashion.  The  only  difference 
is  that  in  their  few  rounds  they  mostly  express  panto- 
mimically  some  characteristic  action  or  other.  For  ex- 
ample, two  lovers  have  a  fail  out,  then  a  reconciliation; 
they  part,  and  meet  again. 

The  Bomans,  through  ihese  pantomimic  ballets,  are  ac- 
customed to  strongly  marked  gesticulation.  In  their  bocibI 
dances,  too,  ihey  love  iin  expression  which  would  appear 
to  Ufl  exaggerated  and  afiected.  No  one  will  r^ulil/ 
engage   in  dancing  who  has   not  learned  it  artietioalljr. 
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The  mintiet,  in  particular,  is  looked  upon  as  a  work  of 
iwrt,  and  represented,  so  to  say,  by  but  a  few  couples.  A 
couple  doing  a  performance  of  this  kind  is  quite  enclosed 
by  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  watch  their  movements 
with  admiration,  and  at  the  end  shower  their  applauses  on 
them. 

Morning. 

K  the  fashionable  world  amuses  itself  in  this  fashion 
till  morning,  in  the  Corso  people  are  busy  at  break  of 
day  cleaning  and  sorting  it.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  equal  and  clean  dispersion  of  the  puzzolane  in 
the  middle  of  the  street. 

It  is  not  long  before  the  grooms  bring  the  race-horse, 
which  yesterday  showed  the  worst  behaviour,  before  the 
obelisk.  A  little  boy  is  mounted  on  it  and  another  rider 
with  a  whip  lashes  it  from  behind,  making  it  speed  to  the 
goal  at  its  swiftest  pace. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  bell  has 
rung  out  the  sij^nal,  there  begins  anew  each  day  the 
round  of  the  festival  as  already  described.  The  walkers 
direct  their  steps  to  the  Corso;  the  watch  march  up; 
balconies,  windows,  scaffolds  are  again  hung  with  tapes- 
tries ;  the  maskers  multiply  and  give  vent  to  their  follies ; 
the  coaches  drive  up  and  down ;  the  street  is  more  or  less 
thronged,  according  as  weather  or  other  circumstances  are 
'favourable  or  unfavourable.  Towards  the  end,  the  Carnival 
naturally  increases  in  spectators,  masks,  carriages,  dresses, 
and  "noise.  Nothing,  however,  which  precedes  comes  at  all 
near  to  the  throng  and  excesses  of  the  last  day  and  evening. 

Lalt  Day. 

Generally  by  two  hours  before  night-fall  the  rows  of 
coaches  are  entirely  at  a  standstill.  No  carriage  can 
any  longer  move  from  the  spot,  nor  can  any  in  the  side 
streets  squeeze  in.  The  scaffolds  and  chairs  are  filled 
at  an  earlier  hour,  although  the  places  are  let  out  dearer. 
Every  one  seeks  to  secure  a  place  at  the  earliest  moment, 
and  people  await  the  running  of  the  horses  with  more 
intense  longing  that  ever 


At  Iftat  this  moment  also  fliee  by.     The  signal  is  girai 
that  the   festival  is  at  an  end.     Neither  carriage, 
maeker,  nor  Bpectator,  however,  shifts  ground. 

All  is  quiet,  all  hushed,  while  the  dusk  gently  deeptat 

MoccoLi. 

Ilardly  have  the  shades  of  night  crept  over  the  nam" 
and  lofty  street  when  lights  are  seen  ahining  forth  hen 
aod  there,  at  the  windows,  and  on  the  scaffolds ;  in  a  Blmit 
time  the  circulation  of  light  has  proceeded  so  far  that  tlm 
whole  street  is  luminous  with  burning  wax-tapers. 

The  balconies  are  adorned  with  transparent  p8pc^ 
lanterns.  Each  person  holds  his  taper  out  of  the  window; 
all  scaffolds  are  illnmioated.  The  inside  of  the  coacliu, 
from  whose  roofa  hang  down  small  crystal  chandeliOT 
shedding  light  on  the  company,  are  very  pretty,  whfli 
in  other  carriages  ladies,  with  bright  tapers  in  then 
hands,  seem  to  invite  outsidors  to  contemplate  tbeii 
beauty. 

The  servants  stick  little  tapers  on  the  edges  of  the 
coach-roof.  Open  carriages  appear  with  bright  papK- 
lanterns.  Many  of  the  foot-passengers  display  high  light 
pyramids  on  their  heads ;  others  have  their  lights  Bttut 
on  reeds  fastened  together,  which  often  attain,  with,  tht 
i-od,  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  stories. 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  evojy  one  to  carry 
in  his  hand,  and  the  favourite  imprecation  of  tho  RomflM 
"  Sia  ammazzato !  "  (Bo  murdered !)  is  heard  from  all  endt 
and  comers.    "Sia  ammazzato  chi  non  porta  moccdo!' 
(Murder  to  him  who  does  not  carry  a  taper !)  yon " 
one  calling  out  to  the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  ' 
to  blow  out  his  neighbour's  taper.     What  with  kini 
and  blowing  out  lights  and  the  nn controllable  cry,  " 
ammazzato  !  "  life  and  bustle  and  jnntual  interest  pen 
the  prodigious  crowd. 

No  matter  whether  the  person  next  you  is  an  acqna 
ance  or  a  stranger,  you  equally  try  to  blow  out  his  li| 
and  on  his  Tekindling  it  to  blow  it  out  again.  And 
stronger  the  bellowing,  "  Sia  ammazzato ! "  reverbei 
from  all  sides,  the  more  does  the  expression 
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ning,  the  more  you  forget  you  are  in  Eome,  in  a 
aere  for  a  trifle  sucli  an  imprecation  might  speedily 
1  effect  to. 
ne  the  expression  loses  all  trace  of  horror.    And  as 

languages  curses  and  disparaging  phrases  are  often 
interjections  of  admiration  and  joy,  so  in  Italian 
3n  hear  this  evening  **  Sia  ammazzato  I "  employed 
ch-word,  as  cry  of  joy,  as  refrain  for  all  jests, 
igs,  and  compliments. 

we  hear  jestingly,  "  Sia  ammazzato  il   Signore 

che  fa  I'amore !  (Be  murdered  the  abbot  who 
^ng  love!)    Or  one  calls  io  his  intimate  friend 

by,  "Sia  ammazzato  il  Signore  Filippo!"  Or, 
way  of  flattery  and  compliment,  "  Sia  ammazzata 
a  Principessa ! "  "  Sia  ammazzata  la  Signora 
5a,  la  prima  pittrice  del  secolol"  (Be  murdered 
k  Angelica,  the  first  painter  of  the  age !) 
hese  phrases  are  sung  out  swiftly  and  impetuously^ 
Long  drawl  on  the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate, 
ill  this  never-ceasing  cry  the  blowing-out  and 
g  of  tapers  go  on  constantly.  Whomsoever  you 
1  the  house,  on  the  stairs,  whether  you  are  in  a 
ith  company,  or  see  your  neighbour  when  looking 
n  your  window,  you  everywhere  endeavour  to  get 
antage  of  him  in  blowing  out  his  light, 
ges  and  classes  contend  ^riously  with  each  other, 
ump  on  the  steps  of  each  other's  coaches.  No 
t  light,  hardly  a  lantern  is  safe.  The  boy  blows 
I  father's  flame  and  never  ceases  crying,  "Sia 
sato  il  Signore  Padre  I"  All  in  vain  for  the 
to  scold  him  for  his  impudence;  the  boy  asserts 
)dom  of  the  evening,  and  only  the  more  savagely 
s  his  father.     The  tumult,  while  growing  fainter 

I  ends  of  the  Corso,  becomes  the  more  un43on- 
e  in  the  centre,  so  that  at  last  ihere  arises  a  crush 

II  conception;  past  the  power  of  the  liveliest 
r  to  realise  again. 

ae  dares  move  from  the  place  where  he  stands  or 
I'he  heat  of  such  a  throng  of  people,  of  so  many 
the  smoke  of  tapers  ever  blown  out  and  ever  re- 
.9  the  infinitude  of  cries  £rom  so  many  men  whQ 


n  move  a  limb — all  this,  d 
sea  giddy.     It  appears  ii 

possible  that  many  accidents  shonld  not  happen;  tint 
the  coach-horaes  should  not  get  wild;  that  many  penou 
ahould  not  get  cruBhod,  squeezed,  or  otherwise  hurt. 

And  yet,  as  each  one  ultimately  longs  more  or  less  to 
get  away,  striking  into  the  nearest  lane  he  can  reach,  or 
seeking  free  air  and  relief  in  the  nearest  square,  the  maa 
of  people  is  gradually  broken  up,  dissolving  from  tlu 
ends  of  the  street  towards  the  middle,  and  this  festival  of 
general  unrestrained  licence,  these  modem  Sataraalj 
close  with  a  universal  stupefaction. 

The  common  people  now  hasten  to  feast  till  midnigt 
on  a  well-prepared  banquet  of  meat  soon  to  be  forbidden 
while  the  more  elegant  world  betakea  itself  to  the  play 
houses  to  bid  farewell  to  greatly  curtailed  pieces.  A 
last  the  stroke  of  midnight  puts  an  end  to  these  pleaaon 
ako. 

Asii-Wednesdat. 

And  so  vanishes  the  extravagant  festival  like  a  drean 
like  a  tale — leavieg,  perhaps,  less  trace  in  the  soul  of  th 
actors  than  remains  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  whan 
we  have  presented  the  whole  in  it's  connection. 

If  during  the  conrse  of  these  follies  the  rude  Punchinell 
tas  reminded  us,  though  unbecomingly,  of  the  joys  of  Iot 
to  which  we  owe  our  existence,  if  a  Bauho  on.  the  opa 
ecLuare  has  desecrated  the  secrets  of  woman  in  chiU 
hearing,  if  so  many  kindled  tapers  have  put  us  i 
mind  of  the  end  of  the  holiday,  we  may  in  the  midst  O 
BO  much  nonsense  have  had  our  attention  drawn  by  mei 
of  these  aymbola  to  the  most  important  scenes  in  < 
life. 

Still  more  does  the  narrow,  long,  densely-packed  stn 
suggest  to  ns  the  ways  of  the  world,  where  each  sp 
tator  and  actor,  with  natural  face  or  under  mask,  W 
balcony  oi  licaffolA,  sees  but  a  short  distance  before  k 
around  him,  makes  progress  in  coach  or  on  foot  only  il 
by  step,  is  rather  pushed  than  walks,  is  detained  nW 
perforce  than  of  free  wilL  endeavours  with  ail  zeal 
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ftttaina  better  and  less  confined  position  only  to  find 
himself  in  new  embarrassments,  till  at  last  he  is  crushed 
out  of  the  way. 

Might  we  continue  a  more  serious  style  of  speech  than 
the  subject  seems  to  allow,  we  should  remark  that  the 
intensest  and  highest  pleasures  appear  to  us  like  the 
fleeting  coursers  but  for  a  moment,  rustling  past  us  and 
leaving  hardly  any  trace  on  our  mind  ,*  that  freedom  and 
equality  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  the  tumult  of  folly ;  and 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  only  powerfully  allures  when 
it  trenches  upon  danger,  and  temps  us  by  the  offer  of 
bitter-sweet  gratifications  in  its*  vicinity. 

In  this  way,  without  premeditation,  we  should  have 
concluded  our  Carnival,  too,  with  Ash- Wednesday  reflec- 
tions. Not  that  we  would  cast  any  shade  of  sadness  on 
our  readers.  On  the  contrary,  seeing  that  life  as  a  whole, 
like  the  Boman  Carnival,  stretches  far  beyond  our  ken, 
and  is  full  of  troubles  and  vexations,  we  would  desire 
that  every  one  should  with  us  be  reminded  by  this 
careless  crowd  of  maskers  of  the  importance  of  every 
momentary,  and  often  apparently  trivial  enjoyment  of 
life. 


MAECH. 

Correspondence. 

Borne,  let  March,  1788. 

On  Sunday  we  went  into  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the 
Pope  with  the  cardinals  attended  mass.  The  latter,  on 
account  of  Lent,  being  dressed  not  in  red  but  in  violet, 
afforded  us  a  new  spectacle.  A  few  days  before  I  had 
seen  pictures  of  Albrecht  Durer,  and  was  now  glad  to 
contemplate  his  representations  in  actual  life.  The  whole 
-iformed  a  picture  of  unique  though  simple  grandeur,  and 
1  do  not  wonder  that  strangers  just  arriving  here  in 
T>assion-week,  when  all  the  different  ingredients  are 
gathered  together,  should  scarcely  be  able  to  keep  their 
<Jomposure.     The  chapel  itself  is  very  familiar  to  me* 

2i  Ia  4S^ 
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I  dined  in  it  last  amamer,  and  took  my  Biesta  on  tiia 
Pope's  throne.  I  know  its  pictnree  by  heart.  Yet,  wlieii 
everything  pertaining  to  the  function  is  assembled,  tbs 
place  is  altogether  diJferent,  and  one  can  hardly  recognim) 
it  again. 

An  old  motet,  composed  by  a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of 
Morales,  was  sung,  which  gave  lis  a  foretaste  of  what  ■wa 
to  come.  KayBer  is  also  of  opinion  that  this  mtudc  out 
and  should  be  heard  in  this  place  alone,  partly  becaiue 
nowhere  else  could  singers  be  practised  in  suoh  a  servioe 
without  organ  and  instoTiment,  partly  because  the  antiqo* 
aocesBories  of  the  Papal  chapel,  the  ememhle  of  Miobiel 
Angelos — the  Judgment  Day,  the  Prophets  and  Bible 
history— are  its  sole  fit  accompaniments.  Kayser  will 
one  day  give  definite  account  of  all  this,  Ho  is  a  great 
worshipper  of  the  old  music,  and  studies  very  diligently 
all  connected  with  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  remarkable  collection  of  psalmi 
in  our  houso.  They  havo  been  rendered  into  ItahM 
verse,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  set  to  music  I7 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  Benedetto  Marcello.  In  the  case  m 
many  he  has  taken  as  his  motif  the  intonation  of  tha 
Jews,  partly  Spanish,  partly  German ;  in  others  he  hi* 
adopted  as  his  basis  old  Greek  melodies,  and  developed 
them  with  great  understanding,  knowledge  of  art,  and 
moderation.  They  are  arranged  partly  as  solo,  partly 
as  duet,  and  partly  as  chorus,  and  are  incredibly  origioiU. 
although  it  is  necessary  first  to  acquire  a  sense  for  their 
appreciation.  Eayser  esteems  them  highly,  and  101! 
copy  some  of  them.  Perhaps  one  might  procure  tlw 
whole  work,  which  was  printed  in  Venice  in  1724,  tsA 
contains  the  first  fifty  psalms.  Herder  should  look  about 
him ;  he  will,  perhaps,  light  on  this  interesting  work  in  t 


d  theeourage  to  think  over  in  one  uninterrapteJ 
effort  my  last  three  volumes,  and  I  now  know  exaclJj 
what  I  will  do.  Heaven  grant  the  favourable  mood  aM 
fortune  for  doing  it ! 

It  has  been  a  week  of  rich  experience  for  me,  and  1 
like  a  month  in  my  remembrance.     First  I  drew  up  a  plil 
for  Fowl,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  a  sucoessfol  one.     To     "" 
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out  the  piece  now  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  tiling 
from  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  I  think  it  will  lose 
nothing  hy  its  long  suspension,  especially  as  I  now  believe 
I  have  recovered  the  thread.  In  respect,  too,  of  the  tone 
of  the  whole,  I  am  in  good  spirits.  I  have  already 
written  out  a  new  scene,  and  if  I  fumigate  the  paper, 
nobody,  I  should  think,  would  recognise  it  from  the  old. 
The  long  rest  and  retirement  I  have  enjoyed  have  wholly 
restored  me  to  the  niveau  of  my  own  powers,  and  I  find 
myself  in  remarkable  equality  with  myself — find  that 
years  and  events  have  deducted  little  from  my  inner  self. 
The  old  manuscript,  when  I  see  it  before  me,  gives  me 
sometimes  many  thoughts.  It  is  my  earliest  utterance 
on  the  subject,  its  main  scenes  written  off-hand  without 
a  rough  draft.  Now,  the  paper  is  so  yellow  with  age, 
80  out  of  order — ^the  different  parts  having  never  been 
stitched  together  —  so  soft  and  fretted  away  at  the 
edges,  it  really  looks  like  the  fragment  of  an  old  codexj 
and  as  in  that  past  period,  by  tlmiking  and  divining,  I 
transplanted  myself  into  an  earlier  world,  I  now,  by 
means  of  this  old  production,  transplant  myself  again  into 
a  foretime  I  have  myself  lived  through. 

The  plan  of  Tasao  is  now  also  arranged,  and  the 
miscellaneous  poems  for  the  last  volume  are  mostly 
copied  out.  Tke  Artist' 8  Earthly  Pilgrimage  must  be  anew 
executed,  and  its  Apotheosis  added.  Those  youthful  ideas 
I  have  now  for  the  first  time  studied,  and  every  detail  is 
now  quite  vital  in  me.  This  gives  me  much  pleasure,  and 
I  have  the  best  hopes  of  the  three  last  volumes.  They 
already  stand  before  me  in  prospect  as  a  whole,  and  I  only 
wish  feisnre  and  peace  of  InSL  gradnaUy  realise  4 
thoughts. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  different  small  poems  I  have 
taken  an  example  from  your  collection  of  the  Scattered 
Jjcaoes,  and  trust  I  have  found  a  good  means  of  binding 
together  such  diverse  things,  as  also  an  expedient  for 
rendering  in  some  measure  enjoyable  the  pieces  which  are 
all  too  individual  and  momentary. 

After  making  these  reflections,  the  first  edition  of 
Jleng's  writings  came  into  my  hands,  a  book  which  is 
now  to  me  of  endless  interest,  seeing  I  have  the  sensuous 
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conceptionB  wHch  are  a  neceaaary  preliminary  to  tbfl 
mnderBtandiag  of  even  a  lino  of  the  work.  In  eTeiy 
respect  it  b  an  excellent  Ijook  ;  one  does  not  read  a  page  m 
it  without  decided  profit.  Hia  FragmenU  on  Beauty,  too, 
which  many  find  bo  obscure,  have  afforded  me  happy 
lights  in  that  direction. 

Further,  I  have  made  all  tinds  of  speculation 
colours — a  subject  which  is  of  near  interest  to  me — that 
being  the  part  which  I  had  hitherto  least  comprehended. 
I  see  that  with  some  practice  and  persevering  reflection  I 
shall  be  able  to  enrich  myeelf  by  this  additional  fine  sesBS 
of  the  superficial  world. 

I  waa  one  morning  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  which  I 
had  not  seen  for  a  year,  and  to  my  joy  I  found  that  I  now 
contemplated  it  with  much  more  understanding  eyes  than 
formerly.     There  are  unspeakable  treasures  in  tiie  Prince'i 


Borne,  Qth  March,  1788. 

Another  good,  rich,  and  quiet  week  is  past.  On  Sunday 
we  neglected  the  Papal  chapel ;  on  the  other  hand  I  saw, 
with  Angelica,  a  very  beautiful  picture  which  is  reasonably 
taken  for  a  Corregio. 

I  have  seen  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  San  Lues, 
wherein  is  Baphael's  skull.  This  relic  appears  to  me  in- 
dubitable. An  excellent  bone-structure  wherein  a  beauti- 
ful soul  might  freely  dwell.  The  Duke  wants  a  cast  of  it, 
which  I  snail  prolrably  be  able  to  procure.  The  picture 
painted  hy  him,  and  hanging  in  the  same  talon,  is  worthy 

I  have  also  revisited  the  Capitol,  and  seen  some  other 
things  I  had  omitted ;  in  particular  Cavaceppi's  houea 
I  had  always  put  off  seeing.  Among  many  precioni 
things  two  casts  of  the  heads  of  the  colossal  statues  on 
Monte  Cavallo  have  chiefly  delighted  me.  At  Cavaoeppi'l 
you  can  see  them  quite  near,  in  all  their  greatness  and 
Deauty.  Pity  that  time  and  weather  have  wasted  away 
nearly  a  straw's  thickness  of  the  smooth  surface  of  tbs 
face  of  the  best  of  them,  and  that  when  yon  are  doM 
to  it,  it  looks  as  if  pock-pitted. 
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To-day  were  the  obsequies  of  Cardinal  Visconti  in 
the  chnrch  of  San  Carlo.  As  the  Papal  choir  sang  at  the 
high-mass  we  went  thither  to  get  onr  ears  thoroughly  tuned 
for  to-morrow.  A  requiem  was  sung  by  two.  sopranos, 
the  rarest  that  can  be  heard. — N.B.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  neither  organ  nor  other  instrument. 

What  a  sorry  instrument  the  organ  is  ^as  brought 
strikingly  home  to  me  yesterday  evening  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  accompanied  the  Vesper  hymn.  The 
instrument  does  not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  human 
voice,  and  is  so  powerful.  How  one  is  charmed,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the  voices  are 
unaccompanied  I 

For  some  days  now  the  weather  has  been  dull  and  mild. 
The  almond  tree  is,  for  the  most  part,  past  its  blossom-time, 
and  is  now  growing  green ;  only  a  few  blossoms  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  tops.  The  peach  tree  now  follows, 
adorning  the  gardens  with  its  fair  colour.  Viburnum  tinus 
blooms  on  aU  ruins.  The  dwarf-elder  bushes  are  all 
shooting  forth,  as  also  others  whose  names  I  do  not  know. 
The  walls  and  roofs  are  growing  greener,  some  are 
adorned  with  flowers.  From  my  new  study,  whither  I 
have  withdrawn  because  we  expect  Tischbein  from  Naples, 
I  have  a  manifold  view  of  innumerable  little  gardens, 
as  also  of  the  back  galleries  of  many  houses.  It  is  all  too 
enjoyable  I 

I  have  commenced  a  little  modelling.  As  far  as  the 
knowledge  is  concerned,  I  proceed  with  accuracy  and 
confldence.  In  the  application,  however,  I  am  a  little 
confused.    Thus  I  am  getting  on  like  all  my  brethren. 


Borne,  15th  March,  1788. 

Next  week  there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  or  done  here ; 
one  must  follow  the  tumult  of  the  festivities.  After  Easter 
I  shall  still  see  some  things  I  have  not  yet  seen,  cut 
iny  thread,  pay  my  bill,  pack  up  my  things,  and  off  with 
Kayser.  If  all  things  go  according  to  my  wish  and  inten- 
tion I  shall  be  in  Florence  by  the  end  of  April.  Mean- 
while you  shall  hear  again  from  me. 

It  was  strange  that  on  external  impulse  I  was  constrained 
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to  adopt  measTireB  which  involved  tne  in  new  relatioM 
conducing  to  the  ever  greater  adornment,  profit,  and 
happiness  of  my  stay  in  Eome.  Verily,  I  can  say  that  in 
these  last  eight  weeks  I  have  enjoyed  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion of  my  life,  and  have  now  at  least  one  extreme  point  m 
relation  to  which  I  can  in  future  detenuine  the  thermo- 
meter of  my  existence. 

This  week,  in  spite  of  bad  weather,  has  passed  off  welli 
On  Sunday,  in  the  Siatine  Chapel,  we  hoard  a  motet  of 
Falestrina.  Tuesday  offered  ns  the  happiness  of  listening  to 
various  parts  of  the  passion-week  music,  sung  in  a  ealoQ  in 
honour  of  a  foreign  lady.  With  the  greatest  ease,  there- 
fore, we  followed  this  music,  and  could  form  for  ourselves  a 
provisiosal  idea  of  it,  singing  it  through,  ah  we  often  did, 
at  the  piano.  It  is  an  incredibly  great  and  simple  wort  of 
art,  the  constantly  renewed  representation  of  which  conid 
only  here,  and  under  the  conditions  of  this  place,  be  main- 
tained. On  closer  oonsideratioD,  many  vulgar  traditions, 
tending  to  make  the  matter  wonderful  and  unprecedented, 
fall  away.  Withal,  however,  it  remains  something  extra- 
ordinary, and  is  quite  a  new  conception.  Kayser  will  one 
day  be  able  to  give  account  of  it.  He  will  receive  permie- 
aion  to  listen  to  a  rehearsal  in  the  chapel,  permission 
otherwise  allowed  to  nobody. 

Further,  I  have  this  week  modelled  a  foot,  after  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  hones  and  muscles,  and  am  pnused 
hy  my  master.  Wlioever  should  have  worked  through  the 
whole  body  in  this  way  would  be  a  good  deal  the  wisei 
for  it ;  of  course,  I  mean  in  Eome,  with  all  its  aids  and  tho 
manifold  counsel  of  experts.  I  have  a  skeleton  foot — * 
beautiful  cast  from  nature — half-a-dozen  of  the  mosl 
beautiful  antique  feet  and  some  bad  ones ;  the  first  for 
imitation,  the  last  for  warning.  Nature,  too,  I  can  call 
upon  for  advice.  In  ever^  villa  I  enter  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  this  part  of  the  body  ;  pictone, 
too,  show  me  what  painters  have  thought  and  done  in 
reference  to  this  member.  Throe  or  four  artists  conn 
daily  to  my  room  whose  advice  and  reiaarka  I  utilise, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  among  all  their  obaervationi 
Heinrich  Meyer's  counsel  and  assistance  are  of  mort 
furtherance  to  me.     1  f  with  such  a  favourable  wind,  and  in 
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BtLjli  a  happy  element,  a  sliip  cannot  get  along,  it  must 
either  have  no  sail  or  a  crazy  helmsman.  With  my 
general  survey  of  art  it.  had  become  highly  necessary  for 
me  to  devote  myself  diligently  to  special  parts.  It  is 
pleasant  to  make  some  progress  even  in  the  endless. 

I  go  on  making  my  rounds  and  seeing  the  subjects 
hitherto  neglected.  Yesterday,  for  example,  for  the  first 
time  I  was  in  Eaphael's  villa,  where  at  the  side  of  his 
beloved  one  he  found  still  greater  bliss  than  in  all  art  and 
all  fame.  It  is  a  holy  monument.  Prince  Doria  has 
acquired  it,  and  seems  disposed  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves  to 
be  treated.  Eaphael  has  portrayed  his  beloved  twenty- 
eight  times  on  the  wall  in  all  kinds  of  clothing  and  costume ; 
even  in  the  historical  compositions  his  women  resemble 
hier.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  very  beautiful.  It  is 
easier  to  speak  than  write  of  it.  One  must  observe  all  the 
details.  I  next  went  to  the  Villa  Albani  and  only  looked 
about  in  it  in  a  general  way.     It  was  a  splendid  day. 

It  rained  hard  last  night.  The  sun  now  reappears,  and 
a  paradise  lies  displayed  before  my  windows.  The  almond 
tiee  is  quite  green,  the  peach  blossoms  begin  to  fall  off,  and 
the  lemon  flowers  are  breaking  out  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 

My  departure  from  here  saddens  three  persons  to  their 
very  heart.  They  will  never  find  again  what  they  have 
possessed  in  me;  I  leave  them  with  pain.  In  Kome  I 
have  for  the  first  time  found  myself;  for  the  first  time 
come  into  harmony  with  myself,  and  grown  happy  and 
rational.  As  such,  these  three  have,  in  different  senses 
and  degrees,  known,  possessed,  and  enjoyed  me. 


Borne,  22nd  March,  1788. 

To-day  I  will  not  go  to  St.  Peter's,  but  will  write  a 
note.  The  holy  week  with  its  wonders  and  troubles  is 
now  over.  To-morrow  we  shall  receive  one  other  bene- 
diction, and  then  turn  our  minds  to  quite  a  different 
Hfe. 

Through  the  favour  and  pains  of  good  friends  I  have  seen 
and  heard  everything.  The  sight  of  the  washing  of  the 
feet  and  refreshing  of  the  pilgrims  was  only  to  be  had  by 
great  pushing  and  pressing. 
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The  chapel  music  is  inconcoivably  beautiful ;  in  particn- 
lar  the  Miserere  of  AUegri,  and  the  so-called  Impropeni, 
the  reproaches  the  crucified  God  makes  against  his  people. 
They  are  sung  early  on  Good  Friday.  The  moment 
when  the  Pope,  divested  of  all  his  aplendour,  rises  from 
the  throne  to  worship  the  cross,  and  wliile  all  othera 
remain  in  their  places  and  every  one  ia  still  and  the  ohob 
begins,  Fopuliu  meus,  quid  fed  libi  ?  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  all  remarkable  funotiouB,  All  that  shall 
now  be  told  you  by  word  of  mouth,  and  what  of  the  muaio 
is  transportablo  Kayser  will  bring  home  with  him.  I 
have  enjoyed  to  my  fill  all  that  was  enjoyable  in  the  per- 
formances, and  have  made  my  quiet  reflections  on  the  reoL 
EQect,  as  it  ia  called,  has  not  affected  me ;  in  truth  nothing 
has  imposed  upon  me,  but  I  have  admired  everything ;  for 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Church  has  completely  mas- 
tered the  Christian  traditions.  In  connection  -with  ilia 
Papal  functions,  particularly  in  the  SJstine  Chapel,  every- 
thing which  would  otherwise  appear  nngcnial  in  the 
Catholic  service  ia  performed  with  great  taste  and  un- 
exceptional dignity.  This,  however,  can  only  happen  in 
a  place    where    for    centuriea    all    arts    have    been    at 

But  the  present  should  hardly  be  tho  time  for  a 
detailed  account  of  all  this.  Had  I  not  in  the  interval, 
on  that  inducement,  again  kept  quiet  and  trusted  to  ft 
longer  stay,  I  might  away  next  week.  Yet,  this,  too,  is  to 
my  profit.  1  have  again  studied  a  good  deal,  and  the 
epooh  I  had  hoped  for  has  rounded  and  concluded  itaelt 
It  is  always,  no  doubt,  a  strange  sensation  when  you  have 
all  at  once  to  abandon  a  course  on  which  you  have  been 
advancing  with  vigorous  atepa;  yet,  you  must  accom- 
modato  yourself  to  such  a  change,  when  you  see  the 
reason  of  it,  without  grumbling.  In  every  important 
separation  lies  a  germ  of  distraction;  one  must  be  on 
one's  guard  against  brooding  over  and  nursing  it  into 
actuality. 

I  have  received  some  beautiful  drawings  from  Kaples, 
from  Kniep,  the  painter  who  accompanied  me  to  Sioily. 
They  are  fair,  lovely  fruits  of  my  journey,  and  will  be  to  you 
moat  agreeable;  for  visual  representations  are  the  moat 
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trustwortliy.  Some  of  them  are  most  felicitously  Buccess- 
fill  in  the  tone  of  their  colour,  and  it  will  almost  surpass 
your  belief  to  see  so  beautiful  a  world. 

Thus  much  I  am  able  to  say,  I  have  grown  ever  happier 
during  my  stay  in  Eome;  with  every  day  my  pleasure  in 
it  still  increases,  and  if  it  seems  sad  that  I  shoiiLd  have  to 
part  from  it  at  a  time  when  I  most  deserved  to  stay,  it  is 
yet  consoling  to  think  I  have  remained  so  long  in  this 
city  as  to  have  attained  to  that  point. 

The  Lord  Christ  is  just  this  moment  making  his 
resurrection  with  a  frightful  din.  Guns  are  firing 
from  the  castle,  the  bells  are  all  ringing,  and  from  all 
ends  and  comers  you  hear  petards,  crackers,  and  voUey- 
nnng. 


Narrative —Ma^ch. 

We  have  not  forgotten  how  Philip  Neri  frequently,  by 
way  of  duty,  made  a  visit  to  the  seven  principal  churches 
of  Eome,  thereby  manifesting  the  fervour  of  his  devotion. 
It  must  here,  however,  be  remarked  that  a  pilgrimage  to 
these  seven  churches  is  demanded  of  every  pilgrim  who 
comes  hither  to  the  Jubilee ;  and  seeing  the  visit  must  be 
paid  in  one  day,  and  that  the  churches  stand  at  a  wide 
distance  from  each  other,  the  visit  may  well  be  regarded 
as  another  fatiguing  journey.  The  seven  churches  are 
those  of  St.  Peter;  Santa  Maria  Maggiore;  San  Lo- 
renzo, beyond  the  walls;  San  Sebastian;  St.  John, 
Lateran ;  Santa  Croce,  of  Jerusalem ;  St.  Paul,  before  the 
walls. 

Such  a  wide  circuit  is  now  traversed  by  pious  inhabitants 
as  well  as  foreigners  in  passion-week,  especially  on  Good 
Friday.  Its  end  and  aim  is  rendered  all  the  more  attrac- 
tive in  that,  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  indulgence  to 
which  souls  thereby  entitle  themselves,  a  bodily  enjoyment 
is  added. 

For  whoever,  after  completion  of  the  pilgrimage, 
returns  with  due  testimonials  to  the  gate  of  St.  Paul, 
receives  a  ticket  admitting  him  to  take  part  in  a  pious 
popular  festivity  in  the  Villa  Mattei,  on  fixed  days.    There 
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the  visitors  ftdmitted  receive  a  eoUation  of  tread,  wine,  and 
cheoBe  or  eggs  ;  being  aacomodated  'with.  Beuts  in  the  gu- 
den,  especially  in  the  small  amphitheatre  in  it.  Opposite, 
in  the  Caaino  of  the  villa,  are  assembled  the  higher  guests— 
Cardinals,  Prelatea,  Princes,  and  Lords — to  enjoy  the  sight, 
and  take  their  part  in  the  benefaction  fonnded  by  tfas 
Family  Mattel. 

We  saw  a  procession  of  boys  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
old,  not  in  clerical  dress,  but  decked  out  lite  trad&- 
apprentices  on  a  holiday,  in  clothes  of  like  colour  and  like 
out,  going  in  pairs.  They  might  number  about  forty. 
They  sang  and  piously  recited  their  litanies,  marching  on 
quietly  and  modestly. 

An  old  man  of  robust,  tradesman-like  appearanoe  went 
by  them,  and  seemed  to  order  and  direct  them.  It  waa 
remarkable  to  see  the  rear  of  the  well-dressed  row,  as  they 
marched  along,  closed  by  half  a,  dozen  beggarly,  bare- 
footed, ragged  children,  who,  however,  marched  in  an 
equally  well-behaved  manner.  On  making  inquiry  vm 
learned  that  this  man,  a  shoe-maker  by  trade,  and  childless, 
had  felt  himself  induced  at  an  earlier  date  to  adopt  and 
apprentice  a  poor  boy,  and,  with  the  help  of  charitable 
people,  to  dress  him  and  promote  his  further  welfare. 
With  the  influence  of  this  example  he  induced  other 
masters  to  adopt  children  in  the  same  way,  whose  progress 
he  likewise  watched  over.  In  this  manner  a  little  band 
was  collected,  and  on  Sundays  and  Festival  days,  to  save 
them  from  the  bad  influence  of  idleness,  he  kept  them  un- 
interruptedly engaged  in  works  of  piety,  constraining  them 
even  to  visit  the  seven  churches  in  one  day.  So  this  pious 
institution  waxed  ever  stronger.  His  meritorious  wan- 
derings, however,  he  still  keeps  up  as  formerly,  and  there 
being  always  more  children  offering  to  join  than  can  be 
received  into  their  body  ;  in  order  to  stimulate  the  general 
public  charity,  he  adopts  the  eipedient  of  attaching  needy 
and  ragged  children  to  hia  procession.  This  device 
procures  him  on  every  occasion  a  contribution  which 
BufGoes  for  the  adoption  of  one  or  two  more  outcasts. 

While  we  ascertained  these  particulars  one  of  the  elder 
well-clothed  children  came  up  to  us,  reaching  us  a  plate, 
»nd  with  well-set  words  desiring  a  gift  of  us  for  the  naked 
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and  slioeleds.  Touclied,  as  we  strangers  were,  we  did  not 
foil  to  respond  liberally  to  the  petition,  and  the  Eomans, 
male  and  female,  standing  by,  though  not  very  liberal  of 
their  pence,  added  to  their  moderate  donations  many  words 
in  pious  recognition  of  snch  a  meritorions  charity. 

Feople  were  careful  to  learn  that  the  pious  children's 
father  let  his  pupils  share  on  each  occasion  in  that  bene- 
&ction,  after  they  had  edified  themselves  by  a  previous 
pilgrimage.  In  this  way  he  could  never  faU  of  tolerable 
contributions  towards  his  purpose. 


On  the  Plastic  Imitation  of  the  Beautiful.    By  Kabl 
Philipp  Moritz.    Bbunswick,  1788. 

Under  this  title  a  paper  was  printed,  of  scarcely  four 
sheets,  the  manuscript  of  which  Moritz  had  sent  to 
Germany  to  appease  his  publisher  in  some  measure  for  the 
advance  he  had  made  him  for  a  descriptive  tour  in 
Italy.  This  latter  work  Moritz  soon  found  by  no  means 
80  easy  a  business  as  the  penning  of  an  eventful  walking 
tour  through  England. 

The  paper  above  referred  to  I  must  not,  however,  omit 
mentioning,  seeing  it  had  its  origin  in  our  conversations, 
which  Moritz  utiHsed  and  elaborated.  Whatever  may  be 
its  mtrinsic  value,  the  work  must  possess  some  historical 
interest  as  an  indication  of  the  thoughts  which  in  that 

Seriod  disclosed  themselves  to  us,  and  which,  later  on 
eveloped,   tested,   applied    and    extended,    harmonised 
happily  enough'with  the  century's  mode  of  thought. 

A  few  leaves  from  the  centre  of  the  discourse  may  here 
be  intercalated;  perhaps  they  may  give  occasion  to  the 
reprinting  of  the  whole. 

''  In  the  case  of  a  genius  of  plastic  art  the  horizon  of  his 
active  force  must  be  as  wide  as  Nature  herself.  That  is  to 
say,  his  organisation  must  be  so  finely  woven,  offering  such 
an  infinitude  of  points  of  contact  with  all-pervading 
Nature,  that  the  extreme  ends,  as  it  were,  of  all  relations 
of  Nature  on  the  large  scale  find  their  miniatured  and 
orderly  counterpart  in  him,  and  have  a  sufficiency  of 
room  not  to  cramp  each  other. 


"  If  now  an  organisation  of  this  finer  texinr©  on  ita  fall 
development  at  once  conceives  in  the  dim  prescience  of 
its  active  force,  a  whole  adapted  neither  to  its  eye  nor 
its  ear,  neither  to  its  imagination  nor  its  thoughts,  an 
nnrest,  a  misrelationship  in  the  self-halancing  poweiB, 
must  necessarily  arise  and  continue  till  they  again  get 
into  their  equilibrium. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  soul  whose  merely  active  energy  grasr* 
in  dim  presentiment  the  nohlo  and  great  whole  of  Nature, 
neither  the  clearly  recognising  power  of  thought,  nor  the 
still  more  lively  pictorial  power  of  imagination,  nor  the 
outward  bodily  sense,  the  clearest  of  rairrors,  can  any 
longer  content  itself  with  the  contemplation  of  the  par- 
Uauar  in  the  concatenation  of  Nature. 

"  All  the  relations  of  that  great  whole,  hut  dimly  divined 
in  the  active  energy,  must  necessarily,  somehow  or  other, 
be  made  visiblo,  audible,  or,  at  least,  conceivable  to  the 
imagination ;  and,  for  the  attainment  of  this,  the  active 
energy  in  which  they  are  dormant,  must  fashion  them 
after  itself,  out  of  iltelf.  It  must  seize  all  those  relatlona 
of  the  great  whole  and  the  highest  beanty  in  thera  on  the 
extremities  of  its  rays,  as  it  were,  in  a  foous.  Out 
of  this  foons  a  pure  and  yet  faithful  picture  of  the 
highest  beauty  must  round  itself  to  the  measure  of 
the  eye's  capacity,  a  picture  which,  in  its  small  compass, 
grasps  the  moat  perfect  relations  of  the  great  whole  of 
Nature  just  aa  truly  and  as  rightly  aa  Nature  herself 

"  As,  however,  this  copy  of  the  highest  beauty  must 
necessarily  attach  itself  to  something,  the  plastic  energy, 
determined  by  its  own  individuality,  chooses  some  subject 
or  other,  visible,  audible,  or,  at  any  rate,  conceivable  to  the 
imagination,  to  which  it  transfers,  in  reduced  scale,  the 
resplendence  of  the  highest  beauty.  And  seeing,  again, 
that  this  subject,  were  it  really  what  it  represents,  could 
no  longer  consist  with  the  concatenation  of  Nature,  who 
allows  no  real  self-snificing  whole  to  exist  outside  of 
herself,  we  are  brought  to  the  point  wo  have  already 
noted,  namely,  that  the  inward  conception  must.  Id 
every  case,  first  transform  itsolf  into  appearance  before  it 
can  be  fashioned  by  art  into  an  independent  whole,  and 
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mirror  forth,  without  obstruction,  the  relations  of  the  great 
whole  of  Nature  in  her  full  compass. 

**  As  now,  however,  those  great  relations,  in  whose 
complete  compass  the  beautiful  consists,  no  longer  fall 
under  the  province  of  thought,  so  also  the  vital  con- 
ception of  the  plastic  imitation  of  the  beautiful  can,  in  the 
first  moment  of  its  origination,  take  place  only  in  the 
feeling  of  the  active  energy  which  produces  the  beauti- 
ful ;  a  state  of  being  in  which  the  artistic  work  all  at 
once,  in  dim  presentiment,  appears  before  the  soul  as 
completed  through  all  the  stages  of  its  gradual  growth. 
In  this  moment  of  its  fii'st  production  the  work  exists, 
as  a  whole,  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  before  its  actual 
existence;  whence  arises  that  unnameable  charm  which 
incites  the  creative  genius  to  ever  constant  figura- 
tion. 

'*  By  reflection  on  the  plastic  imitation  of  the  beautiful, 
combined  with  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  work 
of  art,  something  approximating  more  nearly  to  that  vital 
conception  may  arise  in  us  and  increase  our  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  work.  Still  as  our  highest  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  can,  nevertheless,  by  no  possibilty  include  in 
it  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  hy  our  ovm  energy,  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  art  remains  ever  with  the  creating  genius 
alone  which  produces  it,  and  the  beautiful,  therefore,  has 
attained  its  highest  purpose  in  the  act  of  its  origination, 
in  the  process  of  its  formation.  Our  after-enjoyment,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  but  a  consequence  of  its  existence,  and 
plastic  genius  lives,  therefore,  in  the  great  plan  of  Nature 
first  for  its  own  sake,  and  only  secondarily  for  our  sakes, 
because  besides  plastic  geniuses  there  are  other  beings 
incapable  themselves  of  creating  and  moulding,  but  yet 
adequate  to  comprehending  with  their  imagination  a 
creation  after  it  has  once  been  produced. 

"  The  character  of  the  beautiful  consists  in  the  fact  that 
its  inner  essence  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  thought,  in  the 
act  of  producing  it,  in  the  process  of  coming  into 
existence.  Just  because  the  faculty  of  thought  in  the 
presence  of  a  beautiful  object  has  no  power  to  ask  why 
it  is  beautiful,  the  object  is  therefore  beautiful.  For 
in  the  power  of  thought  there  is  totally  wanting  a 
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meamre  of  comparism  by  wbioh  it  might  oontempUl* 
and  judge  the  beautiful.  For  what  else  is  real  b^vty 
to  be  compared  -with  but  with  the  Bam  of  all  the 
harmoniouB  relations  of  the  great  whole  of  Nature,  which 
can  be  embraced  by  no  power  of  thought?  Every  parti- 
cular beauty,  scattered  here  and  there,  is  beautifol  only 
in  BO  far  as  the  sum  of  all  the  relations  of  the  great 
whole  ia  more  or  lees  revealed  in  it.  It,  therefore,  can 
never  be  a  criterion  of  the  artistically  beautiful,  and  juat 
as  little  can  it  serve  by  way  of  prototype  for  the  true 
imitation  of  the  beautiful,  the  thing  of  highest  beauty  in 
Nature  being  never  beautiful  enough  to  pass  for  a  symbol 
of  the  great  and  majestic  relations  of  the  all  encompassing 
whole  of  Nature.  The  beautifnl  cannot  therefore  be  knoim, 
the  beautiful  must  be  produced  ot  felt. 

"  For,  as  in  complete  defect  of  a  measure  of  comparison, 
the  beautiful  is  once  for  all  not  subject  to  the  power  of 
thought,  so  to  the  extent  we  cannot  produce  the  beautiful, 
w«  should  be  totally  deprived  of  its  enjoyment  (seeing 
there  ia  no  object  in  the  eeneible  world  in  which  the 
beautiful  is  adequately  represented)  were  it  not  for  ■ 
substitute  of  the  productive  power  which  comes  as  near 
to  the  principal  as  possible  without  being  the  principd 
itself.  This  substitute  is  that  which  we  call  fa«te  oi 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  which,  when  it  keeps  within 
its  bounds,  oan  by  means  of  quiet  undisturbed  contempla- 
tion supply  the  place  of  the  higher  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautiful, 

"  When,  namely,  the  organism  ia  not  of  such  fine  testnre 
aa  to  offer  so  many  points  of  contact  to  the  whole  of 
Nature  aa  are  necessary  to  the  complete  reflection  in 
miniature  of  all  her  great  relations,  a  point  being  sdll 
wanting  in  us  to  the  entire  rounding  of  the  circle,  we  ni»y 
yet,  in  default  of  the  power  of  creating,  have  the  power  of 
feeling  the  beautiful,  though  every  attempt  to  acfoqnately 
project  this  sense  of  the  beautiful  into  objectivity  would 
fail,  and  only  make  us  the  more  dissatisfied  with  ourselves, 
the  nearer  our  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  came  into  con- 
tact with  our  defective  power  to  produce  it. 

"For,  simply  because  the  essence  of  the  beautiful  oonaiBta 
in  its  self-completeness,  the  absence  of  one  relevant  point 
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would  be  just  as  fatal  as  the  absence  of  a  tbonsand ; 
dislocating,  as  it  would,  all  the  other  points  out  of  their 
proper  place.  This  point  of  completion  being  wanting,  the 
work  of  art  would  not  be  worth  the  toil  of  its  commence- 
ment, nor  the  time  it  would  take  in  its  elaboration.  It  falls 
from  bad  to  worthless,  and  its  existence  must  necessarily 
become  futile  by  the  oblivion  into  which  it  sinks. 

"  And,  as  already  said,  the  last  point  necessary  to  comple- 
tion  l)eikg  wantkig  to  the^  plastic  ability  Ueient  in 
the  finer  tissue  of  the  organisation,  this  one  defect  is  as 
fatal  as  a  thousand.  The  highest  merit  it  might  possess  in 
the  way  of  sensibility  to  beauty  is,  as  plastic  energy,  of 
just  as  little  avail  as  the  lowest.  And  if  once  sensibility 
oversteps  its  limits,  it  must  necessarily  degenerate,  be- 
come paralysed  and  annihilated. 

'*The  more  perfect  is  the  aesthetic  sense  towards  a 
certain  species  of  the  beautiful,  the  more  is  it  in  danger  of 
falling  into  self-deception  and  mistaking  itself  for  creative 
feculty,  thus  destroying  its  peace  by  a  thousand  inade- 
quate attempts. 

*'  In  enjoying,  for  example,  the  beautiful  in  some  work  of 
art,  sensibility  to  beauty  penetrates  directly  through  the 
formation  of  that  beautiful  work  into  the  plastic  energy 
which  created  it,  and  dimly  divines  the  higher  degree  of 
enjoyment  of  this  very  beauty  in  the  feeling  of  the 
energy  that  was  powerful  enough  to  bring  it  forth  out  of 
itself.  To  attain  this  higher  enjoyment,  which  is  im- 
possible in  the  contemplation  of  a,  finished  work,  sensibility, 
having  once  been  too  keenly  stimulated,  strives  in  vain  to 
produce  something  similar  out  of  itself,  but  abhors  its 
own  work,  throws  it  away,  and  spoils  for  itself  the 
pleasure  of  contemplation,  refusing  to  enjoy  a  work  of 
art  just  because  it  is  there  without  its  co-operation.  Its 
one  wish  and  endeavour  is  to  share  in  the  higher  enjoy- 
ment denied  it,  and  which  it  dimly  divines  ;  to  see  itself, 
with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  plastic  energy,  reflected 
in  a  beautiful  work  it  has  produced.  This  wish,  how- 
ever, will  to  all  eternity  be  denied  gratification,  seeing 
that  egoism  is  the  father  of  it,  and  that  the  beautiful 
yields  itself  to  be  handled  and  gratefully  moulded  only 
tor  its  own  sake. 

2  >L 


"Where  in  the  plastic  impulse  to  create,  there  bleiuls 
the  idea  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  which  the  pro- 
duction when  completed  will  afford,  and  where  this  idea  is 
the  first  and  atrongest  impulse  to  activity,  tliere,  assuredlj, 
the  plai^tio  impulse  is  not  pure ;  the  focus  or  completing 
point  slips  from  the  work  itself  into  the  effect ;  the  rays 
become  scatteied ;  the  work  cannot  round  itself  in  itsalf. 

"  To  fancy  ourselves  so  near  that  highest  enjoyment 
which  springs  from  production  of  the  beautiful,  and  jet 
to  renounce  it,  appears  no  douht  a  hard  struggle.  It 
will,  however,  become  extremely  light  i^  to  ennoble  its 
character,  we  eradicate  every  romainiiig  trace  of  egoism 
from  the  plastic  impulse  we  flatter  onrselveB  we  possess,  aod 
endeavour  to  banish  from  our  minds,  as  much  as  possible, 
every  idea  of  the  enjoyment  which  the  beautiful  we  wish 
to  produce  would  afford  us  through  the  feeling  of  our 
own  energy  after  it  has  been  brought  into  existence.  In 
this  spirit,  even  if  only  with  our  last  breath  w-e  eonid 
complete  it,  we  should,  nevertheless,  strive  towards  the 
completion  of  it. 

"  If,  then,  the  beautiful  we  divine  retains  purely  in  and 
for  itself  in  its  production  enough  charm  to  set  in  motion 
our  power  of  activity,  we  may  in  all  asanrance  follow 
our  plastia  impulse,  seeing  that  it  is  genuine  and  pure. 
But  if,  with  the  total  renunciation  of  enjoyment  and  of 
effect,  charm  also  is  lost,  then  we  need  have  no  further 
struggle.  Peace  is  restored  to  ue,  and  the  sensibility  to 
beauty,  which  has  now  aasuaied  its  proper  level,  opens 
itself,  as  the  reward  of  its  modest  withdrawal  mthin  its 
due  limits,  to  the  purest  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  which 
can  consist  with  the  nature  of  its  being, 

"  The  line  which  divides  plastic  energy  from  jesthetie 
sensibility  may  no  doubt  be  extremely  easily  missed  and 
overstepped,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at 
should  we  find  in  the  works  of  art,  through  mistaken 
plastic  impulse,  a  thousand  false  pretentious  representa- 
tions of  the  highest  beauty  for  one  real  one.  For  as  the 
genuine  plastic  energy  on  the  first  origination  of  its  work 
already  enjoys  its  first  and  highest  pleasure  as  its  enio 
ruward,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  false  plastic  impnlw 
only  by  the  fact  that   its   primordial  incitement  to  ^ 
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work  comes  from  itself  and  not  from  any  anticipation  of 
the  enjoyment  of  its  work,  and,  moreover,  as  in  this 
moment  oi  passion  the  power  of  thought  can  itself  form  no 
correct  judgment,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  self- 
deception  in  this  matter  till  after  a  number  of  failures. 

"  Nor  are  these  failures  always  a  proof  of  want  of  plastic 
energy,  because,  even  when  this  power  is  genuine,  it 
often  takes  a  quite  false  direction,  desiring  to  represent 
to  the  imagination  what  should  address  the  eye,  or  to  re- 
present to  the  eye  what  properly  appeals  to  the  ear. 

"  Just  because  nature  does  not  always  develop  the  in- 
dwelling plastic  energy  to  complete  maturity,  or  some- 
times allows  it  to  adopt  a  wrong  course  in  which  it  can 
never  be  developed,  the  genuinely  beautiful  remains  a 
rarity.  And  seeing  that  nature  lets  the  bad  and  common 
£s8ue  unchecked  from  the  pretended  plastic  impulse,  the 
genuinely  beautiful  and  noble  is  thus  distinguished  by 
its  rare  merit  from  the  bad  and  common. 

"  In  the  aesthetic  sense,  therefore,  there  always  remains 
a  gap  which  is  only  filled  up  by  the  product  of  the  plastic 
energy.  Plastic  energy  and  sensibility  are  related  to  each 
other  as  man  to  woman.  For  the  plastic  energy  on 
the  first  origination  of  its  work,  in  the  moment  of  the 
highest  enjoyment,  is  at  the  same  time  sensibility  to 
beauty,  and  produces,  like  nature,  an  image  of  its  being 
from  itself. 

''  The  aesthetic  sense,  as  also  the  plastic  energy,  is  based 
on  the  finer  texture  of  the  organisation,  in  so  far  as  the 
organisation  in  all  its  points  of  contact  is  a  complete  or, 
at  any  rate,  nearly  complete  copy  of  the  relations  of  the 
great  whole  of  nature. 

"Esthetic  energy  and  plastic  energy  comprise  more 
than  the  power  of  thought,  and  the  active  energy  in  which 
both  are  rooted  grasps  aimultaneovsly  all  that  is  grasped 
by  the  power  of  thought,  because  of  all  the  conceptions 
we  can  ever  have  the  active  energy  bears  in  itself  the 
primary  elements,  constantly  evolving  them  out  of  itself. 

"  In  so  far  now  as  this  active  energy  grasps  in  itself 
prodiLctively  all  that  does  not  fall  under  the  province  of 
the  power  of  thought,  it  is  called  plastic  energy ;  and  in 
so  far  as,  leaning  towards  production^  it  comprises  in  itself 

1  ^1 


what  lies  beyond  the  liniitB  of  the  power  of  thought,  it 
is  called  Eesthetic  energy, 

"  Plaatic  energy  eaimot  be  without  sensibility  and  active 
energy.  Purely  active  ene^y,  on  the  other  hand,  can  exist 
ulone  without  proper  eesthetio  and  plastic  energy,  of  which 
it  is  only  the  ionndation. 

"  In  BO  far  now  as  this  purely  active  energy  is  baaed  on 
the  finer  texture  of  the  organisation,  the  organism  need 
only  in  general  in  all  its  points  of  contact  be  a,  copy  of  the 
relulions  of  the  great  whole  without  its  attaining  to  that 
degree  of  completeness  which  is  preBupposed  in  the 
sestlietio  and  plastic  energy, 

"  Of  the  relations  of  the  great  whole  surrounding  ns, 
there  are  always  so  many  that  coincide  with  all  the  points  of 
contact  of  our  organism  that  we  dimly  feel  in  ourselves  tie 
great  whole  without  yet  being  it.  The  relations  of  that 
whole,  wound  into  our  being,  strive  to  extend  themselveB 
again  on  all  sides ;  the  organism  wishes  to  continue 
itself  ad  infinil'am  on  all  sides.  It  wants  not  only  to 
mirror  in  itaelf  the  surrounding  whole,  hat  so  far  as  it 
can  (o  be  this  surrounding  whole. 

"  Tor  this  reason  each  higher  organisation,  according  to 
its  nature,  grasps  the  organisation  subordinate  to  it 
and  transfers  it  into  its  own  existence ;  the  plant,  un- 
organised matter  by  simple  origin  and  growth ;  the  animal, 
the  plants  by  birth,  growth  Eind  enjoyment.  Man  not 
only  transforms  animals  and  plants  by  birth,  growth  and 
enjoyment  into  his  inner  being,  hut  at  the  same  time,  ly 
the  reflecting  surface  of  hia  being,  a  surface  the  moat  finely 
polished  of  all  surfaces,  takes  up  everything  which  is 
subordinate  to  his  organisation  into  the  compass  of  his 
existence,  and  if  his  plastic  organism  is  complete  in  itaelt 
again  represents  it  in  boautLhed  form  outside  hlmselfi 
Failing  this,  he  must  by  destruelion  draw  everything  aboni 
hitu  within  the  compass  of  his  real  existence  and  devaa- 
tatingly  seize  all  about  him  as  far  aa  he  can,  seeiag  that 
pure  innocent  contemplation  cannot  quench  his  thirat  fM 
extended  real  existence." 
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APEIL. 

Correspondence. 

Borne,  10  April,  1788. 

I  am  still  in  Eome,  with  the  body,  not  with  the  soul. 
So  soon  as  I  had  taken  the  resolution  to  go  I  had  no 
interest  in  remaining,  and  should  have  preferred  being 
away  a  fortnight  ago.  In  truth,  I  stay  only  for  the  sake 
of  Kayser  and  of  Bury.  The  former  has  still  some  studies 
to  conclude,  which  he  can  prosecute  only  here  in  Eome, 
and  still  some  musical  pieces  to  collect;  the  latter  has 
a  clean  drawing  to  make  of  a  picture  o  my  invention,  in 
which  he  needs  my  coimsel. 

For  all  that,  I  have  fixed  on  the  21st  or  22nd  April  for 
my  departure. 


Borne,  11  April,  1788. 

The  days  glide  past,  and  I  am  not  able  to  do  anything 
more.  I  have  hardly  a  mind  to  see  more.  My  honest 
Meyer  is  still  at  my  side,  and  I  still  to  the  end  enjoy  his 
instructive  conversation.  Were  it  not  that  I  have  Kayser 
with  me,  I  should  have  brought  Meyer  home  with  me.  If 
we  had  had  him  but  a  year  with  us,  we  should  have 
advanced  far  enough.  In  particular,  he  would  soon 
have  tided  us  over  all  our  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
drawing  of  heads. 

I  have  been  this  morning,  with  my  good  Meyer,  to  the 
French  Academy,  where  are  collected  the  casts  of  the  best 
statues  of  antiquity.  How  could  I  express  the  farewell 
feeling,  so  to  say,  which  here  mastered  me  I  In  the 
presence  of  such  figures  a  man  becomes  more  than  he 
normally  is ;  he  feels  that  the  worthiest  subject  to  engage 
the  faculties  of  man  is  the  human  form,  which  he  here 
beholds  in  all  its  manifold  splendour.  Yet,  at  such  a  view, 
who  does  not  straightway  feel  how  all-inadequate  to  the 
occasion  he  is  ?  Even  if  prepared  for  the  spectacle,  he  can- 
not help  dwindling  into  nothingness  before  it.  Of  small 
account  was  it  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  render  in  some 
measure  clear  to  myself  Proportion,  Anatomy,  Eegularity 
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of  movement ;  here,  1  was  only  too  nmch  struck  by  ths 
conviction  that  Form  ultimately  includoB  everything; 
adaptation  of  the  membars  to  their  purpose,  relatiim, 
character  and  bcaiity. 


Borne,  li  April,  1788. 
The  conftisioa  cannot  well  be  greater !  While  I  did 
not  leave  off  modelling  at  that  foot,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  was  now  immediately  incumbent  on  me  to  attack  ToMo, 
to  which  my  thoughts  also  turned — a  welcome  compaiiioii 
for  the  impending  jonmey.  Meanwhile,  packing  is  going 
on ;  and  now  in  such  a  crisis  I  see,  for  the  first  time,  what 
a  medley  of  things  one  ooltecta  and  amasses  about  hJm. 


N  AKK  ATivE . — April. 

My  correspondence  in  the  last  weeks  of  my  stay  in 
Rome  offers  little  of  importance ;  my  situation  was  tw 
much  entangled  between  art  and  friendship,  between  poe- 
eession  and  struggle  to  acquire  more,  between  a  Present 
to  which  I  was  accustomed,  and  a  Future  I  had  again 
anew  to  accustom  myself  to.  In  these  circumstances  my 
letters  could  contain  little.  The  joy  of  revisiting  my  oU 
tried  friends  was  but  moderately  expressed,  the  pain  d( 
parting  was  scarcely  concealed.  In  the  present  sup- 
plementary narrative,  I  therefore  comprise  a  great  deal, 
forbearing,  however,  to  touch  on  any  things  but  those 
which  in  part  have  come  down  to  me  from  that  period  in 
Dther  papers  and  documents,  and  in  part  have  been  re- 
3uacitatod  in  my  memory. 

Tischboin  still  ever  lingered  in  fTaples,  although  he 
had  repeatedly  announced  his  return  in  spring.  In  other 
respects,  he  was  good  company  to  live  with,  only  ft 
certain  whim  he  indulged  grew  troublesome  in  the 
long  run.  He  would  leave  all  bis  plans  for  the  immediate 
future  to  a  certain  degree  unsettled,  thereby,  without 
really  meaning  any  barm,  spoiling  other  people's  pleasun^ 
and    putting    them   to  serious  inconvenience,      '      '' 
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present  case,  I,  too,  was  to  come  in  for  a  taste  of 
his  caprice.  Seeing  that  when  he  returned,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  us  all  comfortably  lodged,  I  would  have  to 
change  my  quarters,  and  seeing  that  the  upper  storey 
of  our  house  happened  to  be  empty,  I  did  not  neglect 
renting  it  and  taking  possession  of  it,  so  that  when  he 
returned  Tischbeiu  might  find  everything  ready  in  the 
lower  storey. 

The  upper  rooms  were  like  the  lower,  except  that  the 
back  windows  had  a  most  charming  out-look  on  our  house- 
garden  and  the  gardens  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  view 
which  was  open  on  all  sides,  the  house  being  a  comer 
one. 

Here  lay  displayed  before  you  the  most  variegated 
gardens  regularly  divided  by  walls,  and  planted  in  endless 
variety;  and,  to  glorify  this  paradise  of  greenery  and 
blossom,  nature  was  heightened  everywhere  by  a  simple, 
noble  style  of  architecture;  garden-salons,  balconies, 
terraces,  as  also  an  open  loge  on  the  backs  of  the  higher 
houses,  interspersed  with  all  the  trees  and  plants  of  the 
district.  ^ 

In  our  house-garden  an  old  secular  took  charge  of  a 
number  of  well-kept  citron  trees  of  moderate  height  in 
ornamental  earthenware  vases,  which  in  summer  enjoyed 
the  open  air,  but  in  winter  were  preserved  in  the  garden- 
salon.  After  they  had  completely  attained  to  maturity 
the  fiiiit  was  carefully  plucked  oflF,  wrapped  up  in 
soft  paper^  packed  together  and  sent  off.  On  account 
of  their  particular  excellence  they  were  a  favourite  in 
the  market.  Such  an  orangery  is  in  burgess  families 
regarded  as  a  small  capital  from  which  you  every  year 
draw  certain  interest. 

The  same  windows,  from  which,  under  the  brightest  of 
heavens,  you  contemplated  in  undisturbed  composure  so 
much  grace  of  form  and  colour,  afforded  also  an  excellent 
light  for  the  view  of  paintings.  Kniep,  according  to 
agreement,  had  just  sent  us  various  water-colour  drawings, 
Elaborated  from  sketches  he  had  carefully  taken  on  our 
journey  through  Sicily,  drawings  which  now,  in  such  a 
favourable  light,  redounded  to  the  joy  and  admiration  of 
all    sympathetic    friends.     In    clearness  and  happiness 
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of  composition,  in  this  style,  porhapB  no  one  ever  huo- 
ceeded  better  than  he,  who  had  a  peculiar  bias,  in  this 
direction.  The  view  of  these  drawings  of  his  exereiBod 
a  really  enchanting  influence ;  you  fancied  you  eenaiWy 
saw  agEtin,  s^sibly  felt  again  the  humidity  of  the  ssa, 
the  blue  shadows  of  the  rodcs,  the  yellow-roddiah  tones  of 
the  mountains,  the  soft  evanescence  of  far  distant  space 
in  the  resplendent  heaven.  But  it  was  not  these  sheets 
alone  which  the  situation  displayed  to  such  advaatnge. 
Every  painting  placed  on  the  same  easel,  In  the  eame 
site,  seemed  to  become  more  atriting  and  more  effoo- 
tive.  I  remember  several  times  entering  the  room  when 
a  picture  so  placed  overpowered  me  with  a  fooling  uf 
witchery. 

The  secret  of  a  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  a  direct 
or  indirect,  atmospheric  illumination  was  then  not  yet 
discovered.  It  was,  however,  entirely  felt  and  regarded 
with  astonishment  as  only  accidental  and  inexplicable, 

This  new  lodging  of  mine  now  invited  us  to  dispose  in 
congenial  order  and  favourable  light,  a  number  of  gypsum 
casts  which  had  by  degrees  been  gathered  about  us ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  did  we  properly  enjoy  a  higUy 
valuable  possession.  In  Eome,  where  one  is  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  the  plastic  art-works  of  the  ancients,  he  feela 
as  in  the  presence  of  Nature,  encompaased  round  by  the 
Infinite,  the  Unsearchable.  The  impression  of  the  Sublime, 
the  Beautiful,  however  beneficial  it  may  be,  dJBturbe  us; 
we  yearn  to  invest  our  feelings,  our  thoughts,  in  words. 
For  this,  however,  knowledge,  insight,  comprehension, 
are  necessary.  We  begin  to  detach,  to  distinguish,  to 
arrange,  and  this,  too,  we  find,  if  not  impossible,  yet  in 
the  highest  degree  difficult.  We  therefore  at  last  fall  back 
on  contemplation,  which  is  all  admiration  and  enjoyment- 
Altogether,  however,  the  chief  effect  of  all  works  of  art 
is  the  translation  of  the  beholder  into  the  state  of  the  time 
in  which,  and  of  the  individuals  by  whom,  they  were  pro* 
duced.  Surrounded  by  antique  statues,  one  feola  himself' 
in  the  midst  of  a  stirring  natural  life.  You  become 
sensible  of  the  great  variety  of  the  human  form,  and  hav6 
your  mind  wholly  carried  back  to  the  perception  and  ^ 
preciation  of  man  in  his  purest,  unsophisticatod  state,     """ 
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Lve  yourself  into  that  life  till  you  at  length  become  yourself 

man,  a  living  integral  man,  divested  of  everything  not 
ximediately  human.  The  very  dress,  conformable  with 
.ature,  and  to  some  extent  setting  off  the  figure,  operates 
•eneficially  on  the  generic  human  sense.  When  in  Kome 
ou  become  habituated  to  the  daily  enjoyment  of  the 
epresentatives  of  that  hale  old  world,  you  grow  eager  for 
onstant  uninterrupted  walk  and  conversation  with  them. 
Tou  desire  to  have  those  forms  always  beside  you,  and 
ood  ffypsum  casts,  as  the  most  characteristic  facsimiles, 
ffer  £^best  means.  Youopen  your  eyes  in  the  morning 
nd  feel  the  most  excellent  influences  affecting  you. 
lU  your  thought,  all  your  feeling  is  accompanied  by  such 
3rms ;  it  becomes  utterly  impossible  to  sink  back  into 
»arbarism. 

The  first  rank  in  our  estimation  was  held  by  Juno 
indovisi,  who  was  all  the  more  prized  and  reverenced  by 
s  that  the  original  was  only  seldom,  and  by  good  chance, 
3  be  seen,  and  we  could  not  but  deem  it  a  signal  happi- 
.ess  to  have  it  always  before  our  eyes ;  for  none  of  our 
Dntemporaries,  on  his  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  dared 
ssert  that  he  was  equal  to  the  sight. 

Some  smaller  Junes,  too,  were  placed  beside  it  for  the 
xke  of  comparison,  then,  also,  in  particular,  busts  of 
xipiter,  and,  to  pass  over  other  things,,  a  good  old  cast  of 
ne  Eondanini  Medusa,  a  wonderful  work,  which,  expressing 
he  contest  between  life  and  death,  between  pain  and 
Btpture,  exercises,  like  some  great  problem,  an  unspeakable 
harm  on  us. 

I  will  yet  mention  a  Hercules  Anax,  as  powerful  and 
Teat  as  it  is  intelligent  and  mild ;  then  a  most  charming 
lercury.    Both  the  originals  of  these  are  in  England. 

Half-raised  works,  casts  of  many  beautiful  earthen- 
ware works,  Egyptian  casts  also,  taken  from  the  summit 
f  the  great  obelisk,  and  other  fragments,  some  of  them 
a  marble ;  all  these  were  disposed  in  well-arranged  order. 

1  speak  of  these  treasures,  which  stood  but  a  few  weeks 
iranged  in  my  new  dwelling,  as  one  about  to  make 
is  testament  would  contemplate  the  possessions  sur- 
ounding  him — that  is  with  composure,  yet  not  unmoved, 
''ormalities,   trouble,  costs,  and  a  certain   awkwardness 


in  sucli  matters — ttese  considerfttionB  deterred  me  froa 
at  once  confiigning  the  moet  excellent  of  them  to  Germany • 
Juno  Ludoviei  was  aseigned  to  the  nofaie  Angelica) 
aorae  other  things  to  my  neighbour  artiate.  A  great  dad 
Btill  belonged  to  TiBchheia'a  poeBeBsions ;  other  thio^ 
were  to  remain  unremoved  and  to  be  at  the  dIspoBal  of 
Bury,  who  was  to  take  poBseBBion  of  the  new  quorteit 
after  me. 

While  I  write  this  down  my  thoughts  take  their  flight 
into  the  earliest  times,  and  I  recall  the  circumBtances  ii 
which  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  such  high  Babjecta 
I  remember  how  my  interest  in  them  was  roused,  and  hoW) 
thoTigh  ray  thoughts  in  regard  to  them  were  whoUy  in 
adequate,  my  enthusiasm  boiled  over,  and  I  was  smittel 
with  a  bouudleBB  longing  for  Italy. 

In  my  earliest  youth  my  attention  was  not  called  tfl 
■nything  plastic  in  my  paternal  town.  In  Leipzig  th* 
faun,  making  his  appearance  as  in  a  danoe  and  beating  ths 
cymbalB,  was  the  firBt  thing  in  thia  province  to  make  • 
deep  impression  on  me,  so  that  I  can  still  recall  to  mind 
the  individuality  and  Burroundinge  of  the  cast.  After  t 
long  pause,  however,  I  was  all  at  once  precipitated  lata 
the  great  sea,  when  in  the  Mannheim  salon,  brilliantly 
illuminated  from  the  top,  I  auddeuly  found  myself  en* 
GOmpasBed  by  that  collection. 

Later  on  came  gypsum  founders  to  Frankfort.  They 
had  croseed  the  Alps  with  many  original  casts,  from 
which  they  nest  took  new  impre^ionB,  selling  the  originali 
at  a  moderate  price.  In  this  way  I  acquired  a  pretrt 
good  Laocoon's  head,  Niobe's  Daughters,  a  small  head, 
which  was  afterwards  pronounced  to  be  a  Sappho,  ain 
other  things.  These  noble  figures  were  to  me  a  kind  a 
secret  antidote  against  the  weakness,  falsity  and  afiectatim 
which  Bometimee  threatened  to  get  the  better  of  me,  L 
tTuth,  however,  my  abiding  feeling  was  the  inward  pain  o 
an  unsatiBfied  longing,  a  longing  and  yearning  for  thfl 
unknown,  often  BUpprossed,  but  ever  reviving  anew.  Great* 
therefore,  was  the  pain  I  felt  in  parting  irom  Home.  It 
was  parting  from  a  possession  which,  after  the  mort 
earnest  desire.  I  had  at  length  attained. 

The  uunformity  to  lawof  vegetable  organisation,  wliichl 
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had  discovered  in  Sicily,  interlaced  all  my  other  stiidieis,  as 

is  wont  to  be  the  case  with  predilections  which  master  our 

.  inner  being  and  show  themselves  in  harmony  with  the 

.  rest  of  our  capacities.    I  visited  the  botanic  garden,  which, 

.however  meagre  of  charms,  in  its  antiquated  state,  it 

Alight  be  thought,  yet  displaying,  as  it  did,  so  much  that 

was  new  and  unexpected,  had  a  pt'ofitable  influetice  on  ine. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  collecting  many  of  the  rarer 

:  plants  and  continuing  my  observations  on  them,  carefully 

'  watching  also  the  growths  proceeding  from  the  seeds  and 

=  kernels  I  had  planted. 

In  these  last  products  many  of  my  Mends,  on  iny 
'  departure,  were  pleased  to  take  interest.  I  had  planted  a 
pine-seedling,  which  was  now  shot  up  to  some  length,  the 
prefiguration  of  a  future  tree,  in  Angelica's  house-gardeii, 
where  for  many  years  it  throve  and  flourished  to  a 
goodly  height.  Of  it,  and  of  my  memory  there,  sytn-^ 
pathetic  travellers,  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  to  our  mutual 
gratification.  Unfortunately,  after  the  demise  of  that 
mvaluable  friend,  the  new  possessor  of  the  tenement 
found  it  incongruous  to  see  quite  exotic  pines  growing 
in  his  flower-beds.  Accordingly,  at  a  subsequent  date, 
weU-affectioned  travellers,  on  making  inquiries,  found 
the^pot  empty,  and  here,  at  least,  all  trace  of  one  graceful 
existence  effaced. 

More  fortunate  was  the  fate  of  some  date-plants  I  had 
cultivated  from  kernels.  I  studiously  watched  their 
remarkable  development,  at  the  expense  of  some  speci- 
mens plucked  up  from  time  to  time.  The  date-plants 
still  remaining,  however,  in  full  vigour,  I  handed  ovet 
to  a  Eoman  friend,  who  planted  them  in  a  garden  in 
the  Sistine  Street,  where,  down  to  the  present  date,  they 
still  flourish,  having  shot  up  to  the  height  of  a  man,  as  1 
have  the  honour  to  be  assured  by  a  noble  traveller.  May 
these  never  discommode  the  possessors,  but  go  on  budding, 
growing  and  thriving. 

On  the  list  of  the  subjects  in  Home  which  had  yet  to  be 
overtaken  by  me  before  my  departure  were  some  things 
very  diflferent  in  character — the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian.     The  former  even  heightened 


the  coloBsal  conception  for  which  Piranesi  had  prepa 
lis.  The  visit  to  the  latter  object  was  not,  however, 
enjoyable.  Tho  first  steps  I  took  into  those  damp  spa 
at  once  engendered  io  me  such  a  feeling  of  discomC 
that  I  had  forthwith  to  rea^cend  to  the  light  of  day,  t 
there  in  an  unknown  and  remote  part  of  the  town  await 
rotura  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who,  more  compo 
than  I,  could  comfortably  examine  the  condition  of 
place.  In  the  great  work,  Boma  Sotterranea,  Si  Anh 
Bosio,  Bomano,  I  instructed  myself  minutely,  for  a  li 
time  afterwards,  in  all  I  should  have  seen,  or  perhi 
even,  missed  seeing  in  the  place,  and  in  this  way  deei 
myself  sufficiently  compensated. 

Another  pilgrimage  I  undertook  was  attended  ^ 
more  profit  and  suoceas.  This  was  to  the  San  L 
Academy,  to  pay  our  reverence  to  the  ekull  of  Raph 
■which  is  there  preserved  as  a  holy  relic,  having  I 
transferred  thither  from  the  grave  of  the  extraordir 
jnan,  which  was  opened  on  the  occasion  of  some  buildi 

Id  all  truth  a  wonderful  sight !  A  ekull  bo  com] 
and  of  BO  beautiful  convexity,  with  never  a  trace  of  v 
heights,  bamps,  and  knobs,  which,  afterwards  observei 
other  skulls,  play  so  important  a  part  in  Gall's  dooti 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  the  sight,  and, 
leaving,  observed  how  important  it  would  be  for  lovei 
nature  and  art  were  it  possible  to  have  a  cast  taken  oi 
Hofrath  Eeiffenstein,  my  influential  friend,  gave  me  h< 
iif  the  realisation  of  this  wish,  hopes  which  after  » 
time  he  fulfilled,  by  sending  me  such  a  cast  to  Germi 
the  sight  of  which  even  yet  often  sammona  me  to 
>  most  manifold  contemplations. 

The  most  attractive  picture  we  have  from  the  art 
hand,  '  St.  Luke,'  to  whom  the  mother  of  God  is  appear 
in  order  that  he  may  represent  her  truly  and  natnrall; 
her  full  divine  dignity  and  grace,  offered  the  most  deligh 
image  to  the  eye.  Raphael,  himself  still  young,  appeal 
some  distance,  looking  towards  the  Evangelist  at  nis  w 
More  graceful  expression  and  cgnfesaion  of  the  oallin, 
which  a  man  feels  himself  drawn  with  his  whole  uai 
cannot  possibly  be. 

Peter  of  Cortona  was  formerly  the  posseM 
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C.Work,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Academy.  It  is  no  doubt 
l-bk  some  places  injured  and  restored,  but  still  always  a 
i^pcture  of  great  value. 

;-  In  these  days  I  was  subjected  to  quite  a  peculiar  temp- 
^fiirtion,  threatening  to  obstruct  my  journey,  and  chain  me 
Etaew  in  Eome.  There  arrived  from  Naples,  Signer 
^.Antonio  Eega,  artist  and  dealer  in  art,  who,  in  a  confi- 
^dttitial  conversation  with  friend  Meyer,  informed  him  that 
fitB  had  come  by  a  ship  which  was  lying  out  at  Eipa 
sOiande,  and  invited  him  to  come  on  board  with  him. 
^-For  there  he  had  an  important  antique  statue  to  show  him 
j*-that  dancer  or  muse,  which  had  stood  in  Naples  in  a 
niche  of  the  Court  of  the  Caraffa  Colombrano  Palace, 
^tlong  with  some  others,  for  an  immemorial  number  of 
:  years  and  was  esteemed  a  work  altogether  good.  He  wanted 
Tto  sell  it,  but  secretly,  and  for  this  reason  he  inquired 
^  whether  Meyer  himself,  or  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
-Was  not  disposed  to  commit  himself  to  such  a  pur- 
I  diase.  He  offered  the  noble  work  of  art  at  an  extremely 
I  moderate  price,  three  hundred  zechini,  a  figure  which 
:  he  might  assuredly  have  considerably  raised,  were  it  not 
^  that,  in  consideration  of  the  sellers  and  the  buyer,  it  was 
I  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  business  with  discretion. 

The  affair  was  at  once  communicated  to  me,  and  we  both 
",  of  us  hastened  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  which  was 
'  some  distance  from  our  dwelling.  Eega  immediately 
'.  lifted  a  board  off  the  chest  which  stood  on  the  deck — and 
;  there  lay  disclosed  to  our  view  a  most  charming  little  head, 
[  as  yet  never  severed  from  the  trunk,  looking  forth  from 
!  amid  free  locks  of  hair.  As  by  degrees  it  became  fully 
displayed  we  greeted  a  lovely  mobile  figure  in  the  most 
,  becoming  dress ;  for  the  rest  little  damaged,  and  one  hand 
in  completely  good  preservation. 

We  at  once  remembered  right  well  seeing  it  in  the 
place  it  originally  belonged  to,  little  dreaming  that  it 
would  ever  come  so  near  to  us.  It  therefore  occurred  to  us 
to  say — and  to  whom  would  not  the  same  sentiment  have 
occurred  ? — "Assuredly  had  one  dug  for  a  whole  year  at  a 
considerable  outlay,  and  at  last  struck  on  such  a  treasure, 
one  would  have  deemed  oneself  fortunate  in  the  highest 
degree."    We  could  hardly  tear  ourselves  away  from  the 
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coil  tempi  ation  of  it,  for  such  a  pure,  well-preeerred  « 
antique,  in  tt  state  bo  eaeily  susceptible  of  restoration,  had  > 
never  before  met  our  eyes.  Yet  at  last  we  went  aw4j  li 
with  the  promise  and  purpose  of  returning  a  very  spe^j  1 
answer. 

We  both  of  us  felt  ourselves  involved  in  a  veriialili  B 
struggle.     It  appeared  to  us  unadvisable  in  many  rcBpecti  i 
to  make  the  purchase.     At  last  we  resolved  to  commiiu- 
cate  the  case  to  the  good  Frau  Aogelica,  as  posaesaed  d  i| 
good  means  for  the  investment,  and  by  her  connectia 
BufQciently  qualified  for  the  work  of  restoration  anduths 
eventualities.     Meyer  undertook  the  communioatiiHi,  ii 
lie  had  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  the  picture  of  Dani^ 
da  Volterra,  and  we  hoped  for  the  best  result.     The  di- 
oumspect  wife,  however,  and,  still  more,  the  economicil 
husband,  declined  the  offer,  having,  us  they  said,  espeodtd 
considerable  sums  on   paintings,  but  having  never  jtt   | 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  in  for  statuary.  I 

After  this  refusal  we  were  anew  stimulated  to  deliben  I 
tion.  Such  a  favour  of  fortune  seemed  quite  uniiiDa 
Meyer  viewed  the  treasure  once  more,  and  convinced  hUB' 
self  that  the  image,  by  its  whole  appearance,  was  to  h 
recognised  as  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  that,  too,  a  con- 
aideiahle  time  prior  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  perhaps  ai 
early  as  the  period  of  Hiero  II. 

I  had,  indeed,  euffldent  credit  to  enable  me  to  bny  thil 
important  work  of  art ;  Eega  even  seemed  disposed  to  lab 
the  money  for  it  by  instalments,  and  there  wa^  a  moment 
when  wo  fancied  ourselves  already  in.  possession  of  thi 
image,  and  that  we  saw  it  placed  in  the  clear  illumimttiai 
of  our  large  salon. 

As,  however,  many  a  misgiving  is  apt  to  thrust  its  waf 
between  a  passionate  declaration  of  love  and  a  forma 
marriage  contract,  so,  in  the  present  ease,  we  would  nol 
definitively  bind  ourselves  without  the  advice  and  enconi* 
agement  of  our  noble  art-friends.  Signer  Zucchi  and  kil 
good-natured  wife.  For  nothing  less  than  a  union  in  tht 
ideal-Pygmalion  sense  did  this  affair  involve,  nor  do  I  denj 
that  the  thought  of  possessing  this  being  had  taken  dw 
hold  on  me.  Nay,  as  a  proof  how  greatly  I  flattered  mysel 
in  this  affair,  I  may  make  the  confession  that  I  actually 
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[X^ed  on  the  event  as  a  sign  from  liigher  Daimona^  who 
76re  minded  to  retain  me  in  Bome,  and  to  remove  all 
he  grounds  on  which  I  based  my  determination  to  depart. 

Happily  we  were  at  a  time  of  life  when  reason,  in  such 
.  case,  comes  to  the  help  of  understanding.  Our  bias  to 
xt,  our  lust  of  possession,  and.,  what  tended  in  the  same 
lirection,  dialectics  and  superstition — all  these  had  to 
;ive  way  to  the  prudence  and  kindness  which  addressed 
Ls  from  the  friendly  lips  of  our  noble  friend  Angelica. 
?lirough  her  representations  all  the  dif&culties  and  mis- 
livings  iX)nnected  with  such  an  undertaking  were  made 
lear.  Men  of  sober  judgment,  hitherto  devoted  to  the 
tody  of  art  and  antiquity,  struck  into  the  affair,  and 
roused  the  jealousy  of  those  who  were  traditionally  en- 
Itled  to  such  a  bargain.  The  difficulties  of  restoration 
rere  manifold,  and  it  was  doubtful  how  far  we  would  be 
Lonestly  and  reasonably  served  on  this  point.  Suppose, 
ext,  all  were  satisfactorily  arranged  for  transport,  new 
bstructions  might,  at  the  last,  arise  in  connection  with 
be  question  of  permission  for  the  removal  from  the 
ountry  of  such  a  work  of  art,  and  what  with  the  passage, 
HLth  the  landing,  and  carriage  home,  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
irere  to  be  feared.  All  these  considerations  were,  it  was 
dmitted,  not  sufficient  to  deter  a  regular  dealer,  for 
ifficulties,  as  well  as  risk,  were  equalised  in  a  large 
3tal  of  undertakings;  but  a  single  transaction  was  in 
very  way  hazardous. 

By  such  representations  desire  and  purpose  were  gradu- 
lly  appeased  and  weakened,  though  never  wholly  ex- 
inguished,  especially  when  the  statue  at  last  rose  to  great 
Lonour ;  for  at  present  it  stands  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clemen- 
Lno,  in  a  Httle  cabinet  added  to,  and  connected  with,  the 
iiiseum ;  the  cabinet  on  whose  floor  are  inlaid  the  admir- 
bly  beautiful  mosaics  of  masks  and  garlands.  The  other 
tatues  in  this  cabinet  are :  (1)  Venus  sitting  on  her  heel, 
n  whose  base  stands  engraved  the  name  of  Bupalus ;  (2)  a 
'ery  beautiful  little  Ganymede ;  (3)  the  beautiful  statue 
.f  a  youth  to  whom — I  know  not  with  what  right — the 
lanie  of  Adonis  is  attached ;  (4)  a  Faun  of  rosso  antico ; 
5)  the  Discobolus  standing  at  rest. 

Viaconti,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  work,  devoted  to  this 
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muBCum,  has  deaeribej  the  moimmeiit  in  question,  ei' 
plained  it  acoordinK  to  hia  way  of  tlunking,  nnd  has 
piotnre  of  it  printed  on  his  thirtieth  table.  Every  lovi 
of  art  may  therefore  with  ns  regret  that  we  did  not  snccee 
in  getting  it  transported  to  Genaany,  and  having  it  placed 
in  Bome  national  collection. 

It  will  be  thought  only  natural  that  in  my  farewell 
■vifiits  I  did  not  omit  the  graceful  Milan  lady.  I  had  now 
for  some  time  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  her  whicl 
gave  me  pleasure ;  how  slie  was  getting  into  relations  ol 
ever  greater  confidence  with  Angelica,  and  comportin 
herself  in  the  naost  becoming  manner  in  the  hight 
society  to  which  she  was  thus  admitted.  It  was  als 
allowed  me  to  indulge  the  conjecture  and  the  wish  tbal 
a  young  gentleman  in  good  circumstances,  and  on  the  betl 
footing  with  the  Zucchis,  was  not  insensible  to  her  charma 
and  waa  disposed  to  carry  out  more  serious  intentions. 

I  found  her  in  bright  morning  dreaa,  just  as  I  had  1 
seen  her  in  Castle  Gandolfo.  She  recoivod  me  with  iiwil 
grace,  and,  with  natural  charm  of  expression,  she  thankee 
me  voiy  amiably  for  my  sympathy.  "  I  shall  never  forget,' 
she  said,  "  how,  when  recovering  out  of  my  distreeae^ 
among  the  dear  and  revered  names  inquiring  after  mi 
I  heard  yours  also  mentioned.  I  asked  several  timE 
whether  it  was  really  so.  You  continued  your  inquiri* 
after  my  welfare  for  some  weeks,  till  at  last  my  brothe 
visited  you  to  thank  you  in  name  of  us  both.  I  kno* 
not  whether  he  expressed  himself  as  I  bade  him ;  I 
should  gladly  have  gone  with  him  had  propriety 
allowed."  She  questioned  me  about  the  way  I  -was  going 
to  take  on  my  return  home,  and,  when  I  set  before  her  vij 
route,  she  replied,  "  Tou  are  happy  in  being  so  rich  as  n(rt 
to  need  to  deny  yourself  this  pleasure ;  we  others  havs 
to  aecommodate  ourselves  to  the  situation  God  and  Hi< 
saints  have  ^signed  us.  I  have  long  seen  from  mT 
window  ships  coming  and  going,  discharging  cargo  anu 
taking  in  lading;  it  is  entertaining  to  watfh  all  that,  and 
1  sometimes  think  whence  they  have  all  come,  and  whither  j 
they  are  all  bound."  The  windows  looked  out  Iramediatelj  ] 
on  the  stairs  of  Ripetta;  the  bustle  waa  very  lively. 
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She  spoike  with  tenderness  of  her  brother,  saying  how 
glad  she  was  to  keep  his  house  in  good  order,  and  to  render 
tt  possible  for  him  with  his  moderate  salary  to  invest  some 
saTings  in  an  advantageous  business.  In  short,  she  con- 
?  .fided  to  me  her  whole  situation.  I  rejoiced  in  her 
running  talk,  for,  in  sooth,  I  cut  quite  an  odd  figure, 
feeling  constrained  as  I  did  rapidly  to  review  to  myself 
\  all  the  main  events  of  our  tender  relation  from  the  first 
i  moment  down  to  the  present  one.  At  this  juncture  the 
^  brother  entered,  and  our  meeting  closed  in  friendly 
I    composed  prose. 

*  When  I  came  to  the  door  I  found  my  carriage  without 
i  the  coachman,  whom  an  officious  boy  ran  to  fetch.  She 
•^  was  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  entresol,  which  she 
L  and  her  brother  occupied  in  a  handsome  building.  It 
was  not  very  high,  you  might  have  imagined  you  could 
t    reach  up  your  hand  so  far. 

I  «*  They  will  not  let  me  leave  you,  you  see ! "  I  ex- 
i  daimed ;  '^  they  know,  it  seems,  that  I  do  not  like  parting 
'[    from  you." 

(  What  she  said  to  this,  what  I  answered,  the  whole 
I  oourse  of  a  most  cordial  conversation,  which,  free  of  all 
s  trammels,  revealed  the  hearts  of  two  only  half-conscious 
!  lovers ;  all  this  I  will  not  desecrate  by  repetition  and 
I  narrative.  It  was  a  farewell  confession,  wonderful  and 
:  laconic,  which  accident  started,  and  which  inward  impulse 
^  urged,  a  confession  of  the  most  innocent  and  tender  mutual 
I  inclination,  which,  therefore,  has  never  been  effaced  from 
:    my  sense  and  soul. 

i  My  departure  from  Eome  was,  however,  destined  to  be 
I  celebrated  in  high  and  solemn  style.  Three  nights  before, 
the  full  moon  shone  in  the  clearest  heaven,  and  the  en- 
chantment shed  over  the  vast  town,  though  often  felt 
before,  was  never  felt  so  keenly  as  now.  The  great 
masses  of  light,  clear  as  in  mild  daylight,  the  contrast 
of  deep  shades,  occasionally  relieved  by  reflexions  dimly 
portraying  details;  all  this  transported  us  as  if  into 
another,  a  simpler  and  a  greater  world. 

A  iter  some  days  of  distraction,  interwoven  with  painful 
feelings,  I  made  the  circuit  of  the  city  with  a  few  friends, 
and  once  quite  alone.     After  wandering  through  the  long 
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CoTso,  for  tbe  last  time  as  I  felt,  I  moTmted  the  Oapitdl, 
which  rose  like  a  fairy  |}alace  in  the  desert.  The  Btatne  oi 
MarcuB  Aiirelius  called  to  remembrance  the  cwmiaandffl 
in  Don  Juan,  and  made  the  wanderer  aware  that  be  was 
nndertaking  something  unneaal.  Nevertheleaa  I  went 
down  the  back  eteps.  Sombre  itself,  and  throwing  Bombre 
shades,  stood  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimins  Sevenis. 
In  the  aolitude  of  the  Via  Sacra  the  objectn,  otherwise  bo 
well  known,  appeared  foreign  and  ghost-like.  As,  how- 
ever, I  approached  the  sublime  remaina  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  looked  through  the  grating  into  its  closed  interior, 
a  shudder  came  over  me  which,  I  do  not  deny,  quickened 
my  retam. 

Everything  massive  makes  a  peculiar  impression,  u 
being  both  sublime  and  comprehensible,  and  in  going 
round  such  objects  I  drew  as  it  were  an"  unsurveyablo 
siimma  summaruia  of  my  whole  residence. 

On  my  departure  1  felt  pain  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The 
thought  of  leaving  the  capital  of  the  world,  after  being  ite 
citizen  for  some  time,  and  without  the  hope  of  retummj!, 
gave  me  a  feeling  not  to  be  expressed  in  words.  No  on* 
knows  what  it  is  but  be  who  has  felt  it.  In  this  moment 
I  evermore  repeated  to  myself  the  elegy  Ovid  composed' 
when  the  memory  of  a  similar  fate  pursued  him  to  the  end 
of  the  inhabited  world.  ITiOBe  distiches  rolled  ever  np 
and  down  amidst  my  feelings  : 

"  When  on  my  soul  tliero  liovera  tliat  eveaiag'B  Borrowful  pictare, 

HourB  wlucli  for  ma  were  the  list  spent  iu  the  City  of  Itoine, 
Afl  I  recall  the  night  when  eo  much  that  was  dear  I  relinquisbcil 

Still,  oven  now,  from  mine  eye  downward  the  teanlrop  rolls : 
Then,  too,  voices  of  men  and  dogs  already  were  silent, 

Lnna  her  nightly  team  swiftly  was  guiding  on  high : 
Upwards  I  gazed  upon  her,  then  looked  on  Capitoline  temples, 

Seighbonr'd  so  neaily  to  which  vainly  our  Lares  had  dwelt." 

Not  long,  however,  could  I  repeat  that  foreign  expression 
of  my  own  sentiments,  tUl  I  was  constrained  to  appropriata 
it.peculiarly  to  tdj  personality  and  my  situation.  Those 
sorrows  I  adapted  to  my  own,  and  during  my  journey  this 
inward  exercise  engaged  me  many  a  day  and  night.  Yet 
I  shunned  writing  down  so  much  as  a  line,  for  fear  of 
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dissipating  the  tender  dew  of  inward  grief.  I  would 
hardly  look  at  anything  lest  this  sweet  torment  might 
thereby  he  scared  away.  Yet  it  soon  occurred  to  me 
what  a  splendid  aspect  the  world  assumes  when  we  con- 
template it  with  touched  feelings.  I  therefore  manned 
me  to  a  freer  poetic  activity.  The  thought  of  Tasao  linked 
itself  to  my  situation,  and  with  especial  bias  I  worked  up 
the  passages  which  come  home  to  me  most  at  the  present 
time.  The  greater  part  of  my  stay  in  Florence  I  spent 
in  the  sumptuous  pleasure-gardens  there.  There  it  was 
1  -wrote  the  passages  which  even  now  immediately  recall 
to  me  that  time  and  those  feelings. 

To  these  circumstances  is,  assuredly,  to  be  ascribed 
the  completeness  with  which  the  piece  is  in  part  executed, 
and  which  rendered  its  appearance  on  the  theatre  next  to 
an  impossibility.  As  I  could  compare  myself  with  Ovid 
in  respect  of  situation,  so  also  I  coidd  compare  myself  with 
n^€LS80  in  respect  of  fate.  The  painful  character  of  a 
passionate  soul,  which  is  irresistibly  drawn  away  to  an 
urrevocable  banishment,  pervades  the  whole  piece.  This 
€emper  of  mind  did  not  leave  me  throughout  the  whole 
journey,  in  spite  of  all  distractions  and  diversions ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  as  though  harmonious  surroundings 
Knnst  always  favour  me,  the  whole  piece  was  concluded 
after  my  return,  during  an  accidental  stay  at  Belvedere, 
v^here  so  many  recollections  of  memorable  moments 
bovered  aroimd  me. 
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VENICE. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Venice  the  gondolierB  inc* 
by  heart  long  passages  of  Ariosto  and  Tasao,  and  are  la 
the  hahit  of  singing  them  to  a  melody  of  their  own.  This 
accomplishment  seems,  however,  to  be  on  the  decline  ^ 
present ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  withont  some  difficnlty  I 
found  two  persons  to  render  me  a  passage  of  Tagso  it  "  ' 
way. 

For  a  performance  of  this  Mud  two  are  needed  who 
Bing  the  strophes  by  turn.  We  know  the  melody  pretty 
well  through  Koxisseau,  with  whose  songs  it  is  printed. 
A  melodioufl  movement,  in  the  proper  Bense,  it  ia  not,  but 
a  sort  of  mean  between  canto  feniu)  and  canto  figtiralo,  in- 
clining to  the  former  by  recitatiTe  declamation,  to  the 
latter,  by  passages  and  runs  through  which  one  HyllaUi 
is  held  and  embellished. 

In  a  night  of  clear  moonshine  I  got  into  a  gondob, 
making  the  one  singer  go  forwards,  the  other  aft,  and  m 
rowed  in-  the  direction  of  San  Giorgio.  One  of  them 
began  the  song,  and,  after  finishing  his  strophe,  the  otba 
■  took  it  up,  and  in  this  way  they  went  on  successivdj 
relieving  each  other.  Altogether,  they  seemed  to  le 
always  singing  the  same  notes,  but,  according  to  to 
varymg  meaning  of  the  strophe,  they  would  emphasiM 
DOW  one  and  now  another  note,  changing  also  the  esect- 
tiou  of  the  whole  strophe  in  accordance  with  the  change 
of  the  subject-matter. 

On  the  whole,  their  delivery  ^as  harsh  and  screechingi 
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They  seemed,  like  all  uncultivated  men,  to  place  tha 
excellence  of  their  singing  in  its  loudness,  trying  to  over- 
power each  other  by  strength  of  lungs,  and  instead  of 
deriving  any  satisfaction  from  this  scene  I  found  myself, 
in  my  Httle  box  of  a  gondola,  very  unpleasantly  situated. 

My  companion,  to  whom  I  expressed  myself  on  the 
affair,  desirous  to  uphold  the  credit  of  his  countrymen, 
assured  me  that  this  kind  of  singing  was  very  pleasant 
when  heard  at  a  distance.  We  therefore  made  for  the 
land,  where  we  got  out,  leaving  one  singer  in  the  gondola, 
and  having  the  other  removed  from  him  to  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  paces.  They  now  commenced  singing  to 
one  another,  and  I  went  back  and  forward  between  them, 
always  leaving  the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  sing.  Some- 
times, however,  I  stood  still,  listening  now  to  the  one  and 
now  to  the  other. 

The  scene  was  now  in  its  proper  setting.  The  sounds, 
strongly  declaimed  or  even  shrieked,  so  to  say,  struck  the 
ear  from  afar,  provoking  attention.  The  passages  which 
soon  followed,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  their  sense, 
had  to  be  sung  more  softly,  sounded  like  plaintive  tones 
echoing  to  a  cry  of  sentiment  or  pain.  The  other,  who 
attentively  listens,  at  once  takes  up  the  strain  where  the 
first  leaves  off,  answering  more  softly  or  more  ardently 
just  as  the  strophe  suggests.  The  still  canals,  the  high 
buildings,  the  splendour  of  the  moon,  the  deep  shadows, 
the  ghost-like  appearance  of  the  few  black  gondolas 
gliding  up  and  down  added  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  scene,  and  amid  all  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  significance  of  this  wonderful 
singing. 

It  is  completely  adapted  to  a  leisurely,  solitary  water- 
man, who,  stretched  out  in  his  boat,  lies  on  these  quiet 
canals  awaiting  his  master  or  customers,  humming  some- 
thing to  himself  to  pass  the  time,  and  falling  back  on  the 
poems  he  knows  by  heart  as  a  body  to  his  song  Some- 
times he  will  pipe  forth  his  air  as  loudly  as  possible, 
and  his  melody  will  float  far  over  the  still  mirror.  All 
around  him  is  hushed ;  in  the  midst  of  a  great  populous 
town  he  is  in  a  solitude.  No  rattle  of  carriages,  no 
bustle    of   foot-passengers,  reaches  him;    only  a   dleivt 
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gondola  hovers  past  him,  the  jJiish  of  whose  oars  bs 
hardly  hears. 

In  the  distance  another  watemian,  perhaps  an  entire 
stranger,  catches  his  strain.  The  melody  and  the  poem 
weave  ties  of  communication  between  the  two  men,  who 
were  otherwise  unknown  to  each  other.  The  second  man 
becomes  the  echo  of  the  first,  and  ho,  too,  now  eierts  him* 
self  to  grow  andible  to  the  man  who  awakened  response 
in  him.  Convention  directs  them  to  proceed  in  turn  verse 
by  verso.  The  singing  may  last  through  whole  nights. 
They  entertain  without  wearying  each  other.  The  listener, 
moving  between  both,  takes  interest  in  the  performance, 
while  the  two  singers  are  intent  on  each  other. 

This  singing  sounds  with  an  unspeakable  charm  in  tlic 
far  distance,  for  only  in  the  distance  is  it  in  harmony 
with  its  purpose.  It  sounds  like  a  lament  purified  of 
sadness,  and  you  can  burdly  listen  to  it  without  tears. 
My  companion,  a  man  of  no  very  fine  organisation,  said 
quite  spontaneously ;  "  E  singolare  come  quel  canto  in- 
teneriace,  e  molto  piii  quando  lo  eaatano  meglio."  (It 
is  strange  how  affecting  such  singing  is,  and  it  is  much 
more  so  when  the  singing  is  better.) 

I  was  told  that  the  women  of  the  Lido — the  long  ro" 
of  islands  dividing  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  the  Lagoons— 
especially  those  of  the  extreme  places  of  Malamocco  and 
Faleatrina,  also  sang  Tasso  to  these  and  similar  melodlts. 
They  are  in  the  habit,  when  their  hosbands  have  gone  to 
sea  a-fiehing,  to  sing,  in  the  evening,  from  the  shore,  and  to 
continue  singing  loudly  till  they  catch  an  echo  from  a&i, 

How  much  lovelier  and  more  characteristic  is  thfl 
singing  in  such  a  case,  ae  the  call  of  a  solitary  person  into 
space  far  and  wide,  with  the  desire  of  sumnioning  tu 
response  another  of  like  voice  1  It  is  the  expression  of  » 
strong,  deep  longing,  which  yet  is  at  all  moments  not  far 
£com  the  bliss  of  gratification. 
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EOME. 

RITORNELLI. 

r 

With  singing  of  a  like  kind,  whicli,  however,  is  in  no 
respects  pleasing  or  charming,  the  populace  of  Eome  are 
wont  to  divert  themselves  and  offend  all  ears  except  their 
own. 

This  too,  is  a  kind  of  canto  fermo,  recitation  or  declama- 
tion, whichever  you  like  to  call  it.  It  is  distinguished  by- 
no  melodious  movement ;  the  intervals  of  the  tones  are  not 
to  be  expressed  by  our  way  of  writing  notes,  and  these 
strange  intervals,  delivered  with  the  greatest  force  of  voice, 
form  the  peculiar  character  of  this  mode  of  singing.  The 
tone  and  manner  of  the  singers,  or  criers  rather,  are  so 
entirely  uniform  that  you  fancy  you  are  always  hearing 
the  same  madman  all  over  the  streets  of  Eome.  Usually 
they  are  heard  only  in  the  twilight  or  night-time ;  the 
crying  sets  in  so  soon  as  the  people  feel  themselves  free 
and  released  from  business.  A  boy  when,  after  a  hot 
day,  he  opens  the  windows,  a  carrier  driving  with  his 
cart  through  the  gate  of  the  town,  a  workman  stepping 
out  of  a  house,  each  of  these  will  immediately  break  out 
into  uncontrollable  screaming.  This  way  of  singing  is 
called  "  Eitomelli,"  and  any  sort  of  words  which  happen 
to  occur  to  them  are  employed  as  a  text  to  this  wnmelody, 
any  kind  of  phrase  or  period,  in  metre  or  prose,  readily 
adapting  itself  by  way  of  accompaniment.  Seldom  are 
the  expressions  intelligible,  and  I  only  remember  a  few 
occasions  when  I  understood  a  singer.  His  song  appeared 
to  me  to  contain  rough,  though  not  wholly  un witty,  in- 
vectives against  the  female  neighbours. 

VAUDEVILLES. 

In  the  year  1786  you  still  everywhere  heard  Marlborough^ 
which,  half  Italian,  half  French,  was  sung  to  its  well- 
known  melody  in  all  streets.  In  the  beginning  of  1787 
it  was  thrust  aside  by  a  Vaudeville  which,  in  a  short  time, 
gained  such  universal  acceptance,  that  the  smallest  children 
sang  it  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  grown-up  persons.  It  was 
variously  composed,  and  rendered  in  concerts  in  several 
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voices.      Eacli  verse  contained  encomimna  and  pionuBea 
which  were  always  cancelled  by  the  refrain. 

"Kon  dioo!",i8  the  popular  expression  for  throwing 
doulit  on  any  exaggerated  statement.  Here  is  the  &aX 
verso: 

Ogtii  nomo,  ag;ni  doazella, 

TSia,  dolce  Miiami  I 

KG  dice  ohe  eei  belliu 

E  psDso  anoh'  io  coei : 

KuD  dico;  bulla,  bulla) 

Ma — 11  la  ba  te  li. 

The  last  Ma — which  is  caught  up  by  the  unmeaning 
refrain  syllables,  gives  the  finish  to  the  expression  of  irony. 
Tho  melody  which  was  most  generally  heard  is  tunefiil 
and  agreeable,  but  not  expreseive. 


A  BALLAD. 

Little  is  heard  in  Eorae  of  ghost-stories,  and  probably 
for  the  reason  that  no  Catholic  ChristiaD,  whohas  confeaseo 
and  received  the  sacraments,  can  be  damned,  but  has  only 
to  stay  some  time  in  purgatory  for  the  completion  of  lus 
penance  and  purification.  All  hearts  are  piously  bent  on 
the  alleviation  and  deliverance  of  good  suffering  botiIb. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  a  dream  or  fever,  the  whole  of 
purgatory  will  appear  to  an  anguished  believer,  and  in 
that  case  the  Mother  of  God  is  sure  to  be  immediately  al 
band  with  friendly  aspect,  aa  is  evidenced  by  so  many 
votive  tablets.  The  ideas  of  ghosts,  witches  and  devib 
seem  indeed  to  be  more  appropriate  to  northern  lands. 

The  more  was  my  wonder  when  I  heard  a  blind  Nea- 
politan boy,  who  was  led  about  the  streets  of  Borne  for 
some  weeks,  sing  a  ballad  whose  character  and  contents 
were  as  northern  as  possible. 

The  scene  is  a  place  of  execution  at  night.  A  witch 
watches  over  the  corpse  of  a  malefactor  who  has  been  ex- 
ecuted and  probably  broken  on  the  wheel.  A  ruffianly 
fellow  slinks  up  with  the  intention  of  stealing  soma 
members  of  the  body.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  witch  clo» 
by,  yet  on  discovering  her  he  composes  himself,  and  accusU 
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er  with  a  magio- salutation.  She  answers  him,  and  their 
3nversation,  with  the  ever-recurring  formula,  makes  up 
le  poem.  Here  is  the  first  verse.  The  melody,  with  the 
nes  in  which  the  remaining  strophes  differ  from  the  first, 
re  set  down  immediately  after. 

GhiuHghium ate!  ghiurighiu I 

Ghe  ne  vuoi  della  vecohia  ta  ? 

lo  voglio  questi  piedi. 

E  che  diavol*  ne  vuoi  far  ta  ? 

Per  far  piedi  ai  candelieri, 

Cadavere !  malattia  I 

Aggi  pazienza,  vecohia  mia. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  translation  for  the 
Btter  understanding  of  the  piece.  "Ghiurighiu!"  is 
robably  a  magic  salutation : 

The  Thief. — Ghiurighium  to  thee !  Ghiurighiu ! 

The  Witch. — What  wilt  thou  from  the  old  one,  thou  ? 

The  Thief.— I  should  like  the  feet. 

The  Witch.— What  the  devil  to  do  with  them  ? 

The  Thief. — To  make  feet  for  candlesticks. 

The  Witch. — ^Pest  and  plague  on  thee ! 

The  Thief. — Old  one  !  dear  old  one  I    Patience  I 

The  other  verses  are  distinguished  from  the  first  only  by 
change  in  the  third  and  fifth  line,  where  the  thief  always 
jquests  another  member,  pretending  some  new  use  for  it. 


"  Ghiu-ri  -  ghium  a      te  I   ghiu-  ri  -  ghin !  * 

AOCQlfPANIMENT.       i 


Ghene 


Instead  of  the  singer's* nsing  castanets,  bass  may — and,  indeed,  to 
greatest  advantage — be  played  by  another  hand. 


* 
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%  lo  yoglio  qneste  gambe 
Per  far  piedi  alle  banohe. 

8.  lo  yoglio  le  ginoochia 

Per  far  rotolo  alia  conoochia. 

4.  lo  yoglio  questo  petto 
Per  far  tavole  per  il  letto. 

5.  To  yoglio  questa  pancia 

Un  tamburro  per  11  Be  di  Franoiiw 

6.  To  yoglio  questa  scbiena 
Una  »9dia  per  la  Begina. 

I  do  not  remember,  in  any  Italian  collection  of  songs, 
seeing  any  poem  like  this.  The  horror  of  such  subjects  is 
universal.  In  the  melody,  too,  a  foreign  accent  is  liionght 
to  be  perceptible. 


A  HYMN  IN  DIALOGUE. 

Prettier,  more  agreeable,  more  uniform  with  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  and  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faitii,  is 
the  rendering  of  Christ's  interview  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  into  a  dramatic  song.  Inwardly  it  has  the  entire 
form  of  an  interlude  for  two  voices,  and  is  sung  in  the 
streets  by  two  poor  persons  to  an  easily  understood  melody. 
Man  and  wife  remove  to  a  distance  from  each  other  and 
deliver  their  dialogue  in  turns.  They  receive  at  the  end 
some  small  alms,  and  sell  their  printed  songs  to  the 
hearers. 

We  give  the  song  itself  in  the  original,  as  it  would  lose 
all  its  grace  in  a  translation,  and  for  those  readers  who 
are  not  quite  conversant  with  Italian,  we  intercalate  a 
little  bit  of  commentary  between  the  dialogue. 

The  scene  is  by  a  well  near  the  town  of  Samaria. 

First  Part, 

Jesus  comes  and  explains  His  situation  and  the  place: 

SoDO  giunto  stanoo  e  lasso 

Dal  mio  lungo  cammlnar. 
Ecco  U  pozzo,  e  qi^esto  h  11  sasao 

Per  potermi  riposar. 
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He  declares  His  intention : 

Qui  mi  fermo,  qniyi  aspetto, 

Una  Donna  na  da  venir. 
O  bel  fonte,  O  fonte  eletto. 

Alma  infida  a  convertir  I 

PeooreUa  gik  smarrita 

DalFovil  cercando  va. 
Ma  ben  presto  convertita 

Al  Pastor  ritomerk. 

The  beautifdl  woman  appears  in  the  distance : 

Ecoo  appnnto  la  meschina, 

Ghd  sen  yien  sola  da  se. 
Vieni,  vieni,  O  poverina 

Yien,  t'aspetto,  yien  da  me. 

The  Samaritan  woman  remains  standing  at  a  distance, 
and  looks  towards  the  welL  It  is  disagreeable  to  her  to 
find  some  one  there : 

Questo  appnnto  oi  mancava ; 

Chi  h  colui,  ohe  siede  Ik? 
lo  di  gik  me  Taspettava 

Di  trovar  qualcuno  quk. 

The  presence  of  a  Jew  in  particular  is  not  calculated  to 

pleafie  her : 

E  nn  Gindeo,  se  ben  rayyiso* 
Lo  conosco  in  fin  di  qni ; 
*  Alle  chiome,  al  mento,  al  yiso 

EgU  h  desso,  egU  e,  lu  g^ 

She  thinks  of  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  two  peoples : 

Questa  gente  non  h  amica 

Delia  patria  mia,  lo  so ; 
Yi  h  una  ruggine  alta,  e  antica, 

Ghe  leyare  non  si  pub. 

She,  however,  rallies  herself,  and  goes  about  her  business, 
determined,  should  he  treat  her  in  an  unfriendly  way,  to 
answer  him  pertly : 

Baderd  alii  &tti  miei, 

lo  al  pozzo  yoglio  andar. 
Be  dirk,  Donna,  chi  sei? 

Gli  dirb,  son  chi  ml  par. 
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JesuB  surprises  her  with  ft  pious  and  pleasing  saluta-  1 

tion;                                                                                               r 

Buona  Donna,  il  ciel  ri  gnardi  1                                1 1 

The    Samaritan    woman    is    astonished    and  at    once  H 
captivated.     She  replies  with  frieadlinuaa :                            W 

0  bnon  Uomo,  a  voi  ancoi  I                                    1 

Jesus  approaches  her  in  Gon-vergation :                                 1 

S.ete  gianta  tioppo  tatdl.                                           L 

The  Samaritan  woman  shows  ever  greater  oonfidenoe;    || 

KoQ  potevo  piii  a  boon  or. 

Jesus  asks  a 

diiQk  : 

Oflglmolft,  ehegransetpl 
Un  pt>'  d'acqiiii  in  narilill 

Deh,  ristorn  a  me  poigel.', 
Dn  po'  d'acqua  per  plet&  1 

It  seems  to 
Jew  should  ask 

the  Samaritan  woman  a  paradox  that  a, 
a  drink  of  her :                                      ^^^ 

Voi  a  me  Saujarttana  ^^^^^| 
Domauda  vi  dia  da  bei?                       ^^^^^1 

A  un  GiudtfO  h  cuaa  Btrana  ^^^^H 
Cbi  I'avoBae  da  yeder.                            ^^^^H 

Queste  due  nazion  fra  laio                         ^^^^H 

Be  vedeaae  an  di  coloro                               ^^^^H 
CossB  avrabbe  mai  a  dir.                           ^^" 

JesuB  makes 

wonderful : 

a  transition  from  the  paradoxical  to  the 

So  aapeste,  se  aapesle, 
Cbi  a  voi  chiede  da  ber, 

Acqua  Tiva  per  aver. 

The  Samarit 

n  woman  thinks  he  wants  to  ridicule  her 

Voi  burlate.  e  dov-e  il  seochio, 
Dove  I'acqua,  0  boon  Sigiior? 

Di  Giaocobbe  il  Doatro  veocbio 
Siete  voi  torae  maggior  ? 

^^^H 

r^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^! 
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Che  sia  pur  benedetto  ? 

Questo  pozzo  a  noi  lascib, 
I  snoi  figli :  il  sno  diletto 

Gregge  in  questo  abbeyer6. 

ms  keeps  by  his  analogy,  and  promises  by  his  water 
ench  every  one's  thirst  for  ever  : 

O  figliuola,  chi  V  acqua  nua, 

Ac^ua  viva  bevera, 
Gik  8ia  pur  chiunque  sia, 

Mai  in  etemo  sete  avrlL 

le   S&maritan  woman  thinks  that  very  oonvenient, 
ksks  for  some  of  it : 

O  Signor,  non  si  potrebbe 

Di  quest' acqua  un  po'gustar? 
La  I'atica  leverebbe 

Di  venirla  qui  a  cavar. 

3US  tempts  her : 

A  chiamar  vostro  Marito 

Gite,  rac(|ua  vi  dar6: 
N^  temete  sia  partito, 

Perche  vi  aspettero. 

lo  Samaritan  woman  disclaims  knowing  any  man : 

lo  Murito  1  Guardi  il  cielo, 
SoDO  libera  di  me. 

ms  puts  her  to  shame  by  exposing  her  misrepresenta- 

Olie  direte  s'  io  vi  svelo 
Che  n'  avete  pih  di  tre  ? 

Cinque  gik  ne  avete  avuti, 
Se  vostr*  h  quel  oh'  avete  or. 

e  Samaritan  woman  is  startled : 

-  O  che  sento !  {aside)  H  del  m'ajuti  I 

3  confesses : 

Dite  vero,  O  mio  Signor  I 

admits  that  he  must  be  a  great  Prophet  to  be  so 
ly  instructed  in  her  love  affairs : 

Certo  che  siete  Profeta, 
Ben  sapete  indovinar. 
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She  wants  to  slip  away : 

lo  per  dirla  oheta,  cheta. 
Me  ne  voglio  an  poco  andar. 

Jesus  detains  her,  and  speaks  of  the  arrival  of 

Messias: 

No,  no,  no,  non  gite  via, 

Che  ^  vennto  U  tempo  gik 
D'  adorare  il  Gran  Messia 

In  spirito  e  verity 

The  Samaritan  woman  tells  her  mind  on  the  snbjec 
a  very  naive  way : 

Ghe  il  Messia  abbia  a  venire 

10  non  nego,  o  questo  no ; 
Ha  80  poi  avessi  a  dire 

Se  h  venuto,  non  lo  so. 

Jesus  presents  Himself  as  the  Messias : 

O  figlinola,  egli  h  venuto 

11  Messiaf  credete  a  me^ 
Se  puoi  essere  creduto, 

Chi  vi  parla  quel  Egli  ^ 

The    Samaritan   woman  at    once  believes,  worsh 
and  offers  herself  for  the  apostleship  : 

10  vi  credo,  O  buon  Signore, 
E  vi  adoro,  or  voglio  gir 

In  Sammaria ;  un  tal  stupoie 
Yoglio  a  tutti  riferir. 

Jesus  gives  her  her  mission : 

Gite  pnr !  Sia  vostra  gloria 

Si  vi  erode  la  cirtk. 
Per  81  nobile  vittoria 

Tutto  il  ciel  trionferk 

The  Samaritan  woman  is  enraptured  at  the  di^ 
grace: 

O  divina  si  grand' opra 
Convertir  si  infido  cuor. 

Jesus  testifies  of  the  power  and  love  of  God : 

11  poter  tutto  si  adopra 

Del  gran  Dio  tutto  1'  amor; 
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Second  Part 

.e  SaiLaTitan  woman,  having  gone  away  convinoed, 
returns  quite  converted : 

Eoco  qui  quella  mesohina 

Che  ritorna  onde  parti ; 
O  amabile  divina 

Maestk,  eccomi  qui  I 

L'alma  mia  in  questo  pozzo 

La  vostra  aoqua  si  gustd : 
Che  ogni  fonte  dopo  sozzo 

Qoal  pantan  gli  risembrd. 

Mille  grazie,  O  grand'  Iddio, 

A  Toi  rende,  e  sommo  onor, 
Che  mut6  qaesto  cor  mio 

Dal  profano  al  santo  amor  I 

SUB  adopts  her  as  daughter,  and  declares  Himself  to 

od: 

O  mia  figlia !  tale  adesso 

Pill  che  mai  vi  vo,  chiamar, 
.La  mia  grazia  quanto  spoaso 
Si  bell'opra  ella  sa  far. 

Bono  Dio  1  di  gik'l  sapete 

E  mio  braccio  tutto  pu6, 
lo  per  Yoi,  se  fede  ayrete» 

Quanto  piti  per  voi  far6. 

ie  Samaritan  woman  repeats  her  confession  of  fisdth  :■ 

Siete  Dio  onnipotente 

B  veduto  rho  pur  or : 
Di  Sammaria  la  gran  gente 

Gonvertita  h  a  voi,  Signor. 

isus  has  known  that  from  all  eternity  and  chosen  her 
lie  apostleship : 

Ab  etemo  gik  sapea 

E  pero  yi  mandai  \k ; 
Fin  d'allora  yi  soegliea 

A  bandir  la  veri^ 

20 
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The  Samaritan  woman  is  ashamed : 

O  Signor,  io  mi  arrossisco 

Di  Tedermi  in  tanto  onor. 
Pill  ei  penso,  e  men  capisoo, 

Gome  a  me  tanto  favor. 

Jesus  explains  to  her   His  divine   method   of  ac< 
plishing  great  things  by  small  means : 

Qnesto  e  g&  costume  mio 

Qual  io  sono  a  dimostrar. 
Per  oprar  cosa  da  Dio 

Mezzi  deboli  adottar. 

He  gives  examples  from  history : 

D'Oloferne  il  dismnano 

Dite  su,  chi  trionfb  ? 
Donna  fral  di  propria  mano 

Nel  8U0  letto  Io  sveno. 

n  Gigante  fier  Golia 

Gome  mai,  come  mon  ? 
D*un  sassetto  della  via, 

Ghe  scagliato  Io  colpi. 

The  world,  too,  is  in  the  same  way  created  ont  of  notl 

Tutto  il  mondo  gili  creato 

Opra  fu  della  mia  man, 
Ed  11  tutto  fu  cavato 

Dal  8U0  niente  in  tutto  van. 

And  His  divine  intention  is  the  glorification  of 
name : 

Perch^  vo*  la  gloria  mia. 
Gome  ^  debito  per  me. 

And  the  benefit  is  intended  for  believers : 

L'util  poi  voglio  che  sia 
Sol  di  quel  che  opra  con  f^. 

The  Samaritan  woman  is  satisfied  with  the  Evang( 

Che  piii  potrete  darmi  ? 

Mi  scoprite  il  gran  Vangel, 
E  di  quel  volete  farrai 

Una  Apostola  fedel. 
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Her  heart  bums  with  love  and  tenderness.    She  gives    * 
lerself  wholly  to  Him : 

Quanto  mai  tI  devo,  qnanto^ 

Gortesissimo  G^ti  I  . 
A  vol  m'ofiio  e  dono  intanto^ 

N^  saro  d'  altri  mai  pitt 

Jesns  accepts  her  heart : 

Yi  gradisco,  s\,  vi  aocetto, 

81,  ^k  aocetto  il  vostro  amor, 
E  giadito  e  sol  diletto 

Esser  vno'  dal  yoetro  cor. 

The  Samaritan  woman  embraces  Him  as^bridegroom : 

Si,  sarete  sposo  mio. 

Jesus  clasps  her  as  His  bride : 

Sposa  Yoi  sarete  a  mei. 

The  Samaritan  woman : 

Id  in  yoi. 


Jesus: 
The  two : 


Ed  in  vol  io. 
Sebiaiemo  etema  fe. 


And  so  ends  the  drama  with  a  formal  and  eternal 
union. 

From  this  song  the  theory  of  the  history  of  conversion 
and  missionary  enterprise  might  easily  be  developed.  It 
contains  the  whole  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  progress  from 
earthly  to  heavenly  love.  Every  Catholic  Christian  is  at 
liberty  to  hear  and  sing  it,  to  entertain  and  edify  himself 
a  ad  herself  with  it.  Every  girl  is  free  to  think  by  it  of 
her  earthly,  every  nun  of  her  heavenly,  bridegroom,  while 
every  dainty  fair  Binner  may  flatter  herself  with  the  hope 
of  a  future  apostleship.  And  it  might  here  be  remarked 
that  the  Eoman  Church  has  above  all  others  best  succeeded 
in  making  her  religion  popular,  accommodating  it,  as  she 
has  known  how  to  do,  not  so  much  to  the  thoughts  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  multitude. 


Ta^rsia  in  rru.T. 


TEE  TARANTELLA. 


TIlq  dance  called  Tara7ttella  is  nniTersal  among  tte 
girls  of  the  lower  and  middle  olasa.  Throe  perBong  at 
least  are  Deeded  for  it.  One  beats  the  tambourine,  ahaking 
occasicioally  the  bells  attached  to  it  without  beating  on 
it ;  the  other  two,  with  caatanets  in  hand,  go  through  the 
steps  of  the  dance. 

In  point  of  fact,  as  in  all  unrefined  dancing,  there  are 
no  pretty,  individual,  integral  steps  in  the  dance.  The  ' 
giris,  on  the  contrary,  only  beat  time  with  their  feet,  ' 
tripping  towards  each  other  for  a  while  in  one  place,  then 
turning  ahoutr  changing  places,  and  so  on.  Soon  one  of 
the  dancers  exchangee  her  castanets  for  the  tamboorine, 
and  stands  still,  while  the  third  begins  dancing.  In  tlui 
way  they  entertain  each  other  for  hours,  without  paying 
any  heed  to  the  on-lookers.  This  dance  is  only  m 
ftmusement  for  girls  ;  no  boy  touches  a  tambourine.  The 
female  creatures,  however,  seem  to  trip  away  in  thie 
danoe  the  most  agreeable  hours  of  their  youth,  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  ment^  ailments,  and  of 
a  tarantola  bite,  whicii  is  probably  cured  by  perspiratitMi, 
the  moTeraents  of  this  dance  have  a  very  salutary  effect 
on  the  softer  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  observe 
how,  without  any  other  cause,  this  dance  may  ultimately 
induce  a  disease.  On  both  effects  Herr  von  Eiedeael,  in 
his  travels,  has  made  beautiful  and  exact  observations. 

I  annex  the  remark  that  this  dance  does  not  derive  its 
name  from  the  insect  of  the  same  appellatiou.  Taranida 
denotes  a  spider  found  especially  in  Taranto,  and  TaranUBa 
a  dance  danced  especially  in  Taranto.  These  two  have 
therefore  a  similar  name  irora  their  common  birthplace, 
without  having  any  community  of  meaning.  In  the  game 
way  Taranto  oysters  are  especially  prized,  as  are  also 
other  products  of  that  beautiful  land. 

I  make  this  observation  because  false  association  of 
name  often  begets  the  idea  of  a  false  relationship,  and  It 
is  one's  duty  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  all  error  and 
misunderstanding,  and  to  ooun  teraot  all  that  is  wonderful 
in  order  to  give  due  place  to  all  that  is  remarkable. 
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THE  ITALIAN  MEASURE  OF  TIME. 

The  Italian  method  of  counting  the  hours  is  by  most 
strangers  considered  from  a  false  point  of  view.  It  con- 
fuses every  new-comer,  and  seeing  that  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  travellers  are  disposed  to  keep  the  old  measure 
of  things  and  to  revolve  in  the  old  groove,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  how  much  they  feel  aggrieved  when  all 
at  once  an  important  pivot  of  their  daily  routine  is  com- 
pletely shifted. 

German  regents,  in  their  Italian  states,  have  already 
introduced  our  method  of  counting  the  hoursw  This  so- 
oalled  French  indicator,  which,  for  the  consolation  of 
Btrangers,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Trinitsi  de'  Monti,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  point  out  to  travellers  both  in  and  out 
of  St.  Peter's  their  usual  division  of  the  hours.  Our  way 
of  counting  time  will  therefore  gradually  extend  itself, 
although  the  common  people  will  not  so  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  it ;  and  certainly  with  the  old  time-nomen- 
clature the  country  would  also  lose  a  characteristio 
custom,  a  hereditary  form  of  classification,  and  a  highly 
convenient  habit. 

How  often  do  we  hear  travellers  praise  the  happy  land, 
the  beautiful  climate,  the  pure  blue  sky,  the  mild  air  of 
Italy  1  And  for  the  most  part  it  is  all  true  and  unex- 
aggerated.  A  sure  corollary  of  all  this,  however,  is  that 
every  one,  as  far  and  as  long  as  he  possibly  can,  will  stay 
in  the  open  air,  and  even  at  business  will  try  to  enjoy  the 
free  heaven.  How  many  tradespeople  work  in  front  of 
their  doors  on  the  open  street  I  How  many  shops  are 
quite  open  towards  the  street!  How  much  business  iti 
done  in  the  markets,  squares,  and  courts !  The  fact  may 
therefore  easily  be  understood  that,  for  the  Italians,  the 
moment  when  the  sun  sets  and  the  night  falls  must  have 
a  more  universal  effect  than  it  has  with  us,  where  some- 
times the  whole  day  long  there  is  no  day.  The  day  is 
really  at  an  end ;  all  business  of  a  certain  kind  must  be 
put  a  stop  to,  and,  as  befits  a  sensuous  people,  this  crisis  of 
the  day  has  always  the  same  meaning  for  them  the  whole 
year  round.  It  is  then  night  (notte) — for  'the  twenty- 
fourth  hour  is  never   pronounced,  just  as   in   French 
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you  say  mid-day  (nddi)  and  not  twelve  o'clock.  The  liella 
are  mng,  each  person  mnttera  a  short  prayer,  the  servanl 
lights  the  lamps,  brings  them  into  the  room,  and  wiBhee 
you  feliiAgdina  notte  (a  very  happy  night). 

From  this  point  of  time,  whidi  is  always  coincident  with 
aunBet,  till  next  sunset,  the  day  is  divided  into  twenty-fooi 
hours.  And  now,  as  each  person  from  long  habit  know* 
both  when  the  day  begins  and  in  what  hour  mid-day  and 
midnight  fall,  all  kinds  of  time-calcnlationa  are  eaail; 
made,  an  exercise  in  which  the  Italian  seeme  to  find 
pleasure  and  a  sort  of  diversion.  It  is  evident  how  con- 
venient is  this  division  of  time  for  all  affairs  which  have  the 
most  exclusive  reference  to  day  and  night,  and  how  in  ttut 
way  a  great  and  sensuous  mass  of  people  have  their  time 
appropriately  measured. 

Accordingly  you  find  all  workshops,  studios,  offices,  and 
hanks,  open  till  night  all  the  year  round  ;  any  person  oftn 
discharge  his  business  up  till  then.  If  not  engaged  in 
business  he  may  continue  his  walks  till  sunset,  men  visit 
the  circles  of  his  acquaintance,  determine  the  neceesftrj 
points  for  the  night's  entertainment,  converse  with  friends. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  houre  in  the  course  of 
the  night  every  one  hastens  to  the  theatre.  Year  out,  year 
in,  you  thus  appear  to  yourself  to  live  in  the  same  time, 
discharging  everything  which  has  reference  to  day  and 
night  ever  in  the  same  order,  without  taking  any  heed  as 
to  whether,  according  to  our  calculation  of  time,  it  ia 
early  or  late. 

The  great  confluence  of  people  driving  and  walking 
which  is  to  be  aeeu  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Italy, 
especially  on  Sundays  and  festival  days,  towards  evening, 
in  the  main  street  and  in  the  principal  square ;  the  crowds 
in  tho  Eoman  Corso,  and  the  hnge  mass  of  unruly  peoplfl 
during  the  Carnival  of  Rome ;  all  these  are  guided  by 
this  mode  of  counting  the  hours  as  by  a  leadmg  etrbg. 
Nay,  by  the  very  fact  that  day  and  night  are  so  sharply 
divided  from  each  other,  certain  limits  are  imposed  on 
luxury,  which  is  so  apt  to  confound  day  and  night  and 
merge  them  into  each  other. 

I  admit  that  the  Italian  could  conduct  his  affairs  with 
tolerable  convenience  by  our  method   of  counting   th« 
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lionrs ;  still,  the  point  which  divides  day  and  night  would, 
under  his  happy  sky,  ever  be  the  most  important  crisis  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  This  point  will  always  continue 
sacred  to  him,  seeing  the  church  will  not  desist  ringing 
the  beUs  for  evening  prayer  at  the  old  moment.  Both  in 
Florence  and  Milan  I  was  able  to  observe  that  though  the 
public  clocks  were  all  set  to  our  division  of  time  several 
people  had  their  watches  and  their  household  life  arranged 
by  the  old  reckoning.  From  all  this,  to  which  I  could  add 
much  else,  it  will  be  sufficiently  recognised  that  this 
Italian  mode  of  measuring  time,  which  may  seem  despic- 
able to  the  astronomer,  to  whom  noon  is  the  most  im- 
portant crisis  of  the  day,  and  inconvenient  to  the  northern 
stranger,  is  very  well  adapted  for  a  people  which,  under 
a  happy  heaven,  live  conformably  with  nature,  and  desire 
to  fix  in  the  most  comprehensible  manner  the  main  epochs 
of  its  time. ' 

W0MEN*S  PABTS  PLATED  BY  MEN  IN  THE  ROMAN  THEATRE. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  past  addresses 
the  observer  so  immediately,  and  with  so  many  voices,  as 
Borne.  Among  several  other  customs  it  thus  happens 
that  one  is  here  retained  which,  in  all  other  places,  has  by 
degrees  almost  entirely  vanished. 

The  ancients,  at  aU  events  in  the  best  period  of  art 
and  of  morals,  allowed  no  woman  on  their  boards.  Their 
dramatic  pieces  were  either  so  contrived  that  women's  parts 
could  be  more  or  less  dispensed  with,  or  the  women's  parts 
were  taken  by  an  actor  who  had  specially  trained  himself 
for  them.  This  condition  of  things  still  prevails  in 
modem  Eome  and  the  rest  of  the  Papal  Territory,  with 
the  exception  of  Bologna,  which,  among  other  privileges, 
enjoys  the  liberty  of  admiring  ladies  in  its  theatres. 

So  much  has  been  said  to  the  discredit  of  that  Boman 
custom  that  it  may  be  .allowable,  by  way  of  counter- 
balance, to  say  something  also  to  its  praise,  or  at  least — 
not  to  be  too  paradoxical — ^to  call  attention  to  it  as  an 
antiquarian  relic. 

The  operas  cannot  properly  be  treated  of  here,  seeing 
that  the  beautiful  and  insinuating  voice  of  the  eunuohs, 
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to  whom,  moreover,  the  female  di 

than  the  male,  readily  reconcileB  one  with  eTerytliiiig 
■which  might  in  any  way  appear  unbecomiHg  in  their  dii- 
gtuBed  figuree.  All  criticiein  in  thia  respeot  mtist,  there- 
fore, be  confined  to  tragedies  and  comedies,  onr  inqniij 
being  how  far  in  this  case  pleasure  may  be  derived  from 

I  presuppoae,  what  must  be  presupposed  in  the  case  ol 
every  play,  that  the  pieces  are  adapted  to  the  characten 
and  qualifications  of  the  players — a  condition  withont 
which  no  theatre  and  hardly  the  greatest  actor  of  thij 
widest  range  could  be  maintained. 

The  modem  Romans  have  a  particular  predilection  in 
the  case  of  masquerades  for  exchanging  the  dress  of  tlie 
sexes.  During  Carnival,  many  young  fellows  rove  about 
in  the  dress  of  women  of  the  lowest  class,  and  seem  to 
take  a  particular  pleasure  in  this  disguise.  Coachmen  and 
valets  are  frequently  dressed  like  very  respectable  women, 
and,  if  young  and  handsome,  are  often  tastefully  and 
charmingly  attired.  On  the  other  hand,  you  meet  ladies 
of  joiddle  rank  as  PunchineUcffl ;  those  of  the  higher  cIms 
moving  about  in  splendid  officer's  uniform.  Every  man, 
prolonging  the  folly  of  youth  into  mature  years,  seems  to 
rejoice  in  this  frolic  in  which  wo  have  all  taken  pleasare 
in  our  childhood.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  both  sexes 
delight  themselves  in  this  transmutation,  and  how  they 
seek  to  usurp,  as  much  as  possible,  the  privilege  of  Teresas. 

In  the  same  way  the  young  men  who  dedicate  themselves 
to  female  parts  have  a  particular  passion  for  attaining 
perfection  m  their  art.  They  pay  the  closest  attention 
to  the  airs,  the  movements,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
ladies,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  these,  and  to  impart  to 
their  voice,  even  when  they  cannot  alter  its  deeper  tone, 
a  female  suppleness  and  sweetness.  In  short,  they  try  by 
all  means  to  diveet  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  of  their 
own  aes.  They  are  as  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for  the  new 
fashions  as  the  women;  they  get  themselves  madeupbysldl- 
ful  dressmakers,  and  the  first  (male)  actress  of  a  theatre  is 
generally  successful  enough  in  accomplishing  her  purpose. 

As  to  the  subordinate  parts,  they  are  mostly  filled  not 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  nor  is  it  to  be   denif  ' 
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Colnmbine  sometiines  cannot  qnite  conceal  her  blue  beard. 
This  statement,  however,  appUes  to  the  subordinate  parts 
in  most  theatres ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  principal  towns  of 
other  countries,  where  far  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
drama,  you  have  often  to  hear  bitter  complaints  as  to 
the  deficiencies  of  the  third  and  fourth  players,  and  the 
oonsequent  total  frustration  of  the  illusion. 

I  visited  the  Eoman  comedies  not  without  prejudice, 
"but  I  soon  found  myself  unconsciously  reconciled.  I 
found  a  pleasure  to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger, 
and  observed  that  many  others  shared  it  with  me.  I  re- 
flected on  the  cause  of  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  the  particular  kind  of  representation  we  witnessed,  the 
idea  of  imitation,  the  thought  of  art  was  called  forth 
vividly,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  the  skilftil 
playing,  only  a  kind  of  self-conscious  fusion  was  produced. 

We  Germans  remember  how  the  parts  of  old  men  were 
represented  to  the  point  of  deception  by  an  able  young  man, 
and  how  that  actor  afforded  us  a  double  pleasure.  In  the 
«ame  way,  we  experience  a  double  charm  from  the  fact 
that  these  people  are  not  women,  but  play  the  part  of 
women.  We  see  a  youth  who  has  studied  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  female  sex  in  their  character  and  behaviour;  he  has 
learnt  to  know  them,  and  reproduces  them  as  artist ;  he 
plays  not  himself,  but  a  third,  and,  in  truth,  a  foreign 
nature.  We  come  to  understand  the  female  sex  so  much 
the  better  because  some  one  has  observed  and  meditated 
on  their  ways,  and  not  the  process  itself,  but  the  result  of 
the  process,  is  presented  to  us. 

All  art  being,  under  the  light  of  this  consideration, 
especially  distinguished  from  simple  imitation,  it  follows 
that,  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  representation 
in  question,  we  should  experience  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pleasure,  and  overlook  many  an  imperfection  in  the 
execution  of  the  whole.  Of  course  it  is  understood,  as 
was  above  touched  upon,  that  the  pieces  chosen  ought  to 
be  suitable  for  this  kind  of  representation. 

The  public  could  not  refuse  giving  universal  applause, 
to  the  Locandiera  of  Goldoni.  The  young  man  who  took 
the  part  of  hostess  of  an  inn  expressed  as  happily  as 
possible  the  different  shades  of  such  a  character — the  com- 
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posed  coldnGSB  of  a  maiden  who  looks  after  her  butdness, 
who  is  polite,  friendly,  and  obliging  to  every  one,  but 
neither  loves  nor  wisheB  to  be  loved,  still  less  will  give 
ear  to  the  passionate  suits  of  her  distinguished  guests ;  the 
secret  tender  coquetries  by  which  she  contrives  to  captivat* 
anew  her  male  guests ;  her  offended  pride  when  one  of 
them  moots  her  in  a  harsh,  unfriendly  way;  the  many 
dainty  blandishments  by  which  she  allures  him,  and, 
finally,  her  triumph  in  having  got  the  better  of  him  also! 

I  am  convinced,  and  have  indeed  personally  seen,  that  k 
skilful  and  intelligent  female  actress  may  acquire  for 
herself  much  praise  in  this  part,  hut  the  concladingsceuet, 
represented  by  a  lady,  will  always  give  offence.  The  ei- 
pression  of  that  invincible  coldness,  of  that  sweet  feeling 
of  revenge,  of  that  arrogant,  spiteful  pleasure,  will,  when 
manifested  before  ns  m  immediate  reality,  excite  oui 
indignation.  Finally,  when  she  gives  her  hand  to  the 
footman,  in  order  to  have  only  a  servant-man  in  the  hoiiM 
— such  a  lame  conclusion  of  the  piece  would  give  little 
satisfaction.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  lack-love  coldness  or  female  arrogance  itself  we 
observed ;  the  repr^entation  only  reminded  us  of  that. 
People  consoled  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  this  time 
at  least  it  was  not  true ;  people  clapped  their  hands  in 
merry  spirits  to  the  young  man,  rejoicing  that  he  knewm 
well  the  dangerous  qualities  of  the  loved  ses,  and  that 
by  a  happy  imitation  of  their  behaviour  he  revenged  db, 
as  it  were,  on  the  fair  ones  for  all  the  ills  of  that  Mnd  we 
had  suffered  at  their  hands.  I  accordingly  repeat  that 
people  here  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  not  the  thing 
itself,  but  its  imitation,  of  being  entertained  not  by  nature, 
but  by  art,  of  contemplating  not  an  individuality,  but  a 
result.  To  this  was  added  that  the  figure  of  the  actor  wu 
very  well  adapted  to  a  person  of  the  middle  class. 

And  so,  among  its  other  relics,  Rome  preserves  for  usan 
old  institution,  although  in  a  more  imperfect  state,  and 
even  should  every  one  not  be  able  to  enjoy  it,  the  thought- 
ful man  will  yet  thereby  find  opportunity  of  recalling  in 
a  certain  measure  past  times,  and  becoming  mora  diepMed 
to  believe  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  who  in  several 
places  assure  us  that  men-actors  in  female  costume  often 
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(Succeeded  in  the  highest  degree  ia  charming  a  tasteful 
nation, 

OLDER   PAINTINGS. 
Modem  restorations  in  Venice,  contemplated  1790. 

The  oldest  monuments  of  modem  art  here  in  Venice  are 
the  mosaics  and  the  Greek  pictures.  Of  the  oldest  mosaics 
I  have  yet  seen  nothing  to  attract  my  attention. 

The  old-Greek  paintings  are  scattered  in  different 
churches.  The  best  are  in  the  Church  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  their  age  they  must  all  have  been  painted 
with  water-colour,  being  only  afterwards  done  over  with 
oil  or  some  kind  of  vamis^.  Even  yet  you  may  observe 
in  these  pictures  a  certain  traditional  conception  of  art 
and  treatment  of  brush.  Certain  common  ideals  had 
also  been  formed ;  whence  such  were  taken  will  perhaps 
be  discoverable. 

The  face  of  the  mother  of  God,  when  closely  examined, 
appears  to  be  copied  from  that  of  the  Imperial  family.  A 
very  old  picture  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  and  his 
mother  suggested  this  thought  to  me.  The  largeness  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  smaUness  of  the  base  of  the  nose,  were 
striking ;  the  long,  small  nose  ending  quite  finely  below, 
and  the  mouth  being  just  as  small  and  fine. 


The  main  conception  of  Greek  painting  rests  on  image- 
worship,  on  the  sacredness  of  the  picture.  On  every 
occasion  the  person  it  represents  is  carefully  written 
under  the  figure.  Even  the  mother  of  God  ^nd  the 
child  Christ,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  have  always  their 
names  affixed  to  them.      

You  find  half-length  pictures  of  life-size  or  nearly  so, 
whole  pictures  always  under  life-size,  brief  summary 
descriptions  under  the  pictures. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  Greeks,  more  than  the  Catholics, 
worship  the  image  as  image. 


Here,  then,  there  would  remain  a  great  gap  to  he  filled 
np;  for  it  iB  an  immense  leap  to  Donalo  "FenMtano.  Yet 
all  artists  up  to  Oiovanni  Bellini  have  steadfestly  m&iii< 
tained  the  conception  of  the  sacrednesB  of  the  picture. 


As  people  began  to  nse  larger  altar  piottireB,  they  oom- 
posed  them  by  arranging  several  pictures  of  saints  m 
gilded  frames  beside  and  fitting  into  each  other.  For  tliu 
reason  the  carver  and  gildsr  is  often  named  along  with 
the  painter.  

Further,  people  made  use  of  a  very  simple  artifice  to  fill 
up  the  field.  The  figures  of  the  saints  were  raised  some 
steps  upwards;  beneath,  on  the  steps,  were  placed  boys  ill 
angelic  form  playing  music;  the  space  above,  it  wtt 
endeavoured  to  adorn  with  imitation  of  architecture. 


Ttat  conception  maintained  itself  as  long 
for  it  had  grown  to  be  a  matter  of  religion. 


as  poasilile, 


Among  the  many  pictures  of  Giovanni  Bellini  and 
his  predeoessors,  there  is  none  historical,  and  even  tlu 
stories  are  brought  back  to  the  old  conception;  then 
is  in  every  case  a  saint  who  preaches  and  eo  niany 
believers  who  listen,  

The  older  historical  pictures  consisted  of  quite  small 
figures.  For  example,  in  St.  Hoch's,  the  coffin  in  whiob 
are  preflbrved  the  bones  of  the  saint  is  painted  in  thiswa; 
by  me  Vivarini.  Even  the  subsequent  immense  extensiMi 
of  art  toot  its  rise  from  such  small  pictures,  as  the  Tin- 
toretto beginnings  in  the  school  of  the  tailors  testify. 
Titian  himself  could  only  slowly  shake  off  that  religiovi 
tradition.  

It  is  known  that  he  who  ordeied  the  great  altar-piece  in 
the  Frari  was  very  angry  on  noticing  such  large  fig^ura 
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The  beautiful  picture  on  the  altar  of  the  Pesaro  family 
is  still  the  representation  of  saints  and  worshippers. 

Altogether  Titian  has  held  quite  close  by  the  old  style, 
and  only  ennobled  it  by  greater  warmth  and  art. 

The  question  now  suggests  itself,  when  the  custom 
grew  up,  that  those  who  paid  for  and  dedicated  a  picture 
had  themselves  likewise  painted  in  it. 

Every  man  would  like  to  establish  the  memory  of  his 
existence.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  enticement, 
held  out  by  the  Church  and  by  artists,  that  in  this  way 
pious  men  had  a  kind  of  sanctity  imparted  to  them. 
It  may  also  be  taken  in  the  way  of  a  pictorial  signature. 
Quite  in  the  comer,  for  example,  of  a  large  figure  of  Mary, 
carved  in  semi-relief,  the  persons  who  ordered  the  work 
are  to  be  seen  kneeling  as  humble  dwarfs.  Gradually  they 
came  to  be  principal  figures  in  a  kind  of  family  group, 
and  at  last  there  appeared  even  whole  guilds  figuring 
historically  together. 

The  rich  schools  now  offered  their  broad  walls,  the 
churches  all  their  smooth  surfaces,  and  the  pictures,  which 
used  to  be  confined  in  small  cases  above  the  altars,  ex- 
tended themselves  over  all  architecturally  empty  spaces. 

Titian  has  painted  another  thaumaturgic  picture ; 
Tintoretto  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  done  so,  though 
smaller  painters  have  attained  to  this  happiness. 

The  Lord's  Supper  had  already  long  edified  *  the  re- 
fectories. Paul  Veronese  conceived  the  happy  thought  of 
representing  other  extensive  religious  banquets  on  the 
wide,  broad  walls  of  the  refectories. 


As,  however,  art  develops,  and  with  its  development 
the  demands  made  on  it  increcuse,  the  straitened  scope 
of  religious  subjects  becomes  apparent.  In  the  best 
pictures  of  the  greatest  masters  thii9  confinement  is  most 
sadly  perceptible.  What  is  properly  effective  and  effected, 


ia  not  perceptible.     Artists  have  occupied  ttemselves  only 
with  Bubordinate  matters,  and  these  usurp  the  attention. 


And  now  the  basest  beings  (^Herikersinechie,  hangmiui's 
servants)  begin  to  play  the  chief  part.  Here,  however, 
something  in  the  way  of  brutal  energy  is  displayed. 
Yet  the  effect  at  first  is  always  one  of  horror,  snd 
were  it  not  for  the  charming  women  spectators,  with 
chubby  children,  who  exercise  some  counteracting  in- 
fluence, people  would  go  away  little  edified  by  art  and 
religion,  

It  is  remarkable  how  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veroneae 
have  had  recourse  to  beautiful  women  epectators,  in  ordra 
to  render  in  some  degree  palatable  the  frightful  subjeota 
to  which  they  had  to  devote  their  art.  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample, quite  inexplicable  to  me  to  see  a  pair  of  the  mort 
lovely  female  figures  in  the  same  prison  in  which  an  angel 
appears  by  night  to  St.  Eoch.  Ia  it  proper  to  shut  np 
in  one  gaol  saints,  girls  of  evil  life,  and  other  criminals? 
At  all  events,  in  the  picture,  in  its  better  state  of  pre- 
servation, effected  probably  only  by  a  stronger  coating  ol 
colour,  those  figures  remain  the  principal  objects  of  oor 
attention. 

It  was  asserted  by  some  one  that  they  were  peojto 
smitten  by  the  pest  and  forsaken ;  they,  however,  do  not 
look  at  all  like  that,  

Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese  have  sometimes  in  altar- 
pieces  been  obliged  to  approach  tho  old  style,  and  punt 
in  one  picture  with  tho  rest  the  saints  prescribed  to  uiam, 
probably  the  name-godfathers  of  the  orderer.  In  every 
case,  however,  this  h^  been  done  with  the  highest  senst 

The  oldest  pictures  painted  with  water-colours  are  here, 
in  part,  in  good  preservation,  not  having  grown  darker 
like  the  oil-paintings.  They  also  appear  to  stand  tiki 
damp  pretty  well,  when  it  is  not  all  too  severe. 
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As   to  the  way  of   handling  the  colours,   a  painter 
technically  skilled  would  be  able  to  give  explanations. 


The  first  oil-paintings  are  likewise  in  very  good 
preservation,  though  not  quite  so  bright  as  the  tempera 
pictures.  The  cause  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  the 
earlier  artists  were  very  careful  in  the  choice  and  prepara- 
tion of  colours ;  that  they  first  ground  them  pure  with 
water,  then  diluted  them,  and  in  this  way  drew  several 
tints  from  one  body;  that  they  proceeded  in  the  same 
way  with  the  rectification  of  the  oils,  sparing  neither 
diligence  nor  trouble.  It  is  further  remarked  that  they 
priined  their  surfaces  very  carefully,  and  that  with  a  chalk 
ground,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tempera.  This  attracted  to 
itself  all  the  superfluous  oil  in  the  painting  above  it,  and 
the  colour  thus  remained  all  the  more  purely  on  the 
surface.  

This  carefulness  gradually  abated,  and  at  last  quite 
vanished,  when  people  began  to  undertake  larger  paintings. 
They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  canvass  which  was 
but  weakly  primed  with  chalk,  sometimes  but  lightly 
with  size.  

Paul  Veronese  and  Titian  worked  mostly  with  glazes. 
The  first  colours  laid  on  were  light,  which  they  covered 
with  darker  transparent  tints.  For  this  reason  their 
pictures  grow  lighter  rather  than  darker  with  age,  al- 
though the  Titians  have  also  suffered  from  the  much  oil 
superimposed  on  them.      

As  the  reason  why  Tintoretto's  pictures  have  mostly 
grown  so  dark,  it  is  stated  that  he  painted  without  ground, 
sometimes  on  a  red  ground,  mostly  dUla  prima,  and  without 
glaze.  As  in  this  way  he  had  to  lay  on  tiiickly,  and  give  to 
the  colour  through  its  whole  depth  that  tone  which  it  should 
retain  on  the  surface,  they  do  not  rest  on  brighter  tints,  as 
in  the  case  of  Paul  Veronese's  pictures ;  and,  if  the  oil  so 
thickly  laid  on  changed  along  with  the  colour,  whole 
masses  became  dark  all  at  once. 
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The  greatest  injury,  however,  waa  inflicted  through  the 
growing  prominence  of  the  red  ground  over  the  weaker 
colour  imposed  on  it,  bo  that  Bometimea  only  the  oolonn 
of  greatest  lightness,  which  had  been  atrongly  laid  on, 
remained  ■ciBible.  

Much,  too,  probably  depended  on  the  quality  of  the 
colouT-Btufla  and  oila.         

Ab  for  the  rest,  with  what  speed  Tintoretto  painted 
may  be  inferred  from  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  hii 
works,  and  with  what  wantonness  he  went  to  his  tasks 
may  be  judged  from  the  single  fact  that  in  large  paintings 
which  he  drew  and  painted,  each  at  its  particular  place, 
he  left  out  the  heads,  executed  them  one  bj-  one  at  home, 
out  them  out  and  then  stuck  them  to  the  picture,  as  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  retouching  and  restoring  them.  This  appeals 
to  have  been  especially  the  case  with  portraits,  whidi  te 
would  paint  at  his  convenience  at  home,  from  nature. 

A  similar  procedure  was  detected  in  a  painting  hj 
Paul  Veronese.  Throe  portraits  of  noblemen  were  inserted 
in  a  religious  picture.  In  restoring  them  it  was  found  that 
their  faces  were  qnite  lightly  stuck  on  ;  below,  too,  were 
three  other  beautiful  heads.  It  was  plain  that  the  painter 
had  first  portrayed  three  saints,  but  bad  afterwards  been 
induced  to  perpetuate  in  this  public  work  the  UkeneaBea 
probably  of  three  influential  ruling  persons. 


Slany  pictures  have  also  received  damage  fron^i  being 
coated  with  oil  on  the  back,  under  the  false  notion  of 
thereby  imparting  new  strength  to  the  colours.  When 
these  pictures,  in  this  state,  were  hung  up  on  a  wall,  or 
attached  to  a  ceiling,  the  oil  penetrated  through  them  and 
injured  them  in  more  than  one  respect. 


In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  paintings  whioh 
have  in  various  ways  been  injured  in  Venice,  it  may  he 
supposed  that  several  painters,  although  with  unequal 
skill  and  success,  have  devoted  themselves  to  theiz  im- 
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provement  and  restoration.  The  republio  which,  in  the 
dacal  palace  alone,  possesses  a  great  treasure  of  paintings, 
in  part  worn  with  age,  has  established  a  kind  of  academy 
for  the  restoration  of  paintings,  collected  a  number  of 
artists,  and  appointed  a  director  over  them.  In  the  Man-* 
astery  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  a  large  salon,  with  some 
adjacent  spacious  rooms,  has  been  assigned  them,  whither 
the  damaged  pictures  are  brought  and  restored. 

This  institute  is  so  far  serviceable  that  all  the  experi* 
ence  acquired  in  this  art  is  collected  and  preserved  by  a 
society. 

The  ways  and  means  for  restoring  the  particular 
picturee  are  very  different,  according  to  the  different 
masters,  and  the  state  of  the  paintings.  The' members  of 
this  academy,  through  their  many  years'  experience,  have 
grown  intimately  acquainted  with  the  diverse  styles  of 
ithe  masters,  and  are  carefully  instructed  on  the  subject  of 
canvass,  priming,  first  coat  of  colour,  glazing,  finishing, 
and  harmonizing.  The  state  of  each  picture  is  first  ex- 
amined, and  then  the  possible  treatment  is  determined  on. 

I  accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  academy. 
Once,  when  I  was  contemplating  with  great  attention 
Titian's  charming  picture,  "  The  Murder  of  Peter  Martyr," 
in  the  church  above  mentioned,  a  monk  asked  me  whether 
I  would  not  like  to  see  the  gentlemen  above  referred  to, 
whose  business  he  explained  to  me.  I  was  received  in  a 
friendly  way ;  and,  when  they  noticed  the  special  atten- 
tion  I  directed  to  their  labours,  an  attention  to  which  I 
gave  expression  with  German  naturalness,  they  became 
kindly  {^ected  towards  me,  as  I  may  venture  to  say.  I 
accordingly  returned  frequently,  always  testifying  my 
reverence  for  the  unique  Titian. 

Had  I  written  down  at  home,  on  each  occasion,  what  I 
saw  and  heard,  it  would  now  stand  me  in  good  stead.  I 
will  here,  however,  from  memory,  describe  one  quite 
peculiar  proceeding  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases. 

Titian  and  his  followers  painted,  among  other  materials, 
on  figured  damask,  of  linen  fabric  and  unbleached,  as 
it  came  from  the  weaver,  without  any  priming.  The 
whole  thereby  received  a  certain  double  Hght  which  ik 
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peculiar  to  damask.  The  particular  parts  thus  aoqulred 
an  indescribable  life,  the  colour  never  remainiog  the  same 
to  the  epottator,  but  passing  by  a  peculiar  movement 
from  bright  to  dark,  and  vice  vergd,  losing  everything  of 
a  material  appearance.  I  remember  yet,  quite  distinctly. 
a  Christ  by  Titian,  where  the  feet  stood  quite  close  before 
your  eyes,  in  which  a  pretty  rough  square  pattern  of 
damaek  was  to  be  detected  through  the  flesh-colour.  On 
removing,  however,  to  some  distance,  a  living  epiderm, 
with  all  kinds  of  mobile  indentatiooB,  appeared  to  play 
before  the  eye. 

Suppose,  now,  a  hole  is  eaten  into  such  a  picture  by  tlie 
damp,  a  metal  stamp  is  cut  after  the  pattern  of  the  gronad 
cloth.  A  £ne  piece  of  canvass  is  nest  overlaid  with  chalk, 
and  the  pattern  is  stamped  on  it.  Such  a  patch  is  fastened 
on  the  new  canvass  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  spread, » 
that,  when  the  old  picture  is  stuck  on,  the  patch  fits  into 
the  hole.  It  is  then  painted  over,  and  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  rests  acquires  harmony  with  the  whole. 

Thus  I  found  the  men  busy  with  an  immense  pictnra 
by  Paul  Veronese,  in  which  were  more  than  twenty  snob 
holes.  I  now  saw  all  the  stamped  patches  prepared. 
Held  together  and  apart  from  each  other  by  threads,  as 
on  a  cobweb,  they  were  pressed  on  the  new,  expanded 
canvass.  Great  care  was  taken  to  have  these  patches 
placed  in  their  esact  positions,  so  that  when  the  great 
picture  was  spread  over  the  canvass  they  should  fit  ac- 
curately into  all  the  gaps.  It  required,  indeed,  the  situa- 
tion of  a  cloister,  a  monk-like  state  of  life,  assured  meoiu 
of  existence,  and  the  patience  of  an  aristocracy,  to  nDdeiv 
take  and  execute  such  labours.  As  for  the  rest,  it  most 
of  course  be  understood  that  with  all  such  restorations  the 
picture  ia  the  end  only  receives  the  appearance  of  in- 
tegrity, and  that  only  so  much  succesa  is  achieved  that 
in  a  large  hall  the  holes,  tho'  still  perceptible  to  the  con- 
noisseur, are  not  so  to  the  many. 
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AbbiS,  The,  Chaplain  of  Prince  Bis- 

cari,  279 
**  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,**  448 
Acqiia  Paolo,  Rome,  461 
**  Admiranda     Homae,"     architec- 
tural work,  449 
Advancement  in  art,  Gk>ethe*8,  895 
Aetna,  275,  277,  282 
Agata,  S.,  description  of  country, 

172 
Agave,  prickly  plant,  285 
Agpigentum,  Girgenti,  267,  269 
Albacini,  statue-restorer.  Visit  to, 

381 
Albani,    Cardinal,    Anecdote    of, 

151-2 
,  painter  of  Ascension,  S 

Maria  della  Pace,  463 
Albano,  Prince  Chigi's  grounds,  168 
Albany,  Duke  of^  the  Pretender 

487-8,  499 
Albert  Diirer,  92,  515 
Alcamo,  Curious  incident,  257 
Aldobrandini  Gallery,  Borne,  397, 

403;  Villa,  421 
Alexander  and  the  family  of  Darius, 

Veronese's  painting,  74 
All  Souls,  Monte  Cavallo,  Splendid 

religious  service,  115 
Alpine  Meteorology,  9-11 

Limestone,  12 

Amber,  Sicilian,  Specimens  of,  281 
Amphitheatre,  Verona,  30 
Amsterdam,  Reported  seizure  of, 

430 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Raphael's 

cartoon,  377 


Anders,  picture-restorer,  197 
Angelica,  Madame,  see  Zucchi 
Angelo,  Michael,    Designs   of,  in 

S.  Maria  della  Pace,  463 
Antinous,  Monte  Dragone,  456 
Antique  statues,  Interesting  story 

of,  541-2 
Antiques  found  by  Venuti,  371 
Antoninus,   Column  of.  Midnight 

view,  384 
Antonio,  Marco,  artist,  459 
Antony,  S.,  Festival  of,  153 
Apollo,  statue  of.  Mutilated,  381 

,  Head  of,  404 

Belvedere,  Discussion  on, 

420-21 
Apennines,  The,  89 
Ara    Coeli,    Church   festival   and 

illuminations  at,  380 
Arcadians,    Society    of,    Goethe*s 

admission  to,  diploma,  &c.,  473- 

477 
Archenholtz's  Italy,  100, 133 
Architecture,  97,  259,  378,  452-3 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  72,  73,  88 
"Aristodemo"  Abbe'  Monti's,  130, 

145 ;  acted,  151, 155-7 
Art,  Works  of.  General  survey,  Ac, 

464-5 
Art-students   and  botanists.  Life, 

experiments,  and  studies,  534- 

539 
Art-studies  in  Rome,  Human  figure, 

368,  533-4,  470,  472 
Artists  in  Rome,  anecdote  of,  453 
**  Artist's  earthly  pilgrimage,"  517 
Ash  Wednesday,  end  of  Camival,514 
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Assisi,  Temple  of  Minerva,  105 

,  Adventure  with  Sbirri,  107 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Titian's, 

Verona,  36 
At  sea,  300;   shipwreck  imminent, 

scene  on  board,  307 
Atella,  ancient,  Naples,  337 
Atmosplieric  phenomenon,  Girgenti, 

270 

Balsamo,    Guiseppe    (Cagliostpo), 

241-54 
Barberini,  Palace  of.  Visit  to,  384 
Basalt,  Ori^  of,  282 
Beautiful,  The,  Paper  on,  by  Moritz, 

525-32 
Bellini,  Giovanni,  artist,  572 
Bern  bo,  Cardinal,  Bust  of,  49 
Benedictine  Monastery,Catania,  281 
Berio,  Marchese,  Visit  from,  213 
Berger,  German  buffo,  447 
Birthday,  Goethe's,  1,  14,  401 
Biscari,  Prince  of,  279 

Palace  of,  and  collection, 279 

Princess,   Introduction   to, 

280 
Bologna,  91;  Leaning  tower,  93; 

Gli  Studj,  97 
,  Description  of  the  coun- 
try, 98-9 
Borch,  Count,  mineralogy  of  Sicily, 

Reference  to,  283 
Borghese  Gallery,  518 
Borj^ia,   Cardinal,  Mention  of,  in 

Tischbein's  letter,  368 
-,    Cavaliere,    Collection    of 

antiquities,  169 
Bosio,  "  Roma  Sotteranea,**  540 
Botanical  studies,  Rome,  389-90 
Botzen,  silk  trade,  17 
Bramante,  463 
Bi-ydoiie,  traveller,  283 
Bucentaur,  State  Galley,  Venice,  68 
Bull-baiting,  Rome,  381 
Buoncompagni,  Cardinal,  398,  405 
Burv,  artist,  403 
Bust,  Goethe's,  by  Trippel,  400, 409 

Cactus,  Cultivation  of,  277 

'.'■       opuntia,  Observatious  on,  389 
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Cagliostro,  Count,  Balsamo,  241-54 
Calabria,  Earthquake  at,  325 
Caltanisetta  (Sicily),  270-3 
Caltasceibetta  (Sicily),  274 
Cameos,  impressions  of,  133 
Campagna  Felice,  Naples,  337 
Camper,  Reference  to,  429,  472 
Canopa  Palace,  Verona,  36 
Capo  di  Monte,  Naples,  186-7 
Capua,  174 
Caracalla,  Palace  of,  Rome,  460; 

Baths  of,  460;  Hippodrome  at, 

123,  460 
Caraccio,  Farnese  gallery,  125 
Carlo  Maratti,  116 
Carlo,  San,  Church  of,  Music  in,  51S 
Carlsbad,  Departure,  1,  329 
Carnival  at  Rome,  166,  481;  De 

scription  of,  485-515 
Caserta,  new  and  old  castles,  196-8 
Cassas,    French    artist,    Mentiai 

of,  410 
his  Eastern  sketches,  414- 

16 
Castel  Gandolfo,  426-30 
Castel  Vetrano,  Singular  incident, 

261 
Casti,  Abbate,  author,  381 
Castro   Giovanni,  fertility  of,  27Sk 

scarcity  of  population,  274 
Catacombs    of   S.    Sebastian,  In- 
spection of,  539 
Catania,  278 ;  Prince  Biscari's  Mfr 

seum,  279 ;  Monastery,  281 ;  Viakg 

to  ancient  ruins,  284  ' 
Cavaceppi,  Visit  to  his  house  at 

Rome,  518 
Cecilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  460 
Cecilia,  Raphael's,  91 
Cento,  Description  of,  89 
Cestius,  Pyramid  of,  460 
Character  of  the  Neapolitan  peopk^ 

190 
Christmas  Day  in  Rome,  457 
Service  at  8.  Peter'i. 


147 


—  festivities,  Naples,  De- 
scription of,  340 
Church  decorations,  Naples,  181 
music,  378,  519 
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.  of  the  Three  Springs,  Visit 
iphael's  paintings,  439 
of  S.  Paul  before  the  Walls, 
ordinary  remains,  460 
of  S.  Peter's,  523-4,  464 
festivals,    puppet    decora- 
,331 
370 

sa's  music,  mention  of,  390 
astellana,  112 
'  in  *  Egmont,'  443 
ine,'  Goethe's,  431,  443,  471, 
i79 
t  XTTI.  (Bezzonico),  Portrait 

55': 

;ra  (cast),  Venice,  76 
Maxima,  Inspection  of,  539 
m.  The,  124,  159,  431 
1  Gallery,  Borne,  365-6 

Goethe's  first  speculations 
18 

:  in  Rome,  Goethe  and  his 
is,  391 
^atorium,  Venice,  62 

Christi,   Festival  of,   341, 

jio,  Painting,  Inspection  of, 
during  the  Carnival,  487- 
Tries,  Letters  from,  329 

COURT,  French  collector,  385 

ed    paintings,    Gallery    for 

ration  of,  577 

g  girl  statue,  Naples,  186 

and  Family,  painting,  Paul 

aese,  74 

painter,  the  Horatii,  403 

ollection  of  casts,  417 

House,  Trent,  19 

Herr  and  Frau  von,  483 

rtist,  385 

iry  of  a  relic,  159-160 

ling  observations  on  nature, 

ights  on,  388-90 

Teniae,  Religious  ceremonial, 

Lchino,  frescoes  of,  125 
ic  life,  Foligno,  108 


Doria,  Prince  of,  owner  of  Raphael's 
villa,  521 

Dorigny,  engraver  of  Raphael's  car- 
toons, 376-7 

*  Double    Treatment,*     Discussion 

on,  461,463 
Dramas,  Thoughts  of  and  reference 

to,  470-1-2 

Musical,  Views  on,  447 

Drouais,  French  sculptor,  Death  of, 

480 
Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  Law  court,  64 

,Ferrara,  paintings,  89 

Duchess,  Dowager,  of  Weimar,  396, 

411,  426,  444 
Diirer,  Albert,  Mention  of,  92,  515 

Earthquake,  Calabria,  325;  Mes- 
sina, 290-1 
Earthquakes,  180 

*  Egmont,'  References  to,  378,  380, 

382,  394;  Conclusion  of,  395; 
Interiudes  for,  405-7,  443 ;  Criti- 
cisms  on,  from  Weimar,  466,  471, 
478 
Egyptian  studies  in  Rome,  406 
Egyptian  and  Eastern  sketches, 
by  Cassas,  414-5 

Obelisk,  416,  537 

antiquities,  Purchase  of, 

417 
English    traveller,  Pleasant    inci- 
dent with,  324 
traveller.  Singular  inscrip- 
tion by,  277,  284 

and  French  travellers,  Re- 


ferences to  their  criticisms,  462 -3 
language,    Learning    tlie. 


435 

English  artist,  Moore,  379 

art-dealer,  Jenkins,  432 

Enna,  ancient,Description  of,  274-5 
Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  Experience 

of,  184-5 ;  grand  view  of,  344 
Erwin  and  Ehnire,  409,  427,  431, 

471,  478 
Escape  from  shipwreck,  307 
Etna,  Distant  view  of,  275 

Fable  of  Psyche,  Painting  of,  381 


I 


Fuuese  Heioules,  Tbreftteiied  re- 
moval, la2,  365 
Faraaaino,  Viait  to,  152,  381 
Ffijsetli  Falaoe.  Venice,  Stotuarj, 

■  Faiirt,"  Goethe's.  396,  471,  516 
Female  Statue,  described  b;  Winc- 

kelmaim,  186 
Fernra,  8S 

,  the  Dnoal  Palace,  89 

Featine,  Bee  Oacnival,  510 
Pilangieri,  Ohevalier,  181, 182, 187, 


S3-3 


—  viait  to  hia  Bister,  191-1; 


I 


anecdote  of, 
Foligno,  Domeetio  life,  108 
Fondi,  Visit  to,  570 

,  Vegetation  of,  171 

Forster,  Voyage  round  the  World, 

427,  *29 
Fragments  of  a  traveller's  joiunal, 

518,  etc. 
Franoe,  Interestin  g  letter  ftom,  153-4 
Francia,  FranoeBco,  artist,  92 
Francis,  8.,  ProoeBsion  of,  111-418 
FroBcati,  121,  409,  422 
Frederick   the    Great.    Death    of, 

Refurence  to,  153,  27i 
French  Academy  at  Eome,   Eihi- 

bition,  100,  533 
paintidra,  David's  "  Horatii," 

&o.,  103 
Fries,  Count,  329,  381^,  392.  103 : 

porehaBBB  a  "  Madonna,"  381 
and  Thiirmer,  Viewa  of  Rome, 

481 
Fritaruoli.    paatry-coobs.    Festival 

of,  201 
Funeral   prooesaions,    Obaetvations 

on,  Naples,  339 

Ganymede,  drawing  of,  127 
Garigliano,  Ferry  over  the,  173 
Gem-engraving,  Collection  of,  HI 
Geology,  Collanisetto,  272 
German  artists,  155 ;  their  study  of 

Eaphael,  6,  876 
German  chevalier,  author,  431 
OcrmLiii  and  Italian  time,  39 
German  pilgrims,  Venice,  51 


Germans  at  Monte  Cavallo,  117 
Gherardini  Gallery,  Veruiu,  36 
Gioeni,  Chevalier,  284 
GiovEine,  Duehesa  of.  Visit  to,  s 

taole  of  Vesuvius,  311 
Giavanni  e  Paolo,  Sanhi,  Gkllo; 

for  damaged  pictures,  Ac,  S7T 
Girgenti,  Vapour  batha.  Qeolopitt 

formation   of,  &a.,  262;  TmpI 

of  Concord,  263 ;  TempleoFJnn 

263;  Sarcophagus 263 ;  Mudm 

omnufaoture,   2G1;     'Temda  i 

^scnlapiuB, 26G;  Theron'sTood 

266 ;  Agri^entum,  £o^  267 ;  T 

feeling  against  the  Frenoh, ! 

Flai,  Agricultnre,  Omithokg; 

268-9;  Monumental  figures,  269 

AlmoRpherio  phenomenon,  270 
Giustiniani  Palace,  101 
,  Aneeilol«,ii« 

iog  of  Minerva,  &c.,  149 
"  Gli-Studj,"  Bologna,  96 
Goethe,  his  gtudi^  desiret^  id 

142-6 

,  Naasioaa.  Thoughts  of, 

,  Viewa  of  Iphigenia,  M-T 

,Primordial  plant, ""       ' 

00,256 
— — -,  Mentor,  Beferenca  to,  Ts 

Geideael,  266 

,  Thoughts  on  Homer,  3H- 

,  Views  OQ  habits  and  ml 

nera  of  NeapaUtaus,  333-S 
cootraitH  of  Northern  n 

Soathem  Europe,  336,  37S 

,  Portraits  of,  366 

,  Trip^el'a  BuM  of,  40ft  Ul 

'  God  and   divine   eubjecU,'   Uf 

dor's  hook,  Befcrence  to,  417 
Golden.  Lion,  Catania,   777,   2T 

281; 
Ciondolier's  Song,  Venice,  MS-W 
Goscben,  Goethe's  publisher,  Befb 

enee  to,  117 
Graeohi,  The,  b;  Angelica  Kad 

mann,  101 
Great  artists,  Discuasion  on,  386 
Grecian  Art,  Fine  specimens  of^  3S 

Woreley's  druvriugs,  3U9 :  paift 

ings.  571 
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Greek  Chnrch,  571 ;  Epiphany  ser- 
vice, 147 

Grotto  of  Posilippo,  176 

Guercino,  his  "  Petronilla,"  89,  90, 
116 ;  his  "  Circumciaion,"  95 

Guide,  his  great  pictures,  at  Bolog- 
na, 94  ;  fresco  of  Virgin  and 
Angels,  117 

Hackert,  Philip,  (artist),  176,  196, 
266,  271-78.  330, 365-71 

Hamilton,  Lady,  199  ;  Goethe's  ad- 
miration of,  207;  Goethe's  esti- 
mate of  her  intellect  and  educa- 
tion, 331 ;  as  *  Iphigenia,'  394 

,  Sir  W.,  199;  his  house, 

207;  his  antiquarian  treasures, 
330 ;  see  also  372-75-94 

Harper's  Daughter,  The,  7 

Harte,  Miss,  friend  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  374 

Heads,  two  casts  of,  518 

Herculaueum,  Visit  to,  202;  Mu- 
seum, Royal  project  of,  365 

Hercules,Fame8e,  Repair  of,152,365 

,  Figure  of,  343 

Goethe  begins  a  head  of,  399 

Herder,  165-95,  212-331,  321,  424- 
428,  431;  his  divinity  studies, 
405 ;  his  botanical  studies,  417 ; 
his  book  *God,'  417,  428;  as 
composer,  477 ;  his  works,  400 ; 
his  *  Ideas,*  427 ;  analysis  of,  428- 
9,431 

Hirt,  Herr,  his  architectural  studies, 
452-3 

Homer,  critical  remarks  on,  322 

Horse's  head,  artistic  relic,  185 

Horses  in  Naples,  180 ;  food  of, 
Palermo,  223 

Horses  of  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  77 

Houses  in  Naples,  185 

Human  figure,  399 

Hybla  Major,  lava  streams,  vege- 
tation, &c.,  277 

Hymn  in  Dialogue,  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  556-63 

*  Ideas,'  and  collected  papers,  &c.,  of 
Herder,  424,  427 


Illumination  of  S.  Peter's,  367 
Innspriiok,  Description  of  road,  9 

*  Iphigenia,'      Goethe's,      95-6-7 ; 

Reference  to,  180, 195, 198;  Read- 
ing of;  148,  160,  405 ;   Painting 
of  Lady  Hamilton  as,  394 
Italian  and  German  time,  39 
measure  of  time,  565-6-7 

Jaoi,  rocks  of,  Sicily,  284 

Jacquier,  Father,  &iend  of  Vol- 
taire, 2 

January,  lines  on,  472 

Jenkins,  English  art-dealer,  Vidit 
to,  432,  435-40 

*  Jery  and  Bately,'  478 

*  Jest,  Cunning,  and  Revenge,'  446 
Jesuits,  Church  of,  Trent,  18 
John  the  Baptist,  painting,  Fer- 

rara,  89 

Joseph,  S.,  Festival  of,  at  Naples, 
204 

Juno  Ludovisi,  and  others,  Com- 
parison of,  537 

Justina,  S.,  Church  of,  Padua,  52 

Kauffmann,  Angelica,  see  Zucchi. 

Kayser,  composer,  interludes,  &o.. 
405 ;  Reference  to,  423.  444, 448 ; 
arrival  in  Rome,  .445-6 ;  his  mu- 
sical settings  of  *  Jest,  Cuiming, 
and  Revenge,'  *  Egmont '  *  Erwin,' 
*  Claudine.'  «&c.,  446-7,  479 ;  his 
book-hunting,  449 ;  Mention  of, 
456, 481-3,533;  on  Italian  Church 
music,  516 

Kniep,  artist,  Goethe's  companion, 
203 ;  Engagement  with,  terms  i  >f, 
208-11;  Italian  love,  Goethe's 
visit  to  her,  211 ;  on  Sicilian  tour, 
215-17,  219,  220,  222,  235 ;  sket- 
ches at  Alcamo,  256-7 ;  at  Gir- 
genti,  265-9 ;  at  Molimento,  270  ; 
his  drawings,  278  ;  Monte  Roeso, 
283;  his  sketches  of  Taormina, 
286;  at  sea,  300-2-4;  reference 
to,  341-2 ;  farewell  visit  to,  346 ; 
Goethe  receives  his  drawings  in 
Rome,  522, 535 

Kraus,  German  artiut,  481-3 


Lacv  ofCarliibfld,  Goetlie'a  meeting 

with,  829 
L^o  di  Garda,  27-30 
LagoonB,  Venice,  78-9 
LaudFcape-dnwing,  425 

oolour,  hiB  atndies  in,  Hi 

Lapis  lazuli,  Columns  of,  Meeaina, 

298 
Largo  del  Caatello,  The,  Ooetlie's 

reaidenee  at  Naples,  175, 176 
Lava,  First  hill  of,  173 
Lava  stieamB,  Obseirationaon,  206 ; 

at  Hfbla  Major,  277  ;  Specimeua 

of,  282-3 
Lavater,  Beference  to,  128 
LaKzaroni,  337 
Legano,  99 
Lent  tn  Naplea,  181 
Lichtenatein,  Prince,  130, 131 
Lido,  The,  Venioe,  78-9 
Lip«.  urtiat,  403 
Linen   aa  fabric  for  painting  on, 

577 


Macaboni,    Mannfaotiu^   of,   263, 

Madonna,  by  A.  del  Sarlo,  381 

,  bj  Guercino,  90 

,  by  Correggio,  208 

Magnetiam,  394 

Malbmok    (Marlborougli),    BaUad 

of,  40,  551 
Malealna,  incident  at,  23 
Mantegna,  artiat.  Padua,  52 
Maratti,  artist,  463 
Marble.  Specimena  of,  126 
Marcello,  Benedetto,  Venetian,  516 
Marcus  Agrippa,  statoe,  Venioe,  77 
Maria,   S.,  della  Face,  Chuicb  or, 

Viait  to,  463 
Marine  aninia!  life,  Venice,  81 
Hari-Anton,  engraver,  376-7 
Martin,  8.,  Palermo.  235 
Measure  of  time,  Italian   method, 

565-7 
Medals,  Cabinet  of,  Prinoe  Tone- 

muzzi'B,  237 


rietiitaa,    in    Palazzo    Bondnntai^ 

140,  3S5,  537 
Menga,  127,  327-18 
Meflsina,  Boad  to,  289  :  Arrival  M 

289;  Mineralc^y,  289 :  reooriao 

earthquake.  290-1 ;  Gtieiidl;MB 

aul,  292 ;  bistorj  and  aoconut  a 

Governor  of,   293-300; 

Oollege  aad  Churab,  297 
Hetella,  Tomb  of,  123 
Meyer,  artiat,    118.   365,    «9-M 

Obligationa  to.  442,  457, 531^  5in 
Mtclielangeln,  402,  463 
Milan  lady,  Goetbe's  interest  in  Um 

427.  435-40,  442,  4t;5,  482,  489 

544-5 
Miiiecalogy,  173, 222 :  of6iral7,23 
Minervu,  Temple  of,    Assiai,  lOS 
;  Atbena,  Woreley's  drawiifll 

Miaterbianco  («LClita'growiag}i 
Mooonli,  CaraiTal,  512 
Modt^lling,     studies    and 

408,110,519;  linman  foot,  oW 
Molimenti,  Bieily,  276-7 
Mola,  II,  Naples,  203,  S41.  343 

di  Gaetn,  17a 

Moaastery,   Beaediutine,  at  Ctit 


Monle  BoBBO.  Aacent  of.  283 
Moore,  Engliah  painter,  visit  to 

gallery,  379 

Mooriah  building.  Palermo,  25S 

Morandi,  Maria,  painter,  463       ^m 

Moritz,  Heinrioh.  132,  137, 14B-U 

423  ;  his  atudiee,  404,  409,  iW 

aa  Goethe's  pupil  in  pUmlJift 

413;  aa  author,   Papers  on  ll^ 

Beautiful,  525-32 ;   aa   T 

gist,  167 

Motla,  Sicily,  277 

Mountain  Meteorology,  9 

Mozart,  448 

Mnngana,  delicacy  for  table,  191 

Munich  Sculpture  gallery,  4 

Munter,  Dr..  German  coUeclor,  13 

Murdera  in  Rome.  1^ 
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Museo  Fio-Clementino,  Borne,  543 
Museum,  Naples,  Projected,  365 

: ,  Portici,  202,  342 

— ^ ,  Heroulaneum,  365 

Music,  its  influence  on  Goethe,  448 
Music,  collection  of  Psalms,  Befer- 

euce  to,  516 
,  Passion  Week  at  Rome,  620, 

522 
Musical  drama,  447 

Naples,  Arrival  at,  174,  175;  by 
moonlight,  181, 341 ;  outdoor  lite 
at,  178;  amusements,  186;  pre- 
ference for,  197 ;  Kniep's  attach- 
ment to,  211 ;  Return  to,  from 
Sicily,  308,  321 ;  Departure  from, 
346 
Natural  history.  Studies  in,  402 
Nature,    Observations    on,   388-9, 

390  ;  Thoughts  on,  417 
Naumachy  and  ruins,  Catania,  284 
Nausicaa,     tragedy    planned     by 

Goethe,  287 
Neapolitan  character,  195,  333 

clergy,  Manners  of,  194 

Neri,  Philip,  The  Immorous  Saint, 

326-9.  348-362,  523 
Nicolosi,  Sicily,  283 
Niobe,  cast,  Venice,  76 

Obelise  of  Sesostris,  Rome,  406 

Odyssey,  Appreciation  of,  323 

Oil  paintings,  early,  575 

Olympians,  Academy  of.  Debate, 
Vicenza,  46 

Opera,  Rome,  Visit  to,  387 ;  Venice, 
63 ;  German  and  Italian,  446, 447 

Orbetto,  Gherardini  Gallery,  Sam- 
son and  Delilah,  36 

Organ,  Monastery,  Catania,  281 

Ornamental  and  artistic  work,  Her- 
culaneum,  202 

Ornithology,  Girgenti,  269 

Pacio,  S.,  rivulet,  Sicily,  275 

Paolo,  Acqua,  461 

Padua,  city  of,  49 ;  University,  Ar- 
chitecture, art,  sculpture,  &c., 
50-52 


PflBstum,  Visit  to,  208 

,  Ruins  of,  210 

Temple,  Preference  of,  322 

Painted  coffin,  8.  Roch,  Venice,  572 

Painting  in  wax,  133 

Palermo,  Reference   to   narrative, 
187,  388 

,  Visit  to  city,  217 

,  Night  at,  219 

,  Records  of  journey,  pass- 
engers, &c.,  220 

,  Voyage  to,  220 

-,  Geology  specimens,  220, 


223,  239 

,  Food  of  horses,  223 

-,  Notes  on,  and  condition  of 


city,  224-227 

,  S.  Rosalia,  Chapel  of,  22G 

,  Public  gardens,  228 

,  Celebration  of  Easter,  229 

,  Monreale,  235.  257 

Palace,  Visit  to,  soulpture. 


&c.,  236 

,  Easter  ceremony,  240 

,  Palermitan  miracle,  254 

,  Religious  procession,  255 

-,  Rome,  Reference  to,  387 


Palestriua,  composer,  520 
Palladio,  Venice,  76-8, 86 ;  Vicenza, 
43-49 

,  his   architectural  works 

60-2,  70 

,  Formation  of  his  desiims, 

70 
Pallagonia,  Prince,  his  eccentrici- 
ties, 231-235,  238,  275 
Palmyra,    Ruins    of,    Mention  of 

drawings  by  Cassas.  408,  414 
Papal  tapestries.  Purpose  of,  375 
Parthenon,  drawings  of,  399 
Passion  week.  Music  of,  515,  516 

,    Interesting    pruces- 

eion.  Account  of,  524 
Patrizzi  Villa,  Splendid  view  from, 

384 
Pauw,  Herr  de.  Reference  to,  author 
of  "Recherches  sur  les  Grecs,'*  336 
Pellegrino,  Monte,  223,  226 
Pergolese,  *  Serva  Padrona,*  Refer- 
ence to,  447 


586 
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Fersepolis,    and   Herder's    works, 

424 
Personal  efforts,  art  studies,  378, 

379,  382-4,  399,  423 
Perugia,    Description    of  country 

(anecdote),  101-4 
Perugino,  Pietro,  92 
Peter's,  S.,  129,  465;  Festival  and 

illuminations,  367 
Petersburg,  St.,  copies  of  frescoes  at, 

418 
Piazetta,  Picture  by,  Padua,  53 
Picture  restorers  &  restoration.  Yen- 
ice,  576-8 
Pio-CIementino,  Museo,  543 
Piombino,  Prince  of,  his  collection, 

384 

,  Visit  to,  504 

Piranesi,  Reference  to,  460 
Plants,  Aquatic,  Venice,  79 
Plaster-of-Paris  casts,  Beiffenstein, 

4ia,  419 
PUny's  Natural  Hist.,  337 
Po,  The,  88 
Pompeii,  188,  194,  202 
Pontine  Marshes,  Appearance  of, 

170  ;  Incident  at,  369 
Porcelain  factory,  Naples,  343 
Pordenone,  St.  George  and  Dragon, 

118 
Portioi,  342 ;  Museum  of,  202,  203 
Porto  del  Popolo,  Cloister  of,  365 
Posilippo,  176 
Pretender,  Tlie,  Duke  of  Albany, 

488,  499 

,  Daughter  of,  131 

Primordial  plant,  Thouji:ht8  on,  256 
Propnganda,      Epiphany     service, 

(Feast  of  Ihe  Three  Kingrs;,  150 
Proto-plant,    The,    256,  323,   387, 

38S 
Psalms  set  to  music,  Beference  to, 

517 
Psyche,  Fable  of,  381 
Pulcinello,  203,  204,  337,  492 

Quaker  Masks,  Carnival,  492,  493 

Race,  The  Carnival,  506 
Raphaers  St.  Cecilia,  91 ;  Cartoons, 


363,  374-7  ;  Influence  on  German 
Art,  375 ;  Fomarina,  384 ;  Dm- 
putay402 ;  Loggie,  frescoes  copied,    ' 
418 ;  Paintings  in  S.  Maria  della 
Pace,  463;  his '  Christ  and  Apos- 
tles, 459 ;  «  Transfiguration,*  461; 
Villa    of,    521;     his    skull    at 
Academy  of  San  Luca,  518,  540;     i 
Paintino^  of  St.  Luke,  540 
Ratisbon,  Situation  of,  2  ' 

*  Recherches  sur  les  Grecs*,  Refia-     ' 

ence  to,  339 
Rega,  artist  and  dealer,  541-2 
Reiffenstein,  Hofrath,  Mention  of, 
378-39;  403-5,  418-20,  426, 433, 
540 
Religious  spirit  in  Art,  572-3 
Rezzonico,  Prince,  his  popularity, 
485,  499;  Visit  from,  483;  Pic- 
ture of,  by  Mengs,  485 
Rialto,  Venice,  57 
RitomeUi,  Description  of,  551 
Roma  Sotteranea,  Bosio,  540 
Roman  Carnival,  Description   of, 

485-515 
Roman  lady,  at  Castel  Gandolfo. 

433-4 
Roman  life.  Description  of,  398 
Rome,  Old  and  New,  118,  119;  S. 
Peter's,  Piazza  of,  128 :  Sistine 
Chapel,  S.  Peter's,  128,  134, 163, 
515 ;  Michael  Angelo,  *  The  Last 
Judgment,'  128 :  on  its  founda- 
tion, 156,   158-9;    Lazaretto  of 
San   Spirito,  Anatomical  figare. 
154;     Second    residence,    363: 
Drawings  of  French   Academy. 
400;   Opera  in,  422;    Animated 
description  of,  480-1,  484;  Oai- 
nival,  166 ;  Description  of,  485- 
574 ;  Views  of,  Fries  and  Thiir- 
mer,  484 ;  Church  of  the  Springs, 
461 ;  Leaving,  167 
Rondanini  Palace,  385 
Rosalia,  S.,  Chapel  of,  Palermo,  220 
Rosso,  Monte,  Ascent  of,  283 
Roiondo,  Vicenza,  45 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  201 
Rovereda,  First  Italian  town,  20 
Ruspoli  Palace,  Camivajl,  500,  502 
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Salso,  Sicily,  Fording  the,  273-4 

*  St.  Sebastian,'  by  Guido,  94 
S.  Peter's.    (See  Peter's,  S.) 
S.  Rosalia,  Palermo,  226 
Santa  Lucia,  Naples,  339 
Sarcophagus,  Girgenti,  Fine  speci- 
men of  Grecian  art,  263 

Sarto,  Andrea  del,  artist,  381 
Schubert,  pianist,  447 
Schutz,  Georg,  artist,  420-21,  481 
Schwanenfelt,  H.  von,  artist,  460 
Sciacoa,    Sicily,    Vegetation    and 

mineralogy,  262 
Scylla  and  Gharbydis,  301 

*  Secret  Marriage,'  opera,  447 
Seed-capsules,  Experiments    with, 

389 

Segeste,  Mount,  architectural  re- 
mains, 259 

*Serva  Padrona,'  by  Pergolese, 
447 

Sesostris,  Obelisk  of,  in  Borne,  406 

*Sia  Animazzato,'  Explanation  of 
Camiyal  exclamation,  512 

*  Sidle,  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la,' 

Mention  of,  226 

Sicily,  Beginning  of  Tour  to,  215 ; 
Viceroy  of,  230, 255 ;  Mineralogy, 
Borch,  239;  Products  and  cli- 
mate, 240 ;  granary  of  Italy,  270 ; 
habits  of  people,  271,  275;  fer- 
tility of,  273 ;  specimens  of  amber, 
281 

Sirocco,  180 

Sistine  chapel,  Visit  to,  397,  402, 
515 

'  Speculum  Bomanse  Magnificen- 
ti«B,'  449 

Spoleto,  Description  of,  109-112 

Strange,  English  engraver,  90 

Taobmina,    Sicily,    remains    and 

views  from,  285 
Tapestries  (Papal),  363,  374 
Tarantella,  dance,  564 
Tasso  and  Ariosto,  72-73,  88 
Tasso's    burial-place,    S.   Onofrio, 

163 

*  Tasso'  and  '  Faust,'  Work  on,  396, 

534 


*  Tasso,'  Goethe's,   167,   198,  215, 

471,  478,  517,  534 
Temples  at  Girgenti,  264-5 
Temi,  Description  of  people  and 

country,  109 
Terracina,  View  from  and  vegeta- 
tion of,  171 
'  Terra  di  Lavoro,'  Naples,  336 
Theatre  of  S.  Luke,  Venice,  Comedy, 
82,85 

,  at  the  Carnival,  509 

1  Womens'  parts  played  by 

men,  567 
Theron,  Temple  of,  Girgenti,  266 
Thistle  as  an  edible,  275 
Thoughts  on  Architecture,  97 
Time,  comparison  between  German 

and  Italian,  39 
Tischbein,  W.,  artist,  120, 125, 141, 
164,  167,  170-1,  182-3-4-5-188, 
195, 199, 203 ;  his  return  to  Bome, 
323;  painting  Goetiie's  portrait, 
366 ;  goes  to  Naples,  367 ;  letters 
to    Goethe,    369-374,    393;    his 
work,  Hector,  403-422 
Titian,    Pictures    by,    36-51-116; 
purchased     by    Angelica,    479; 
Beferences    to,    573-57;    Peter- 
Martyr,  painting  on  damask,  577 
Tintoretto,    *  Paradise,'    36;    Be- 
ferences to,  573-4-5-6 
Tivoli,  Grandeur  of  ruins,  &c.,  364 
Torboli,  20 ;  Singular  incident  at, 

21 ;  Trout-fishing,  21 
Torch-light  illuminations,  450-51 
Toro,  Famese,  Mention  of,  365 
Trajan's  Column,  view  from,  383 
'  Transfiguration,'  Baphael's,  461 
Travellers,  English   and  French, 

Beference  to,  462 
Trenck's  life.  Mention  of,  410 
Trent,  18 
Trippel,  sculptor,  Gk)ethe'8  bust  by, 

400-4 
Tura,  Dr.,  botanist,  Vicenza,  44 
Turkish  Sketches,  Cassas,  414 

prisoners  at  Naples,  373 

Tyrol,  The,  9 

Ulysses,  mutilated  figure  of,  343 
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Unger,    art-publisher,     Reference 

to,  481 
Unterberger,  modeller,  419 
Urpjlanze,  proto-plant.    Discovery 

of,  323-328 
Ursel,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  329 

Vanni,    Cavalier,   painting  in    S. 
Maria  della  Pace,  Borne,  463 

Vatican,  Sistine  Chapel,  128,  134, 
135 

,  Loggie,  121, 134 

,  School  of  Athens,  121 

^,  Baffaelle's  *  Transfigura- 
tion,' 126 

Vaudevilles,  Description  of,  551 

Vegetation  in  Rome,  135-138-161 

Vella,    Don    Michaele,    cicerone, 
268 

Venetian  jealousy  of  Austria,  23 

Venice,  53-87 

,  Arsenal,  68 

,  Bucentaur,  68 

,  Carita,  60 

,  Condition   of  the    streets, 

80-89 

,  Conservatorium,  63 

,  Doge,  procession  of,  71 

,  Ducal  palace,  64 

-,   Farsetti  palace,  statuary. 


&c.,  76 

,  Francis,  St.,  altar  of,  62 

-,  St.    Francis  Alle    Vigne 


Church,  67 

,  German  pilgrims,  54 

-,  Gondolier's  Song,  73-4,  548 


-550 


64 


61-2 


-,  Greek  paintings,  571 

-,  Lagunes,  The,  79 

-,  Law  Court,  Ducal  palace, 

-,  Lido,  The,  78 
— ,  Marine  Animals,  81 
— ,  Mark's,  St.,  59-77,  80 
— ,  Mendicanti  Church,  62 
— ,  Opera,  63 
— ,  Picture-restorers,  576-7 

-,  Redentore  II,  Church  of. 


-,  Bialto,  57 


Venice,  Bock,  St,  572 

,  Theatre,   St.   Luke's,  66, 


82 


-,  Theatrical  Tragedy,  69 


Venuti,  Cavaliere,  343;    his  Ex- 
plorations, 371 
Verona,  30;   Theatre   and  monu- 
mental remains,  32,  33 ;  Costume 
in,  34 ;  Game  of  ball.  Tennis,  35; 
Bevilagua  Palace,  sculpture  aad 
pictures,  36-7;    Gallery    of    8. 
Georgio,  35 ;  Gherardini  Gallery, 
36;    Habits   of  the  people,  38, 
40,  41 ;  Ballad  of  Malbrook,  40 
Veronese,  Paul,  37, 74, 57^-4-5-6-8 
Verschaffeldt,    Lectures    on    Per- 
spective by,  404 
Vesuvius,  Views  of,  173,  305;  As- 
cent of,  178, 182 ;  Third  visit,  206 ; 
eruption  of,  342,  345 
Vetturini,  108 

Via  Appia,  Bestoration  of,  170 
Vicenza,  41 ;    The    Opera,    43-4 ; 

Botonda,  45 
Vico,  Giambattista,  old  writer,  182 
Views  of  Bome  (Fries  and  Thiir- 

mer)  484 
Villa  PamphiU,  Visit  to,  134 
Villa  Patrizzi,  Visit  to,  383 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  384,  397,  403: 

his  book  on  painting,  479 
Vitruvius,  86 

Vivarini,  The,  Venice,  572 
Volcanic  phenomena,  179 
Volkmann,  German  traveller,  613 
Volterra,  Daniele  da,    Picture  by. 

365 
Voyage  from  Messina,  dangerous, 
300-307 

*  Pittoresque  de  la  Sicile,* 

Mention  of,  226 

round  the  World,  Forster, 


Mention  of,  427 

Waldeck,  Prince  von,  177, 186, 213 

,  orders  a  bust 

of  Goethe,  400-4 
Waldsassen,  Monastery  of,  1 
Water-colour  painting,  220 
Water-colour  paintings,  Old,  574 
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Wax  painting,  Reififenstein,  418-9 
Weimar,  see  Duchess 
*  Werter,'  230,  324,  478 
*Wilhelm   Meister,*  Eeference  to, 

208,  379,  423,  480 
Winckelmann,  137,  186,  266 
Women's  parts  (theatre)  played  by 

men,  567,  671 
Worthley  (i.e,  Worsley,  Richard), 

his  Greek  collection,  403 


Worthley  collection  of  antiquities, 
399,  403 

ZucoHi,  Angelica  (nee  Kaufiinann), 
160, 195, 365, 378, 379, 397, 401-3, 
417, 426-7,  430, 432, 455, 479,482, 
538,  542 ;  her  portmit  of  Goethe, 
366 

,  Signor  A.,  155, 160 
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